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PREFACE. 


Mr.  Maecy,  ■when  Secretary  of  State,  isaueda  circniar  to  the  diplo- 
matic and  consularagents  of  the  TJnited  States  in  foreign  countries, 
requiring  them  to  make  aU  commnnications  to  liia  department  in 
the  American  Language.  The  order  excited  much  comment 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  the  American  Language,  thus  for  the 
first  time  intraduced  into  ofHcial  documenta,  waa  everywhere 
gravely  discussed.  Did  the  Americans  really  have  an  idiom  of 
their  own  ?  or  did  the  order  refer  to  the  Choctaw  or  Cherokee, 
the  Sioux  or  Comanche  tongue  ?  A  few  years  later  the  same  term 
reappeared  in  a  diplomatic  cu-cnlar  of  gravest  import.  The  late 
Emperor  Alesander  of  Russia,  smarting  under  the  defeat  he  had 
Buffered  in  the  Oi'imea  at  the  combined  hands  of  the  French  and 
the  Eagliah,  decreed  that  certain  docnmonts  should  ho  translated 
from  the  Russian  into  the  American  tongue.  The  Czar  was,  as 
R.  W.  Emerson  would  say,  wiser  than  he  knew,  and  nnconscionsly 
uttered  a  half-tmth. 

But  ahalf-ti-uthonly,  for.as  yet  there  is  no  American  Language. 
We  are  far  too  practical  a  people,  not  to  appreciate  fully  all  the 
admirable  qualities  of  the  speech  of  our  fathers,  and  are  really  far 
too  bnsy  with  the  task  allotted  us  by  Providence  of  creating  a 
New  World,  to  .find  time  for  studying  grammar  and  making 
words.  It  is  only  now  and  then,  when  the  old  tools  cannot  do  the 
new  work  required  of  them,  that  we  cast  them  aside  and  invent  a 
better  one ;  or  perhaps  in  the  rich  virgin  soil  of  the  great  West  an 
old  i-oot  sends  up  new  suckers,  full  of  vigor  and  new  meaning, 
bnt  still  bearing  the  image  of  the  parent  stock  in  all  their  fea- 
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turcs.  As  English  itself  is  omnivorous,  and  this  great  continent 
has  opened  its  doors  wide  to  many  millions  of  men  of  other  saces, 
we  have,  besides,  freely  admitted  the  useful  foreign  word  with  the 
foreign  immigrant  and  granted  to  both  fall  citizenship  after  a 
short  trial. 

Hence  we  still  epeab  English,  but  we  talk  American.  The 
native  of  the  New  World  may,  in  drees  and  appeai-ance,  in  culture 
and  refinement,  pass  unnoticed  in  European  society,  but  no  soon- 
er does  he  open  his  lips,  than  his  intonation,  choice  of  words,  and 
structure  of  sentence,  betray  his  foreign  birth.  The  diffei-ence  is, 
in  reality,  very  slight,  but  it  is  characteristic,  and  as  thei-e  is  no 
better  key  to  the  habits  and  temper  of  a  people,  than  tlie  study  of 
its  watchwords  and  nicknames,  its  likes  and  dislikes  of  terms  and 
phrases,  we  have  endeavored  to  collect  enough  of  these  peculiari- 
ties to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  loay  we  talk. 

The  whole  literature  of  Americanisms  is  so  far  limited  to  three 
works,  the  Vocabulary  of  the  late  John  Pickering,  the  Dictionary 
of  John  Rnsaell  Eartlett,  and  the  Glossary  of  supposed  Americanisms 
by  Alfred  L.  Blwyn.  Mr.  Bartletf  s  admirable  and  exhausting  work 
has  naturally  supplied  many  words  and  a  few  illuatrafcions  (marked 
B.)  even  to  this  compilation,  nor  would  it  have  appeared  desirable  to 
attempt  a  new  collection,  if  the  time  between  its  publication  and 
the  present,  had  not  been  unusually  productive  in  changes  and 
great  events.  In  the  interval  many  millions  of  immigrants  have 
been  added  to  our  population,  and  new  Territories  and  new 
States  to  our  Union ;  a  civil  war  of  gigantic  proportions  has 
shaken  the  political  edifice  to  its  foundations  and  altered  eveiy 
feature  of  the  aapect  of  society,  and  the  mind  of  the  whole  nation 
has  received  a  new  impulse.  Iianguage,  always  a  faithful  mirror  of 
the  life  of  a  people,  has  been  propoi-tionately  enriched  and  modified. 
The  war  alone  has  added  a  large  number  of  new  words  to  our 
idiom ;  every  branch  of  industry,  every  new  way  of  thinking, 
every  change  in  politics,  is  fully  represented  by  a  new  word  or  a 
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pecnliar  phrase.  Many  of  these  will,  no  doubt,  pass  away  again, 
while  others  will  become  parts  of  our  speech ;  but  in  either  case 
it  seemed  to  be  desirable  to  record  them  before  they  are  set  aside 
once  more,  or,  if  preserred,  before  their  origin  is  forgotten. 

The  author  has  been  moat  kindly  and  courteously  aided  by 
friends  and  eti'aogers.  He  owes  especial  thanks  to  the  Hon.  John 
Hammond  Tmmbnll,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  a  master's 
guidance  in  Indian  matters;  to  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of 
Chickia,  Pennsylvania,  for  like  aid  in  scientific  terms,  and  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Blair  &rigeby,  of  Edge  Hill,  Charlotte  County,  Virginia, 
for  valuable  hints  as  to  old  English  terma  preaerved  in  the  South. 
The  names  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Natural  History  are 
taken  from  the  various  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, courteously  supplied  by  its  distinguished  offieei-s. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  task  of  collecting 
so-called  Americanisms  is  necessarily  one  of  overwhelming  difH- 
culty.  The  license  of  tJie  press,  the  independent  freedom  of  daily 
speech,  the  very  small  number  of  strictly  American  works,  and 
the  utter  iudiiference  of  the  people  to  the  minutifc.of  speech,  are 
so  many  obstacles.  A  collection  like  the  present  must,  therefore, 
be  unavoidably  imperfect  and  incomplete,  and  the  author  will 
feel  himself  amply  rewarded,  if  his  good  intentions  shall  awaken 
a  deeper  interest  in  so  important  a  feature  of  our  national  life, 
and  lead  to  more  satisfactoiy  results  hereafter. 

UniVbksity  of  VraoujiA, 
Atigust,  1871. 
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THE  INDIAN. 


"  Lo,  tlie  poor  Indiau!" 

PROViDBifOE  seems  to  have  ordained  that  by  an  act  of  poetical 
justice  many  races  that  have  been  conquered  and  even  extermi- 
nated by  foreign  invatlere,  should  nevertheless  survive  in  the 
names  of  tho  great  landmarks  of  their  native  land.  Thus  the 
ancient  Briton  still  speaks  to  ns  in  the  mountains  and  rivers  of 
England,  and  the  Indian  in  the  geography  and  natural  history 
of  tlie  United  States.  The  prairie  and  the  backivoods,  once  the 
home  of  the  Red  man,  are  full  of  his  memory,  and  objects  abound 
there,  known  to  us  by  names  which  are  indigenous  and  peculiar 
among  so  much  that  is  of  foreign  origin  or  common  to  many 
counti-ies.  The  North  American  savages  play  no  unimportant  part 
in  onr  literature;  they  have  their  war-whoops  and  ygiis,  their 
paint  and  their  feathers,  in  prose  as  welt  as  in  poetry,  in  Hiawatha 
and  in  Cooper's  novels.  These  names  and  these  things — though, 
perhaps,  not  legitimately  inchided  in  a  very  strict  definition  of  the 
term  Americanisms — are  almost  the  only  really  old  things  which 
we  liave,  the  only  relics  left  to  remind  ns  that  human  beings 
roamed  over  onr  hills  and  floated  on  onr  waters  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  and  brave  Captain  Smith  sailed  in  his  frail 
boat  Tip  the  Potomac. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  proportion  of  these  really 
ancient  names  la  not  larger,  especially  in  our  geography ;  for  we 
could  well  have  submitted  to  it,  that  the  nnfortimate  race,  after 
becoming  the  victims  of ,  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise,  should. have 
taken  their  conquerors  captive  and  imposed  upon  them  their  own 
favorite  words.  Theii-  names  are  so  musical  and  full  of  meaning, 
and  ours  so  hareh  and  commonplace,  that  we  should  have  been  the 
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gainers  by  fhe  exchange.  There  is  maeic  even  in  the  roughest 
of  Indian  names;  and  some  like  Susquehanna,  Iowa,  Hochelaga, 
Minnehaha,  Dahlomga,  and  Talooldh,  are  smooth  and  melodiona 
almost  to  perfection.  They  were  at  one  time  much  more  numer- 
ous in  the  land,  although,  as  J.  K.  Paulding  already  wrote :  "  the 
fii'st  settlers  of  an  Indian  country  not  only  took  away  from  the 
■  copper-colored  villains  their  lands  and  rivers,  hut  gave  them  new 
names,  like  the  gypsies,  who  first  steal  children,  and  then,  to  dis- 
guise the  theft,  christen  them  anew."  (Letters  from  the  Sonth, 
II,  p.  17.)  After  the  successful  struggle  for  independence,  an  evil 
taste  for  modernizing  set  in,  and,  as  a  British  writer  says  com- 
placently, "  esthetic  loyalists  in  the  mother  countiy  most  have  felt 
avenged  for  their  defeat  in  the  substitution  of  names  lite  Adams- 
town  and  Gainesville  for  such  melodious  syllables  as  hei-etofore 
graced  the  village."  Even  Pawcatuch  (the  river  which  divides 
Connecticut  and  Ehode  Island),  and  Wui-a-qut-o,  properly  Wica- 
taquoe,  are  less  grating  upon  the  civilized  ear  than  Ovid  and 
Palmyra,  to  say  nothing  of  Sodom  and  Babylon,  which  the  old 
Puritans  inflicted,  they  alone  knew  why,  upon  some  places  in 
their  new  dominion.  There  is  a  slight  compensation  for  this 
injury  to  befonnd  in  the  fact  that  this  double  nomenclature  at 
times  proves  the  history  of  certain  localities.  Thus  we  find  tliat 
in  Pennsylvania  the  older  counties  bear  English  names,  since  the 
English  (^olonists  used  theii'  own  names  by  preference  in  those 
pai-ts  of  the  State  with  which  they  came  in  contact  Worthamp- 
ton,  Lancaster,  York,  Somerset,  and  Chester  (for  Cheshire),  coun- 
ties in  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  that  State,  show  clearly 
that  they  were  the  first  to  be  colonized  and  named.  Lehigh  and 
Delaware,  Susqnehannah  and  Alleghany,  Juniata  and  Erie,  on  tlie 
contrary,  prove  by  their  Indian  names  the  change  in  public  opin- 
ion produced  by  the  War  of  Independence.  Later  still  came  the 
Germans,  and  not  by  conquest  but  by  superior  industi'y  and  grea,t 
thrift,  became  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  on  which  they 
built  their  towns  of  Womelsdorf,  Mannheim,  and  Hannover.  Even 
the  religious  body  of  Moravians,  lai-ge  numbers  of  whom  settled 
in  this  State  and  built  hero  their  missions  and  their  convents,  left 
their  mark  behind  them  in  Bethlehem  and  Lilix  (perhaps  from 
laetiUaf),  in  Shiloh  and  Ganaan,  Salem  and  Ephrata. 
In  auotlier  instance,  that  of  Virgiaia,  the  history  of  the  State 
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may  be  read  in  bright  letters  in  its  local  names.  The  firat  settlers, 
headed  by  that  paragon  of  romantic  adventnrers,  Johii  Smith, 

"Of  name 
Most  homely,  yet  uumatclied  in  fame 
By  thoBe  of  Arthnr'B  Table  Hound ;" 

when  they  fonnd  themselves  amid  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature  in 
her  prime,  with  coast,  river,  and  woodland  expanding  around  in 
all  her  magniiicence  of  novelty  and  extent,  remembered  that  they 
were  still  patriots,  and  their  loyalty  prevailed  over  their  poetical 
taste.  Hence  they  replaced  the  stately  and  sonorous  name  of 
Powhatan  (Father  of  Waters)  by  that  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
and  their  first  permanent  settlement  was  "Old  Jamestown,  on 
the  river  James,"  This  inauspicious  opening  was  followed  up 
through  all  the  succeeding  years,  while  Spenser  dedicated  his 
wondrous  allegory  to  "  The  most  high,  mighty,  and  magnificent 
Empresse,  renowned  for  pietie,  virtue,  and  all  gracious  government, 
Eli  zabeth,  by  the  gi-ace  of  God  Qneen  of  England,  France,  an  d  Vir- 
ginia"— while  the  colony  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Stuarts  and 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  the  Old  Dominion — and  while  she 
remained  an  ill-h-eated  colonial  dependence.  There  are  no  less 
than  sixteen  princes  and  princesses  inscribed  on  her  broad  lands 
in  as  many  connties,  called  after  these  royal  personages,  begin- 
ning with  Henrico,  the  first  of  the  eight  original  shires.  By 
their  side  stand  names  of  historic  note,  still  sounding  grand 
in  their  ancient  renown :  York  and  Lancaster,  Warwick  and 
Korthumberland,  all  redolent  of  Shakespeare  and  Eapin.  Then 
come  the  governors,  each  one  commemorated  by  a  county,  and 
Patrick  Heniy  honored  by  two.  "Happily  most  of  the  rivers 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  original  appellation,  and  the 
majestic  Potomac,  the  Opecquon,  the  Ra/ppaliannock,  the  fourfold 
Ma-Ta-Po-Ni,  its  banks  famous  as  our  bloodi^t  battle-gi-ound 
on  this  Contineut,  the  Pamwikey  and  the  Appomattox,  immortal 
as  the  closing  scene  of  a  woful  straggle,  and  the  Roanohs,  all 
rejoice  in  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  their  aboriginal  names, 
hei-eafter  to  afford  full  scope  to  the  acumen  of  the  historian  and 
the  philologist."  (Hugh  Blair  Cfrigsby.) 

For  it  is  not  only  the  euphony  biit  also  the  historical  interest 
and  the  moral  weight  of  these  Indian  names,  which  should  have 
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made  tliem  sacred  to  our  forefathers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  hrave 
man  to  honor  the  enemy  whom  he  has  conquered,  and  rarely  has 
such  a  conquest  called  forth  gi-eater  Tirtnes  and  more  heroic  cour- 
age than  the  long  and  fearful  struggle  between  the  Eed  man  and 
the  Saxon.  What  sad  memories  are  not  associated  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans  with  the  dark  and  Moody  graimd,  as  the  pi-eseut 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  part  of  upper  Ohio,  were  called  for 
many  a  generation !  First,  the  ill-fated  locality  was  shunned  by 
the  Indians  with  superstitions  dread,  because  their  ancient 
traditions  spoke  of  afrightful  carnage  which  had  taken  place  cen- 
turies before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  on  the  beautiful  banks 
of  the  river.  Then  immigi-ants  settled  here  and  there  in  the  blood- 
stained region,  had  suddenly  been  assailed  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  ti"eacherous  Indians,  and  once  more  the  locality  became  the 
scene  of  a  long,  relentless  struggle  between  two  hostile  races. 
But  not  only  here— everywhere  in  the  great  "West — the  sonorous 
names  of  rivers  and  mountains  ai'e  full  of  bright  memories  of 
matchless  heroism  and  resistless  perseverance,  and  these  beantiful 
words  ought  to  be  treasured  up  and  held  as  precious  as  an  inher- 
itance of  gold.  The  giant  Himalaya  would  lose  half  its  dread 
majesty,  if  it  were  rechristened  "Wellington,  and  Chimboraao  wonld 
be  reduced  from  its  grandeur  under  the  name  of  PizaiTo.  How 
much  more,  however,  was  lost  when  Horioon  was  dubbed  by  flat- 
tering loyalists  Lake  George,  when  the  silveiy  WinoosH  received 
the  odorous  and  incongruous  name  of  Onion  River,  and  the  hills,  of 
which  the  poet  sings : 

"  Then  ditl  Ihe  crimson  streams  that  flowed, 

Seem  lilte  tlie  waters  of  tlie  brook 

That  brJgliUy  shiae,  that  loudly  daaii 

Far  down  the  clife  of  AgiwMok^' 

Zovewel^s  Flight. 
began  to  bear  the  common  name  of  White  Mountains  ! 

It  is  ti'oe,  that  occasionally  efforts  have  been  made  to  secnre  the 
Indian  nomenelatnre  of  well-known  points,  and  even  to  imitate 
the  process  in  forming  new  names.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  himself  a 
master  of  the  Ojibway  dialect  of  the  Algonquin,  acted  both  sys- 
tematically and  indiciously  in  this  matter,  when  his  position  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  enabled  him  to  asstime  authority. 
He  tells  us  in  one  of  his  admirable  and  most  interesting  reports, 
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tliat  wheiieva'  a  piace  in  the  Northwest  was  to  be  named,  its  ex- 
act situation,  and  the  pavticnlar  tribe  of  aborigines  that  inhab- 
ited the  neighborhood,  were  first  carefully  ascertained.  Then  the 
most  strildng  features  of  the  landscape  and  local  peculiarities  were 
considered,  and  some  expression  describing  them  was  chosen  and 
translated  into  the  dialect  of  the  original  oconpants.  Thus  the 
name  of  the  late  which  forms  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  was 
snccessfnlly  formed.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  had  established  the  fact  that 
all  the  fanciful  demations  of  the  name  of  the  river  were  fer  more 
poetical  than  ti-ne,  and  that  Misi-sepe,  as  it  was  originally  written, 
meant  simply  Yaat  Eiver,  jnst  the  title  which  such  a  magnificent 
river  ought  to  have.  The  Misi,  he  taught  tis,  was  the  same  in 
Missouri,  in  Michili  Mackinac — which  Father  Hennepin  actually 
wrote  Missili  Mackinac — and  in  MicMg?ai.  How  mnch  mora 
-imposing  and  suggestive  this  Indian  name  than  the  Rivihre  Col- 
ieri  of  Hennepin's  Lonisiana,  the  Rivih'e  Saint  Louis  of  La  Salle, 
and  the  Hidden  Eiver  of  the  Spanish  discoverers !  To  this  noble 
term,  a  worthy  companion  was  to  be  found  in  naming  its  first 
fountain,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  had  discovered  the  latter  himself  when 
ascending  the  river  with  his  party,  but  too  modest  to  give  it,  after 
the  example  of  other  discovere.rs,  his  own  name,  he  took  the  Al- 
gonquin word  toiosh,  a  woman's  breast,  and  adding  to  it  the  nsui 
al  local  termination  of  Indian  words,  he  fused  the  parts  into  the 
beautiful  and  appropriate  word  Itasca,  typifying  the  support  and 
sustenance  which  the  lake  afibrds  to  the  gi-eat  .river  at  its  very 
birth.  How  different  was  this  systematic  and  suggestive  method 
of  the  enthusiastic  philologist  and  philanthropic  explorer,  to  the 
popular  way  of  bestowing  names !  States  are  created  by  Congress, 
and  encumbered  with  the  name  of  tho  martyr  president;  new  coun- 
ties ai'e  formed  within  the  older  States,  and  have  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  lucky  member  of  the  local  legislature  who  proposed  the 
measure,  and  towns  bnilt  up  by  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  suc- 
cessful men  become  known  as  Tltnsville,  or  Bungtown.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  nomenclature  was  once  unconsciously  exhibited, 
when  a  great. poet,  unfortunately  not  yet  known  to  the  world  at 
large,  incorporated  in  perfectly  good  faith,  the  following  local 
names  in  his  National  Poem : 

"  Haiil  Scrabble,  Fwr  Play,  Nip  and  Tuck,  autl  Patch, 
"With  Ontholio,  "Whig  and  Deinoci'at  to  match, 
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Blue  Eiyer,  StrawlJeiTy  antl  Hoof-Noggle  steep, 
And  Traspass,  and  Slake  Bag,  Clay  Hole  deep. 
Bee  Town,  Hard  Times,  aad  Old  RattlesQslw, 
Blaclt  Leg,  Shingle  Ridge,  Babel  and  Stake, 
Satan's  Light  House,  Pin  Hook  and- Dry  Boue, 
And  Swindler'a  Eidge,  with  hazels  OTei'grown, 
Buzzard's  Eoost  Injunction,  and  The  Two  Brothere, 
Snake  Hollow  Diggings,  Black  Jack,  Horse  and  btliera. 
And  Lower  Coon,  Stump  Gtovb,  and  Red  Dog  bleak, 
Menomenee,  Rattaii  Ridge,  may  measure  out  this  sonnet, 
With  Bull  Branch,  tJppei'  Coon, — pour  no  curses  on  it ! " 

Blafik  Hawk  by  Elbert  H.  8mm.  p.  101, 

Eyen  such  atrocities  are,  however,  occasionally  surpasseiJ  by  will- 
fix!  ahsm'difcies,  ae  when  a  heantifnl  sheet  of  water  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  was  wantonly  deprived  of  its  fair  and  legitimate  Indian 
name,  to  be  eaUed  Llama  watei'  (written  now  Lama  water)  in 
honor  of  Gfeneral  "Wool  1 

The  Indian  names,  on  the  other  hand,  which  were  anew  given 
by  dieeoTerers  and  persons  in  authority,  were  generally  taken 
from  the  dialects  of  the  Algonqum  languages,  which  Mr.  School- 
craft first  proposed  to  call  by  the  generic  name  of  Algic,  and 
which  were  spoken  by  aU  the  tribes  of  New  England,  the  Middle 
States,  Virginia,  and  part  of  North  Carolina ;  a  few  only  from  the 
Ojibway  (Chippewa)  fiimily,  and  other  "Western  tribes.  Thus, 
Miagara  and  Saratoga  are  Iroquois,  like  their  kindred,  full  and 
sonorous  even  in  their  sadly  corrupted  form  of  the  present  day; 
.Alabama  and  Tuscaloosa,  Talladega  and  Pensdcola,  not  less 
musical,  have  been  ti'aced  to  a  kindred  form  spoken  by  the  Mus- 
cogees  (Creeks)  and  Seminoles,  while  Wenojia  and  Minnehaha, 
immortalized  by  Longfellow's  poem,  belong  to  the  great  family  of 
Dalicotah  Indians.  If  such  names  have  not  more  frequeatly 
retained  their  hold  on  the  places  they  once  designated  and  the 
memory  of  early  settlers,  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  latter  found 
in  the  extreme  length  of  most  Indian  words.  This  difficulty  was 
already  complained  of  by  the  great  Ehot  during  his  pious  labors 
in  writing  his  noble  work,  the  Indian  Bible ;  and  he  adduces 
words  like — "  Nnmmatchekodtantamoonganunnonash"  (thirty- 
two  letters)  meaning  ''our  lust^;"  " Noowomantammoonkanu- 
nonnaso,"  meaning  "our  loves;"  and  " Kummogkodonattootum- 
mooetiteaonganunnonash"   (forty-thi-ee  letters),  meaning    "our 
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question."  (Magnalia,  Bk.  III.,  p.  193.)  In  the  Book  of  Oommon 
Prayer,  titmslated  into  the  language  of  the  Sis  Nations,  there  are 
also  many  long  words,  such  as—"  Tsinihoianerenseratokentitser- 
oten."  (Daniel,  ix.  9.)  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  so  many  of  these 
words,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  D^cotah  bi-anch,  which 
is  rongh  and  full  of  nasal  sonnds,  have  either  been  entu-ely  lost  or 
at  least  transformed  tiU  they  can  no  longer  be  recognized. 

In  some  instances  it  is  a  special  matter  of  regret  that  the  Indian 
names^of  places  and  States  no  longer  suggest  thek  original  mean- 
ing. This  was  occasionally  simple  enough,  as  in  Connecticut— 
originally  written  QuonatigMicof—yhioh  meant  in  the  Mohegan 
dialect  "long liver;"  and  in  Massachusetts— in  the  Natic  dialect 
Masasuset-sigaitymg  "the  phwe  of  gi-eat  hills,"  with  reference 
to  the  Blue  Hills,  eleven  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Boston,  the 
highest  point  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  State.  Of  cities 
thus  designated,  MilwauUe,  recalls  its  original  name,  meaning 
"rich  lands,"  and  Sing  Sing,  the  Algonquin  word  Asingsing,  "a 
place  of  stones,"  with  all  the  greater  force  as  it  is  now,  "the 
residence  of  gentlemen,"  in  Artemus  Ward's  language,  "who 
spend  their  days  in  ponndin'  stnn."  Other  names,  however,  have 
more  or  less  pictureequeness  in  their  meaning,  and  are  not  so 
easily  improved  by  recent  changes.  Thiis  Chicago  represents  in 
its  French  pi-ouunciation  very  fairly  the  actual  sounds  heai-d  by 
the  first  IVench  esplorers,  when  the  Potawatomies,  who  dwelt 
there,  called  it  Shecaugo,  "playful  waters." (?)  Dahlonega  is  the 
softened  foi-m  of  the  Talauneca  of  the  Cherokees,  which  meant 
"yellow  metal,"  for  the  Indians  were  wellawai-e  of  the  gold  found 
in  the  neighborhood,  which  made  the  city  m  later  years  the  seat 
of  a  government  mint,  because  of  its  happy  position  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  gold-mine  district  of  Northern  Georgia.  Lake  Erie 
is  almost  the  only  remainder  now  of  "the  once  powerful  tribe 
of  Bries,  wh()  lived  where  the  State  of  Ohio  now  is;  the  latter 
name,  as  given  to  the  river,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Iroquois,  who 
called  it  the  Oheo,  "  beautiful  water,"  by  the  same  instinctive 
admiration  which  prompted  the  French  to  name  it.  La  Belle 
Eivifere.  It  had  a  lucky  escape  fi-om  Father  Marquette's  baptism, 
who  .christened  it  Ouaboukigon— a  name  which  subsequently 
shi-uuk  into  Ouahache,  and  has  finally  as  Wabash  been  given  to 
the  last  tributary  of  the  Ohio.    It  is  curious  that  a  kind  of  stigma 
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Beema  to  adhere  to  the  name,  for  eren  now  the  good  people  of  In- 
diana and  the  West  generally,  are  fond  of  saying  of  a  man  who  has 
been  cheated,  tliat "  he  has  been  Wabashed."  At  one  time,  when  the 
"  dark  and  Woody  ground"  of  Keutncky  and  Ohio  became  famous 
among  the  whites,  the  Indiana  also  felt  inclined  to  c^ll  tlieir  beaii- 
tifnl  rlTcr  rather  the  Blood  River,  so  fearful  had^been  the  scenes 
of  carnage  and  cruelty  enacted  on  its  Mr  banks.  One  of  the 
youngest  states,  Idaho,  well  deserves  its  poetical  name,  I-da-hoe, 
the  "gem  of  the  mountains,"  smd  the  name  of  the  river  Jfqreow^a- 
liela  flows  aa  smoothly  from  the  lips  with  its  liquid  notes  as  the 
ikr-famod  rye  whisky  distilled  on  its  banks,  which  is  known  all 
over  the  Union  by  the  same  term,  in  contradistinction  irom  Scotch 
and  Irish  rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  much-discuased  name 
of  the  greatest  waterfall  on  our  continent  has  been  stripped  of  all 
the  poetical  meanings  given  it  by  writers  whose  imagination  ex- 
ceeded their  knowledge.  Neagara,  the  original  word,  taken  from 
the  Seneca-Iroquois  dialect,  has  no  connection  with  catai-acts,  but 
means  prosaicaUy, "  across  the  neck,"  alluding  to  the  course  of  tlie 
river  across  the  neck  or  strip  of  land  that  lies  between  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario.  .  A  similar  idea  underlies  the  word  Mitchihan  in 
the  Ottawa  dialect,  which  was  originally  given  to  Mackiuac, 
and  meant  "  fences,"  as  if  the  island  were  lying  fence-like  befoi-e 
the  Upper  Lake.  At  least  so  says  the  Eev.  Mr.  Pierz,  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Ottawas;  but  AUouez,  his  French  predeces- 
or,  caUs  if^  a  few  years  before,  MacMJiiganing ;  the  present  word 
t  is  evidently  an  improvement  upon  both  the  former 


The  word  ^Esquimaux,  though  not  denoting  any  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  United  States,  is  still  so  frequently  regarded  as  belonging 
to  our  speech  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con-ect  the  common 
error,  hy  which  it  is  considered  a  French  term,  probably  only  be- 
cause of  its  French-looking  tei-mination.  A  teamed  linguist  of 
France  went  so  fai-  in  his  patriotic  zeal  to  reclaim  it  as  his  own, 
that  he  insisted  upon  its  beiug  a  contraction  of  ceux  qui  miauUnt  I 
The  word  obtained  its  French  appearance  j&'om  the  Canadian 
voyageurs,  who  introduced  it,  after  having  in  vain  tried  to  imitate 
in  any  better  way  the  soimds  by  which  the  Jnnuits,  aa  they  call 
themselves,  were  designated  by  the  Kenisteno  Indians  in  their 
language.    This  was  AsTihimm  or  "  eaters  of  raw  meat,"  which 
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practice  appeared  to  them  sfci-ange  enough  to  give  its  name  to  the 
whole  race,  and  hence  the  present  name  of  Esquimaux. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  for  which  a  new  term,  Walrus- 
sia,  was  proposed,  hut  deservedly  failed  to  obtain  currency,  a  few 
words  have  become  familiar  to  the  American  eai-,  which  helong  to 
the  Indians  qf  that  district.  This  is  the  Cldnooh  Jargon,  a.  conven- 
tional langiiage  like  the  Lingua  Fi-anca  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Pigeon-English  of  India,  which  dates  back  to  the  f  ur-drogners 
of  the  last  centniy.  Those  mai-iners,  whose  enterprise  before 
1800  explored  the  northwest  coast  of  Ameiica,  picked  up  at  their 
general  rendezvous,  Nootka  Sound,  various  native  words  useful  m 
biu-ter,  and  thence  transplanted  them,  with  additions  from  the 
Enghsh,  to  the  shoi-es  of  Oregon.  When  the  great  Aster's  expe- 
dition arrived  afc  the  mouth  of  the  Oolnmbia,  the  Jargon  received 
its  principal  impulse;  many  more  words  of  English  were  brought 
m,  and  for  the  firat  time  the  Ei-ench,  or  rather  the  Canadian  and 
Missouri  patois  of  the  French,  was  introduced.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  company  being  at  Astoria,  not  only  a  lai-ge  ■  addition 
of  Chinook  words  was  made,  but  a  considerable  number  was  taken 
from  the  OUhalis,  who  unmediately  bordered  that  tribe  on  the 
north.  The  language  continued  to  receive  additions,  and  assumed 
a  more  distinct  and  settled  meaning  imder  the  NoriJiwest  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  who  succeeded  Aster's  party,  as  well  as 
the  American  settlers  in  Oregon.  Its  advantage  was  soon  pei-ceived 
by  the  Indians,  and  the  Jargon  became  to  some  extent  a  means 
of  communication  between  natives  of  different  speech  and  between 
them  and  the  whites.  It  was  even  used  between  Americans  and 
Canadians.  I^rst  in  vogue  upon  the  Columbia  and  Willamette, 
it  spread  to  Puget  Sound,  and  with  the  extension  of  trade  found 
its  way  fiir  up  the  coast  and  the  rivers,  so  that  there  are  now 
few  tribes  between  the  42d  and  57th  parallels  of  latitude,  in  which 
there  are  not  found  intei-preters  through  its  medium.  Notwith- 
standing its  apparent  poverty  of  words  and  the  absence  of  gi-am- 
matieal  foi-ms,  it  possesses  much  flexibility  and  -power  of  expi-ea- 
sion,  and  really  serves  almost  eveiy  purpose  of  oi-dinary  inter- 
course. 

Mr.  George  Gibbs,  who  has  furnished  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion with  an  admirable  Dictionary  of  the  "Chinook  Jargon," 
s  the  total  number  of  words  at  about  five  hundred,  of 
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which  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  ai'e  French  and  English, 
eighteen  of  unitnown  derivation,  and  all  the  others  belonging  to 
the  Chinooii  and  kindred  dialects.  Both  elements  have  been 
slightly  modified  in  tlie  Jargon:  the  Indian  gntturals  are  softened 
or  dropped,  and  the  /  and  r  of  the  Enghsh  and  French,  iva- 
pronounceable  to  the  Indians,  are  modified  into  p  and^  I.  Grammat- 
ical forms  are  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression,  and  variations 
in  mood  and  tense  only  conveyed  by  adverbs  or  by  the  context. 

The  conversational  language  of  the  Indiana  has,  of  course,  left 
no  traces  in  our  English,  mainly  because  of  the  great  diversity  of 
dialects,  which  has  deprived  even  such  masterly  works  as  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible,  of  all  but  historic  interest.  Among  the  rare  excep- 
tions is  the  word  Tietop,  used  by  the  New  England  Indians  in  the 
sense  of  "my  friend,"  which  Mr,  Pickering  tells  us  was  in  his  day 
still  used,  colloquially,,  in  some  towns  in  the  interior  of  "  Massa- 
chusetts, to  signify  a  friend  or  (io  use  a  cant  word)  a  crony." 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  is  now-a-days  used  in  any 
intercourse,  even  with  Indians,  as  the  Warragansett  word  would 
hardly  be  intelligible  to  other  tribes.  The  term  pokeloJcen,  an 
Indian  term,  signifying,  "marsh,"  has  apparently  more  vitahty  in 
it,  for  it  is  still  very  lai'gely  used  by  lumbermen  m  Maine,  and  by 
their  brethren  in  the  Northwest,  mostly  their  kinsmen  and  al- 
ways their  pupils,  when  they  speak  of  marshy  ground  extending 
inland  from  a  lake  or  a  stream.  "  I  had  uuawai'es  pushed  the 
canoe  into  a  pokeloien  aud  was  agi'ound,  remembering  too  late 
the  half-breed's  admonitions,  who  has  specially  warned  me  against 
these  mysienonspohelokens."  (Hon.  0.  A.  Miirray's  Letters,  No.  37.) 
In  North  Oarohua  aud  fui-ther  South,  similar  swamps  are  called 
pocasans.  They  are  lands  filled  with  water  during  winter  and 
the  spring  months,  and  overgrown  with  cypress  and  juniper  trees, 
with  a  heavy  undergrowth  of  reeds.  "After  passing  this  swamp 
or  pocamn,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chowan,  you  come  to  sandy 
lands  covered  with  large  pines,  a  country  famous  for  tar-making." 
{Southern  Magaz.,  Aug.  ISyi,  p.  195.)  Tbe  himbermen  employ 
also  tlie  Indian  term  wangan,  "a  boat,"  veiy  generally  for  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  boat,  in  which  they  carry  their  tools  and  provisions, 
"Among  the  dangers  (of  lumbering  in  Maine),  where  hfe  and 
property  are  hazarded,  is  that  of  running  the  wangan,  a  phrase  well 
understood  on  the  river,"  (The  Americans  at  Home,  III.  p.  357  B.) 
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Auother  Indian  term  siu'viving  at  leaet  as  a  provincialism,  is 
the  tarUggin  of  the  exti-eme  North  and  of  Canada,  the  tariogm 
of  the  Fai-  West,  known  aa  travSe  to  the  French  voyageiira. 
This  is  a  kind  of  light  wagon,  often  drawn  by  dogs,  on  which 
Indian  squaws  are  in  the  habit  of  biinging  home  their  loads  of 
cotton-wood,  etc.,  consisting  simply  of  a  couple  of  tent-poles  with 
two  cross-bars  to  support  the  freight.  The  Canadians  have  im- 
proved them,  mainly  for  the  pui-pose  of  using  them  as  sleds  in  slid- 
ing on  the  snow  from  great  heights,  in  which  case  they  are  often 
made  to  cany  a  double  load,  the  owner  finding  it  no  easy  task  to 
steer  the  frail  vehicle  rightly,  and  to  keep  hia  fair  charge  from 
slipping  from  his  bold,  A  term  which  has  only  lately  found  its 
way  into  our  English,  through  the  increasing  number  of  hunters 
who  make  np  parties  in  search  of  elk,  moose,  etc.,  is  wMggiggin, 
as  it  is  written  from  the  sound  merely.  The  Indian  word  is  the 
Abenaki,  awiMigan,  meaning  "  a  lettei-,  book,  or  anything  written," 
and  is  in  Maine  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  Northwesl^  now  gen- 
erally used  to  designate  the  written  permit  which  has  to  be 
obtained  from  the  local  authorities — often  an  Indian  chief — ^before 
non-residents  are  allowed  to  hunt  theie  It  is  in  these  same  dis- 
tricts, also,  that  a  trap  set  by  hunters,  is  sometimes  called  by  its 
Indian  nawe  MUhag.  "The  fliat  fuis'were  brought  into  town 
yesterday,  and  already  a  niunbei  of  Killhags  have  been  put  up 
eveiywhere."  {Bradford  Timei,,  1864)  If  we  add,  finally,  the 
term  mocuch,  which  designates  in  the  Abenaki  dialect  a  large, 
peculiarly-shaped  cake  of  sugai',  we  shall  have  mentioned  all  the 
more  familiar  terms  of  this  class.  "  Covered  by  a  blanket,  and 
pillowed  by  a  mocuch  of  sugar,  each  Indian  was  asleep  upon  his 
rush-mat."     (C.  Lanman,  'Sttminer  in  the  Wilderness.) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  very  woi'd  Indian,  as  given  to  the 
race  found  hei-e  by  the  flrat  settlers,  rests  upon  a  mistake,  as  if  the 
natives  also  must  needs  be  involved  in  the  evil  fortune,  which  gave 
to  the  whole  continent,  at  the  expense  of  the  discoverer,  the  name 
of  a  man  who  had  no  title  to  such  an  honor.  For  whatever 
merit  recent  investigations  may  have  secured  to  the  bold  and 
persevering  navigator,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  his  claims  are  aa  noth- 
ing by  the  side  of  tliose  of  Columbus,  and  yet  already  in  1.507, 
in  the  OosmograpMce  Synopsis,  the  name  of  America  is  entered 
as  current  among  men. 
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In  like  maiiiier  the  poor  Redskm  also,  aa  the  early  eolonista 
called  him  on  account  of  his  color,  has  ever  since  been  known  to 
the  world  by  the  name  of  distant  Ind,  which  Cohimbus  thought 
he  had  reached,  when  he  discovered  Hispaniola.  Nor  has  he 
been  allowed  to  retain  even  that  name  long,  for  already  Charles 
Cotton  rhymes  the  verb  "  cringes "  with  "  Indies,"  and  thus  proves 
to  us  that  even  in  his  day  the  poor  Indian  had  to  submit  to 
being  called  Injun,  which  is  now  his  common  name  with  com- 
mon people,  producing  an  odd  and  detestable  resemblance  in  sound 
between  the  Indian,  the  engine,  and  the  onion  of  New  England. 
Along  the  ftontier  line  he  was  perhaps  as  frequently  called  a 
Copperhead,  an  ancient  term  of  contempt,  of  which  W.  Irving 
mates  freqiient  use  in  his  quaint  History  of  New  York.  "  These 
were  the  men,"  he  says,  "who  vegetated  in  the  mud  along  the 
shores  of  Pavonia,  being  of  the  race  of  genuine  i,oj>pi'rheaf?s , 
and  elsewhere;  "The  Yankees  sneeringly  sp  Le  of  the  lound 
crowned  burghers  of  the  Manhattoes  as  the  C<^perhead'>  In 
the  year  1861,  a  Mr.  Bnrttj  then  Qiiarteimastei  in  the  United 
States  Army,  is  said  to  have  first  applied  the  term  to  a  class  of 
so-called  Anti-War  Democrats,  Northern  sympathizers  ^(ith 
the  Southern  rebellion,  though  it  is  n  t  nnlik  ly  that  in  Ins 
patriotic  zeal  he  may  have  rather  compared  them  to  the  venomous 
and  noisome  serpent,  which  is  also  known  undei  the  name  of 
Copperhead  (Trigonocephalus  contortrix)  (_T,n  the  Inliin  be 
blamed  if  he  really,  as  is  generally  supposed,  retorted  by  fixing 
upon  the  first  invader  on  his  soil  the  equivocal  name  of  Yankee  ? 
The  best  authorities  on  the  subject  now  agi-ee  upon  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  term  from  the  imperfect  effort  made  by  the  Northern 
Indians  to  pronounce  the  word  "  English."  The  Eev.  Mr.  Hecte- 
welder,  than  whom  few  men  have  been  more  thoroughly  at  home 
in  Indian  speech  and  Indian  character,  distinctly  states,  that 
they  pronounced  it  Yengees,  and  knew  how  to  distinguish  tliem 
"by  their  dress  and  personal  appearance,  and  that  they  were  con- 
sidered aa  less  cruel  than  the  Virginians  or  Long-knives," 
{Sist.  Ace.  of  the  Indian  Nations,  p.  133.)  In  like  manner 
Judge  Durfee  refers  to  them  in  his  remarkable  poem,  "  What 
Cheer ;  or,  Roger  Wilhams  in  Banishment,"  thus : 

"  Ha !  Yengee"  said  the  Sacliem,  "  wouldst  thou  go 
To  soothe  the  hiuigiy  pauiher  acenting  blood  ?" 

(Canto  III,  32.) 
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ISoi  is  it  less  curious  to  notice  how  early  tlie  teiiii.  began  to  be 
used  in  a  disparaging  sense  by  political  or  personal  antagoniete 
of  the  bold  pioneers  and  bigoted  puritans.  The  Dutch  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  probably  iirst  of  all  applied  it  contemptu- 
ously to  theii'  formidable  rirals  on  the  Connecticut,  and  subse- 
quently the  regular  troops  took  it  np,  if  we  may  credit  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goi-don,  as  quoted  by  T.  Westcott  of  Philadelphia,  when  he 
says:  "They  (the  British  troops)  were  roughly  handled  by  the 
Tankees,  a  term  of  reproach  when  applied  by  the  i&galars'."  (JVotes 
and  Queries,  1853,  p.  57.)  Subsequently  the  daily-increasing  ani- 
mosity hetween  the  North  and  the  South  made  the  term  TanJcee 
iu  Southern  minds  an  incarnation  of  all  that  was  uncongenial 
and  distasteful,  and  hence  during  the  war  tJte  Tanks  became  the 
universal  designation  of.Federal  soldiers  in  the  Confedei^icy,  eyen 
as  they  were  called  Reis — not  Rebels — ^by  Northern  men.  "With 
a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  the  poor  Confederate  soldier,  who 
succumbed  morally  to  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  Northern 
prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  in  his  dire  need  tooi:  the  oathand 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army,  was  contemptuously  called  a 
galvanized  J^awil^se— probably  by  an  indistinct  association  with 
the  worthless  galvanized  imitations  of  gold  and  silver,  now  so  pop- 
ular with  the  masses. 

The  same  fatality  which  made  the  words  Ameiica,  Yankee, 
and  Indian  genuine  misnomers,  seems  to  have  followed  even  the 
national  songs  of  the  American  people.  Yankee  Doodle,  at  least, 
and  the  well  Imown  tune  which  bears  this  name,  are  anything  but 
American.  Where  their  birthplace  really  was,  is,  however,  quite. 
a  mystery  yet.  New  discoveries  are  constantly  made:  Kossuth 
Was  reported  to  have  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  national  airs  of 
his  own  Magyar  race,  and  a  learned  diplomat  of  the  United  States 
discovered  it  among  the  Basque,  in  one  of  their  ancient  Sword- 
Dances.  This  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  wicked  wits  of  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  whistled  tlie  tune  in  the  ears  of  the  Nell 
Gwynnes  of  that  time,  and  it  is  fonnd  jingling  iu  a  song  on  a 
femous  lady  of  easy  virtue  in  those  days: 

"  Lucy  Locket  list  lier  pocket, 

Kitty  Fislier  foHnd  it ; 
Kothing  in  it,  nothing  on  it. 
But  tlie  binding  round  it." 
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Those  iiidefetigable  students,  the  Duyckincks,  tracli  it  still  far- 
ther back  to  the  old  songs  of  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  Holland, 
and  claim  that  Dutch  laborers  used  to  siug: 

"  Tanker  didel,  doodd  down, 
Difiel,  dudel,  lenter ; 
Tanker  viver,  voover  vown, 
Botermilk  and  Tanler  "-^ 

■which  certainly  has  a  snepicious  look  of  originality  about  it,  and 
might  well  shake  our  faiih  in  the  assei-tion  that  one  Dr.  Sliack- 
burg  of  the  Britisli  Anny  composed  the  famous  song.  Its  adop- 
tion as  a  national  air  dates  from  the  day  on  which  a  country  fifer 
liappened  to  play  it  as  a  ciuick-march  at  the  head  of  a  small 
detachment  of  gallant  countrymen  going  to  the  fight  at  Bunker 
Hill. 

The  ti-ne  Yankee  of  our  day  is  the  son  of  H"ew  England,  the 
descendant  and  worthy  represeutatiye  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  the 
heir  to  all  their  noble  qualities,  homely  virtues,  and  violent  preju- 
dices. The  type  does  not  find  its  fullest  expression  in  the  accom- 
plished Bostonian,  though  he  live  at  the  "  Hub  of  the  "World,"  and 
be  firmly  persuaded  that  modern  cultui-e  radiates  from  bis  native 
town  to  all  pai-ta  of  the  earth ;  but  rather  in  the  thrifty  farmer 
and  hardy  mechanic,  who  can  do  anything  from  running  a  plough 
to  ruling  a  State,  from  selling  wooden  nntmegs  to  winning  a  seat 
in  the  Senate,  and  now  and  then  in  a  master-mind  like  Emerson's 
or  Lowell's.  Very  different  is  he,  indeed,  from  the  gay,  generous 
Southron,  as  the  Southerners  ai-e  apt  to  be  called,  whom,  at  an 
eai'ly  periodof  our  history  the  Indians  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Long-knives.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  this :  "  In 
the  year  1764,  a  Colonel  Gibson  of  Port  Pitt  came  accidentally 
upon  a  party  of  Mingoes,  encamped  on  Cross  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ohio.  Little  Eagle,  a  distinguished  chief,  commanded  the 
party,  and  upon  discovering  the  whites,  gave  a  fearful  whoop 
and  at  tho  same  time  discharged  his  gun  at  the  Colonel.  The  ball 
passed  through  Gibson's  coat  wiiJiout  injuring  him.  With  the 
quickness  of  a  tiger  he  sprang  upon  his  foe,  and  with  one  sweep 
of  his  sword,  severed  the  head  of  Little  Eagle  from  his  body.  Two 
other  Indians  were  killed  by  the  whites,  but  the  others  escaped 
and  repoi-ted  that  the  white  captain  had  cut  oS  the  head  of  their 
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chief  with  his  long  knife.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
and  feai-fiilly  significant  term  Long-knives.  It  was  applied 
thronghont  the  war  to  Virginians,  and  even  to  this  day  has  not 
been  forgotten  by  some  of  the  Western  tribes."  (W.  De  Hass,  His- 
tory of  Indian  Wars,  p.  316.)  Even  the  mutual  aversion  of  the 
white  against  the  red  man  has  by  no  means  become  quite  extinct, 
and  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  this  feeling  was,  on  tlie  part  of 
the  former,  all  the  stronger  and  deeper  as  the  poor  Indians  were — 
thanks  to  early  preachers— for  along  time  looked  upon  as  wor- 
shippers and  agents  of  Satan.  Hence  the  tenn  Indian  hating,  is 
still  of  frequent  use  in  the  Far  West,  and  represents  a  passion, 
which  is  even  now  a  mingled  ferocity  and  fanaticism,  incon- 
cejvahle  to  quiet  Christians  and  perhaps  to  any  other  men  hut 
border  adventurers. 

Of  the  many  words  designated  as  Indian,  we  omit  here  all 
names  of  plants  and  animals,  which  will  be  mentioned  elsewhei-e, 
and  allude  only  to  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  language 
or  the  habits  of  the  Ameiican.  Thus  he  has  learned  from  the 
cautious  savage  to  traverse  woods  and  march  to  distant  points  of 
attack  in  a  single  line,  so  that  every  man  steps  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  man  before  him,  and  baffles  any  guegs  at  the  number  that  may 
have  passed.  This  is  called  walking  Indian  file,  and  applied  to 
any  occasion  where  people  walk  one  behind  the  other.  Indian 
Forts  are  inclosui-es,  found  in  large  numbers  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  less  frequently  in  New  England,  Canada,  and 
Virginia,  occupying  high  bluff  points  or  headlands,  scarped  on 
two  or  more  sides  and  naturally  easy  of  defence.  When  found 
on  lower  gi-oirnd,  they  are  genei-ally  msed  on  some  dry  knoll  or 
little  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  or  where  a  bend  in  the  river 
lends  security  to  the  position,  but  they  stand  invariably  near  an 
nnfailing  snpply  of  water.  The  embankments  are  seldom  over 
fonr  feet  high,  pierced  hy  one  or  more  gateways,  and  sun'ouuded 
by  a  ditch  of  some  depth.  It  has  been  questioned,  however, 
whether  these  fortifications  belong  to  the  pi-esent  race  of  Indians 
or  the  Aztecs  that  preceded  them  in  the  country. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  Canada  thei-e  are,  besides, 
many  places  found,  where  the  Indians  huiied  their  dead,  and  these 
are  known  as  ionepUs.  The  bones  are  usually  deposited  in  long 
trenches  or  pits,  forming  very  extensive  works  and  accumulations. 
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The  ceremony  of  thus  interring  the  bones  of  the  departed  was 
called  by  the  Indians  the  "second  burying,"  and  took  place 
among  some  tribes,  like  those  idaited  by  Charlevoix,  every  eight 
yeai's,  but  among  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurona  every  ten  years. 
Early  settlers  occasionally  quote  these  burials  as  ^a  festival  of  the 
dead.     (H.  E,  Schoolcraft.) 

These  Indian  Forts  are,  moreover,  carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Indian  Mounds  which  are  found  in  nearly  eveiy  State 
of  the  Union,  but  in  all  probability  have  but  rarely  any  connec- 
tion -with  the  Aborigines.  The  habit  of  the  people  of  ascribing 
any  imueual  form  of  the  snrfaoe  ground  to  the  agency  of  the 
former  owners  of  the  land,  has,  no  doubt,  led'  to  the  designation 
of  these  mounds  as  Indian.  In  many  cases  they  are,  of  course, 
burial-places  of  the  Eed  man,  and  when  opened,  are  found  to  con- 
tain bones,  tomahawks,  and  other  rude  tools  and  weapons.  Such 
abound  especially  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and,  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living,  the  Indians  of  the  Far  West  have 
come  to  visit  once  more  the  graves  of  their  forefathers  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  startling  the  quiet  dwellers  there  by  their  sudden  and  un- 
couth appearance,  and  yanishiag  again  like  a  dream,  after  having 
deposited  some  simple  memorial  on  one  of  these  mounds.  In  other 
pai'ts  of  the  country  eveiy  rounded  knoll  is  so  called,  and  thus 
in  California,  especially  in  times  of  flood,  "cattle  and  sheep  are 
gathered  on  Indian  Mounds,  waiting  the  fate  of  their  compan- 
ions, whose  careaeses  drift  by  or  swing  in  eddies  with  the  wrecks 
of  barns  and  outhouses."  (P.  E.  Harte,  T7ie  Luck  of  Eoanng 
Camp,  p.  331.)  But  here  also  they  are  strangely  mixed  up  with 
the  Indians,  and  thus  the  same  author  sj^ieaks  of  the  end  of  one  of 
his  m,ost  gi-aphically  described  heroes :  "  He  was  bnried  in  the 
Indian  Mound,  the  single  spot  of  strange,  perennial  greenuess, 
which  thepooraborigineshadraisedabove  the  dusty  plain."  (p.  234.) 

The  State  of  Florida  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  mounds,  which  are 
famiharly  known  as  Chunk  Yards  or  Ohwihee  Yards,  consisting 
of  oblong  yards  adjoining  high  moimds  and  "rotundas,"  built  hy 
the  Seminoles.  In  the  centre  stands  a  mysterious  obelisk,  and  at 
each  of  the  more  remote  corners  a  post  or  strong  stake,  to  which 
their  captives  were  bound  previous  to  being  tortured  and  burnt. 
The  able  historian  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bartram,  says :  •'  Tlie  pyramidal 
hiUs  or  artificial  mounts,  and  highways  or  avenues,  leading  from 
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them  to  artificial  ponds  or  lakes,  vast  tetragon  terraces,  chunk- 
yards,  and  obelisks  or  pillars  of  wood,  are  the  only  monnmenta  of 
labor,  ingenuity,  and  magnificence  that  I  have  seen,  worthy  of 
notica"  Later  reseai-ches  haye  led  to  the  discovery  that  CJmnkee 
was  the  Indian  name  of  a  game  played  with  a  fla^  round  atone 
and  a  pole  abont  eight  feet  long;  the  former  was  rolled  forward 
and  the  pole  thrown  at  the  same  time,  by  two  players,  and  he 
whose  pole  came  nearest  to  the  stone  won  the  game. 

As  the  Indians  have  been  led  by  their  white  friends  to  consider 
a  present  in  the  light  of  an  exchange  only,  being  always  expected 
to  give  much  land  for  little  value,  this  has  given  rise  to  the  term 
Iiidian  Giver,  meaning  a  child,  or  a  man,  who  desires  the  return 
of  his  gift.  Among  the  articles  which  unfortunately  still  consti- 
tute the  staple  of  all  such  presents,  spirits  of  some  kind,  or  fire- 
water, as  the  English-speaking  Indians  often  call  it,  holds,  of 
course,  a  prominent  rank.  It  is  a  sad  index  to  the  nature  of  the 
vast  majority  of  such  transactions  between  white  and  red  men, 
that  the  term  Indian  Liquor  is  universally  known  to  meau  adul- 
terated whiskey.  Nor  is  water  the  only  element  of  adulteration: 
tobacco,  red  pepper,  and  other  condiments  are  apt  to  be  added  in 
large  quantities  bj  dishonest  dealers  and  agents. 

Wild  orchards  of  uugrafted  apple  and  peach  trees  are  frequently 
called  Indian , orchards,  under  an  erroneous  impression  that  they 
were  planted  by  the  red  men  ;  but,  except  in  the  more  prosperous 
Indian  Reservations  or  Reserves,  tracts  of  land  secured  to  them 
by  the  government,  and  in  regions  where  they  have  long  been  per- 
manently settled,  as  in  the  Territory  of  the  Choctaws,  the  poor 
Indian  is  not  apt  to  plant  trees;  besides,  he  is  fully  aware  that 
ungrafted  peacli-trees  are  apt  to  be  hardier  and  more  productive 
than  the  finer  vai-ieties. 

Of  all  the  snbjects  connected  with  the  original  race  in  Ameri- 
can life  none  holds  -  probably  a  more  prominent  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  masses  than  the  Indian  Summer,  a  short  but  sur- 
passingly beautiful  season  in  the  latta-  part  of  autumn.  A 
similar  spell  of  fine  weatlier,  as  it  is  called  by  another  American- 
ism, is  noticed,  in  other  countries  also,  and  frequently  compai-ed 
to  the  halcyon  period  of  the  Greeks,  so  that  Shakespeare  could 
poinledly  say : 
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"Expect  Saint  Mai-tin's  summer,  halcyon  tkjs,"—(flewjFjr.,  P(sr(  1,  S.) 
in  allneion  to  what  he  elsewhere  calls : 
"  Farewell  thou  latter  spring, 
Farewell  all  hallown  summer." — {Henry  IV.) 
In  Bcgland  the  eeaaoii  derived  its  name  of  Saint  Mai-tin'e  or 
Martin  Mass  Summer,  from  the  fact  that  it  commonly  begins 
there  about  November  11,  St,  Martin's  day ;  on  the  Continent  it  is 
called  Summer  Close  and  "  r4t^  de  St.  Martin,"  with  an  ungallant 
double  maauuig,  whicli  allows  the  term  to  be  applied  to  ladies  of 
advancing  years.  It  may  be  that  there  is  an  association  of  the 
same  ideal  though  less  delicately  expressed,  in  the  German  "  Alte 
Weiber  Sommer,"  while  in  Chili  it  is  called  St.  John's  Summer. 
In  the  United  States,  this  season,  when  "  twinkle  in  the  smoky 
light  the  waters  of  the  rill,"  generally  begins  in  November,  though 
the  period  varies  ivithin  a  month.  It  is  characterized  by  fair  but 
not  brilliant  weather ;  the  air  is  smoky  and  hazy,  perfectly  still  and 
moist;  and  the  sun  shines  dimly,  but  softly  and  sweetly,  through 
an  atmosphei'c  that  some  call  copper-colored  and  others  golden, 
in  accordance  with  their  power  of  poetical  perception.  The 
name  of  Indian  Sum«ier  is  differently  explained.  The  Eev. 
James  Freeman  derives  it  fi.-om  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  par- 
ticulai'ly  fond  of  it,  regarding  it  as  a  special  gift  of  their  favorite 
god,  the  god  of  the  Southwest,  who  sends  the  soft  southwest 
winds,  and  to  whom  they  go  after  death.  Daniel  Webster  said 
that  the  eai-ly  settJers  gave  that  name  to  the  season  because  they 
ascribed  its  pecuhar  featui-es,  the  heat  and  the  haze,  to  the  burning 
of  the  prairies, by  the  Indians  at  that  time.  Mr.  Kercheval, 
however,  gives  a  more  plausible  explanation;  "It  sometimes 
happened,  that  after  the  appai-ent  onset  of  winter,  the  weather 
became  warm ;  the  smoky  time  commenced,  and  lasted  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  days.  This  was  the  Indian  Summer,  be- 
cause it  Ekfforded  the  Indians — who  during  the  severe  wintei" 
never  made  any  incursions  into  the  settlements — another  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  them  with  their  destructive  wai'fai'e.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  saddened  every  countenance,  and  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun  chilled  every  heart  with  horror.  The  appre- 
hension of  another  visit  from  the  Indians  and  of  being  driven 
back  to  tlie  detested  fort,  was  painful  in  the  highest  degree." 
{Hist,  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  p.  190.) 
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Many  Indiaa  teiins  have  become  so  incorporated  into  American 
speech,  and  have,  at  times,  struck  their  roots  so  deep  into  piiblic 
iustitations,  as  to  have  become  almost  true  Americanisms.  Such 
are  toiffwani  and  wampum.  The  former  is  the  Anglicized  form 
of  a  phi'ase  in  the  Natic  dialect  of  the  Algonquin  family;  here 
wSkouom'dt  meant  "in  his  or  her  house,"  and  the  curtailed  word 
wehouam  was  the  tiiie  ancestor  of  the  modern  wigwam  in  the 
sense  of  an  Indian's  hut  or  cabin.  The  original  hut,  generally 
made  of  skins  and  affording  but  scanty  shelter  in  protracted  bad 
weather,  stands  in  strange  contrast  with  the  imposing  building  in 
New  York,  in  which  the  wigwam,  i.  e.,  the  headquarters  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic organization  of  great  power  and  influenoe  are  now  estab- 
lished. This  political  body  derives  its  name  of  Tammany,  and  that  of 
Tammany  Ball,  from  an  ancient  chief  of  the  JVarraffanseit  Indiana, 
called  Miantonomu,  who  had  his  seat  on  Tammany,  a  hill  north 
of  Neivport,  where  he  and  Canonicns  sold,  in  1638,  Aquiduot  or 
the  Isle  of  Peace,  now  the  State  of  Ehode  Island,  for  twenty- 
three  broadcloth  coats- and  tliirteen  hoes,  "  as  also  two  torkepes." 
Political  adversaries  will  have  it  that  this  mode  of  "  selling"  has  not 
yet  gone  out  of  practice  at  the  place  that  now  bears  the  name. 

Oi-dinarily  such  sales  were  made,  and  if  not  made,  cbufirraed  in 
waitipum,  the  current  coin  of  the  Indians.  This  consisted  of 
strings  of  shells,  which  were  frequently  united  into  a  broad  belt, 
worn  as  an  ornament  or  a  girdle.  Wampum,  an  Algonquin  word, 
meant  originaDy  nothing  more  than  "white"  and  served  to  des- 
ignate only  inferioi"  shells,  which  were  white,  and,  accoi'ding  to 
the  accounts  of  colonial  chroniclers,  were  held  equal  to  silver, 
while  the^eac,  or  "  black" — whence  wampumpeage — were  compared 
to  gold.  Seimp.  was  in  Algonquin  the  name  of  shell-money  geu- 
eiically  and  Roanohe  in  Yirginia,  forwhich  now  wampum  is  used. 
The  white  money  was  made  from  the  shells  of  Fyrula  cantculata, 
a  large  pear-shaped  univalve,  sometimes  called  "periwinkle." 
The  part  used  was  the  columella  or  pillar,  the  whorls  being 
broken  off;  they  were  not  eatable,  lite  the  English  periwinkle, 
and  attained  considerable  size.  The  more  costly  beads  came  from 
the  largest  shells  of  the  Quahaug  or  Cohog,  a  weUi,  known  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  as  the  Round  Clam,  and  belonging  to 
the  genus  Venus  mcrcenaria,  which  is  so  called  on  account  of  their 
being  used  as  cnrrency.    The  inner  surface  of  these  sliells  is  bCau- 
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tifnlly  polished,  the  centi-e'of  the  valves  pure  white,  and  part  of 
the  outside  mantle  of  a  rich  violet.  This  border  the  NaiTagansett 
Indiana  made  into  the  blue  shell-money,  which  they  call  Stickan- 
hock,  by  breaking  it  into  small  pieces  and  rubbing  them  with 
stones  till  they  were  cylindrical  and  could  be  drilled  lengthwise. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  Indians  ehould  have  done 
thie,  and  done  it  so  very  neatly,  without  metallic  tools,  and  yet 
Eoger  ■WiUiams  says,  expressly :  "  before  everthey  had  awle-blades 
from  Europe  they  made  shift  to  bore  this,  their  shell-money,  with 
atones."  {Key  to  the  Indian  Languages,  p.  150.)  Of  the  use  of 
setoan  a  writer  on  the  "  New  Jfetherlaiids  in  1679,"  says,  quoting 
from  a  journal  of  that  yeai- :  "  We  eat  down  before  the  Are.  There 
bad  been  thrown  upon  it,  to  be  roasted,  a  pailful  of  Gowanus 
oysters,  which  are  the  best  in  the  countt-y.  They  are  large  and 
full,  some  of  them  not  less  than  a  foot  long.  We  had  for  supper 
a  haunch  of  venison,  which  he  had  bought  of  the  Indians  for 
three  guilders  and  a  half  of  seewant,  that  is,  fifteen  stuivers  of 
Dutch  money,  and  which  weighed  thirty  pounds."  (Putnam's 
Magazine,  April,  1858.) 

Like  the  precious  metal,  these  shells  served  at  the  same  time  for 
ornaments  and  for  money,  and  being  strang  were  worn.in  brace- 
lets and  necklaces.  The  Indians  have  always  been  exceedingly 
fond  of  personal  ornaments,  and  the  great  chief  who  now-a-daya 
delights  the  crowds  in  Washington  by  stalking  down  the  avenue 
in  all  his  bravery  and  finery,  had  his  prototype  in  tlie  warrior  de- 
scribed thus  a  hundred  years  ago :  "  One  of  them  was  a  Delaware 
chief;  he  wore  the  badges  of  his  office,  the  wampuvi  belt,  three 
haif-moons,  and  a  silver  plate  on  his  breast;  bands  of  silver  on 
both  arms,  and  his  eai-s  cut  round  and  oniamented  with  silver; 
the  hair  on  the  top  of  hie  head  was  done  up  with  silver  wire," 
(17ie  Johnson  Bogs'  Account  of  their  Escape  in  1788.)  When  made 
up  into  belts  or  bands,  four  inches  wide  and  three  to  five  feet  long, 
they  were  exchanged  in  ratification  of  treaties,  and  given  and 
received  as  title-deede.  The  two  colors  were  at  times  wrought 
together  in  patterns,  and  by  a  methodical  arrangement  made  to 
aid  the  memory.  As  the  female  revolntionista  of  Paris  regiatei-ed, 
accoi-ding  to  Dickens's  account,  the  doomed  aristocrats  in  their 
knitting,  so  the  Indians  wove  the  etorj  of  the  past  and  the  promise 
of  the  future  into  wampum  belts.    Father  Marquette  tells  us, 
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moreover,  that  words  addressed  to  the  Indians,  wlieii  not  accom- 
panied by  a  wampum  belt,  were  considered  not  important,  and 
that  the  missionary,  who  first  announced  the  gospel  in  a  village, 
always  spoke  by  the  "belt  of  the  prayer,"  which  he  held  in  hie 
hands,  and  which  remained  to  witness  his  words  when  tlie  sonnd 
bad  died  away,  A  similai'  use  is  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
another  variety  of  shells,  called  ^f^Mts.^Dentalium),  which  tlie 
natives  use  mainly  for  ornaments,  bat  in  certain  localities  also 
employ  after  the  manner  of  wampum.  "  The  men  did  not  think 
their  gala-eqnipments  complete,  unless  they  had  ajewelof  Am'yMrt, 
or  wampum,  dangUng  at  the  nose."  ( W.  Iiwing's  Astoria,  11.  p.  87.) 
Anotiier  Indian  term  still  prominent  in  the  organization  of 
great  political  bodies  in  America  is  the  name  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  before-mentioned  fraction  of  the  Democratic  party, 
th&iT_3ichm.  This  term  seems  to  have  been  peculiai-  to  North- 
em  Indians,  since  Captain  John  Smith  calls  the  head  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Indians  Mtig,  and  then  continues:  "  His  (Powhatan's) 
inferior  kings,  whom  they  call  Verowances,  are  fcyed  to  rule  by 
custom ;  the  commander  they  caU  Gaucorouse,  which  is  captain" 
(ffist  of  Va.,  I.  p.  143),  while  Beverley  says,  "  a  cocharouse  is  one 
that  has  the  honor  to  be  of  the  king  or  queen's  council,  with  i-elar 
tion  to  the  afE^irs  of  government."  (Hisl.  of  tTie  Valley  of  Va., 
III.  117.)  The  woi-d,  which  has  a  suspicious  English  sound  about 
it,  became,  perhaps  on  that  account,  a  favorite  in  the  South,  and 
was  long  used  to  designate  a  person  of  consequence  among  the 
Eed  men,  although  ah-eady  the  Swedish-Indian  Dictionary  of 
1696  calls  the  chief  Saocheeman.  This  tei-m  Sachem  and  the 
equally  familiar  Sagamore,  often  considered  distinct  terms,  are  in 
reality  one  and  the  same;  so  far  from  meaning  two  different 
things,  they  are  simply  variations  of  the  original  Sahemo,  the 
name  for  a  chief  in  all  the  New  England  dialects.  Captain  John 
Smith  explained  the  meaning  thus : "  For  their  government :  every 
8aohmi\&  not  a  king,  but  their  great  j^acAemshave  divei's  &c/*ems 
imder  their  protection,  paying  them  tribute,  and  dai-e  make  no 
waiTes  without  his  knowledge,  but  every  Sacheni  cares  for  the 
widowes,  orphans,  the  aged,  and  maimed."  {Hist,  of  Va.,  IL  p.  338.) 
The  modem  poet,  for  his  part,  describes  his  appearance  in  these 
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"  He  looks  like  a  Sachem,  in  ted  biauket  wrapt, 

"Who  'mid  som«  cmincil  of  the  and-gai'bed  -whites, 
Erect  and  storn,  in  his  own  memory  wrapt, 
Witli  distant  eye  biwods  over  other  sights." 

(J".  R.  Lowell,  An  Indian  Bmmner  Beee^-ie.) 

The  rule  of  tho  Sacliem  has  long  since  passed  away;  a  Sachem- 
dom, such  as  the  older  writers  spoke  of,  when  describing  the  terri- 
torial extent  of  a  Sachem's  power,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  our 
day,  yet  the  word  still  survives  and  is  in  constant  use.  This  ia 
even  more  strikingly  the  case  with  the  Indian's  wife,  his  squaw, 
a  word  originating  in  the  Algonquin  language,  and  appearing  in 
the  New  England  dialects  as  squah  or  esquah,  while  in  Ojibway 
it  is  more  simply  qttah  or  equah,  a  form  which  has  led  to  a  com- 
parison with  the  old  English  even  (queen),  a  woman.  Her  child 
is  strangely  disguised  under  the  name  of  pappoose,  which  even  so 
great  a  scholai'  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft  fancied  to  be  of  Indian  origin, 
becanse  papois  resembled  a  root  meaning  "  to  laugh."  Now,  as 
Indian  eMldreii  alone  ever  langh,  such  aji  exhibition  of  glee  and 
mirth  being  regarded  as  undignified  by  older  people,  the  designa- 
tion appeared  to  be  very  appropriate.  As  such  it  was  used  by  W. 
Irving;  "  Marching  fearlessly  forward,-  our  valiant  heroes  carried 
the  village  of  Oommunipaw  by  storm,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
vigorously  defended  by  some  half  a  score  of  squaws  and  pap- 
pooses  "  {Misi.  of  J^ew  York,  p.  331)  ;  and  J.  G.  G.  Braiuard  sings 
of  one : 

"  Here  Ilia  young  sqiiaw  her  cradling  ti'ee  would  choose, 
Smging  her  chant  to  hush  hei-  swsirtpappoose." 

More  careful  researches  have,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  that 
there  is  no  such  word  in  any  Algonquin  dialect,  and  tha.t  pappoose 
is  nothing  more  than  an  imperfect  effort  to  pronounce  the  English 
word,  babiea,  as  Yankee  arose  from  English.  It  has,  therefore,  to 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  many  such  words,  which  owe  their 
Indian  origin  to  the  imagination  of  the  whites  and  not  to  the 
language  of  the  natives.  Such  is  also  the  word  Pale-face,  a  great 
favorite  with  Cooper  and  many  poets,  which  probably  never  was 
seriously  used  by  an  Indian  in  his  own  tongue,  but  ma,kos  quite  a 
pretty  appearance  in  such  lines  as  these : 
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"The  braye  Teciimseh's  words  are  good: 
One  league  for  terror,  Strife  and  blood. 
Must  all  our  far-spread  trlbis  unite ; 
Then  aball  tbe  pale-face  sinlc  to-night." 

{TeeumseJi,  by  Oolton,  XVIH.) 

Tho  word  Manitou,  whicli  is  generally  held  to  mean  Godj  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  angry  discussion.  This  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  early  missionaries,  from  the  zealous  Puritan  of  tbe 
M"orth  to  the  pious  Lutheran  in  Delaware  and  Virginia,  used 
the  woM  as  representing  the  one  gi'eafc  God  of  Christianity.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  Maiiitou  is  a  word  employed  to  sigiiiiy' 
the  same  thing  by  all  Indians  from  the  Gitlf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  this  is  simply  spirit.  Now,  the  Indians  have  good 
and  bad  spirits.  Hence,  it  was  at  a  great  risk  that  the  New 
England  apostle,  as  well  as  the  unknown  author  of  the  "  Vocabu- 
larium  Barbaro-Virgineomm,"  printed  in  Stockholm  in  1696, 
could  dare  say :  Manctto :  "  God,"  For,  the  Indians  have  a  Mane- 
iou  for  every  cave,  waterfall,  or  other  commanding  object  iu  nature, 
and  generally  make  offerings  to  them  at  such  places.  Their  had 
Manetou  differs  in  no  way  from  our  Devil.  Hence,  Judge  Durfue 
was  perfectly  right,  when  he  wrote : 

"Praying  for  good,  we  to  Cawlanfowit  how, 
And  shunning  evil,  we  to  Chepian  cry; 
To  other  ManiUooa  we  offerings  owe, 
Dwell  they  in  mountain,  flood,  or  open  sky." 

(Wliat  Oliem-.Qimt.  II.  B.) 

When  Father  Marquette  came  to  the  Indians  who  directed  his 
steps  toward  the  Mississippi,  "they  answered,'.'  he  writes,  "  that 
they  were  Ilinois,  and  in  token  of  peace  they  presented  their 
pipes  to  smoke.  These  pipes  for  smoking  are  called  in  the 
country  the  Calumets."  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  owe  to 
these  words  of  the  pious  and  energetic  missionary  the  addition 
to  our  language  of  this  word.  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  an 
Indian  word,  as  is  frequently  believed  and  quite  as  frequently 
stated.  Their  own  word  is  simply  a  term  meaning  pipe. 
Calumei,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  form 
of  the  French  word  "Chalumeau,"  from  the  Latin  ■'Calamus," 
and  was  the  najne  given  to  a  pipe  by  early  French  settlers,  the 
colonists  of  ISTew  France,     It  is,  thpi'ofoi'o,  a  raucli  more  genuine 
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Amerieauism,  than  most  of  the  Indian  words  which  we  have 
simply  obtained  from  the  Indians  in  common  with  all  other 
nations.  The  term  canoe,  on  the  other  hand,  has  probably  a 
more  legitimate  Indian  pedigree.  Although  it  has  reached  ns 
only  through  the  same  French  agency  in  the  diminntive  form  of 
canot,  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  it  is  the  Carib  word  canaoa; 
at  least  the  natives  of  San  Salvador  are  said  to  have  called  smaller 
boats  thus,  when  Cohimbne  firefc  landed  there.  The  Indian's 
canoe  in  the  Northwest,  it  is  well  known,  is  made  of  tlie  Paper  or 
Canoe  Birch  (Betula  papji-acea),  fonnd  in  Maine  and  the  whole 
North,  bnt  not  in  the  Sonth.  Its  thick,  glossy,  and  pliant  bark 
is  tised  by  the  Indians  for  the  mannfacture  of  baskets,  boxes,  and 
trinkets  of  aU  kinds,  which  they  ornament  with  beads  and  col- 
ored straws.  It  is  this  bark  also  which  served  their  ancestors,  as  it 
serves  them  now,  in  some  districts,  for  the  much  more  important 
structure  of  canoes,  for,  taken  whole  from  the  tree,  it  can  be  spread 
open,  fashioned  into  a  graceful  shape  and  lined  Avith  wooden 
ribs.  They  are  still  used  wherever  the  Indians  have  an  abiding 
place,  and  hunters  are  apt  to  speak  of  them  briefly  as  birches. 
The  short  oar  with  a  broad  blade  by  which  the  exceedingly  frail 
and  nicely-balanced  canoe  is  propelled,  requires  no  mean  skill  and 
close  attention ;  hence  the  slang  phrase  of  paddling  07ie's  own 
canoe  means  to  be  skillful  and  energetic  enough  to  succeed 
unaided,  as  the  song  says : 

"  Voyngei'  upon  life's  sea, 
To  yourself  be  ti'ae ; 
And  where'ei'  your  lot  may  be, 
Paddle  yowr  own  canoe." 

{Sim^r's  Mag.,  May,  1854.) 

Among  the  articles  of  personal  apparel  which  distinguish  the 
Indian  there  are  two,  which  have  been  and  stQ!  are  so  extensively 
used  by  the  whites  also,  that  their  names  have  become  household 
words  and  parts  of  our  language.  These  are  the  Mocassin  and 
the  Tomahawk.  The  former,  in  the  Massachusetts  dialect  wi-it- 
ten  "Mocasson,"  in  the  Kenisteno  dialect  and  some  other 
offshoots  of  the  Algonquin  "  Mockistu,"  is  a  shoe  made  of  soft 
leather  without  a  stiff  sole,  frequently  ornamented  more  or  less 
richly.  These  shoes  have  bee]i  largely  adopted  by  Western  hunters 
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and  all  men  who  have  hard  work  to  do  in  winter.  Thus  wc  are 
told  that  "  the  loggers  are  obliged  to  take  good  care  of  their  feet; 
one  of  them  often  wears  three  or  fonr  pair  of  socks,  with  a  pair 
of  mocassins  oyer  them — the  mocasains,  because  they  give  thfe 
foot  more  freedom  and  thus  render  them  less  liable  to  freeze,  are. 
generally  prefeiTed  to  coarse  leather  boots."  (Minnesota  PineriRS, 
Putnam's  Magamw,  July,  1857.)  They  are,  however,  no  pro- 
tection against  cold  or  wet ;  hence  S.  Kercheval  tells  ns  that  "  in 
winter  they  were  staffed  with  deer's  hair  or  dry  leaves  to  keep  the 
feet  warm,  but  in  wet  weather  it  was  usnally  said,  that  they  were 
only  a  decent  way  of  going  barefooted,  owing  to  the  natural 
spongy  nature  of  the  leather  of  which  they  were  made."  (Hist 
of  the  YaMey  of  Virginia,  p.  331.)  A  resemblance,  more  fancied 
than  real,  has  given  to  a  poisonous  snake  (Tosieophis  pisci- 
vorus),  which  is  brown  with  black  bars  feintly  marked,  like  the 
black  marks  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  btiff  leath&r,  the  name  of 
Mocassin  Snake,  while  in  the  South  a'  man  made  drunk  by  bad 
liq^uor  is  said  to  have  been  "  bitten  by  the  snake,"  or  simply  to  be 
mocassined. 

The  tomahawlc  had  in  like  manner  become  the  familial' weapon 
of  the  frontiersman,  wlio  handled  it  with  greater  skill  oven  than 
the  Indian,  In  most  Algonquin  langnages  the  word  appears  as 
taHima^an,  consisting  of  otamalta, "  to  beat,"  and  egan,  a  term  used 
in  the  construction  of  all  verbal,  nouns,  SO  that  it  literally  means 
"  a  beating-thing."  The  name  was  given  by  the  natives  to  every 
form  of  heavy  war-club  in  nse  among  them,  though  the  most 
common  form  was  that  of  a  comparatively  light  axe  with  ahollow 
handle,  so  that  it  could  serve  as  a  pipe  also.  To  the  upper  pai-t  the 
scalp  of  the  defeated  enemy  was  iVequently  attached.  A  favorite 
game  of  the  early  settlers  is  thus  described  by  Kercheval:  "The 
trntiahawh,  with  its  handle  of  a  certain  length,  will  make  a  given 
number  of  turns  at  a  given  distance ;  at  five  steps  it  will  strike 
with  the  edge,  handle  downwards;  at  seven  and  a  half  it  will  strike 
witii  the  edge,  handle  upwards,  etc,  a  little  experience  teaches  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  and  the  sport  of  tltrowing  the  hatchet  is  great." 
{Eist.  of  the  Valley  of  Va.,  p.  243.)  As  the  Indians  performed 
certain  ceremonies  with  the  tomahawk,  burying  it  when  they  made 
peace,  and  digging  it  np  again  iipon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  the 
two  customs  soon  became  familiar  to  the  early  settlers,  and  the 
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phrases,  burying  the  hatchet,  and  digging  up  tJie  hatchet,  were  soon 
used  in  convei-sation  generally  for  the  reopening  or  amically 
arranging  of  difBculties  of  eveiy  kind.  Time  W.  Ii-ying  says : 
«  They  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  together,  and  the  colonel  claimed 
the  credit  of  having,  by  his  diplomacy,  persuaded  the  sachem  to 
huTy  the  hatchet,"  ( Washington,  I.  p.  361,)  and  the  backwoodsman 
gives  his  advice  in  the  homely  words :  "  now,  shet  up  and  don't 
bother  talking  about  diggingup  the  haichet."  {Ufe  on  the  Prairies, 
p.  314.)  The  sh'ange  process  of  scalping  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Indians  of  this  Continent;  at  least  it  has  not  yet 
been  found  among  other  tribes;  tlie  Eed  man,  it  is  well  known, 
prepared  himself  for  his  fate  by  allowing  his  hair  to  grow  in  a 
long  tuft  on  top  of  his  head,  which  he  called  his  scalp-loch.  The 
victor  would  seize  it  with  his  left  hand  and  with  a  sharp  knife,  the 
scalping-knife,  by  a  single  turn  of.tlie  hand  sever  the  skin  in  a 
circle  on  the  croWn  of  the  head ;  then  witli  a  powerful  jerk  pull 
off  hair  and  skin,  and  transfer  it  to  his  belt  or  tomahawk.  The 
custom  is  still  prevalent  among  several  Western  tribes,  and  the 
term  of  scalping  so  familiar  to  Amencans,  that  it  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  used  for  "  total  defeat "  or  "  utter  annihilation  in  debateJ^  ,  The 
favorite  term  for  the  actual  operation  among  Western  huZtei-sahd 
frontiersmen  was,  however,  the  graphic  phrase  lifting  hair,  and  thfis 
a  recent  Army  Eeport  could  still  contein  the  words :  « I  saw  at  ono6 
that  the  Arrapahoes  were  not  after  stealing  cattle  but  after  UfHiig 
Mir,  and  tcld  the  corporal  so,  bnt  he  would  jiot  believe  me." 
{Congressional  Meport,  August  17,  1868.)  Before  setting  out  on 
what  they  call  the  war-path—a  word  that  has  led  to  tlie  use  of 
the  phrase,  he  is  out  on  the  war-path,  for  a  man  who  is  about  to 
make  a  deliberate  attack  on  an  adversaiy  or  a  measure— t*  com jicj";- 
fire  is  lit  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  around  which  gather  the 
iraves  of  the  tribe,  as  their  fighting  men  ai-e  now-a-days  oflBcially 
described  in  the  military  j-eports  from  the  Western  Plains.  Tlie 
term  itself  is,  however,  of  French  origin,  and  was  first  used  by  the 
admirable  missionaries  of  Franra,  as  when  Father  Hennepin  says : 
"  One  of  the  iraves  accompanied  me  down  to  the  river  holding 
the  precious  vessel  close  to  his  heart."  At  this  council-flre  they  sit, 
often  for  hoars,  smoking  in  silence  their  Kinni-Einnich  or  Killi- 
IHnnick,  as  it  sounds  in  some  dialects,  a  term  originating  with  the 
Bahcotahsor  Sioux,  and  designating  a  mixture  of  dried  sumac  leaves 
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turning  red,  and  red  willow  bark,  -wliich  are  finely  chopi^ied  and 
grated,  and  then  mixed  with,  a  certain  proportion  of  genuine  to- 
bacco. The  ti-ne  smoker  from  the  East  would  probably  appreciate 
the  mixture  as  little  as  the  Englishman  relishes  the  tea  of  the 
Continent,  improved  (!)  by  spices  or  a  few  spoonfuls  of  rum,  but 
Westei-n  trappers  and  hnuta'S  soon  learn  to  prefer  it  to  genuine  to- 
bacco. When  the  latter  is  mixed  with  the  bark  of  the  cornel-treo 
it  is  known  as  Esquipomgole.  Then  Apotv-vmw  is  held,  a  corrup- 
tion of  powaii,  which  in  the  Hew  England  dialects  meant  a 
prophet,  conjuror,  or  medicine-man,  called  in  Ojibway  wakeiio  or 
jossakeed.  The  term  was  adopted  by  the  early  settleis  for  any 
great  assembly  called  together  by  Indians  to  celebrate  feasts,  per- 
form dances,  or  hold  councils,  S.  Kercheyalsays:  "Towards the 
latter  part  of  February  we  commonly  had  a  fine  spell  of  open, 
-wstrm  weather,  during  which  the  snow  melted  away..  This  was 
denominated  ihe  pow-wowing  days,  from  the  supposition  that  the 
Indians  were  then  holding  their  war-councils  for  planning  their 
spring-campaigns  into  the  settlements.  Sad  experience  taught  us 
that  in  this  supposition  we  were  not  often  mistaken,"  {IBst.  of 
the  Valley  of  Va.,  p.  190.)  The  term  seems  to  have  been  sugges- 
tive enough  to  be  fnlly  adopted,  and  is  still  very  generally  used  to 
designate  any  public  meeting,  perhaps  witl)  a  sly  suggestion,  that 
there  was  more  zeal  than  sense  exhibited  there.  "  Tammany  held 
another  pow-wow  on  the  subject,  but  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a 
row,"  said  the  New  York  Hei-ald  on  February  3, 1867.  The  usual 
fi-eedom  is  taken  with  the  noun  and  it  is  changed  into  a  verb,  so 
that  Dr  Kane,  a  cai-eful  writer,  could  correctly  say  of  the  proph- 
et of  the  Esquimaux :  "He  prescribes  oi  pow-wows  in  sickness  or 
over  wonnds,  directs  the  policy  of  the  little  state,  and  is  really  the 
power  behind  the  throne."  (Arctic  Explorations,  II.  p.  118,) 

The  family  of  the  Indian  is  somewhat  oddly  calleda  lodge,  from 
the  Fi-euch  word  hge,  for  hut,  whenever  not  the  braves  only,  but 
women  and  children  are  all  included.  "  It  was  not  pleasant  to 
learn,"  says  Governor  N,  8.  Langford,  "  that  twenty-five  lodges  of 
Indians  had  gone  up  the  valley  a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  and 
to  be  told  by  a  trapper  tliat  he  bad  been  robbed  by  tliem,  and,  in 
common  parlance,  set  on  foot  by  having  his  horse  and  previsions 
stolen."  {The  Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone,  1871.) 

What  most  distinguishes  the  Indian  in  his  external  appearance, 
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IB  the  Toiem  he  wears  on  his  breast — a  device  of  some  animal,  a 
wolf,  a  heron,  or  a  turtle,  which  is  drawn  in  paint,  or  engraven  in 
the  akin  of  his  body.  It  seryes  to  distinguish  from  generation  to 
generation  the  parlicnlar  class  or  snbdivision  of  his  tribe  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  often  fnrnishes  the  name  of  the  whole.  The 
word  is  of  Algonquin  origin,  and  sometimes  derived  from  dodaim, 
a  tenn  signifying  townmark,  but  nnfortnnately,  there  is  no,  snch 
word  as  dodaim,  to  take  it  from.  Longfellow  spesika  of  it  elo- 
quently, thns : 

"  And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts. 

Of  the  graves  yet  unfoi^otten, 

Each  his  own  ancestral  iotem,. 

Each  the  symhol  of  his  household. 

Figures  of  Uie  bear  and.  reindeer. 

Of  t}ie  turtle,  ci'ace,  and  beaver."        {Uiawatlia.) 

This  common  custom  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  continent 
hitherto  known,  seems  not  to  have  reached  northward  beyond 
a  certain  line,  for  W.  H.  Dale  telis  us  that  the  "  Totemic  system 
is  not  found  among  the  Innnit."  (Alaska  and  its  Resources, 
p.  333.) 

Besides  these  words,  derived  more  or  leas  directly  from  Indian 
terms  and  Indian  customs,  American  English  has  borrowed  from 
them  a  number  of  names  in  Natural  History  and  in  the  kitchen. 
It  is  quite  characteristic  of -this  that  the  first  mention  ever  made 
of  Americanisms  should  be  contained  in  the  words:  "Sed  et  ab 
Americanis  nonnulla  miituamur  ut  mais  et  canoa."  (Alex.  Gill, 
cited  by  J.  K.  Lowell.)  Maize  is,  however,  rather  of  West  Indian 
origin,  belonging  to  the  Carib  language,  and  in  Hayti  called 
mahiz  or  mains,  of  which  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  first 
discovery  made  maie,  and  through  the  French  mals,  we  have 
obtained  ouiv  term.  The  first  origin  of  tlie  grain  is  wrapt  in  as 
much  mystery  as  that  of  most  cereals ;  like  all  prodncte  of  foreign, 
unknown  countries,  it  appeared  under  the  general  name  of  Indian 
Gorn  in  Spain,  and  Turkey  Corn  in  Italy,  just  as  the  bird  of  this 
continent  appears  as  coq  d'hide  in  French,  and  aa  a  turjeey  in 
English.  In  America  it  is  universally  known  as  corn,  since  every 
country  calla  the  staple  cereal  by  this  generic  name,  so  that  wheat 
{or  all  small  grains)  in  England,  rye  in  Germany,  and  oats  in 
Sweden  appear  as  coi'n  in  thu  idioms  of  these  countries. 
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Its  fertility  and  great  nutritive  power  attracted  early  much 
attention,  and  from  the  first  settlements  to  our  day,  it  has  been 
the  staple  food  of  man  and  beast.  Beverley  already  alludes  to 
some  of  the  many  varieties  found  in  this  country.  "Flint  Corn," 
he  says,  "looks  smooth  and  as  fnll  as  tlie  early  ripe  corn,  the 
other  has  a  larger  grain  and  loots  shrivelled,  with  a  dent  on  the 
back  of  the  grain,  as  if  it  had  never  come  to  perfection ;  this  they 
call  she-corn.  This  is  esteemed  by  the  planters  as  the  best  for 
increase."     {Hist,  of  Virginia,  p.  137.) 

Corn  is  not  eaten  raw,  though  there  seems  to  be  literally  no 
stage  at  which  the  ear  is  not  fit  for  food  when  snitably  prepared. 
The  tucMt,  as  the  green  ear  is  called  as  long  as  it  is  soft  and 
milky,  is  quite  a  delicacy  to  some  palates,  but  generally  its  con- 
sumption is  considered  too  great  a  waste,  and  time  is  given  it  to 
fill  up,  grow  to  full  size,  and  harden.  The  imperfectly-formed 
ear,  on  the  contrary,  is  called  ajiiMin,  a  term  said  to  be  of  In- 
dian origin,  though  the  presumption  is  not  improbable  that  ii,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  English  word  nothing,  which  the  negroes 
very  uniformly  pronounce  nuffln,  and  nuhUn.  The  modes  of 
preparing  the  green  and  the  ripe  ear  for  the  table  are  almost 
infinitely  varied,  from  the  simple  asheake  of  the  Indian,  to  the 
elaborate  pudding  of  the  great  city.  Furnishing,  at  all  times, 
a  toothsome  dish,  it  is  perhaps  most  appreciated  in  the  simple 
shape  of  roasting-ears,  as  the  latter  are  called,  when,  still  green, 
they  are  quite  soft  and  pulpy,  with  just  enough  consistency  to  be 
roasted  Indian  fashion,  before  a  fire  or  in  the  hot  ashes.  "Indeed, 
this  is  a  very  good  and  pleasing  food,"  says  Beveiiey,  naively 
{Bist.  of  the  Valley  of  Va.,  p.  117),  and  P.  Carti-ight,  more  plaint- 
ively :  "  The  Methodist  preacher  of  those  days  {before  1800),  often 
slept  m  dirty  cabins,  on  earthen  floors,  before  the  fire,  ai^roasiing- 
ears  for  bread,  drank  buttermilk  for  coffee,  or  sage  tea  for  impe- 
"nai,"  and  took,  with  a  hearty  zest,  deer  meat,  or  bear  meat,  or  wild 
turkey,  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper— if  be  could  get  it" 
(AutoUography,  p.  343.)  When  ripe,  the  grains  become  too  hard 
for  eating,  and  have  to  be  ground  into  corn  mhal,  which  the 
negroes  of  the  South  invariably,'  and  very  judiciously,  prefer  to 
wheat  flour.  This  meal  is  made  up  in  various  ways,  the  sim- 
plest of  which  was  learned  from  the  Indians.  "Tempering  this 
flower,"  says  vahant  John  Smitli,  "  with  water,'they  make  it  either 
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ill  cakes,  coveriug  them  with  ashes  till  they  are  baked,  and  then 
washing  them  in  fair  water,  where  fchey  drie  presently  with  their 
own  heat ;  or  else  boyle  them  in  water,  eating  the  broth  with  the 
bread,  which  they  call  Ponap."  {Virginia,  I.,  p.  127.)  The  lat- 
ter word  was  the  term  apohn  in  the  Powhatan 'dialect,  and  hence 
comes  the  modern  ^owe,  a  name  invariably  given  in  the  Sonth  to 
a  maize-cake.  Hence  even  F.  Olmsted  could  still  wilte,  "  We 
all  clustered  ai-ound  the  fire,  the  landlady  alone  passing  through 
our  aemi-circle,  as  she  prepared  the  pone  and  fry  and  coffee  for 
our  meal."  {Texas,  p.  319.)  The  negro  of  former  days,  pre- 
paring ilia  simple  but  savory  meal  in  his  cabin,  would  dab  the 
roughly-kneaded  cake  down  npon  his  hoe,  and  thus  bake  it  be- 
fore the  fire;  the  resnlt  was  a  hoe-cahe,  unsightly  to  the  eye,  but 
palatable  enough.  Quaint  old  Barlow  refers  to  it  when  he  says : 
"  Some  talk  of  hoe-cahe,  fair  Virginia's  pride."  {Hasty  Pud- 
ding, 33.)  In  the  New  England  States  anothei-,  not  less  primi- 
tive method  was  pursned ;  here  the  dongh  was  spread  upon  the 
stave  of  a  barrel-top  and  thus  baked  before  the  Are;  at  times 
the  ii'resistible  pumpkin  was  mixed  with  it,  and  then  it  appeai-ed 
as  "Rich  Johnny-cake,  his  mouth  has  often  tryed."  (J.  Barlow.) 
Prom  thence  the  precious  dish  spread  westward  with  the  restless 
Yankee,  and  already,  in  1840,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dnncan  conld,  on 
the  floor  of  Congi'ess,  speak  of  life  in  Ohio  as  men-y  enongh, 
when  "  The  frolic  consisted  in  dancing,  playing,  and  singing  love 
and  murder  songs ;  eating  Johnny-cake  and  pumpkin  pies,  and 
drinking  new  whiskey  and  brown  sngar  out  of  a  gourd." 

In  olden  times,  the  johnny-cake  seems  to  have  appeared  occa- 
sionally in  an  odd  disguise,  if  we  recognise  him  in  the  following 
lines ; 

"  Then  times  were  good ;  mei'chants  cared  not  a  msli 
For  other  fare  tha-ajoTioMn  and  muah." 

(ffeifl  MnglaTtd  Oiisis.  Benjnmiu  Thomson,  1075.) 

But  while  hoe-cake  is  dear  to  the  South,  and  johnny-cake  at  home 
alike  in  the  East  and  West,  the  hasty  pudding — Indian  nieal  stir- 
red in  boiling  water  into  a  thick'  battel',  and  eaten  with  milk  and 
sugar,  or  molasses — is  a  favorite  dish  all  over  the  Union.  Joel 
Barlow's  popular  poem  on  the  subject  describes  the  primitive 
mode  of  preparing  it  thus ; 
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"  She  learnt  with  atoiics  lo  crack  the  well  dried  maize, 
Thro '  the  rough  sieve  to  abake  tlio  golden  shower. 
In  iKiiling  water  stir  tlie  yellow  flour ; 
Tiie  yellow  flovir,  bestrew' cl  wid  stirr'c!  witli  Lastc, 
Swells  in  the  flood,  and  thickens  to  a  paste, 
Then  pnfls  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim, 
Diinks  the  dry  knobs,  that  on  t!ie  surface  swim ; 
The  Icnobs  at  last  tlie  busy  ladle  breaks, 
Anfl  the  wliole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes." 

The  dish  was'a  favorite  of  the  Indians,  and  in  fact  their  common 
food  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Tliey  called  it,  to  the 
ear  of  the  early  eettJers,  mpawn,  tut  this  -was  probably  merely  a 
corrnption  of  the  Lenape  or  Delaware  name  asapahn  and  ie,  no 
doubt,  the  same  as  the  samp  mentioned  by  Roger  Williams,  as  "  a 
Mud  of  meaje  pottage  unparcLed;  from  this  the  English  call 
their  .samp,  which  is  Indian  corn,  beaten  and  boiled  and  eaten 
hot  or  cold,  ivith  milke  or  butter,  which  are  mercies  beyond  the 
natives  plaine  water,  and  which  is  a  dish  exceedingly  wholesome 
for  the  Euglish  bodies."  (Key  to  the  Ind.  Lang.,  p.  13.)  Both 
words  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Algonquin  saphac,  meaning 
"soft  griiel,  or  anything  thinned,"  but  early  settlers  fancied  it  a 
Dutch  worij,  and  hence  honest  J.  Barlow  could  yrite  indig- 
nantly : 

"  On  Hudson's  bank,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn, 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  tlie  name  otmippa^m." 

(Hasty  P'Mdwg.) 

Sfor  was  he  less  patient  with  his  Southern  neighbors,  of  whom 
he  speaks  with  equal  scorn : 

"  E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  liow  I  blush 
To  liear  the  PennsjlTanians  call  thee  ■mush  ;  " 

and  yet,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough,  he  would  have  heard  the 
name  ot.mush  given  to  the  pleasant  and  extremely  untritious  dish 
all  over  the  South.  It  was  almost  tiniversally  known  to  the  In- 
dians, as  seems  to  be  natural  from  its  great  simplicity ;  it  is  proba^ 
bly  the  ^'sagmnity,  that  ia  to  say,  Indian  meal  boiled  in  water,  and 
seaaoned  with  grease,"  of  Father  Marqnette.  In  some  parts  of 
the  West,  another  mush  is  frequently  used,  but  as  it  is  made  of 
rye  after  the  manner  of  a  Haaty  Pudding,  it  is  called  Eye  Mush. 
Besides  the  more  aristocratic  batter-cake,  found  to  perfection  in 
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the  South,  there  is  anothei'  preparation  of  corn  called  hominy,  or 
honiony,  an  Indian  dish,  so  called  from  an  Indian  word  written 
hy  Roger  Williams  in  his  Key  ahuminea,  meaning  "  parched  corn," 
and  in  the  Powhatan  dialect  ustatahominy,  while  E.  Beverley  has 
it  rockahominy.  {Hist,  of  Va.,  p.  155.)  To  prepare  this  diah,  which 
ia  likewise  eaten  all  over  the  Union,  but  especially  appreciated  in 
South  Carolina,  the  corn  is  either  coarsely  ground  or  hulled,  and 
boiled  with  water,  S.  Kercheval  already  calls  "  hog  and  hominy 
the  standard  dish  of  all  early  settlers"  (p.  48),  and  to  this  day,  pork 
and  corn,  in  this  shape,  are  relished  alike  by  high  and  low. 
"  That  ar  Jake,"  says  Jim  the  Cracker,  in  an  account  of  Georgia, 
"'11  never  make  a  man,  Cap'n;  he  don't  take  kindly  to  koff  and 
hominy,  no  how,  but  ketches  them  no  'count  birds  and  eats  'em. 
Yea,  air,  he  does ;"  while  T.  0.  Richards,  in  his  "  Rice  Fields  of 
the  South,"  tells  us  that "  to  be  bidden  to  a  planter's  ?wy  and 
hominy,  is  to  be  presented  with  the  full,  free  hospitality  of  his 
house."  From  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  kernel  thus  hujled, 
a  snapping-beetle,  or  Elater,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  caUed  the  "Emi- 
iiiy -heater."  (S.  S.  Haldeman.)  A  more  direct  and  more  correct 
connection  exists  between  the  name  of  the  cereal  and  that  of  the 
river  which  has  become  so  fiimons  during  the  late  Civil  "War,  the 
Ohickahominy,  which  was  so  called  from  flowing  through  the 
fertile  lowlands  that  bore  King  Powhatan's  ample  harvests,  and 
thus  became  the  great  granary  of  his  dominions.  The  name 
itself,  Okecahaminend,  in  the  original,  meant  "land  of  much 
grain."  A  special  variety  of  corn,  with  dark,  smaU  grains,  serves 
to  furnish  a  Yankee  dainty,  very  popular'  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  hardly  known  elsewhere.  The  gi'ains  are  placed  on  a 
heated  shovel  or  held  in  a  wire  gauae  over  a  brisk  fire,  till  they  pop 
open,  sweUiug  to  great  size,  and  in  tlie  act  of  bursting,  expose 
the  snowy  white  inside,  thus  presenting  a  pleasing  appearance  in 
harmony  with  their  attractive  odor.  This  ia  called  Fop  Corn, 
and  eaten  with  salt  or  sugar.  The  same  tendency  to  pop  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  variety  of  cake  made  of  Indian  corn,  baked  very  liard, 
and  called,  from  its  disposition  to  jump  about  in  tlie  act  of  baking, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  dodge.  Corndodger.  "Corndodger  and  fried 
baoon,"  says  I".  Olmsted  in  bis  pleasant  book  on  Texas,  "  seem 
to  be  the  universal  food  of  the  people,"  and  a  Western  tourist 
assures  us  that  "Corndodger,  baked  in  the  ashes,  salt  pork  broiled 
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on  the  end  of  a  etick,  and  a  little  muddy  tea,  must,  on  tie  prairie, 
suffice  for  the  hungry  stomach."  Gorrir-juice  is  tlie  poetical  name 
which  Western  men  are  fond  of  giving  to  whistoy,  boeauae  it  is 
frequently  mnde  of  corn,  and  thus  justifies  the  quaint  quotation 
of  J.  E.  Bartlett  :— 

"  Old  Monongaliela  whiskey, 
Wliiakey  made  of  ladiim  corn  juice." 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  do  honor  to  another  combination  of 
corn  with  kindred  dainties,  which  we  owe  to  the  Indians,  their 
mesicewoiash  in  the  Narragansett  dialect.  In  its  Anglicised  form 
it  i-eappears  as  suecotash  or  sucJcatasli,  and  consists  of  green  corn 
with  beans  boiled  together,  ^  which  experts  add,  after  the  example 
of  the  Indians,  a  small  allowance  of  venison.  The  palatable  dish 
is  held  specially  dear  in  New  England,  and  hence  appeared  in  due 
form  at  an  Indian  banquet  held  in  1836,  in  Providence,  in 
honor  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Rhode  Island,  "An  Indian  mat  being  spread  out,  a  large  wooden 
platter  well  flUed  with  boiled  bass  graced  the  centre  supported 
on  one  side  by  a  wooden  dish  of  parched  corn,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  similar  one  at  succotash."  {Stone's  Life  of  ffowland,  p.  362,  B.) 
The  word  nocake  with  its  ludicrous  resemblance  to  English,  but 
quoted  in  Wood's  New  England  Prospeci,  1634,  as  a  true  Indian 
word,  represented  a  powder  made  of  Indian  corn  parched  in  the 
ashes,  and  stuffed  into  a  long  leathern  bag  to  serve  as  provender 
for  long  journeys.  Although  the  preparation  is  of  course  no 
longer  used,  the  woi-d  may  still  be  occasionally  heai-d  in  the  New 
England  States.  Mixed  with  sugar  the  same  powder  appears 
under  the  name  of  Rokage  or  Yokmge. 

H"ext  to  succotash  the  most  important  article  of  food  with  tlie 
Indian  was  probably  .PewiTwiccf)!,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
the  main  reliance  of  all  explorers,  hunters,  and  voyagers.  The 
name  consists  of  the  two  Kenisteno  words  pemis,  which  means 
fat,  and  egan,  the  general  substantive  inflection,  so  that  the  whole 
simply  signifies  "fat-substance."^  It  consists  mainly  of  buffalo 
meat—though  other  meat  is  sometimes  used' in  the  same  manner 
— dried  in  flakes  and  then  pounded  between  two  stones.  The 
powder  is  nest  put  into  bags  made  of  the  hide  of  the  slain  ani- 
mal, with  the  hair  outside,  into  which  melted  fat  is  poured  till  it 
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is  quite  fulL  Then,  the  whole  heing  pressed  down,  the  top  of  the 
bag  is  closely  sewed  up,  and  thus  the  valuable  provender  can  be 
easily  carried  and  long  preserved.  jPifty  pounds  of  meat  and  forty 
pounds  of  fat  make  a  bag  of  pemmican,  and  will  last  a  eai-eful 
traveller  several  mouths.  In  this  state  it  may  be  eaten  raw,  but 
the  voyagenrs  generally  mix  it  with  a  little  flour  and  water,  and 
tlien  boil  it,  in  which  form  it  is  known  throughout  the  Iforth- 
wesfcern  territory  under  the  elegant  name  of  robbiboe.  Travellers 
have  always  found  pemmican  good  and  wholesome  food,  though  it 
would  perhaps  he  more  palatable  without  its  unprepossessing  ap- 
pearance and  a  goodly  number  of  buffalo  hairs,  which  are  apt  to  be 
mixed  up  with  it  through  the  carelessness  of  the  hunters.  The 
pemmican  of  Arctic  explorers  and  hunters  in  other  continents  is 
made  of  any  meat  that  is  available,  after  the  same  pattern,  and 
often,  for  good  reasons,  without  the  admixture  of  fat. 

A  plant  of  such  universal  nsefnlness  and  so  familiar  to  a  gieat 
nation  could,  of  course,  not'  fiiil  to  furnish  in  its  vaiions  parts 
also  a  number  of  terms  and  phrases  to  the  idiomi.  The  cob,  the 
spite  or  stipe,  on  which  the  seed  of  the  plant  grows,  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  old  English  meaning  of  "head'  at- 
tached to  eob  (the  German  Kopf) ;  but  Americans  carefully  distin- 
guish between  ears  of  corn,  as  they  are  called  while  the  ears  are 
yet  attached  to  the  stipe,  and  cobs  of  corn,  when  the  latter  are  re- 
moved. They  still  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  nutriment,  wlien 
mixed  with  more  valuable  food ;  hut  their  best  use  seems  to  be 
for  pipe-heads,  for  which  they  ai-e  extensively  used  by  the  poor 
people  of  the  South.  There,  it  must  not  be  overloolced,  the  coi 
or  pithy  placenta,  which  remains  when  the  gi-ains  have  been 
shelled  off,  is  as  large  as  the  fuil  ear  of  the  itforthern  corn.  Old 
smokers  say  tliat  a  Vii'ginia  corn-cob  pipe  surpasses  all  others  in 
sweetness,  lightness  and  endurance.  The  name  of  this  part  of 
the  plant  «nce  gave  rise  to  an  unexpected  witticism  on  the  part 
of  a  negro,  who,  after  the  sun-ender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town  in  1783,  remarked  to  a  friend  t  "  He  no  C^ormwallis  now ;  he 
(7oiwallia ;  Gineral  "Washington  shell  all  the  com  off  him  too 
slick."  Cornstalk,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  name  of  a  famous 
Indian  chief,  well  known  in  the  ]]istoi-y  of  early  Northwestern 
settlements.  The  leaves  of  the  beautiful  plant,  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  augar-eane,  and  is  often  chosen  in  lawns  and  gardeu- 
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plots  aa  a  gi-acefnl  centre  to  tufts  of  smaller  plants,  are  called 
blades,  and  when  dried  and  stacked  up  for  use,  assume  the  name 
of  fodder,  furnishing  with  the  top  of  the  stalk  most  valuable 
food  for  all  cattle.  It  is  these  blades,  iuterepersed  with  the  grace- 
fnl  iasseU,  as  the  flowers  are  called,  and  ripening  ears,  which 
were  used  for  ornaments  in  the  first  efforts  ever  made  at  a  style  of 
American  architecture.  A  variety  of  maize  is  known  as  broom- 
corn,  since  its  top  and  dried  seedstalks  furnish  the  immense 
■majority  of  brooms  used  in  the  Uuion.  Acorn  craeher  is  looked 
upon  as  ki  low  a  person  that  he  is  simply  called  a  craeher;  he 
inhabits  the  low,  unproductive  regions  near  the  sea-shore,  and 
besides  his  generic  name  derived  from  the  chief  article  of  his 
diet,  be  appears  as  Conch  or  Low  Downer  in  North  Carolina,  and 
as  Sandhiller  or  Foor  White  Trash  in  Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Even  in  Florida  he  is  found  occasionally,  leading  a  wretched  life 
in  the  woods,  and  resembling  in  his  habits  the  worst  of  the  old 
Indians.  The  Grach&rs  of  North  Carolina,  dka,  perhaps,  tlie  poorest 
of  them  all.  "  Their  occupation  is  collecting  turpentine,  and  they 
are  said  to  possess  an  unnatural  craving  for  a  day-diet.  They  are 
popularly  known  as  CracherSj^ini  their  gaunt  aspect  andhaggai'd, 
vacant  countenances  induce  one  to  suppose  that  they  might  with 
greater  tratli  be  called  cracked."    {Blaclcwood,  Jan.  1860.) 

Oorn  Bights,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  the  earliest  times  of 
western  settlements,  rights  to  land  acquired  by  cultivation,  for : 
"In  17T6  settlements  were  made  on  New  Eiver  (in  Virginia); 
the  lands  taken  up  in  this  region  being  held  by  what  were  known 
as  Oorn  Rights — ^whoever  planted  an  acre  of  corn  acquired  a  title 
to  a  hundred  acres  of  land."    (Withers,  p.  48.) 

The  outer  husk,  by  which  the  grain  is  protected  against  the 
weather,  is  generally  caUedjftwci,  and  although  a  common  saying 
has  it  that  a  man  or  a  thing  is  not  worth  a  shuck  or  not  morth 
shucks,  this  shows  only  the  relative  merit  of  the  latter  in  compai'- 
ison  with  the  moi-e  valuable  ear.  Shucks  are  very  much  prised  at 
the  South  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  the  hushing  or  shucking  (from 
Shuck,  the  husk  of  a  walnut  or  sheU  of  a  bean, — Grose.)  of  cona  is 
universally  an  occasion  of  jnerry-mating,  and  one  of  the  gayest  of 
rural  frolics  known  in  the  country.  At  the  North  the  thrifty 
farmer,  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  the  Canticos,  as  his  fathers  called 
their  frolics  from  an  Indian  word,  invites  his  neighbors,  far  and 
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near,  to  help  Mm,  as  he  is  expected  aud  ready  to  help  them  another 
day,  and  then  they  set  to  work,  lads  and  lasses,  with  many  a 
merry  custom  inherited  from  their  forefathers, 

"  For  eacJi  red  ear  &  gen'ral  kiss  he  gains, 
Willi  cacli  tunut  ear,  she  smtits  (Jie  luckless  swains." 
(Barlow's  Basiff  Padding.) 
and  thus 

"  In  the  bara  the  youths  and  maidens 
Strip  the  eoru  of  Sissfc  and  tassel, 
Warm  the  dullness  of  Octoher 

With  the  life  of  Spring  and  May ; 
"While  through  eveiy  chinlt  the  lantei'ns 
And  sonorous  gusta  of  laughter 
Make  assault  on  night  and  silence 
With  the  counterfeit  of  day." 

(Helen  Lee.) 

In  the  South  the  negroes  used  to  have  high  times  at  corn-shuck- 
ing, and  gaye  especially  full  play  to  their  quaint,  bnt  melodious 
songs,  with  wliich  they  lightened  the  labor  and  transformed  the 
task  into  a  frolic.  The  following  portions  of  two  such  songs  may 
serve  as  specimens  of  a  class  of  songs  which  will  soon  have  ceased 
to  exist  and  be  speedily  forgotten : 

"  Oh  boys  1  Come  along  and  sAweft  the  corn  ; 
Oh  boys !  Come  along  to  Iho  rattle  of  the  horn  I 
We'll  sftii&i:  and  sing  to  the  coming  of  the  moon, 
And  den  we'll  ford  the  river. 
Oh  BobBLdleyOI  O!  01 
How  could  you  fool  the  'possum  bo  ?" 

The  other  used  to  be  snug  by  one  voice,  the  response  being 
given  in  a  chorus,  and  at  each  refrain  the  husked  ear  would  he 
thrown  on  the  rapidly-rising  pile  in  the  centre : 

"Solo.  Obadiali.  Solo.  Poad  too  deep. 

Chorus.  Jumped  into  the  fire.  Chorus.  Jumped  in  the  creek. 

Solo.  Fire  too  hot.  Solo.  Creek  too  shallow. 

Chorus.  Jumped  in  the  pot  Chorus.  Jumped  in  the  tallow. 

Solo.  Pot  too  black.  Solo.  Tallow  too  soft. 

Chorus.  Jumped  in  the  crack.  Chorus.  Jumped  in  the  loft. 

Solo.  Crack  too  high.  Solo.  Loft  too  rotten. 

Chorus.  Jumped  in  the  sky.  Clioiiis.  Jumped  in.  the  cotton. 

Solo.  Sky  too  blue.  Solo.  Cotton  so  white. 

Chorus.  Jumped  in  the  canoe.  Chorus.  Stayed  there  all  nightl" 
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Of  late  a  very  brisk  trade  has  sprung  up  in  hackled  simeks, 
and  a  Virginia  paper  said,  "  we  saw  a  letter  from  Charleston,  8, 0. 
as  to  whether  two  hundred  tone  per  month  could  be  supplied," 
(Fredericksburg  Herald,  Dec.  10, 1870.)  Duriug  the  Civil  War, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  original  Blue  Backs  of  the  Confederacy 
{so-called  in  opposition  to  the  Gi-em  Backs  of  the  Union)  soon 
became  known  aa  SJiuc/cs,  a  name  sufficiently  significant  of  their 
evil  repnte  as  a  circulating  medinm.  Those  were  the  days,  when 
it  was  currently  reported  that  ladies  in  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy could  be  seen  in  the  streets,  followed  by  a  servant  who 
carried  the  piles  of  money  for  the  marketing,  which  they  brought 
themselves  home  in  their  hands.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  in  American 
history  when  paper-money  had  been  i-educed  to  such  a  low  state. 
The  same  thing,  precisely,  had  happened  in  the  days  of  the 
Eevolution,  when  General  Washington  had  already  said,  (Decem- 
ber, 1779,)  "a  wagon  load  of  money  will  now  scarcely  purchase  a 
wagon  load  of  provisions." 

A  GornBtalk  MddU  is  a  toy  familiar  to  every  boy  in  the  land : 
an  outside  fibre  of  a  cornstalk  is  loosened,  and,  by  placing  a  bridge 
under  each  end;  it  becomes  a  chord  capable  of  producing  a  few  dull 
sounds  by  each  vibration.  Among  the  many  slang  terms  derived 
from  the  beautiful  and  valuable  plant,  none  is  probably  more 
frequently  heard  than  that  of  acknotvledging  the  corn,  with  its 
more  prosy  variation  of  acknowledging  the  soft  tmpeacJiment. 
The  former  means  a  confession  of  having  been  mistaken  or  out- 
witted, as  the  occasion  may  warrant,  and  is  said  to  have  originated, 
like  many  such  phrases,  at  least  twice  in  very  different  ways.  The 
Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
claimed  in  a  recent  speech  to  have  caused  its  fli-st  appearance  in 
public  In  1838,  he  was  in  Congress  discussing  the  principle  of 
"Protection,"  and  said  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Kentiicky  sent  their  haystacks,  cornfields,  and  fodder 
to  Kew  York  and  Philadelphia  for  sale.  "  The  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Wickhfie,  from  Kentucky,  jumped  up  and  said,  "Why,  that  la 
absurd ;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order.  He  is  stiting 
an  absurdity.  We  never  send  haystacks  or  cornfields  to  New  York 
or  Philadelphia."  "Well,"  said  I,  "what  do  you  send?"  "Why, 
hoi'ses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs."  "  Well,  what  makes  your  horses,  mules. 
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cattle,  hogs  ?  Ton  feed  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  bay  to  a  horse, 
you  just  animate  and  get  upon  the  top  of  your  haystack  and  ride 
off  to  market.  How  is  it  with  your  cattle  ?  You  make  one  of 
them  carry  fifty  dollars'  woiili  of  hay  and  grass  to  the  Eastern 
market.  Mr.  Wickliffe,  you  send  a  hog  worth  ten  dollai's  to  an 
Eastern  market;  how  much  corn  does  it  take  at  thu-ty-three 
cents  per  bushel  to  fatten  it  ?"  "  Why,  thu-ty  bushels."  "  Then  yon 
pnt  that  thirty  hushels  of  com  into  the  shape  of  a  hog,  and  make 
it  walk  off  to  the  Eastern  market."  Mr.  Wickliffe  jumped  up  and 
said  :  " Mr.  Speaker,  / acknotoledge  the  corn" 

The  other  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  ascribes 
it  to  the  misfortunes  of  a  flatboatman  who  had  come  down  to 
H"ew  Orleans  with  two  flatboats,  laden,  the  one  with  com,  the 
other  with  potatoes.  He  was  tempted  to  enter  a  gambhng-estab- 
lishment,  and  lost  his  money  and  his  produce.  On  returning  at 
night  to  the  wharf,  he  found  his  boat  with  com  had  sunk  in  the 
river,  and  when  the  winner  came  next  morning  to  demand  the 
stake,  he  received  the  answer,  "Stranger,  Io!ctooOTW;?fl  the  corn, 
take  'em ;  but  the  potatoes  you  can't  have,  by  thunder,"  (Pitts- 
burg Com.  Advertiser,  B.) 

Even  the  cornfield  plays  naturally  a  prominent  part  in  Southern 
hfe,  and  aa  schoolliouses  were  apt  to  be  erected  in  or  near  them,  so- 
called  self-made  men  are  to  this  day  fond  of  boasting  that  they 
never  received  any  other  education  but  in  an  old  cornfield 
school. 

Closely  connected  with  the  com-shueking  ia  the  hunt  of  the 
opossum,  (Diij(;l[thyB  virginiana,)  that  strange  animal,  which  still 
preserves  its  ancieiit  Indian  appellation,  though  more  frequently  it 
follows  UiB  loyal  Irishman's  example,  drops  the  0,  and  appears  aa 
^Possum  simply.  Captain  John  Smith,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
discovei-ed  it,  describes  it  thus :  "  An  Opossum  hath  a  head  like  a 
Swine,  a  tail  like  a  rat,  and  ia  of  the  bigness  of  a  cat.  Under  her 
bellye  she  hath  a  bagge,  wherein  she  lodgeth,  carrieth,  and 
suckleth  her  young."  { Virginia,  I.,  p.  134.)  Following  his  exam- 
ple, old  antliors  in  England  and  colonial  writers  spell  the  name 
apaasorii,  till  the  more  modern  form  superseded  the  Indian.  The 
negi'oes  are  passionately  fond  of  the  very  fat  meat  of  the  animal, 
which  comes  out  only  at  night,  and  when  hunted  always  takes 
refuge  on  a  ti'ee,  hiding  in  some  hollow.    Thus  it  can  be  caught 
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only  by  felling  the  tree,  whereupon  the  cunning  ereatnre  falls  down 
apparently  dead  and  often  escapes  by  his  power  of  simulafcion, 
which  ia  so  perfect  as  to  mislead  even  the  instinct  of  dogs.  Hence 
the  negro's  song, 

"Axwssum  on  a  'aimmou  tree, 

With  one  eye  wmked  right  clown  at  me, 

Piist  by  hU  tail  tiie  ci'ittnr  bwuoj!: 

And  this  old  chorus  sweetly  sung  r 

Get  along  hum,  my  yeller  gals. 

For  the  moon  on  the  grass  am  shining." 

As  the  poor  animal  ia  not  supposed  to  be  oyer-eomfortable  in 
his  lofty  position,  with  numerous  enemies  looking  out  for  him 
below,  his  situation  has  gi?en  rise  to  the  phraee,^o  be  up  a  free, 
ezpressive  of  being  in  a  difBcult  situation.  Some  ten  years  ago, 
the  English  papers  circulated  a  story  taken  professedly  from  an 
American  paper, "  in  which  this  familiar  phrase  was  said  to  have 
been  madenseof  rather  ingeniously  byapreacher  of  the  Spurgeon 
stamp,  to  attract  the  more  worldly  of  his  congregation.  He  an- 
nounced aa  the  subject  of  his  next  sermon :  How  to  rise  in  the 
world — Zaoohena  up  a  tree."  The  simulating  power,  which  the 
opossum  shares  with  the  raccoon,  has  in  like  manner  originated 
the  very  common  ex-pre6sion,Jo  play  possum,  nsed  when  a  person 
pretends  to  be  asleep;  its  meaning  is,  however,  extended  to  cases 
of  young  ladies  showing  a  little  affectation  of  demureueas,  or  of 
any  one  who  affects  to  he  unable  to  do  w'Lai,  he  ought  to  do  or 
what  he  is  presnmed  to  be  fully  able  to  do.  As  the  clever  animal  has, 
moreover,  a  trick  of  dodging  the  dogs  in  the  treacherous  moon- 
light add  slyly  jumping  from  one  tree  to  the  other,  the  phrase  of 
harking  up  tlie  lorong  tree  has  come  to  be  used  when  a  person 
acts  under  a  mistaken  impression,  very  much  as  the  Bnglishtake 
the  phrase  of  "being  on  the  wrongscent"  from  thoir  favorite,  thefox. 
It  ought  perhaps  to  be  added,  that  good  authorities,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor S.  S.  Haldeman,  consider  Possum — and  not  Opossum — the 
proper  form  of  the  name.  To  support  this,  they  i-efer  to  two  early 
.quotations.  The  Penny  Cyclopedia,  14,458,, quotes:  "^ Possomes, 
this  beast  hath  a  bagge  under  her  belly,  into  which  she  takes  her 
young  ones,  if  at  any  time  affrighted,  and  carries  them  away."  (Per- 
fect Description  of  Virginia,  1649.)  The  other,  iu  which  the  ani- 
mal is  called  Possum  and  described  as  above,  is  from  ] 
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Carolina,  1700, 1709,  etc.  It  was  certainly  accepted  as  suchTiy 
Gosee  in  liis  interesting  letters  from  Alabama,  who  writes:  "  The 
initiated  can  tell  a  real  dead  Possum  from  one  that  is  shamming; 
in  the  hypocritical  state  in  which  I  saw  it,  the  eoU  of  the  taU-fcip 
was  maintained,  whereas  in  absolnte  death  this  would  be  relaxed 
permanently."  (p.  334.) 

The  fayorite  tree  of  the  opossum  is  the  Persimmon  tree  (Dios- 
pyros  virginiana),  which  owes  its  name  likewise  to  the  Indiana, 
who  called  it  fucMmm.  Captain  John  Smith  has  caught  the 
sound  fairly  enough,  for  he  tells  us  "  The  other  (trees)  which  they 
call  Putclmmim,  grow  as  high  as  a  palmeta;  the  fruit  is  hke  a 
mecQer;  it  is  first  green,  then  yellow,  and  red  when  it  is  ripe; 
if  it  be  not  ripe  it  11  draw  a  man's  mouth  awry  with  mnch  tor- 
ment ;  hut  when  it  is  ripe,  it  is  as  delicate  as  an  apricote."  ( Vir- 
ginia, I.,  p.  133.)  The  fact  is,  that  the  plum  requires  to  be  ex- 
posed to  severe  frost  before  it  is  fit  to  eat ;  but  then  it  becomes 
very  sweet  and  luscious,  with  a  decided  vinous  taste,  which  ilie 
opossum  fully  appreciates.  How  little  even  this  common  tree  is 
yet  known  abroad,  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the  clever 
writer  on  "  Inroads  on  English,"  in  Blachtoood  (Dec.  1870,  p.  417), 
speaks'  of  its  fruit  as  nuts.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  President,  used  to 
Bay,  that  witli  cultivation  the  fruit  might  be  made  valuable  as  a 
table-fruit  and  for  preserves,  while  persimmon  beer,  as  a  kind 
of  beverage  made  from  it  is  called,  might  often  tempt  more 
fastidious  palates  than  those  of  the  negroes,  who  love  it  dearly. 
E.  B.  Beverley  had  evidently  a  good  opinion  of  it,  for  he  writes : 
«  Of  these  (persimmons)  some  vertnosi  make  an  agreeable  kind 
of  beer,  to  which  purpose  they  dry  them  in  cakes  and  lay  them 
up  for  use."  The  familiar  fruit  has,  like  other  Indian  names  of 
this  class,  given  rise  to  many  familiar  expressions  and  slang 
phrases.  To  rahe  up  ike  persimmons  ia  a  frequent  term  for 
"pocketing  the  stakes ;"  ilfo  longest  pole  gets  the  most 'simmons 
takes  the  place  of  the  English  "  the  longest  pole  knocks  down  the 
nuts,"  and  the  odd-sonnding  phrase,  huckleberry  above  tlie  per- 
simmons, is  nsed  mainly  in  the  South  to  express  that  something 
appai-ently  simple  and  easy  is  far  above  the  ability  of  the  person 
who  made  the  attempt 

The  raccoon  (Procyon  lotor),  an  animal  which  has  mnch  m 
common  with  the  opossum  from  its  curtailed  name  of  'coon  to  its 
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fondues3  for  persimmonSj  sbares  with  it  also  tbe  Indian  origin  of 
its  name.  The  Algonquin  (Virgijoian)  arougJtcun  or  arocoun 
(the  scratcher),  the  name  of  the  animal  as  quoted  by  Straehey  and 
Smith,  is  eyidently  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  form,  and  if  there 
is  any  connection  with  th«  French  ralon,  as  is  claimed  by  some 
wiitere,  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  dii-ect  descent.  In  other  Al- 
gonquin dialects  similar  names  occur,  and  only  among  the  Ojib- 
ways  the  animal  was  known  as  aiseiun,  "  a  shell  it  was,"  in 
allusion  to  the  tradition  pi-evailing  among  them,  that  the  curious 
marks  of  the  animal's  furs  were  the  traces  of  its  foi-mer  existence 
as  a  shell  before  it  was  transformed.  Captain  John  Smith  also 
quotes  it  thus ;  "  There  is  a  beast  they  call  aroughcun,  much  like 
a  hadger,  but  uses  to  lire  oa  trees  as  squirrels  doe."  ( Virginia,  I., 
p.  124.)  The  raccoon  is  mentioned  as  snch  by  Beverley,  when  he 
inveighs  against  animals  that  are  fond  of  pilfering  the  settlers' 
beehives,  and  speaks  of  them  as  "bears,  raccoons,  and  other 
liquorish  Tannine."  (p.  122.)  The  shortened  foi-m,  coon,  is  of 
comparatively  modem  origin,  having  been  first  introduced  into 
polite  language  in  1840,  when  Harrison  was  elected  Pi-esident,  and 
the  skin  of  the  animal  was  used  as  a  kind  of  badge,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  cider  and  log  cabins  drawn  about  the  country  on  wheels. 
The  eccenti-ic  Davy  Crockett  is  said  to  have  used  tlie  word  before, 
but  it  was  certainly  then  first  brought  from"  the  woods  into  good 
society,  and  speedily  secured  a  footing,  Tbe  wbigs  had  no  sooner 
adopted  the  emblem  than  they  became  known  thronghout  the 
Union  as  Gomis,  their  policy  was  denounced  as  'UGoonei-y,  which 
must  fell  with  all  its  corruptions  and  abominations,  never  more 
to  rise."  (Boston  Post,  B.)  The  epithet  was  all  the  more  fljtcible, 
no  doubt,  because  so  suggestive  of  the  known  character  of  tbe 
animal,  which  moves  in  a  somewhat  oblique  and  sidelong  manner, 
and  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  shifts  in  self-defence.  Hence  also  the  ludic- 
rous cormption  of  s/iecoowci-j/,  for  chicanei7,  not  uncommon  in  the 
South,  and  expressive  of  a  kind  of  mild  and  feminine  w-higgery. 
A  gone  coon  represents  a  man  in  a  serious  or  hopeless  difacully. 
This  Western  phrase  is,  of  course,  drawn  from  the  idea  of  a  coon 
which  has  been  treed, and— like  theone  threatened  bythat  famous 
shot,  Captain  Scott— is  ready  to  say,  "  Don't  trouble  yourself  to 
fire,  Captain,  111  come  down  1"  having  no  hope  of  escape.  The 
amusing  Slang  Dictionary,  published  by  J.  C.  Hotten,  London, 
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1870,  has,  hoivever,  a  novel  and  entertaining  explanation.  During 
the  American  War,  it  states,  a  spy  dressed  in  a  rao^oon  skin  had 
ensconced  himself  in  a  tree.  An  English  rifleman,  taking  him 
for  a  veritable  coon,  levelled  his  piece  at  him,  whereupon  the 
frightened  American  exclaimed ;  "  Don't  shoot,  I'll  come  down 
of  myself,  I  know  I  am  a  gone  com."  That  is  the  way  history  is 
read  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Nevertheless  the  phrase  is 
quite  current  in  England,  and  the  flavor  of  patriotism  may  have 
served  to  render  it  more  popular.  Why  a  coon  should  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  so  long-lived  as  to  make  a  cowi's  age  a  common 
expression  in  the  Sonth  for  any  long  period  of  time,  is  not  quite 
so  evident,  but  the  "Ci-acker"  who  piloted  Audubon  through  the 
marshes  of  Newtown,  already  exclaimed  upon  meeting  his  friend : 
"  Wall,  Pete,  whar  have  you  been  ?  I  hav'nt  see  you  this  coon's 
age."    (Life,  1.,  p.  178.) 

A  meiTy  companion  of  fclie  Uttle  bear  is  the  cMpmunh  of  the 
Indians,  the  chitmunk,  or  chit-squirrel  of  Canada  (Tamias  stri- 
atus),  who  loves  to  show  its  striped  coat  on  the  branches  of  a 
tree  or  the  i-ails  of  a  fence,  and  comes  uninvited  into  gardens  and 
orchards  to  pick  up  the  pits  in  cherry-time.  It  makes  a  chatter- 
ing noise,  and  hence : 

"  Waa  it  some  chipmunk's  chatter— or  weasel 
Under  the  stonewall  ateaJtliy  and  shy  ?" 

(0.  P.  Cvaii<Hi,8u7>imei-  Pictures.) 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  word  is  of  later  origin, 
as  the  term,  to  chip,  iiom  cMrp,"  to  he  mei-ry,"  a  provincialism 
in  England,  is  quite  common  in  America,  and  even  the  nouu 
chipper,  in  the  sense  of  "a  lively,  cheerful  person,"  is  frequently 
hearf  in  New  England.  In  some  of  the  Eastern  States  the  famil- 
iar name  of  the  playful  little  creature,  unknown  in  England,  is 
Machee. 

A  genuine  Americanism,  in  eveiy  sense,  is  the  Moose,  (Alee 
americanus,)  a  deer  of  great  size,  peculiar  to  America,  and  so 
named  by  tlie  Indians  from  his  manner  of  feeding  by  stripping  the 
young  bark  and  the  twigs  from  the  lower  branches,  Mooswah 
is  an  Abenaki  word,  meaning  the  siripper  or  smoothed',  and  is 
adopted  almost  without  change  in  its  Algonquin  form  moos.  The 
animal  excited  the  marvel  of  the  early  settlers,  so  that  Lechford 
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wi-ote  of  it  in  1643,  "  There  are  bearee,  wolves  and  foxes,  and 
many  other  wild  beastes,  as  the  moose,  a  kind  of  dears,  as  big  as 
some  osens  and  lyons,  as  I  have  heard,"  {Flaine  Dealing,)  and 
Joaselyn  indulges. in  the  qaaint  eompai-ison,  "The  flesh  of  their 
fawns  is  an  incomparable  dish,  beyoad  the  fieah  of  an  ass'a  foal, 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  or  that  of  yonng  spaniel  pup- 
ies,  so  mnch  cried  up  in  our  days,  m  Fiance  and  England."  {New 
England's  Rarities,  p.  19.)  They  are  now  comparatively 'rare, 
being  constantly  hunted  foi  their  meat,  and  the  sport  they  afford, 
and  retire  more  and  moie  to  the  noithemmost  regions.  They 
live  in  families  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  each  one  of  which  confines 
itself  to  a  certain  part  of  the  woods ;  this  is  called  a  moose  yard, 
within  which  they  often  fall  an  easy  prey  to  woodmen  and  hant- 
ers,  blocked  in  as  they  are  by  the  snow.  The  leatherwood  (Dirca 
paluatris),  a  small  shmh  with  a  tongh,  leathern  bark,  is  a  favor- 
ite food  with  these  gigantic  animals,  and  hence  ft-equently  called 
Moose  wood. 

Then  thei-e  is  the  Garibou  (Rangifer  cariboo),  a  small  reindeer 
found  in  the  northernmost  parts  of  this  as  weU  as  the  older 
Continents,  and  so  called  by  the  early  French  settlers.  One  vari- 
ety is  known  as  the  Barrea-G-ronnd,  the  other  as  the  Wood- 
land Caribou,  bnt  well-informed  travellers  tell  ns  that  they  only 
represent  the  same  animal  at  different  seasons.  It  is  curious  that 
this  name,  so  closely  resembling  a  French  word,  should  be  of  In- 
dian origin,  while  another  term  used  carelessly  for  Moose  or  Rein- 
deer alike,  should  have  been  discovered  to  be  of  Basque  origin! 
"  Orignai  is  not  Indian,"  writes  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Trumbull,  "  but  a 
slightly  corrupted  form  of  the  Basque  word  for  deer  or  stag.  I 
discovered  the  origin  of  the  name,  some  yeai-s  ago,  in  Lescarbot's 
History  of  New  France— hut  Littr4  has  been  before  me  in  print- 
ing it,  in  his  '  Dictionnaire,'  with  a  reference  to  the  very  passage 
in  Lescarbot."  (Feb.,  1871.)  The  poor  anunals  have  been  ill- 
treated  from  of  old;  La  Hentan,  in  \\is  North  America,  calls 
them  "a  kind  of  wild  asees,"  and  other  early  French  explorers, 
mention  them  as  "  va'ches  aauvages." 

The  Wapiti  {Oervus  canadensis),  often  confounded  with  the 
moose,  is,  on  the  other  Land,  a  stag  or  pei'haps  an  elh  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word.  J.  R.  Bartlett  is  inclined  to  beheve  that  the 
name  comes  from  the  Iroquois,  but  tliese  Indian  tribes  have  no 
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labials  in  their  language,  and  the  same,  difficulty  oecnrs  here  as  in 
the  derivation  of  "  alewiyea"  frem  an  Indian  "  aloof."  The  Iroquois 
have,  on  the  contrary,  aproverb  which  says  that  the  Algonquinsand 
the  whites  "commence  talldng  by  ahiitting  their  mouths,"  as  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  pronounce  the  labials.  The  name  is  more  likely 
to  belong  to  the  dialecte  of  the  Shoshone  or  Utah,  which  have  a 
word  wapii,  meahiug  yellow,  and  as  the  yellowish  or  reddish  color 
of  the  elk  is  quite  peculiar,  though  dim,  it  may  well  have  been 
called  by  them  "  the  jeUow  deer."  Even  the  huntere  of  the  North 
are  apt  to  call  it  "the  red  deer"  or  "the  gray  moose,"  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  common  moose,  which  is  black.  This  presump- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  wapiti  is  very  common 
in  the  Shoshone  country  and  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  easily  domesticated  and  has  been  frequently  trained 
to  harness. 

Equally  original,  but  very  far  from  being  as  desirable,  is 
another  American  animal,  known  by  its  Indian  name.  This  is  the 
Skuah  (Mephitis  mephitiea),  who  was  known  m  seganku  orse- 
mncu  to  the  Abenakis  of  Maine,  and  as  seecawk  to  the  Oree  Indians, 
while  the  Mexican  term  oonepatl  has  been  changed  into  a  moi-e 
familiar-sonnding  name  oonepate,  in  some  of  the  South  era  States. 

The  small  fetid  animal  is,  of  course,  a  near  cousin  to  the  Eng- 
lish polecat,  bnt  sm-pasaing  it,  if  not  in  offensiveness  of  odor,  at 
least  in  its  far-reaching  and  penetrating  power.  Woe  is  the  house 
to  which  it  has,  by  chance  or  by  the  persecution  of  dogs,  found  its 
way !  It  has  to  be  instantly  abandoned  hy  its  ininates,  and  weeks 
of  thorough  purification  often  do  not  suffice  to  remove  all  traces. 
With  biting  irony  the  animal  is  called  by  the  Yankees  an  essence 
pedlar,  and  as  snch  was  introduced  to  the  i-eading  public  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  great  poet  Lowell.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  served  to  giye  its  name  to  everything  nasty  and  offensive, 
from  tlie  skwih-eabbage  (Symplocarpus  foetidus),  the  first  child  of 
spring  in  the  New  England  States,  but  strong-scented  and  repul- 
sive looking,  to  the  skunk  in  politics  or  coUege-Iife,  who  earns  his 
name  by  disgraceful  deceit  or  dishonest  acts,  all  of  which  are 
called  sJcunking.  Two  poor  birds,  utterly  innocent  of  any  title  to 
such  a  painful  denunciation,  ai*  still  apt  to  receive  it  at  the  liand 
of  the  vulgar :  the  shunk  UackMrd,  whom  the  Eev.  H.  W.  Beecher 
calls   "the  polyglot,  who  describes  the  way  they  talked  at  the 
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winding  up  of  tlie  tower  of  Babel"— from  its  colors,  black  mised 
with  white ;  and  the  sJcunkhead,  the  pied  duck  of  science,  thaa 
called  all  along  the  eea-coast.  The  slang  phrase,  Lei  every  man 
shin  Ms  own  shunk,  which  is  due  to  Major  Jack  Downing,  is  a 
rather  forcible  version  of  the  Frenoli  proverb  which  recommends 
us  "  to  wash  onr  soiled  linen  in  the  family ; "  and  however  graph- 
ically it  may  paint  the  folly  of  meddling  with  other  people's 
quari'ele,  the  comparison  is  odorous  almost  beyond  endurance, 
This  genuine  "  varmin" — for  no  other  animal  deserves  the  name 
better— has  been  improved,  after  the  manner  of  the  Americau 
sense  of  that  word,  into  an  original  maxim ;  "  Vice  is  a  skunk  that 
smells  awfully  rank,  when  stirred  up  by  the  pole  of  misfortune." 
{Blackwood,  April,  1861.)  The  phrase  contains  tlie  very  essence 
of  modern  social  philosophy,  and  justifies  the  description  of  a 
proverb  as  the  wisdom  of  a  nation. 

A  kinsman  in  smells,  if  not  in  race,  is  the  American  Mushrat 
(Ondatra  zibethieus),  whose  English  name,  derived  from  the  sti-ong 
musky  smell  of  the  heaver's  first  cousin,  strangely  resembles 
lihe  more  familiar  Indian  name :  Musquash.  Captain  John 
Smith  says  of  it:  "TheMussasmsia  aheastofthe  form  and  nature 
of  our  water  rats,  but  many  of  tbem  smell  exceedingly  strongly  of 
muske"  ( Virginia,  I.,  p.  134),  while  the  poet  Lowell  refers  to  its 
habitat  in  the  line : 

■'  Forloraer  Uian  a  ■miispiash  if  you'd  took  an  dreened  liis  swamp." 

[Biglow  Papen,  H.  la) 

They  are  hunted  for  their  furs,  which  are  valuable,  and  become  in 
sequestered  places  so  bold  that  "these  miniatiu'e  beavers  sit  and 
eat  clams  on  the  steps  of  the  boat-house."  {Harper^  MoniMy, 
August,  1847.)  They  give  theii'  name  to  the  musquasJi-  root 
(Oietrta  maciilata),  a  poisonous  plant  growing  in  swamps. 

Among  imported  animals  at  least  two  breeds  of  horses  peculiar 
to  America  still  bear  the  Indian  names  by  which  they  were  known 
from  the  first.  One  is  the  Conestoga  horse,  the  probable  result 
of  a  mixture  of  the  ]?lemish  cart-horse  with  an  English  breed, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  Conestoga  River,  in  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  fertile  lowlands  and  rich  grasses  are  pecu- 
liai-ly  favorable  to  the  raising  of  stock,  and  where  this  breed  was 
first  produced.    It  is  of  large  size  and  great  power,  and  still  much 
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in  favor  in  remote  districts,  wherevei'  the  introduction  of  railways 
has  not  destroyed  the  traffic  cai-ried  on,  as  of  old,  by  huge  wagons, 
covered  with  white  canvas  and  drawn  by  ax  of  these  magaificent 
animals.  The  other  breed  is  known  as  Narragansett  pacers, 
ponies  said  to  be  found  only  on  the  islands  in  Karragansett  Bay, 
and  very  much  valued  on  aoconnt  of  their  powers  of  endurance 
and  admirable  pacing  gait.  The  breed  is,  however,  reported  to 
be  no  longer  what  it  was,  which  may  well  be  the  case,  if  the  Rev. 
Dr.  MaeSparran  was  not  actuated  by  a  little  enthusiasm  when  he 
wrote,  in  1753 :  "  The  produce  of  this  colony  is  fat  cattie,  wool, 
and  line  hoi-ses,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  English  Amer- 
ica. They  are  remarkable  for  their  fleetness  and  swift  pacing, 
aod  I  have  seen  some  of  them  pace  a  mile  in  little  more  than  two 
minutes,  a  good  deal  less  than  three."  {America  Dissected,  B.) 
The  increasing  fondness  of  Americana  for  fast  trotting  has 
naturally  led  to  a  comparative  neglect  of  pacing  horses,  and  hence 
much  less  is  said  now-a-days  of  the  once  famous  Nari'agaosett 
horse. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  among  the  birds  so  few  Indian 
names  should  have  become  familiar. to  the  whites,  and  even 
Sora,  or,  as  E.  B.  Beverley  writes  it  in  true  American  style, 
Saurer,  the  name  of  a  well-known  luscious  rail  (Rallus  carolinus), 
is  not  unanimously  admitted  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  The  bird  is 
said  to  owe  its  plnmp  appearance  and  much-praised  flavor  to  the 
wild  rice  on  which  it  feeds  in  tlie  great  estuaries  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States. 

Indian  names  of  plants  are  more  nnmerous.  The  Gashaw,  or 
Kershaw,  of  the  West,  a  pumpkin,  may  possibly  be  a  corruption 
of  an  Indian  name,  though  the  relation  to  squash  lies  nearer. 
The  Oregon  grape  has  not  yet  had  time  to  make  its  virtues  known. 
The  Gatawia  grape,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Continent,  and  so 
named  from  the  Indians  who  dwelt  in  its  native  hannts,  was,  for 
a  time,  most  relied  on  by  the  grape-gi-owers  of  the  Union,  though 
at  present  hybrids  obtained  by  crossing  it  with  European  varie- 
ties are  generally  preferred.  It  found  early  a  formidable  rival  in 
the  Scuppernong  grape,  which  grows  freely  from  Virginia  to 
Morida,  and  covers  often  half  an  acre  with  the  spreading  branches 
of  a  single  vine.  It  thrives  mainly  on  the  Scuppernotig  River,  in 
North  Carolina,  from  which  it  obtained  its  name,  and  is  a  gi-eat 
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favorite  with  some,  though  the  author  of  "  Amerieaa  Wines"  says : 
"The  Scuppernong  grape  produces  a -wine  naturally  hard  and  Aiy, 
■with  little  to  recommend  it  but  ita  peculiar  flavor  and  aroma." 
(p.  615.)  The  CMckasato  Plum  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian 
tribe,  residing  in  the  portion  of  Arkansas  where  the  bush  {Prunus 
ehicasa)  is  found  in  great  abundance  along  the  banks  of  Eed 
Eiver.  It  bears  a  large  and  beautiful  fruit,  red  in  color,  and  of 
most  pleasant  taste.  "The  Cohosh  displays  its  white  balls  and  red 
stems,"  says  A.  B.  Street,  and  thus  picturesquely  introduces  one 
of  the  many  plants  that  pass  under  the  name  of  8nakeroots,  from 
some  fancied  virtue  as  remedies  for  snake-bites.  The  CoJiosh  is 
the  Actaea  racemosa  of  the  botanists,  and  the  Blue,  or  White,  or 
Black  Cohosh  of  the  common  people,  who  prefer  the  old  Indian 

Gumbo  is  a  word,  which,  Indian  or  not,  is  apt  to  recall  most 
pleasant  recollections  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  learnt  to 
know  the  excellent  use  Southern  housewives  make  of  the  pod  of 
the  Okra  (Hibiscus  esculentos),  in  preparing  a  disli  that  also  bears 
the  name  of  Gumbo.  Fredi-ika  Bremer  wrote  in  her  quiet  enthu- 
siastic way :  "  Gumbo  is  the  crown  of  all  the  savory  and  remark- 
able soups  in  the  world,  a  regular  elixir  of  life  of  the  substantial 
kind.  He  who  has  once  eaten  Gumbo  may  look  down  disdainfully 
upon  the  most  generous  turtle-soup."  The  peculiar  mucilaginous 
qualities  of  the  plant  lend  new  savor  to  the  chicken,  rice,  tomatoes, 
and  rich  seasonings  out  of  which  cooks,  especially  in  New  Orleans, 
manufacture  the  popular  disli.  Far  less  valuable  to  the  epicurean, 
but  largely  consumed  by  the  masses,  are  the  peanuts  or  earthniits 
( Arachnis hypogaea),  known  in  North  Carolina  and  the  adjoining 
States  as  Goober  peas,  so  that  during  the  late  Civil  War  a  eon- 
script  fi-ora  the  so-called  "  piney  woods"  of  that  State  was  apt  to 
be  nick-named  a  Goober. 

Among  trees  bearing  Indian  names,  we  meet  with  the  Catalpa 
(Bignonia  catalpa,  Linn.),  a  most  noble  and  beautiful  tree,  so 
called  by  the  Indians  of  South  Carolina,  where  it  was  discovered 
in  1736  by  Oatesby.  Its  broad,  large  leaves  and  bi-iHiant  clusters 
of  white  and  red  flowers  have  made  it  a  favorite  in  liurope  also ; 
its  wood,  however,  is  brittle,  and  the  trees  are  short-lived. 

Hackmatack  is  the  old  Indian  name  of  the  Tamarach  of  our 
day  (Larix  americana),  a  laurel  peculiar  to  this  Continent,  and 
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one  of  the  most  usefnl  trees,  which  serves  alike  to  biiild  the 
houses  of  new  settlei-s  and  the  ships  of  onr  navy,  its  timber  pos- 
sessing very  valuable  properties.  The  most  familial-  among  the 
trees  which  ai-e  called  by  their  Indian  names,  is,  however,  the 
PawcoUccora  of  Captain  John  Smith,  our  Hichory  (Carya  of 
several  species).  Ten  years  before  Nuttall  wrote  his  great  wort, 
it  was  known  as  the  Sicoria  of  Eaflnesque,  and  we  read  already 
in  1693  of  "The  strong  Hickory,  Locust,  and  lofty  Pine"  (Eichai-d 
I'rame),  while  "W".  C.  Bryantsings  of 

"  The  hickory's  wliite  nuls," 
which  in  New  York  are  called  walnuts.  The  tree  furnishes  a 
valuable  wood,  lai-gely  exported  for  carriage  building  and  other 
purposes,  besides  edible  nuts.  The  former,  possessing  great 
toughness,  combined  with  unusual  fiesibility,  is  much  in  demand 
for  the  mannfactare  of  articles  requiring  these  two  qualities, 
while  the  name  of  the  plant  is  constantly  transferred  to  persons 
or  objects  notable  for  either.  A  Hickory  Catholic,  for  instance, 
is  free  from  bigoti-y  and  asceticism,  while  a  hichory  armchair,  if 
not  actually  made  of  the  wood,  is  a  chair  of  more  than  usually 
yielding  material.  Occaeionally  the  wood  is  split  into  thin  layers, 
after  having  been  thoreughly  soaked,  and  then  the  splits  are  in- 
tei-woven  so  as  to  make  a  pleasant,  elastic  seat  for  a  chair. 
Hichory  and  oak  both  yield  the  necessary  wood,  and  chairs  of 
this  kind  are  known,  especially  in  the  South,  as  spiit-iottom 
chairs,  rongh  in  appeai-anco,  but  astonishingly  comfortable  for 
use.  It  is  from  the  remarkable  toughness  and  tenacity  of  hickory 
wood  that  General  Jackson  became,  after  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  familiarly  known  throughout  the  country  as  Old  Hich- 
ory, a  term  as  expressive  at  least  of  persona!  affection,  as  of  a 
high  appreciation  of  his  character.  In  like  manner  a  kind  of 
shirts  made  of  heavy .  twilled  cotton,  generally  with  a  narrow  blue 
stripe,  which  are  much  worn  by  hard-working  men,  are  called 
Uchory  Mrts,  from  tlieir  strength.  General  Erewerton  describes 
his  appearance  during  a"Eidewith  Kit  Carson"  tlius:  "I  was 
attired  in  a  check  or  Uchory  shirt,  as  they  are  called,  a  pair  of 
buckskin  pants,  a  fringed  hunting-shirt  of  the  same  material, 
gayly  lined  with  red  flannel,  and  ornamented  with  brass  buttons." 
Hichory  trousers  owe  their  name  to  the  same  good  quality,  while 
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the  famous  nursei-y  song,  ffic^-oj-)/-Dickory-Doct,  ia  said  to  con- 
tain a  sly  allusion  to 'the  hickory  switch  not  unfrequently  used 
instead  of  the  classic  rod,  Mr.  Strachey,  in  his  "Historie  of 
Ti'aTaile  into  Virginia,"  written  in  early  colonial  times,  and 
I'ecently  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  ftom  a  MS.  in  the 
Eodleyan  Library  at  Oxford,  states  that  hickory  was  also  the 
name  given  by  the  Indians  of  Virginia  to  the  white  liquor  made 
by  them  from  the  kernels  of  hickory  ants,  so  that  when  they 
saw  the  English  at  Jamestflwn  use  milk,  they  called  that  also 
hickory. 

The  Shagbarh  (Oarya  alba)  is  a  yariety  of  hickory,  so  called 
from  the  rough  and  shaggy  appearance  which  its  bai'k  assumes  in 
old  age;  as  tJie  latter  peels  off  easily,  the  tree  is  also  known  as 
Sltell  Bark,  and  known  all  the  better,  since  its  timber  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable,  as  its  nut  is  certainly  the  most  populai-  of  all  the 
varieties  of  hickoiy.  The  trees  are,  on  that  account,  favorite 
resorts  with  all  wood-animals,  and  of  one  of  them  Lowell  sings : 

"  The  squuTel,  ou  the  sliingly  sAaj6iM*'s  Ijoiv, 
How  saws,  now  lists  with  downward  eye  and  ear, 
Then  drops  his  hqI." 

(Indian  Summer  Bewrie.) 

A  peealiar  Indian  name  for  tlie  nut  of  the  hickory  is  Kislett- 
omas,  which  is  still  occasionally  heard  in  the  West,  where  Indians 
are  neai',  or  in  a  poem  like  that  which  began  with  the  words: 

"  Hickory,  Sliollbai'k,  Kiakitomas  nut !" 

(Literai'y  W<n-ld,  Nov.  3, 1830,  B.) 

The -ffwMerjiM/ (Jaglans  cinerea)  also  belongs  to  this  family, 
a  beautiful  tree  with  wide,  spreading  branches,  turning  in  fall 
completely  yellow,  and  thus  proving  its  relation  to  the  hickories. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit,  rich  in  oil,  serves  as  a  dye,  and  hence  the 
name  of  Butternut  was  applied  to  Confederate  troops,  dressed  in 
uniforms  of  homespun  cloth,  that  owed  its  color  to  the  nut'. 
Butternut  is  sometimes  called  the  Loitg  Walnut,  from  its  shape, 
and  the  White  Walnut,  from  the  color  of  the  wood. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Mr.  Jefferson  by  his  detractors,  that  in 
bis  desire  to  import  valuable  trees  and  plants  into  his  native 
State,  he  ordered  from  abroad,  among  otiier  shrubs,  a  number  of 
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dwarf  chestniits,  quoted  as  Castama  pmnila  in  botanical  cata- 
logues. They  came,  they  grew,  and  turned  out  to  be  the  C/iinq- 
uapin  of  Virginia,  a  native  tree,  thsm  wliich  few  are  more  com- 
mon ill  tlie  South.  ■  Captain  John  Smith  already  reported: 
"  They  have  a  small  fruit  gi-owing  on  little  trees,  huslted  like  a 
ehestuut,  bnt  the  fruit  most  like  a  very  small  acorn.  This  they 
call  C/iecMnquanims,  which  they  esteem  a  great  daintie."  ( Vir- 
giiiia,  I.,  p.  133.)  The  same  Indian  name  is  given  to  the  shrub 
in  Strachey'3  Vocabulary,  the  kst  syllable  of  which  is  the  generic 
termination  of  woi-ds  meaning  all  kinds  of  frnit,  from  whence 
aAao moridaiii^,  in  the  Ojibway,  "spirit-grain,"  which  occurs  so 
often  in  Hiawatha. 

Under  a  borrowed  name  appeal's  all  along  our  Southern  water- 
courses the  papaw,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
genuine  papaw-ti'ee  of  the  Ti'opics.  "While  the  latter  is  a  tree 
with  a  leafless  trunk,  and  bearing  fniit  of  the  size  of  a  melon, 
with  a  millsy,  acrid  juice,  the  •papain  of  our  streams  (Asimina 
triloba),  is  only  a  faii'-sized  shi'ub,  and  its  fruit,  in  the  shajw  of 
long  flesliy  pods,  is  sweet  and  edible,  so  that  it  becomes  quite 
important  as  food  to  the  Indians.  The  twigs  also  prove  iiseful  in 
a  case  of  emergency,  since,  being  of  a  peculiarly  supple  and  tough 
nature,  they  easily  take  the  place  of  the  willow-withes  of  the 
Noi-th. 

The  Macoek,  according  to  E.  B.Beverley's  Account  of  Virginia, 
"are  a  kind  of  melopepones  or  lesser  sort  of  pompion  or  casliaw. 
Of  these  they  {the  colonists)  have  a  gi'eat  variety,  but  the  Indian 
name  is  still  retained  by  tliem."  (p.  134.)  The  MaracocJes,  on  the 
contrary,  were,  according  to  the  same  authoriij,  the  fruit  of  the 
passion-flower,  which  grows  wild  in  Virginia,  and  bears  an  escu- 
lent seed-vessel,  "  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg."  The  former 
name  survives  in  its  Anglicized  form  of  Ma-ycock;  the  latter  is 
now  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  word  murucuya,  the  Span- 
ish name  for  the  same  fruit,  from  which  the  French  made  muru- 
cuca. 

The  Oswego  tea  of  the  Shakers  (Monarda  didyma),  owes  its 
name,  of  course,  to  the  Indian  tribe  from  whom  the  first  settlers 
learned  its  virtue,  while  the  Indian  names  of  Pipsissava  (Chima- 
phlla  umbellata)  and  Pitaltaya  (Ceieus  pitajaya)  of  Mew  Mexico, 
are  gradually  disappearing  to  make  way  for  the  more  famihar 
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English  tei-ms  of  Prince's  Pride  or  Winter-green,  and  Indian  Fig, 
under  which  the  former  is  knowii  as  a  popular  domestic  remedy, 
and  the  latter  as  the  luscious  frait  of  a  gigantic  cactus.  The  ptic- 
coon,  also,  mentioneil  by  Kereheval  (p.  358),  and  long  known 
under  that  name  to  early  settlers,  is  now  more  generally  called 
Bloodroot,  and  coatiniies  to  be  a  favorite  remedy  with  all  who 
deal  in  simples. 

A  lowly  plant,  but  one  much  appreciated  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  is  the  squash,  presenting  another  remarkable  instance 
of  those  cases  of  apparent  identity,  in  different  languages,  which 
have  80  frequently  misled  amiable  philologists.  Malvolio  says  of 
Viola :  "  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a 
hoj,  eis  a  squash  18  before  it  is  a  peascod"  (Twelfth  If'ight),  and 
uses  a  good  old  English  word,  in  the  sense  of  "  unripe  or  immature," 
which  has  its  almost  exact  counterfeit  in  the  Hatic  dialect  of 
Massachusetts,  where  asquash  means  likewise  "green  or  unripe." 
The  Indians  used  to  apply  this  word  to  all  vegetables  which  were 
used  while  unripe  or  without  cooking.  The  plants  (Cucnrbita) 
attracted  early  attention,  and  their  relation  to  kindred  vegetables 
seems  to  have  even  then  been  a  puzzle  to  explorers.  Beverley 
speaks  of  them  in  one  place  as  "  These  cusliaws  are  a  kind  of 
pompion,  of  a  blueish-green  color,  streaked  with  white,  when 
they  are  fit  for  use.  They  are  larger  than  the  pompions,  and  liave 
a  long  narrow  neck.  Perhaps,  this  may  be  the  above-mentioned 
escushaw  of  T.  Harriott"  {History  of  Virginia,  p.  134),  and  in 
another  place,  "  Sqteaslt  or  Sqtmnter  Squash  is  their  name  among 
the  Northern  Indians,  and  so  they  are  called  in  New  York  and 
New  England."  It  is  now  a  favorite  vegetable  with  rich  and 
poor  alike,  and  considered  to  possess  certain  properties  peenliarly 
favorable  for  persons  in  delicate  health.  A  variety  is  called 
CynibUns,  which  name  E.  B.  Beverley  thus  explains,  "  The  Cly- 
peata«,  are  sometimes  called  (^/mnels,  from  the  lentcn-eake  of 
that  name,  which  many  of  them  very  much  resemble."  (p.  113.) 
His  derivation  was  correct;  for  cymnel  was  really  the  ancient 
name  for  an  oval  cake,  used  primarily  in  the  offices  pf  the  Catholic 
Oliurch,  and  was  so  called  from  its  vague  resemblance  to  a  wave 
of  the  sea  {xvfia,  a  wave).  Pegge's  Suj)plement  also  furnishes : 
"iSi'niwrf,  a  rich  cake,  the  outei' crust  colored  with  saffron.  Shrops." 
Simncl-bread  and   wastle-cake  graced  Prince  John's- board  at 
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Asliby  -when  Ivanlioe  wout  to  its  festivities.  The  iiiorgiiiiie  h 
found  its  way  there,  aa  into  "  chimbley  "  and  all  words  where  it  can 
creep  in  befcweenvm.and  I,  That  the  cymblins  of  our  day  were  as 
miieh  esteemed  of  old,  we  may  judge  from  a  poem  by  Benjamin 
Thomson,  written  in  16'?5,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  When  Cimnels  were  accounted  noLle  blood 
Among  tJie  tribes  of  common  hei'bage  food." 

(Mw  EMjlawJ  Orids.) 

Lenten  si;mncls  ai-e  to  this  day  qnit^  common  iu  many  parts  of 
England,  and  SimUin  is  even  now  the  local  pronimciation  of  the 
name  in  Lancashire,  which  comes  nearest  to  Barclay's  SaKon. 

Squaw  Root  (Conapholis  americana),  and  Sqtuiio  Weed  (Sene- 
cia  aureus)  hold  their  place  among  the  medicinal  plants  of  the 
counti-y,  hut  owe  their  names  to  modern,  not  to  Indian,  usage. 
"The  TipsinaJi,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  genuine  native,  and  repre- 
sents the  wild  prairie-tnrnip  of  the  Northwest,  which  often  con- 
stitutes an  important  pai't  of  the  Indian's  provisions. 

Tobacco  owes  its  name  to  a  mistake :  the  early  Spanish  discov- 
erers mistook  the  term  by  which  the  Caribs  designated  their  pipe 
or  vessel  out  of  which  they  smoked,  for  the  article  itself.  Thei-e 
is  an  opinion  held  by  many  that  Tobago  was  also  the  name  of  a 
province  of  Yucatan,  where  the  herb  was  lirst  found  growing;  and 
still  another,  that  the  name  is  dei'ived  from  Tobago,  one  of  the 
Caribbean  Islands.  Woue  pf  these  theories,  however,  are  as  well 
authenticated  as  the  first  derivation,  which  is  already  quoted  in 
Gilii's  Sioria  Americana.  The  weed,  as  Americans  are  apt  to  call 
it,  with  a  leaning  to  slang,  is  a  native  of  their  Continent  (Nico- 
tiana  tabacum),  and  if  not  nsed  more  krgely  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  ceiiainly  constitutes  at  once  a  fruitful 
soiirce  of  national  wealth,  and  an  almost  universal  cause  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  people.  There  is  probably  no  Stafe  of  the  Union  iu 
which  the  plant  is  not  raised,  and  yet  so  little  did  the  rulers  of 
the  land  foresee  its  future- imp oi-tance,  that  in  the  instructions  to 
Governor  Wyatt  of  Virginia,  dated  July  34, 16S1,  we  find  the 
followiug  order:  "To  put  prentices  to  trades,  and  not  let  them 
forsake  their  trades  for  planting  tobacco  or  any  such  useless  com- 
modities !"  Now  Virginia  alone  pays  annually  over  four  milHous 
of  dollars  in  taxes  on  this  article  into  the  "Federal  Treasuiy. 
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Tobacco  is  smoked  in  America  as  elsewhere ;  it  is  chewed  perhaps 
more  generally  than  abroad,  a  habit  of  which  the  poet  Lowell 
says,  "  Onr  vile  habit  of  chewing  tobacco  had  the  somewhat  nn- 
sayory  example  of  Titns  Gates,  and  I  know  by  tradition,  from  an 
eye-witness,  that  the  elegant  General  Burgoyne  partook  of  the 
same  vice."  I'or  this  pnrpoee  it  is  sweetened  with  licorice  and 
mixed  with  every  fail-  and  foul  ingredient  that  can  give  it  color 
and  iiavor,  and  leads  to  the  most  offensive  habit  that  strikes 
foreigners  in  their  visits  to  this  country — constant  and  copious 
espeefcoration.  But  even  more  disgusting  is  the  purely  American 
habit  of  dippiTiff,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  use  of 
snuff  for'the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  teeth.  It  seems  that  the 
acrid  taste  and  narcotic  effect  of  tobacco  affects  the  system  through 
tlie  gums  as  well  as  through  the  nostrils,  and  this  has  led  the 
women  of  the  South  especially,  who  constantly  me  all  men  and 
negro-women  smoke  ai-onnd  them,  to  use  this  method  of  allaying 
their  craving  for  stimulants.  A  writer  who  had  travelled  tlirough 
Virginia,  described  the  process  thus:  "This  neat,  orderly,  sin- 
exterminating  woman  rubbed  enuff.  She  kept  a  snuff-box  in  her 
right  pocket,  filled  with  the  strongest  and  most  pungent  Scotch 
Snuff,  and  she  went  about  all  day,  brandishing  a  dangerous-look- 
ing hickory  stick  with  a  mop  at  the  end  of  it,  which  she  was 
constantly  dipping  into  this  huge,  black,  horn  snuff-box.  .  Then 
she  would  fill  her  delicate  mouth  with  load  after  load.  At  times 
she  would  invite  .her  few  friends  to  come  over  and  take  ^.dip." 
{Putnam's  Mag.,  February,  1853.)  The  dipping-stioh  is  also 
called  smiff-swai,  as  if  nothing  ahoiild  be  wanting  to  make  the 
repulsive  habit  still  more  unpleasant.  Tortunately  it  is  rapidly 
going  out  of  fashion,  and  only  lingers  still  in  remote  districts 
lying  fiir  from  railways  and  intercourse  with  the  great  world. 

Besides  Appomattox,  fi-om  Apomatox,  the  Indian  for  "  Tobacco- 
plant  Country,"  and  femous  in  history  since  the  late  Civil  War, 
the  plant  has  given  its  name  indirectly  to  a  fish  that  enjoys  more 
different  designations  than  probably  any  other  dwellei-  in  Amer- 
ican waters — the  sunfiBh,who  is  ofien  called  Tobacco-Box — and  to 
a  plant  which  has,  of  late,  attracted  much  attention.  This  is  the 
Tobacco  Root  ( Valeriana  offimmlis),  called -ffboyo/j  by  the  Indians 
of  Oregon,  who  bake  the  root  for  two  days  in  the  ground,  to 
deprive  it  of  its  poisonoixs  qualities,  and  then  make  it  into  a  kind 
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of  bread,  wliich  they  call  Supale,  and  like  mnch  better  than 
their  Wapaioo,  a  dish  early  mentioned  in  W.  Irviog's  Astoria : 
"He  regaled  them,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  with, 
abundance  of  salmon  and  wappatoo."  (p.  194.)  The  word,  repre- 
senting the  root  of  the  Sagitfcaria  sagitti folia,"  belongs  neithei'  to 
the  Chinook  nor  the  Ohihali  dialect,  but  is,  as  George  Gibbs  in  his 
"  Chinook  Jargon"  asserts,  everywhere  in  common  nee.  -  {p.  38.) 

The  term  8ums  of  Tohaeco,  which  is  still  occasionally  met  with 
in  official  papers,  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  for  many  genei-a- 
tions,  in  old  Virginia  times,  all  taxes  raised  for  the  support  of 
government  ofBcers,  ministers,  etc.,  were  assessed  in  so  many 
pounds  of  tobacco.  A  comparatively  recent  word  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  weed,  is  Artibia,  a  enphemism,  mainly  used  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  two  Oarolinae,  for  the  expectoration  which  chewing 
makes  necessai-y.  The  pi-esnmption  is,  that  the  word  is-  a  cor- 
ruption of  Amier,  to  which  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance  in  color, 
manifesting  certainly  a  delicacy  of  expression  which  borders  upon 
the  poetical. 

The  Tumatl  of  the  Mexicans,  onr  Tomato  (Solanam  esculen- 
tum),  by  Bartlett  altogether  ignored,  and  by  Webster  repoi-ted  as 
"of  American  origin,"  is  certainly  not  an  exclnsively  American 
fruit,  for  although  long  known  in  Africa,  and  held  there  in  high 
esteem  by  nations  discovered  but  recently,  it  has  become /am«7w 
to  Americans  only  about  two  generations  sincfi.  A  competent 
critic,  who  wrote  most  pleasant  and  instrnctive  things  "  Concern- 
ing Salads  and  French  Wines,"  says  of  it:  "The  tomato  is  a  noble 
fruit,  as  sweet  in  smell  as  the  odors  of  Araby,  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent— and  were  I  in  Fi'auce,  I  would  say — an  ilhistrious  salad. 
Its  medicinal  virtue  is  as  great  as  its  gastronomical  goodness.  It 
is  the  friend  of  the  well  to  keep  them  well,  and  the  friend  of  the 
sick,  to  bring  them  back  into  the  lost  sheepfolds  of  Hygeia.  The 
Englishman's  travelling  companion,  the  blue-pill,  would  never  be 
needed,  if  he  wonld  pay  proper  court  to  the  tomato."  {Blackwood, 
October,  1866.)  It  is  a  fruit  universally  used  and  esteemed  in  the 
Union,  eaten  raw  with  salt,  as  a  salad,  stewed  and  stulfed  in 
various  ways,  and  canned  in  immense  quantities.  Its  name  ia 
gradually  becoming  Anglicised  under  the  shortened  form  of 
Tovmt,  wliich  is  preferable — however  objectionable  to  the  eyes  of 
purists — to  the  Mse  new  form  of  to-may-to,  "invented  to  niain- 
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tain  a  fancied  aiistlogy  with  potato,  which  indeed  helongs  to  the 
same  natni-al  family— hut  so  does  nightshade  and  henhaua"  (S. 
S.  Haldeman.) 

Of  more  recent  date,  as  far  as  its  general  introduction  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  Yam  (Dioscorea  alha)  of  the  West  Indies,  so  called 
fi-om  the  Indian  word  Jhame.  The  very  large  and  palatable  root 
or  tuber  is  now  quite  common  in  all  the  Southern  States,  so  that 
a  recent  traveller  could  say :  "  To  enter  the  piney  woods  of  Mis- 
sissippi ia  like  retui'ning  to  North  Oarolina,  and  to  pass  through 
them  without  eating  roast  pams  and  buttermilk,  is  like  passing 
through  North  Cirolini  withont  eating  hominy  and  chine  of 
bacon."  {Putnam's  Mag ,  June,  1867 )  N"or  must  we  forget  the 
mysterious  Tuchahoe  of  Virginia,  m  the  opinion  of  many  the 
only  Americau  variety  of  tmfflea  of  which  we  can  boast  The 
peculiar  plant  (Seleiotinm  giganteum)  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  first  writers  on  this  countiy,  by  its  growth  nndergi'drnd,  and 
the  absence  of  all  leaf  oi  uteni  to  connect  it  with  the  sources  of 
light  and  heat  nn  the  surface.  "  Others,"  says  already  Captain 
John  Smith,  without  explaining  the  matter,  "  would  gather  as 
much  Toekioogh  roots  in  a  day,  as  would  make  them  bread  a 
weke."  ( Virginia,  I.,  p.  338.)  But  R,  E.  Beverley  adds  more 
carefully,  that  it  is  "  a  tuberous  raot ;  which,  while  crude,  is  of 
very  hot  and  virulent  qnality,  but  they  (the  Indians)  can  manage 
it  so,  as  in  case  of  necessity  to  make  bread  of  it"  {Hist,  of  Vir- 
ginia, p.  153.)  Hence  it  derives  its  name  of  Indian  Bread,  or 
Indian  Loaf.  Like  the  trnflea  of  Europe,  the  tuckahoe  also  ai-e 
sought  for  by  dogs  and  hogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  though 
little  attention  is  paid  to  them  in  recent  times.  The  term  is  now 
more  frequently  us^d  as  a  kind  of  nickname  given  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  poorer  lands  of  Lower  Virginia,  whose  poverty,  it  is 
implied,  drives  them  to  eat  t-ackahoe.  "He  is  nothing  but  a 
poor  Tuchahoe"  was  often  heard  during  the  late  Civil  War,  when 
a  peculiarly  sad-looking  conscript  came  in  from  the  Lower  James, 
appai'ently  half-fed  only,  and  shaking  with  "  chills  and  fever." 

Another  underground  product,  known  to  us  by  its  Indian 
name,  is  the  Coontie  of  Morida,  which  designates  the  farina  ob- 
tained from  the  so-called  Arrow-Eoot  (Tamia  integrifolia),  and 
which  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  famous  article  from  Bermuda. 
The  root  is,  in  its  crude  state,  poisonous,  and  the  Federal  troops 
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lost  in  the  lute  Civil  War  a  niimber  of  men  by  the  -want  of  pre- 
caution in  first  extracting  its  deadly  propei-tiea. 

Perhaps  the  Indian  name  of  a  town  in  Yucatan,  Sisal,  also, 
may  he  said  to  have  become  part  of  our  commercial  language,  at 
least  inasmuch  as  it  is  nsed  for  the  prepared  fibre  of  an  Agave 
(not  the  Agave  americana),  veiy  common  on  the  Florida  Keys, 
and  well  known  in  trade  as  Sisal  ffemp. 

Among  fish  the  Indians  have  bequeathed  to  us  but  a  few  names, 
and  their  pi-ecise  meaning  varies  so  much  in  different  localities, 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  identify  the  species.  Of  those  that 
are  well  defined  we  mention  the  Barracouda  (Spliyraenabarrocn- 
da)  of  Tampa  Bay  and  other  Florida  waters,  a  valuable  fish  of  the 
pike-kind,  taken  with  a  speai'  by  fishermen,  who  float  with  the 
tide  so  as  to  meet  the  wary  animal  with  the  sun  shining  directly 
in  his  eyes.  More  generally  known  is  the  Chogset  (Cteuolabms 
cerhleue),  frequently  called  Burgatt  or  Blue  Fish,  and  found  on 
the  whole  Eastern  coast  under  a  variety  of  designations,  and  the 
Cisco  or  Oiscovet,  from  the  Indian  SisUwit  (Salmo  amethystns), 
which  C.  Lanman  declares  to  be  "unquestionably  of  the  trout 
genns,  but  much  more  delicate,  and  seldom  found  to  weigh  more 
than  a  dozen  pounds.  They  are  a  very  beautiful  fish  and  their 
habits  similar  to  those  of  trout."  {A  Summer  in  the  Wilderness,  p. 
319.)  Unfortunately  they  are  so  fat,  that  they  become  eatable  only 
after  being  salted. 

The  Mushelunge  or  Mushalounge  (Esox  estor),  so  called  in  Al- 
gonquin, is  the  largest  pike  known  and  peculiar  to  America.  It 
abounds  in  the  Northern  lakes  and  rivers,  reachin|f  a  length  of 
five  feet  aud  a  weight  of  eighty  pounds  in  the  npper  lakes.  "  The 
Mushalounge,"  says  C.  Lanman,."iQ  the  upper  Mississippi,  is  some- 
what of  a  sluggard,  and  owing  to  his  size  and  hyena-like  charac- 
ter, the  very  fish  of  aU  others  for  spearing  by  torchlight-,  one  of  the 
Esocida,  of  which  Agasslz  says  America  is  the  fatherland."  (A  Sum- 
mer in  the  Wilderness,  p.  139.)  Perhaps  more  famous  yet  is  the 
Indian  juajuBotMenJiaden  {Alosa  menhaden)  of  the  New  England 
waters  and  as  far  south  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  Belonging  to  the  her- 
ring kind  and  appearing  at  times  in  perfectly  incredible  numbers 
neai-  the  shore,  they  are  caught  and  carted  by  hundreds  of  wagon- 
loads  to  the  fields  to  serve  as  manure.  Their  popularity  is  so  great 
iu  Massachusetts  that  a  petition  was  recently  (1870)  presented  to 
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the  General  Court,  ae  the  Legislature  of  that  State  is  called,  in  behalf 
of  tlieir  friendly  relations  to  the  Menhaden  I  It  set  forth  that  the 
ancestoi's  of  the  petitioners,  when  they  landed  in  this  country, 
fixed  tlieir  abode  upon  the  banks  of  the  Neponaet  River,  because 
of  the  abundance  offish  therein;  that  the  supply  had  never  failed 
but  proved  an  ever-present  help  "in  the' war  of  1813,  the  Tariff 
struggle,  the  crises  of  IS'67  and  1857,"  but  that  "when  the  trou- 
bles came  on  caused  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  fish 
in  the  water  of  the  Neponset  quietly  depai-ted,  and  from  that  time 
we  have  been  deprived  of  oar  hereditary  luxuries."  ,The  loyal 
andfish-loving  population,  therefore,  petition  the  General  Court  to 
cause  the  erring  Menhaden  to  return  to  be  eaten  as  of  old!  In 
the  State  of  New  York  the  same  fleh  appear  under  the  name  of 
Mossy  Back  or  Mossbunhers,  a  term  much  affected  by  W.  Irving, 
who  writes :  "  Here  an  old  Dutch  burgher  related  that  he  saw  the 
duyvel  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  Mossbonher  seize  the  sturdy  author 
by  the  leg  and  draw  him  beneath  the  waves.  Hence,  as  to  Moss- 
ionJcers,  they  are  held  in  such  abhorrence,  that  no  true  Dutchman 
■will  admit  them  to  his  table,  who  loves  good  fish  and  hates — the 
devil  ?"  {Knick&rhocher  History  of  Neto  York,  p.  321.)  The  Mum- 
machog  is  hardly  known  beyond  the  waters  around  Long  Island; 
the  small  cai"p-iike  fish  is  more  generally  called  the  Barred  Killy, 
(Fnndulus.) 

The  Porgy  (Pagrus  ai'gyrops)  from  the  imperfect  pronunciation 
of  rby  Americans  aleo  frequently  called  Paugy  and  Poggy,  a  fish 
of  the  gilt-head  kind  and  much  esteemed  for  its  flavor,  has  a  cu- 
rious history  connected  with  its  Indian  name.  In  the  Narragan- 
sett  dialects  the  latter  appears  as  Mishescttppaug,  the  plural  of 
Mishescuppe,  which  meant  "large-scaled."  Of  this  word  the  first 
pai't  mishe  seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost,  the  next  syllable  soup 
has  been  retained  in  Rhode  Island,  while  the  last,  a  mere  termi- 
nation with  the  p  of  the  word  itself,  paug  has'been  lengthened  into 
patigie  or  altered  into  porgie,  and  thus  fm-nished  the  name  by  which 
the  fish  is  knownin  Wew  York,  It  is  stated,  however,  upon  J.  R. 
Bai-tlett's  authority,  that "  the  entire  Indian  name  is  still  common 
in  many  parts  of  H"ew  England"  A  fish  much  esteemed  in 
Northern  waters,  and  especially  commended  by  Mr.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, as  "an  excellent  fish,  in  its  way  inferior  to  none,  unless  it  be 
the  genuine  sheepshead,  for  which  I  am  told  it  was  mistaken  by 
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Eoger  WilliamB,"  (Ijetter  to  Mr.  Seaton,  Feb.  14,  1859),  is  the 
Tautog,  (Labrua  americannB.)  The  Indiaii  word  is  the  plnral  of 
tmit  and  was  really  translated  in  the  "  Key  to  Indian  Languages"  as 
sheepheads,  the  name  of  a  near  cousin  also  caught  in  the  same  waters, 
though  considered  superior  when  canght  in  the  Sonth.  In  New 
York  it  is  called  Black  SHsk  from,  its  color.  The  Tomcod  aXso  owes 
its  odd-sounding  name — as  if  it  were  not  a  Tom  Oat  but  a  Tom 
Cod — to  a  corruption  of  the  original  Indian  name,  Tahcatid,  an 
old  Mohegan  word,  meaning  "plenty-fish."  _  This  presumption  ie 
strengthened  by  the  feet  tliat  Cuvier  still  calls  it  Tacciud,  a  word 
which  naturally  led  by  its  sound  to  the  conversion  into  a  thor- 
oughly English  sounding  name.  The  little  fish  (Morrhna  prui- 
nosa)  appears  in  vast  numbei's  witli  the  first  frost  and  is  hence 
quite  as  well  known  as  Frost  Fish;  thns  we  hear  it  said:  "Hej-e 
we  njet  with  large  schools  of  Frost  Msh,  the  Tomcod  of  our  books, 
with  hosts  of  hiingry  bluefish  in  fierce  pursuit,"  {A  WJiaUng 
C^wise,  p.  119.)  tf  or  must  we  omit  mentioning  the  poor  little 
Weah  Msh,  contemptuously  so-called  by  the  fishermen  of  Long 
Island  Sound  because  of  the  feeble  resistance  it  makes  when 
caught  by  a  hook.  Its  Indian  name  Squeteague  is  not  only  in  use 
among  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  hut  has  found  its  way  from 
the  Narraganeett  dialect,  in  which  it  originated,  to  scientific  works, 
where  the  fish  appears  as  Lahrus  Squeteague. 

Perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  corruption  of  an  Indian  name  into  a 
good  English  word  is  that  of  the  Narragansett  tei'm  aloof  into 
aleioife.  The  former  is  quoted  by  Winthrop  in  his  essay  "  On  the 
Culture  of  Maize"  (PMlos.  Trans.  Wo.  143,  p.  1065),  and  by 
Baddam  {Memoirs,  II.,  p.  131),  as  stated  in  Webster's  Dictionary, 
But  as  the  Indian  dialects  of  New  England  contain  neither  I  nor/, 
the  original  word  was  more  probably  ai'moop.  "Whatever  may  have 
been  the  time  origin,  there  was  enough  resemblance  in  the  term 
to  tempt  the  English— for  witli  them  we  are  inclined  to  thuik  the 
change  arose — to  convert  it  into  their  familial'  alewife,  and  thus 
the  little  fish  (Clupea  serrata),  resembling  a  herring,  and  used 
mainly  for  manure,  appears  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  ridiculous 
form  of  al&ioives. 

While  the  common  shellfish  found  in  the  sand  of  tidal  rivers 
and  known  as  clam,  derives  its  English  name  very  significantly 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  clamp,  and  was  so  called  for  many  een- 
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tnriea  down  to  Captain  John  SmitH,  who  wi-itea:  "You  sball 
scarce  find  any  bay  or  shallow  ahore  or  covo  of  sands  where  you 
may  not  take  many  elampses  or  lobsters,  or  both  at  your  pleasure" 
( Yirginia,  I.,  p.  124),  it  is  frequently  still  called  by  its  Indian  name 
poquauhock.  This  word,  however,  has  shared  the  fate  of  other 
long  Narragansett  terms,  and  been  made  to  do  duty  in  parts : 
pooquaw  being  now  the  name  of  the  Round  Clam  in  nSTautucket, 
wh'le  quahaug  represents  the  same  shellfish  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  (S.  S.  Haldeman.)  The  laws  of  Ehode 
Island  use  the  tei'm  quahog  in  imposing  a  heavy  fine  on  persons' 
who  take  them  between  May  and  September  from  certain  beds  in 
Providence  Eiver,  where,  in  common  with  several  other  places  of 
hke  charactei',  the  luscious  shelMsli  are  regularly  planted  after  the 
manner  of  oysters.  The  dam  of  Boston  is  the  Mya  arenaria  of 
the  clam-banks,  and  when  salted  for  the  fisheries  it  takes  the  name 
of  clam-hait.  Sen  Clam  is  the  name  given  in  New  England  to 
the  Mactra  gigantea.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Quahaug  (Venus  mercenaria)  served  in  olden  times  to  furnish 
the  Suqualioch,  as  Roger  Williams  calls  it,  of  which  the  Indians 
made  their  cun-ency :  "  After  they  have  eaten  the  meat  there  (in 
those  which  are  good)  they  breake  out  of  the  shell  about  halfe  an 
inch  of  a.blacke  part  of  ii^  of  which  they  make  their  Suchaulioch, 
or  black  money,  which  is  to  them  pretious."  {B.)  The  Soft  Clam, 
is  also  still  known  by  its  Indian  name  Mananosay,  suggestive  of 
its  long  flexible  snout  from  which  it  spirts  water,  so  that  on  the  sea 
coast :  "  even  the  toothsome  Manonosays  squirted  water  up  through 
the  sand  what  time  the  tides  were  out."  (Putnam's  Monthly, 
May,  ISrO.)  Even  the  favorite  method  of  preparing  the  clam 
has  been  taught  us  by  the  Indians,  and  is  to  this  day  known  as  a 
Clam  Bake,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  baked  in  an  impromptu 
stove  of  stones  and  weeds.  A  hole  in. the  ground  of  the  proper 
size  for  the  quantity  to  be  prepared  is  lined  with  round  stones  and 
thoroughly  heated  by  a  continuous  fire,  then  the  hard  clams  are 
thrown  in  and  covered  with  sea-weeds  to  pi-event  the  escape  of  steam 
and  flavor.  The  result  is  an  unespect«dly  savory  dish,  which  is 
tempting  enough  to  attract  often  large  parties,  and  J.  E.  Bai'tlett 
mentions  a  pohtical  Clam  Bake  in  Ehode  Island  in  1840,  at  which 
nearly  ten  thousand  persons  were  present. 
It  requires  probably  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the 
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clam  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  New  England  proverb :  "As 
happy  aa  a  clam  at  Ugh  water,"  though  at  that  time  it  certainly 
eeema  to  enjoy  the  generous  fluid  thai  covers  and  feeds  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  viilgar  use  of  the  word  clamshell  is  unfortnnately  more 
intelligible,  and  hence  the  expression,  quite  common  wherever 
slang  is  heard,  "Shut  your  clamshell,  for:  Keep  your  own  conn- 
eel,"  is  familial'  even  to  English  eai-s,  and  the  poet  Lowell  UBes 
it  with  great  force  in  the  lines : 

"  You  don't  feel  much  like  speakin' 
"Wheu,  ef  you  let  your  daTmM,lB  gape,  a  quart  of  tar  will  leak  in." 
(Biglow  Papers,  U.  18.) 

In  addition  to  these  Indian  terms  derived  from  the  former  own- 
ers of  our  Continent,  and  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
our  social  or  domestic  life,  we  have  in  our  English  a  limited  num- 
ber of  terms  that  owe  their  origin  to  Indians  of  Central  and  South 
America,  or  of  the  West  India  islaads.  Some  of  these  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar  and  important  to  deserve  a  place  among  Ameri- 
can peculiarities  of  our  idiom,  although  the  great  majority  are 
probably  as  common  in  England  as  with  ourselves. 

Thus  the_£arbecue,  the.  roasting  whole  of  an  animal  by  splitting 
it  to  the  backbone  and  placing  it  on  a  rude  giidiron  of  stakes,  is  a 
term — and  a  process — obtained  from  the  Indians  of  G-uiaiia,  who 
used  the  word  Berlehot  for  the  wooden  grills  on  whicli  they 
broiled  or  smoked  dried  meats  and  fish.  E.  B.  Beverley  shows 
that  the  word  was  in  use  in  Virginia  before  1700,  for  he  says : 
"By  laying  the  meat  npon  four  sticks,  raised  upon  forks  at  some 
distance  above  the  live  coals,"  .  .  .  which  "  they  and  we  also  fi'om 
them  call  tariecimiig."  The  word  was  adopted  by  the  English  in 
Guiana  aa  early  at  least  as  1665,  and  thus  Pope  was  led  to  exclaim 
through  Oldfield: 

"  Lend  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecaed." 

There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  of  resorting  to  the  violent,  if 
tempting,  derivation  from  iarhe-d-gueue,  words  which  in  them- 
selves bear  no  association  with  beardless  hogs  and  oxen,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  apt  to  be  familiar  to  Virginia  Indians.  The 
convenience  of  thus  preparing  ample  food  for  a  number  of  persona 
in  the  simplest  way,  and  the  happy  result  of  the  process  of  roast- 
ing, have  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  custom,  and  down 
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to  the  time  of  the  late  Civil  War  iarbecues  wei-e  frequent  in  the 
Sonth  and  generally  very  happy  occasions  for  neighbors  and  po- 
litical friends  to  assemble  in  conncil.  The  merry  scene  in  the 
Bhelter  of  a  wood,  the  fragrant  steam,  the  savory  meat,  and  the 
lively  interchange  of  wit  and  jest,  al!  served  to  mate  the  simple 
entertainment  a  bond  of  friendship  and  neighborly  kindness 
among  the  assembled  people,  and  spoke  well  for  the  simple  habits 
and  cordial  feelings  of  what  C.  Lanman  in  his  description  of  such 
a,  meeting  calls  "the  yeomanry  of  Virginia."  {Adventures,  II.,  p. 
359.) 

The  West  India  term  Cacique,  borrowed  by  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Gazic  of  Hayti,  has  become  so  familiar  to  American  ears,  that 
it  is  oftea  most  absui-dly.  applied,  now  to  chiefs  of  Indian  tribes 
and  now  to  mayors  of  New  Mexican  towns,  and  any  somewhat 
pompous  and  self-sufficient  man  is  apt  to  be  nicknamed  the  Oa- 
cique  of  his  town.  _GaUco  ia  of  course  as  familiar  to  our  ears  as  to 
Enghsh,  but  the  East  India  word,  derived  from  the  city  of  Cali- 
CTit,  does  not  denote  the  same  material  in  America;  while  in 
England  white  cotton  goods  are  still  called  calicoes,  the  name  ia 
here  confined  to  prints,  i.  e.  colored  cotton  cloth,  coarser  than  mus- 
lin. .  The  latter  material,  so  called  from  Mosul  in  Syria,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  New  England  never  applied,  aa  in  England,  to 
thick  cotton  cloths,  which  are  there  called  shirting  or  sheeting. 
The  difference  in  various  States  is  so  great  in  this  respect,  that  a 
story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  who  ordered  muslin 
shirts  in  Boston,  and  although  reminded  of  the  unsuitablenesa  of 
that  material  for  the  climate  in  which  he  hved,  insisted  upon  his 
order,  as  he  had  always  worn  muslin,  meaning  cotton-shirting. 
When  his  shirts  arrived,  they  were  made  of  Swiss  jnulll  The 
term  muslin  is,  at  the  North,  only  used  for  thin,  clear  fiibrics,  and 
paper-muslin  is  known  as  sarcenet  cambric 

The  Cassareep  of  the  West  Indies,  the  name  of  the  juice  of  the 
cassawa-root  (Jathropba  manihot),  boiled  down  to  destroy  its  poi- 
sonous properties,  and  much  employed  as  a  condiment,  is  as  such 
well  known,  and  has  made  the  name  more  familiar  to  American 
ears  than  the  Chicha,  a  fermented  liquor  made  in  the  West  Indies 
of  Indian  corn,  and  not  unknown  in  the  new  States  that  were 
once  imder  Spanish  authority. 

The  Mexican  word  Goyotl,  the  Aztec  name  of  the  prairie-woli 
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(Oanis  latrana.  Say.),  was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico 
as  cgyote,  and  has  been  bequeathed  by  them  to  their  successors 
in  the  ownership  of  California  and  other  provinces  of  the  former 
colonies.  The  word  has  come  into  general  use  now,  not  only 
for  the  disagreeable  barking  wolf,  bat  more  frequently  even  for 
the  diggings  which  somewhat  resemble  the  bniTows  in  which 
the  wolf  lives.  To  coyote  ia  a  common  expression  there,  meaning 
to  sink  small,  shallow  shafts.  Hence  we  find  an  interesting  ac- 
connt  of  the  so-called  Colorado  Desert,  giving  us  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  animal :  "  I  slept  well,  but  the"  rascally  coyotes 
awakened  me  at  last  by  their  yelping.  Leaping  up  suddenly,  I 
came  within  two  or  thi-ee  rods  of  griping  one  by  the  tail  As 
they  galloped  away  across  the  cool,  gray  gravel,  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  daybreak,  it  looked  precisely  as  if  they  were  skating  away 
on  ice."  (S.  Powers.  Afoot  on  Golorado  Desert.)  Of  the  mines 
it  is  said :  "  All  along  the  gulches  coyoteing  is  going  on  at  a  great 
rate,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  thei-e  is  not  always  much  choice  be- 
tween the  four-legged  and  the  two-legged  coyote."  {Overland 
Mag.,  June,  1870.)  The  word  is  going  Eastward,  for  a  recent 
Chicago  paper  says :  "  One  of  the  delights  of  Minnesota  sleigh- 
ing parties  is  being  chased  by  coyotes."    (February,  1871.) 

Anotlier  Mexican  name  has  survived  and  made  its  way  into 
American  nomenclature ;  this  is  the  Ooelotl  of  Mexico,  the  Oce- 
lot of  Nortliern  Texas  (Felix  pardalis),  a  lai-ge  cat-like  beast  of 
prey,  known  also  as  tiger-cat,  and  extending  Northward  as  far  as 
Texas.  It  became  known  to  us  through  early  French  settlers, 
who  had  given  the  name  its  present  shape. 

Guano,  a  word  representing  a  fair,  though  not  altogethei-  suc- 
cessful, effort  to  pronounce  the  Pernvian  Huano,  which  means 
■"  dung,"  is,  of  course,  now  well  known  all  over  the  Union,  and  so 
largely  prepared  artificially,  that  the  imminent  exhaustion  of  tlie 
imported  article  will  probably  be  viewed  with  indiiference. 

The  Jlommocks  of  Plorida,  islands  in  the  everglades  or  lands 
under  water,  which  ai-e  supposed  by  some  to  have  once  been 
coral  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  before  sand  and  mud 
filled  up  the  regions  aronnd  them  so  as  to  convert  them  into 
swamps,  are  presumed  to  have  then'  name  from  a  West  India 
word  familiar  to  the  Spaniards.  The  derivation  has,  however, 
never  been  satisfactorily  established,  and  it  appears  quite  as  likely 
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that  the  fepm  origmnted  with  the  SeminoleB  IhemselTeB,  who,  as 
Buitram  sajs,  possess  "this  swampy  and  hommocky  country. 
CPravels  in  North  America.) 

HurriearKi,  also,  more  frequent  in  America  tlian  in  Inrope, 
haie  made  theit  way  inl«  the  langnage,  and  the  word,  familna  to 
English  ears,  appears  already  as  fari»»o  in  Captain  John  Smith  s 
acoonnt  of  Virginia,  while  no  English  dictionary  mentions  it  be- 
fore Wao,  when  it  was  quoted  by  Phillips.  It  is  dcnved  from 
the  Cai-ib  urnam,  fairly  represented  by  the  Trench  ouragan, 
which  the  patriotic  English  naturalized,  as  UBnal,.nnder  the  more 
familiar  form  of  iurrn-mm!  The  disguise  seems  to  have  been 
eleotiTe  enough  to  lead  learned  men  into  temptation :  some  de- 
rived tlie  word  from  a  Quiche  term  which  has  never  been  discov- 
ered; others,  Hke  the  learned  Dr.  Webster  himself  in  earlier 
days,  saw  in  it  the  root  of  the  Latin /lirio.  It  is  simply  the 
common  term  of  the  dialect  of  Hispaniola  for  any  high  wind, 
and  especially  for  the  terrible  tornado  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
the  most  sublime  and  awtnl  display  of  power  which  natm-e 
affords.  .,.     ^        t    ?  .7 

It  is  a  much  mooted  question  whether  the  familiar  term  Jertiid 
Meat  ai-ose  from  the  familiar  English  word  to  jiri,  or  from  the 
woi-d  cMrqui,  which  represents  the  same  preparation  m  all  Span- 
ish-American countries  eicept  Meiico,  where  it  is  called  teoyo. 
The  custom  itself,  of  dijing  beef  and  other  il-esh  meats  without 
»ilt  in  the  open  air,  is  quite  as  common  now  as  of  old,  but  the 
word  was  never  met  with  in  this  sense  before  its  employment 
in  the  »  plantations."  Kepoheval  says ;  ■'  Their  torgc  wallets,  well 
filled  witli  bread,  i«rt,  boiled  ham,  and  cheese,  turmshed  provi- 
sions for  the  drivers."  (p.  224.)  Wilhi  De  Hass  also  repeats: 
"As  soon  as  daylight  appears  the  captam  started  to  where  they 
left  some /rf  hanging  on  the  evening  before"  (ffisf.  o/»riy 
mttamnti,  p.  389),  and  this  use  of  yVi  would  Mem  to  be  m 
Jivor  of  its  derivation  from  the  Indian  of  Central  Amenca.  A 
recent  work  by  Mrs.  Trail,  however,  shows  the  more  i-ecent  use 
ofthewoi-d:  "Instead  of  cutting  the  meat  into  strips  and  dry- 
ing it  (or  jaUns  it,  as  the  lumberers  tei-m  it)."  (The  Camdiim 
Orusoes,  p.  186.) 

Even  the  Sandwich  leknders  have  given  us  some  assistance  in 

their  word  KanciM,  which  with  thorn  means  simply  a  man,  but 
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Jfliioh  bas,  Bmoo  the  interooiirse  esbiHisIisd  Ijctween  their  thsbait 

home  m  the  P.ciflc  and  Oahfoinim  hecome  quite  fmihai-  to  our 

era,  HO  that  ire  dl  Inow  very  well  what  is  meant  when  we  read 

of' The  day  that  Frenoh  Pete  and  .C„fa  Joe  shot  e«ih  other 

to  death  over  the  har  in  the  front  room."-  ~(r4«  Luch  of  Rmring 

Oamp.  hjF  B.  Harte,  p.  1.)     In  the  same  portions  of  the  Fnion 

the  once  Meiioan  word  mdoll,  in  its  Spanish  form  „elale,  lias 

become  well  known  to  Americans.    It  designates  the  hollowed 

oblong  stone,  Med  nniTersallj  in  those  oonntries  for  grindine 

wheat  or  Indian  com  for  toriaia,,  or  ooooa  for  chocolate.    J.  S. 

Bartlett  himself,  perhaps,  introduced  the  word  first  to  the  general 

pnbhe  m  his  eicellent  work  on  New  Meiioo,  when  he  sajs  •  «  Per 

miles  around  the  Casaa  Cfrandes  the  plain  is  strewed  with  broken 

pottery  and  meMes,  or  eom-grinders,"  and  since  then  OTeiT  tray- 

eller  has  learnt  and  taught  othere  to  apply  the  word  coiTectly. 

Its   days  as   a   living  word  are,  howeyer,  numbered,  as  better 

methods  of  grinding  supersede  the  imperfect,  old  custom,  and 

soon  meMet  will  be  known  only  in  antiqnai-ian  writings      A 

longer  lease  of  life  may  be  predicted  for  jacal,  another  Mexican 

word,  onginahy  written  xacalli,  and  moaning  a  straw-hat    It  is 

now  the  name  of  a  rough  kind  of  dwelling,  consisting  simply  of 

stakes,  the  interstices  between  which  have  been  fined  up  with 

clay,  such  as  are  ycry  common  in  Texas  and  the  new  States  that 

were  onoe   Meiicai.     "To  the  left  was  the  guard-house,  part 

jacal,  part  tent-cloth."    ( Overiand  MoniMy,  March,  1871. ) 

The  intercourse  with  British  sailor^  and  the  brisk  trade  carried 
on  m  the  Bast  Indies  by  numerous  resident  American  fii-ms  has 
bronght  the  name  of  the  disreputable  subm*  of  Bombay,  Dun- 
garc,  into  common  use  in  the  United  States.  It  was  prSSSy 
fiiut  the  coai-se  blue  oloth  manufaotured  there,  and  named  after 
the  place,  which  made  the  name  familiar  to  American  ears,  so 
that  F.  B.  Harte  could  say  of  the  motley  crowd  at  the  mines 
which  he  so  graphically  describes :  «  Somelunes  these  appellatives 
were  derived  fi-om  some  distinctiveness  of  dress,  as  in  the  case  of 
Oungurm  Jack."  (Luch  of  Roaring  Camp,  p.  56.)  Then  the 
Anglo-Chinese  wai-,  in  which  American  sailors  took  part,  brought 
another  term  home  to  their  mind,  and  hence  we  Bnd  a  recent 
wnter  on  Amerieauisms  speak  of  ■'  British  sailors  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  who  long  ago  learned  to  laugh  at  the  clumsy  Dungam 
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Fortl  snd  Quaker  Huns  of  their  Celestial  enemies,"  both  of  these 
inTentiom  being  hirgely  osed  in  the  late  Oirf  War.     (N.  B. 

"cSiiin  Cook,  in  his  "Sea  Vojages,"  first  notieed  the  mrd 
Taboo,  employed  by  the  Indians  of  Polynesia  in  a  political  and 
religicfn,  sense,  tor  all  that  was  forbidden  to  SI«eeh  or  tonoh,  and 
we  law  obtained  the  term  thus  twice,  indirectly  fi-om  onr  Englsh 
forefathers,  and  direotl,  from  the  Paoiio  itself.  Jh^ J"™''  " 
Tamtuli,  of  onr  sonthemmost  States,  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
maieiia  ivay  with  the  Spaniards  into  onr  borders ;  they  learnt  to 
know  the  name  from  the  Indians  of  Sonth  America,  when  they 
adopted  the  dish  which  it  mpresents :  a  mijtnre  of  polenta  and 
minced  meat,  wrapped  m  cornshiieks  and  baked  in  the  hot  ashes. 
Mr  Olmsted  says;  "Tlie  mountebanks  draw  a  crowd,  and  this 
attracts  a  few  sellers  of  whiskey,  tortillas,  and  tamaulen,  mating 
a  rnddy,  picturesque  group."  i,      ..* 

The  Tuh  of  Mexico  is  so  widely  spread  over  all  the  sonthwest- 
em  States,  that  the  name,  originally  Indian,  has  beconje  of  .mi- 
yersal  nse  in  designating  the  short  Cattail  (Scirpus  lacuskis), 
which,  especially  in  Calitoi-nia,  coyers  plains  where  the  eye  flnds 
no  limit  Hie  gi-ass,  insigniflcant  in  itself,  and  of  no  Talne  saye 
perhaps  to  cover  the  hnto  of  shepherds  and  ontlawB,  affords  refnge 
and  breeding  localities  for  immense  numbers  of  aquatio  birds. 
Occasionally,  as  "around  Lake  B<4m,  it  attains  a  larger  sue, 
growing  to  the  height  of  eight  to  sixteen  inches,  and  measnrmg 
three  inches  and  a  half  near  the  root."  {Onerlmd  Monthly,  Jan- 
uary, 1870.) 
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II. 
Immigrants  from  Abkoad. 


«  Who.  .  soor.  of  «,ilon.,  ..oH  will  IB  »Y°  ?;*',"!i™"°  '°J^fZZ 
~~-  popniatiou,  SO 
lifti'llii-eadawillb 


"  When  a  score  of  nalions,  eacii  wiiu  iia  uwu  uul..-»-l,  .i....>. 
,r  popniatioii,  some  effect  must  be  produced  on  our  language ;  some  pecn- 
'^^   .      .,', ,     .,  .r^^.  ^  ^yiiUe  interwoven  willi  tlie  national  web. 
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"The »amo  of  Ml  a.te,  wUoli  11  o.mtjnnra  to m.r  lo  On  pmont  iv" 

Oh  Septombor  9tli,  1609,  »  bold  English  miomer  in  tbo  Borvice 
of  tie  Dnteh  East  India  Company  sailed  bis  little  shallop  Hal/- 
Mom,  ot  eighty  tons,  into  the  beantitul  bay  of  Neiv  York,  and 
three  days  later  entered  the  great  river  that  here  flows  into  the 
ocean.  The  latter  took  its  name  from  the  diseoyerer,  Henry 
Hndsou,  and  the  land,  claimed  1)J  Holland,  was  called  New  Neth- 
erlands. A  few  years  later  tb.  island  of  Manhattan  was  pmchased 
of  the  Indians  for  the  T.atae  of  twenty-fonr  dollars,  and  the  little 
town  of  New  Amste.i-dam  began  to  flonrish,  and  became  the  chjet 
town  of  a  prosperous  colony.  But  the  English  claimed  the  whole 
as  part  of  Virginia,  which  belonged  to  them  by  light  of  a  prior 
disooTery  by  Oobot,  and  in  1664,  ah-eady,  there  was  »n_  end  ol 
Dutch  snpremacy  in  Hew  Netherlands,  which  tell  into  the  hands 
of  their  formidable  neighbors.  New  Amsterdam  became  New 
York  with  a  facility  which  jnstiiles  the  Fenian  prophecy  that  it 
will  soon  be  New  Ireland,  and  the  good  Dnl«h  bnrghers  m 
the  town  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  up  to  Albany  had  to 
learn  the  language  of  their  new  masters.  '       ,     ,        ,  ,  v 

The  traces  which  their  own  idiom  has  left  on  the  face  of  the 
country  are  here,  as  irith  the  Indians,  by  far  more  important  and 
permanent  than  the  elements  which  it  has  contributed  to  our 
evcry-day  language.  Hihs  and  mountains,  rivers  and  laics  still 
bear  their  old  Dutch  names,  though  often  sadly  disBguied. 

There  are  Slaien  Island,  Sarkm  Eiver,  the  towns  of  Po.ijS- 
famm,  K»K»</,  Stugoe^ant,  and  BJmmll;  in  the  city  of  New 
York  streets  called  CartlamU,  BooseveU,  or  JV<»!(.»;  outside  ot 
the  city,  Oomlie,  Slip  and  Fort  gammorl;  and  farther  eastward 
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Spuytm  Duyvd,  Cpe  May  (Jfey)  and  Blook  (Bhk)  Mmd-nl- 
most  .11  of  them  unaltered  and  toroiblj  recalling  to  ns  the  days  of 
the  old  Dutch  dominion.  Bnt  that  oiwded  thoronghtm  of  Nei, 
York,  the  Bmmry,  which  for  years  reproduced  all  the  fierce  vio- 
lence and  reckless  crime  of  ancient  Alsatia,  has  Uttle  to  remind 
ns  of  the  pleasant  .Boowy,  the  garden-boTcr  of  old  Dntch  gover- 
nors, who  here  enjojed  their  fragrant  lioTvcrB  and  lusoions  fruits 
m  qniet  rural  retreats ;  nor  wonld  the  ancient  village  of  Breucb- 
Im,  seventeen  miles  from  Amsterdam,  which  in  M»j,  1676  gave 
Its  name  to  a  small  setflemeut  within  sight  of  the  Bowery,  icog- 
nu,e  Its  godchild  in  the  gigantic  citj  of  Brooklyn.  The  noble  bay 
near  by,  in  which  the  Nay,  Yard  has  long  been  situated,  was 
once  FiKifc  BogU,  a  name  hardly  to  be  looked  for  under  the  thor- 
oughly AngKcized  Wallahout.  The  generic  tei-m  Km,' «■  small 
sti-eam  or  creek,  has  on  tlie  other  hand  remained  faithful  to  many 
a  smaB  and  large  water  of  the  North,  fi-om  the  lofty  KaaiaMJ 
monntams,  so-called  from  a  picturesque  brook  arising  in  their  bo- 
som, to  the  broad  SAuylMU  (Hidden  Creek)  in  the  adjoining 
State.  The  Fiskkill  does  still  honor  to  its  name,  and  the  EiU  Van 
Eiill  denotes  the  channel  between  Staten  Island  and  Bergen 
though  it  is,  for  brevity's  sake,  more  commonly  called  the  Km, 
simply.  A  small  fish  of  the  genus  Fnndnlus,  found  only  in  these 
waters  and  used  as  a  bait,  is  appropriately  called  KiUy  Msli. 

This  term  Kill  is  one  of  a  class  of  words  which  serve  to  mai-k 
the  few  traces  of  genuine  provincialism  existing  in  the  United 
States ;  for  the  KUl  of  New  York  is  a  h'ook  in  New  England  a 
„..  in  Virginia,  and  alas!  a  eriek.oi  creek,  almost  everywhere 
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The  term  gat  also,  meaning  a  hole,  a  pot,  or  a  passage  at  sea,  has 
snrvived  m  the  names  of  many  mai-itime  localities.  Barnes' Gate, 
as  the  English  would  have  called  it,  thus  continues  to  be  BaTTil- 
yat,  but  Helh-Gat,  concise  and  rather  too  suggestive,  has  been 
soffAUed  and  made  proper  by  bemg  changed  into  Hurlgate.  W. 
Irving  denounces  the  alteration  thus;  "Certain  mealy-mouthed 
men  of  squeamish  consciences,  who  are  loath  to  , give  the  Devil  his 
due,  have  softened  tlie  above  chai-acteristic  into  Hurlgate,  for- 
sootli!  The  name  of  this  strait,  as  given  by  our  author,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  map  in  Vander  Donek's history, published  in  16S6— 
by  Ogilvie's  History  of  America,  1671— ae  also  by  a  ionrnal  still 
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extant,  wiittcu  in  fclie  XVIth  century  and  to  be  fonnd  ia  Hazard's 
State  Papers ;  and  an  old  MS.  ivritten  in  French,  speating  of  vari- 
ous alterations  in  names  about  tliis  city,  observes :  '  De  Helle-gat, 
trou  d'Bnfer,  ila  ont  fait  HdUjate,  Porte  d'Enfer.' "  (Foot-uote, 
Mstory  of  Mio  Yorh,  eh.  iv.) 

It  was  in  the  same  way  that  the  Dutch  hoeh,  a  corner,  though 
generally  modified  into  English-looking  hook,  is  still  found  aa 
part  of  the  name  of  certain  comers  or  angular  pointa  in  the 
Hudson  and  the  East  Rivera,  such  aa  Sandy  Booh,  the  first  land 
sighted  by  the  traveller  from  abroad,  and  Kinderhooh,  high  up 
the  river,  made  famous  by  the  name  of  its  owner,  Martin  Van 
Bui'en. 

To  these  names  may  he  ai3ded  the  Dutch  tfirm  overslaan,  to  skip, 
to  pretermit,  which  stiD  survives  in  a  few  local  names,  where  sand- 
bars suddenly  interrupt  the  free  navigation  of  rivers,  as  in  the  Over- 
slaugh in  the  Hudson  below  Albany,  the  dread  of  aU  shippers. 
The  same  verb,  it  is  well  known,  has  given  to  English  the  familiar 
tei-m  of  ovm-slaugUng,  for  the  act  of  rewarding  an  outsider  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  prefei-ment  by  seniority  in 
office.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  tei-m  came  into  England 
under  William  and  Mary;  in  America  it  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  political  language,  and  its  technical  meaning,  inherited 
from  Great  Britain,  in  the  army  and  navy.  A  prominent  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  is  thus  said  to  have  been  overslaughed  by 
his  party  if  a  man  before  unknown  is  nominated  in  his  place,  and 
army  ofdcers  complained  bitterly  during  the  late  Civil  War  when 
they  saw  themselves  repeatedly  overslaughed  by  civilians  serving 
among  the  volunteers.  "There  is  no  danger  that  General  Grant 
can  be  overslaughed,"  predicts  the  New  York  Tribune  {Jan.  19, 
187'l)f  speaking  of  the  next  presidential  election. 

The  Dutch  word  Yankee-  in  the  sense  of  the  French  Cadet  and 
the  German  Junker,  survives  in  the  name  of  the  town  of  Tonkers. 
The  Eight  Reverend  Bishop  Kip  states,  in  his  charming  sketches 
of  foi-mer  times,  that  he  remembers  visiting,  in  his  early  days,  the 
old  manor-house  of  the  Phillipse  family,  still  standing  in  West- 
chester on  the  Hudson.  "When,  before  the  Revolution,  Mr. 
Phillipse  lived  there— lord  of  all  he  surveyed— he  was  always- 
spoken  of  by  his  tenantry  as  the  Yonher,  the  gentleman  by  excel- 
lence.   In  foot,  he  was  the  only  person  of  social  rank  in  that  part 
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of  the  country.    In  this  way  the  town,  which  sabseqnently  grew 
up  around  the  old  manor-house,  took  the  name  of  yonkers." 

The  KnicJcerhoclcers  have  been  immortalized  by  the  charming 
work  of  W,  IiTing,  and  a  gratefal  posterity  honors  their  many 
merits  and  kindly  temper  by  calling  all  tlie  descendants  of  old 
Dutch  families  after  their  time-honored  name.  Hospitals  and 
banks,  garments  and  games,  all  promise  to  preserve  the  old  desig- 
nation to  distant  posterity,  and  genial  writers,  from  the  famous 
brothers  Dayckjnck,  whose  Dictionary  of  Authors  has  made  them 
known  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  to  the  eloquent  divine  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Bishop  Kip,  unite  in  recalling  tlie  sterling  virtues 
of  their  ancestors,  while  proving  that  nothing  has  been  lost  in 
transmitting  them  to  their  distant  descendants. 

It  is  a  misfortune  peculiar  to  patronymics  in  American  hands 
that  they  suffer  a  Sad  perversion  of  meaning.  As  few  journalists 
even  care  to  distinguish  the  Scot  from  the  Engbshman,  and  are 
apt  to  call  both  alike  English,  so  people  throughout  the  Union 
are  in  the  habit  of  confounding  the  Dutchman  and  the  German, 
and  call  them  all  Dutchmen.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  good  excuse  for  this  confusion.  Archbishop  Trench  tells  us  that, 
"  Till  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Dutch  meant  (in  England) 
generally  German,  and  a  Dutchman  a  native  of  Germany,  while 
what  we  now  term  a  Dutchman  would  have  been  named  a  Hol- 
lander." Quaint  old  Fuller  says  accordingly,  "  At  the  same  time 
began  the  Teutonic  Order,  consisting  only  of  Dutchmen,  well  de- 
scended." {The  Holy  War,  TL,G.1Q.)  It  is  evident  that  this  arose 
not  from  a  tendency  to  underrate,  as  when  frenchmen  were  dubbed 
Froggies  and  the  like,  but  from  a  courteous  effort  to  call  the  Ger- 
mans by  their  own  name  "  Deutsch,"  which  being  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce,  readily  changed  into  Dutch.  Hence  the  Amer- 
ican only  follows  the  example  of  his  foi'efathers  in  continuing  to 
call  the  Germans  who  come  to  this  countiy  all  Dutchmen  and  in 
speaking  of  their  language  as  Dutch.  He  can,  moreover,  plead  in 
his  excuse  tbat  the  German  immigrantsthemselvea  but  too  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  designation  and  adopted  it  themselves.  Thus, 
e.  g.  the  first  English  almanac  ever  printed  in  the  German  form 
was  published  by  John  Giuber,  a  native  of  Strasburg,  under  tlie 
title  of  "  Z^Mfc/i-English  Almanac." 
It  is  fai'  less  easy  to  explain  why  High  Dutch  and  Dutch  Unclci: 
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ahould  1)6  used  bo  generally— the  latter  also  iu  EiigliWid— to 
express  Indierous  sounds  and  undesu-able  relations.  English  slang 
Tises  Dutch  for  any  gibberish  or  unintelligible  sonnds,  and  the 
Dutch  Uncle  is  feqnentiy  introduced  into  couTersation,  when  the 
last  person  oue  would  wish  to  see  is  to  be  indirectly  designated. 

One  would  almost  imagine  that  the  Dutch  of  old  fflust  have 
been  gi-eatec  people  than  even  the  Knickerbocker  Annals  give 
them  credit  for— how  else  could  the  phrase :  That  beats  the  Dutch, 
have  obtained  such  general  currency?  Mr.  Bartlett  met  with  it 
iu  a  Revolutionary  song  of  1775  already,  and  to  this  day  it  is  osed 
whenever  a  peculiarly  astonishing  fact  is  announced. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  early  Dutch  vrows  and  their 
good  works,  that  the  majority  of  Dutch  terms,  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  our  language,  are  attached  to  names  of  certam 
good  things  prepared  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  few  articles  of  dress, 
in  their  day,  no  doubt,  religiously  made  at  home.  Unfortunately 
the  good  people  of  New  York  have  tept  most  of  the  good  dishes 
to  themselves,  so  that  they  and  their  names  are  rarely  kuoivn  m 
other  States.  Their  coohey,  a  litUe  cake  so  called  from  Koek^e, 
and  still  a  great  favorite  at  Christmas  and  ITew  Year,  is  appar- 
ently an  exclusively  Dutch  tit-bit,  and  yet  F.  B.  Earfce  makes  one 
of  his  reckless  California  characters  say :  "  Don't  know  whar  he  is  1 
He  lost  every  hoof  and  hide,  I'll  bet  a  cookey!"  (Ly,ch  of  Roar- 
ing Oamp,  p.  337.)  If  this  dainty  seems  to  be  specially  appropri- 
ated to  great  occasions,  a  cruller  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  found 
on  many  a  cake-stand  and  in  countless  homes  all  the  year  round. 
Being  made  of  a  strip  of  sweetened  dough,  which  is  boiled  in  lai-d 
and  then  curled  up  at  the  two  ends,  it  has  received  its  name  from 
a  Dutch  term  Kmller,  meaning  a  "Curler."  Vegetables  were 
evidently  not  much  to  the  taste  of  the  old  burghers,  for  it  seems 
they  called  Corn-salad  (Valerianetta)  with  biting  irony  Vettihost, 
something  like  rich  fare,  and  their  descendants,  still  retaining 
the  dish,  have  as  contemptnonaly  allowed  it  to  appear  half  classi- 
cally as  Fetticus  or  in  ludicrous  English  disguise  as  Fatticoios. 
Nfjodl^ees,  an  humble  imitation  of  maccaroni  and  used  like  them 
for  dumplings  and  in  soup,  retain  in  New  York  at  least  their  old 
Dntcli  name,  but  are  hardly  known  elsewhere.  Olyeoehs,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  become  more  universally  popular.  Deriving 
their  Jiame  from  the  Dutch  oly-coek,  oil-cake,  because  they  are 
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Wl8  ot  Bweefaied  doiigli  fried  m  hog's  feV  as  W.  Ipriog  describes 
them,  tliej  liaye  become  generally  tnom  as  dmiglmulB.    The  lat- 
ter ivepe,  ot  course,  not  miknown  in  England,  top  Halli»ell  already 
HtLotes  them  as  being  caUed  domiuU  in  Herts,  "a  pancake  made 
ot  dongh  mstead  ot  batter,"  but  their  popnlarity  seems  to  baye 
been  mcreased  bj  that  ot  their  Dntch  cousins,  and  they  haye  oyer 
smce  maintained  a  strong  hold  on  the  NeT  England  palate. 
"Dougbiuts  mi  jmvtpMn  pies  seem  to  be  the  dehcacies  most 
lield  m  esteem  here,"  wroic  Mrs.  Trollope  many  years  ago   and 
the  same  is  tme  no«-.    The  West,  howoyer,  does  not  seem  to  haye 
appreciated  the  delicacy  yet,  it  we  may  trust  the  acconnt  of  an 
observant  traveller  who  asked  the  waiter  of  a  Western  hotel,  it 
he  had  any  doughnuUf  •' Dormoti,'  said  Pat,  completely  at  his 
wits'  end,  "  I'm  a  thinking  them  noots  don't  grow  in  this  oonu- 
thry."   (Puirmn't  Mag.,  December,  1854.)   They  are  tpe<inently 
eaten  at  New  York  tea-gatherings,  and  this  leads  natnrally  to  the 
recoUection  that  the  pronunciation  otpump  aspomp  is  inmany  cases 
due  to  the  sound  of  the  Dutch  word    The  good  people  in  those  days 
were  very  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  the  best  water  tor  their  tea— 
as  in  tact  conscientioua  tea-drinkers  ought  always  to  be— and  certain 
pumps  in  the  old  city  were  renowned  for  then-  esceUent  qualities. 
Tliese  were  called  tea-pomps,  and  it  is  said  that  old  inhaWtanfa 
still  remember  some  ot  the  most  famous,  one  of  which  stood  in 
PrauMin-street,  where  a  boy  was  kept  in  the  afternoon,  pumping 
tea- water  for  the  noighbom    Bullielies.  once  called  nlhtjm,  httle 
rolls,  are  small  sausages  stnited  with  minced  meat,  out  into  slicea 
and  then  tried,  a  dish  more  palatable  than  wholesome.    Smmram, 
from  tlie  Dutch  smeer-kaas,  a  preparation  of  curds  sjiread  on  a 
Bat  surface  to  make  into  cheese,  is  the  same  as  the  more  familiar 
cottage-cheese  and  as  tamihar  to  Germany  under  the  name  of 
Schmier-Kaese  as  to  Holland     It  occurs  as  early  as  1843  in  the 
Phihidelphia  '■  Price-Current."    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fa- 
mous Spth  en  ApeUjtes,  now  commonly  called  Specie  and  Applejies, 
fat  pork  and  apples  cut  np  together  and  cooked;  tor  the  Germans 
and  all  their  near  kindred  like  fiit  and  sweet  tilings  combined— 
a  taste  not  imtamiliar  to  the  New  Englander,  who  loves  his  pork 
and  molasses.    Fat  pork  with  haricot-beans,  and  thicldy  covered 
over  with  molasses,  is  a  royal  dish  for  seafaring  men,  and  rarely 
long  absent  from  the  cabin  ot  a  whaling  captain.     The  sweet  con- 
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diment  is  evidently  added  to  modify  the  riehnese  of  the  fat,  on  the 
same  principle  which  mates  us  use  carrant-jelly  with  mutton  or 
well-larded  Yenison. 

It  ia  somewhat  remarkable,  that  of  all  these  more  or  less  tempt- 
ing dishes  to  which  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  adhere 
with  patriotic  fervor  and  good  taste,  none  should  have  become 
popular  beyond  the  limits  of  New  York  and  pai-ts  of  S"ew  Eng- 
land, while  the  only  prepai-ation  of  theirs  which  can  be  said  to 
have  become  national  is  one  which  can  he  hut  faintly  praised. 
This  is  their  hoolslaa,  literally  cabbage-salad,  consisting  of  cab- 
bage-leaves cut  fine  and  dressed  with  vinegar  and  oil,  pepper  and 
salt,  hardly  eqaal  to  the  much-berated  Sauerhraut  of  the  Germans. 
Persons  who  desire  to  be  very  correct,  and  are  at  tlie  same  time 
happily  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  have, 
it  is  well  known,  an  intense  desire  to  improve  unfamiliar  words  by 
twisting  their  shape  till  they  assume  a  more  pleasing,  because 
more  familiar,  form.  To  this  fate  knol-slaa  has  nearly  succumbed ; 
it  is  now  almost  invariably  written  as  in  the  following  esti-aet 
from  a  traveller's  account  of  hotel-fare  in  Delawai-e :  "A  banquet 
of  half-fried  bacon  afloat  in  grease,  waxy  potatoes,  coldslato  appa- 
rently cut  with  a  harrow,  and  coffee  aa  weak  as  the  butter  was 
Eti-ong."    (Lippincolfs  Mag.,  Peb.  1871.) 

The  few  names  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel  which  the  Dutch 
have  bequeathed  to  us,  are,  like  their  dishes,  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  State,  and  often  to  the  city,  of  New  York,  and  may, 
as  such,  he  fairly  classed  among  the  genuine  ^romjiCTn^/sffis  of 
America.  There  is  something  of  old  Holland  uiuvet4  in  their 
harraclades,  as  napless  blankets  made  at  home  continue  to  this  day 
to  be  called;  the  word  meant  originally  baare  Medermi,  bai-e  clothes 
(German  Kleider),  and  gi-aphical!y  described  the  absence  of  the 
usual  long  staple. .  It  recalls  to  oiir  mind  at  once  the  picture  of  an 
old  Dutch  dame,  so  channingly  porti-ayed  in  W.  Irving's  loving 
description  of  Knickerbocker  days,  bending  over  her  work  in  her 
dockmutch  (klap-muts),  a  quaint  though  not  unbecommg  cap  often 
seen  in  Gerard  Dew's  paintings,  and  still  worn  here  and  there  by 
old-fashioned  ladies  of  Dutoh  descent.  No  wonder  that  such  a 
form,  appearing  suddenly  among  fashionable  Biddies  and  hrilliaht 
Phoebes  of  ebony-color,  should  be  hailed  as  a  Froiochey,  a  well- 
nigh  desperate  attempt  to  render  the  staid  old  Vrmwtje  (German 
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Jmnolion),  with  whicl  the  mra  ot  the  good  bm-gliors  used  to  bo 
meted.  We  hme  even  lieia-d  the  term  applied  to  a  poor  httle 
TOmaii,  looking,  in  hei-  bright  ohintz  gown  and  odd  cap,  tier  bent 
shonlders  and  deeI^w^inlded  face,  like  a  pictni-e  of  an  old  niaaler, 
by  boys  who  were  as  ignorant  ot  its  meaning  a.  ot  the  word  Mopk, 
by  which  they  called  their  trandling  hoops,  and  which  they  httle 
srapected  they  owed  to  the  IwepU  ot  Dntch  ancestors.  Nor  did 
their  mothers  think  probably  that  they  were  asing  mother  siioh 
term  when  washing  their  children'B  dirty  little  hands,  and  calling 
them  "too  m««ss  in  all  conscience;"  the  word  looks  so  like  the 
Old  English  «msa,  and  recalls  BO  little  the  Dntch  momft  ti-ora 
which  it  is  derived.  . 

Very  much  in  the  same  manner  Americans  are  still  occasionally 
heard  to  speak  of  a  logy  preacher  or  a  log)  talker  in  society,  when 
they  wish  gently  to  insinnote  that  such  persons  are  not  pecnliarlj 
interesting,  bnt  approaching  the  character  of  "  bores."  The  t»rin 
is  derived  from  the  Dutch  %,  which  means  prosy,  slow,  or  dull, 
and  being  by  its  very  sonnd  snggestive  of  its  meaning,  has  main- 
tained its  hold  on  onr  language.  This  attachment  to  old  i.ords 
and  old  customs  oansffi  also  the  word  Pml  (Paasoh)  stil  to  be 
used  for  Easter  in  many  tamihoi  of  New  York,  and  ohildi-en 
esp»ially  are  fond  of  calling  their  bright-colored  Easter  e^  by 
their  venerable  name  of  Pa<»r-«s,  when  merrily  craoknig  them 
a<rainst  each  other  in  Enssian  fashion,  trying  t»  break  then-  neigh- 
bor's and  not  their  own.  As,  thanks  to  the  resemblance  ot  the 
Herman  Blamm,  the  echo  of  a  ehnilar  Dutoh  word  m  the  form 
of  Slummie  and  its  diminutive  Bhmmnelte  still  suiTive  among 
many  people  in  the  great  city  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
Eiver,  P<«.8-K«»™*«  are  w«U  !=»<""  '"  "»  dower-markets, 
and  designate  the  common  yellow  Daitodill  The  early  azalea  ot 
onr  woods  (Azalea  nudiaora),  i.  in  hke  manner  called  P.«fef 
Blwnrmolm,  for  the  Dntch  were  faithful  to  ancient  customs  m 
celebrating  after  Easter  their  Fiuxttr  (German  PSngBten),  tbe 
Pentecost  of  om:  churches,  the  Whitsuntide  ot  cmlhte.  Nor  do 
thoh  descendants  forget  the  habit  of  their  fathers  of  extending 
the  festival  over  the  neit  day,  and  tinxta-  MonMy  is  a  gi-eat  day 
withtheirfamilieeaud servants.  "P»fafer>!*,"wroteE.Coopei^ 
and  •'  ^pinbter  frolia  are  no  novelty  to  ns,  for,  as  they  occur  at 
every  season,  and  I  am  just  old  enough  not  to  have  missed  one  ot 
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them  all  for  the  last  twelve  years."  (8aian$ioe,l.,p.Q0.  B.)  There 
is,  of  course,  no  connection  between  this  -word  and  the  familiar 
name  of  the  little  finger,  also  derived  from  the  Dutch  (pini),  aa 
it  appears  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  wliich  accompanies  the  interlock- 
ing of  the  little  fingers  of  the  right  hand : 

"  PCnkj/,  pinli^,  bowbell, 
Whoever  tells  a  lie 
"Will  sink  down  to  hell, 
And  never  risti  up  again." 


It  is  very  different  ivith  the  name  of  the  flower  jimk,  which 
was  originally  derived  from  the  German  Pfinfjsten  (the  Dutch 
Pinksier),  and  owed  its  name  to  the  season  of  its  blooming. 
A  similar  .confusion  between  two  similar  terms  exists  with  re- 
gard to  the  Dutch  word  pyl,  now  used  in  the  form  of  pile  by 
New  York  boya  to  designate  an  arrow,  and  the  good  old  English 
pile  as  applied  to  money.  When  we  call  the  stone  of  a  cherry  or  the 
hard  kernel  of  any  fruit  a  pit,  we  use  uneonscionsly  an  old  Dutch 
word  (pit),  by  which  our  idiom  has  been  enriched,  so  that  the 
image  of  a  "peach-j7i^  put  into  the  ground  and  rising  in  dae  time 
to  grow  into  a  beautiful  tree  "  is  an  oft-qnoted  illustration  of  our 
own  i-esurrection,  employed  in  the  pulpit.  The  potty  baker  of  Mr. 
Barfclett,  from  the  Dutch  polt-bakhm;  has,  however,  entirely  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  the  shorter  native  potter  himself,  and  retains 
only  an  antiquarian  interest,  like  tlie  once  familiar  praatje  of 
Dutch  burghers,  which  long  survived  in  the  painful  corruption  of 
prawchey,  to  deaiguate  a  pleasant  neighborly  gossip.  To  scup 
instead  of  to  awing,  is  still  here  and  there  a  hoy's  term,  and  feraw- 
chey,  made  afta-  the  manner  of  prawchey  from  te  ratge, "  the  little 
mouse,"  a  familiar  word  in  English,  as  well  as  Dutch  nurseries, 
for  the  less  poetical  creepmouse. 

Among  the  almost  local  terms  of  Dutch  origin,  which  barely 
survive  in  districts  inhabited  by  Dutch  families,  but  which  every 
now  and  then  startle  iis  by  their  sudden  reappearance  in  poetiry  or 
in  local  description,  ai-e  the  following:  Brogues  {brock  in  Dutch) 
have  entirely  given  way  to  breeches,  but  Blaiiser,  from  the  Dutch 
ilazer,  is  still  the  name  of  the  Deaf  Adder  (Vipera  berus),  which 
blows  up  its  neck  and  head,  and  therefore  well  deserves  its  graphic 
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name.  There  is  less  poetry  in  the  old  term  Uichey  from  the 
Dutch  Uih  (Germ.  Blech),  which  is  used  iu  some  parts  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  a  tin  pail,  while  boonder, 
originally  applied  to  a  brush,  much  in  demand  and  in  use  by 
Dutch  ladies,  has  lately  derived  a  new  lease  of  life  from  P.  B. 
Harte's  sketch  of  his  dog  Boonder.  Tiie  word/eas/,  a  corruption 
of  the  original  vies,  and  meaning  "fastidious,"  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  any  longer ;  the  Anglicized  term  fyke  from  the  Dutch  fuih 
is  howeTer  still  in  use  among  fishermen  for  a  large  bow  net,  with 
which  certain  fish,  like  shad,  are  caught  in  New  York  harbor ; 
and  hay-barrack,  a  somewhat  ludicrous  corraption  of  hooiberg 
(hay-mountain),  is  in  like  manner  locally  applied  to  a  thatched 
roof  supported  on  lour  posts,  under  which  hay  is  protected  against 
the  weather.  Bockey,  also,  denoting  a  vessel  made  from  a  gourd, 
is  derived  from  the  Duteh,  but  limited  in  its  use  to  the  city  of 
New  York  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  Dutch  words  in  genera!  use  through- . 
out  the  countiy.  Among  mariners,  for  instance,  a  droger  or  drog- 
Iter  has  ever  been  well  known,  from  the  days  of  the  old  English 
diiigger  to  our  own  cotton-i^ro^er,  as  a  vessel  built  solely  for  the 
transportation  of  heavy  loads.  A  scow  also,  a  large,  flat-bottomed 
boat,  called  originally  schouw,  is  quite  familiar  to  great  cities,  where 
it  is  employed  as  a  dredger  to  clear  the  harbor  or  narrow  basins,  and 
to  the  Northern  lakes,  where  they  are  often  rigged  so  as  to  become 
fast  sailers,  a  transformation,  no  doiibt,  little  anticipated  by  their 
first  builders.  The  word  school,  pronounced  like  ehoai,  and  only 
provincial  in  England,  bat  universally  nsed  in  America,  belongs  to 
the  Dutch,  but  of  course  long  before  their  appearance  on  this  con- 
tinent. Hence  Captain  John  Smith  already  reports,  regardless  of 
all  oi-thography,  of  the  bays  of  Vu-ginia,  "Here  are  infijiite  skuls 
of  divers  kindes  of  fislie  more  than  elsewhere  "  ( Virginia,  I.,  p.  11), 
while  the  poet  Saxe  plays  upon  the  resemblance  to  school  in  the 
lines : 

"  No  school  to  hiiU  was  worili  a  fig 
Except  a  scltool  of  fisli." 

(The  CddrWatm-  Man.) 

If  the  Dutch  term  portml  is  in  all  probability  only  a  Latin  word, 
familiar  to  Holland  as  well  as  to  England,  and  deserves,  there- 
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fore,  no  place  among  Americanisms,  the  sioop  of  our  houses  is,  on 
the  contraiy,  a  genuine  addition  which  we  owe  to  New  Nether- 
lands.  The  good  btirghers  loved  to  sit  on  their  sioeps  {seats)  smok- 
ing their  pipes  in  peace  and  "  lordly  silence,"  and  having  wife  and 
children  on  the  sioep  ianche  by  their  side.  The  custom  was  pleas- 
ant and  well  adapted  to  oui-  climate,  and  hence  soon  spread  all 
over  the  country;  with  it  the  simp  became  the  common  name 
for  any  covered  or  open  porch  with  seats,  in  front  of  a  house. 
Thus  was  Governor  Peter  Stnyvesant "  found,  according  to  custom, 
smoking  his  afternoon  pipe,  on  the  sioop  or  bench  at  the  porch  of 
his  house"  (Knickerbockei-'s  New  Tork),  and  thus  in  onr  day  the 
traveller  sees :  "  Piles  of  aaw-mill  slabs  fortifying  the  wood-pile, 
which,  paved  with  chips,  the  mangled  remains  of  King  Log,  spread 
before  the  sioop."  {Conn.  Georgics,  Putnam's  Monthly,  April,  1854) 
In  Canada  the  word  is  often  written  stoup  and  in  the  "West  occa- 
sionally stowp,  but  pi-obably  more  from  inattention  thsin  any  pur- 
pose to  naturalize  it  by  a  change  of  form. 

The  word  bush.h.^  in  like  manner  retained  in  America  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Dutch  iosch  more  faithfully  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  generally  designates  a  single  shrub,  while  here,  aa 
in  most  British  colonies,  it  means  rather  a  region  abounding  in 
trees  and  shmhs.  The  term  is  at  home  in  Canada;  hence  we 
read:  "The  farm-wood  is  cut  off  one  mile  from  the  river  {St 
Lawrence).  The  rest  is  busli,  and  beyond,  tlie  Queen's  bush;  old 
as  the  conntry  is,  each  landholder  bounds  on  the  primitive  forest, 
aud  fuel  beai-a  no  price."  {Putnam's  Monthly,  Mai-ch,  1853.) 
During  the  war  men"took  to  the  5MS/i"in  the  South  as  readily 
as  at  the  North,  and  to  this  day  Western  papers  report  that  the  "  In- 
dians disappeared  in  the  hush,  when  they  saw  the  troops  approach- 
ing." {aiieyenneGhron.,K-ag.l1,l%'l(i).  It  is  a  curious  incident 
m  the  history  of  words,  showing  how  two  meanings  of  the  same 
term  may  graduaUy  become  merged  in  on^  that  lu&lmliacUng 
has  thus  of  late  received  a  new  significatiou.  Originally  it  was  a 
harmless  word,  denoting  simply  the  process  of  propelling  a  boat 
by  pulling  the  bushes  on  the  edges  of  the  stream,  or  of  beating 
them  down  with  a  scythe  or  a  cndgel  in  order  to  open  a  way 
through  a  thicket.  In  this  sense,  which  referred  to  the  indi- 
vidual bush,  "W".  Irving  used  it,  when  he  described  the  Van  Bun- 
schotens  of  Nyack  as  "gallant  btishwUckers  and  hunters  of 
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raccoons  by  moonlight."  (Knickerbookep-S  Nm  r»rt,  p.  UO.) 
Mte™as;to«ye.-,l™ta  per^ns  md  fegita  &o«  jnst.co 
takins  to  tie  bnsh,  were  de.ignatea  by  the  oonTement  name  of 
ZZkacbr>.  .nd  dnring  the  l.le  OMl  War  the  ■i«*»g  '^^ 
and  the  nnanthorked  raider  ga,e  to  the  term  a  new  and  formrdit 
Mo  me»ing.  The,  wnld  infest  pnblio  roads,  P  »°"™«^ 
less  honses,  and  CTen  in,ade  p»cetnl  towns,  to  return  M»  "* 
their  booty  f»».fe  retreats  in  the  bn.h.  .'The  general  told  n. 
Lkly,-  Ltes  donght,  Colonel  wn  Boroke,  « that  ™  had  m<n, 
to  fear  fmm  UslmUobr,  tton  from  the  enemy,  but  I  tlusled 
in  my  good  old  sword  and  bade  my  friends  dismiss  all  fear. 
iBlmhwood,  Sept.,  1865.)  i  ;„  „nr 

The  MMaUebr  has  unfortunately  not  disappeared  m  onr 
day.,  although  the  term  is  probably  often  applied  jhere  another 
word  would  be  more  appropriate.  Thus  we  read  o  a  raid  ou 
illicit  distilleries  in  Tennessee,  that  "in  SniiBi  County  the  goT- 
ernment  oflioials,  with  a  scluad  oflederal  soldiers,  were  lired  upon 
by  tatatato,  but  no  one  was  injurei  One  man  wa=  shot  m 
the  thigh  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  own  pistol  and  the 
remainler  of  the  part,  is  still  in  search  of  »»W»,d  distiller.es. 
(NashTille  Bomer,  March  7, 1871). 

Among  the  words  that  may  have  com.  to  our  speech  from  more 
than  one  source  is  the  word  sfan,  which  we  may  owe  to  a  Her- 
man word  mm", »'  » i>'''«i'  t'™  I'"-  """''■"  •■  •'7"'° 

all  readers  of  works  on  South  African  eiplorat.ons,  or  books  like 
Gord™  Cumminrs  Trawls.  In  the  United  States  the  word  ,s, 
however,  generally  used  of  horses  only,  and  implies  mTar.ably  a 
mS  ii  color,  if  not  in  .11  respects.  "Commodore  V.nderbdt 
drive,  a  ,.»»  of  bays,  which  are  sa.d  to  have  cost  hmi  ten  thon- 
1\  deltas,  and  Dr.  Helrabold  tour  in  hand,  which  sfan  ^- 
rably,  of  still  gi-eater  valne."  (Philadelphia  Inqmmr,  Jujy  88, 
1870  Another  such  doubtful  word  is  SJO.i,  which  may  be  the 
Dutch  .tooi,  a  spirit  or  a  ghost,  or  »=  «»"»™/f  «* 'i'^^T 
or  a  vision.  The  manner  of  writing  it  speaks  for  the  foimei Ji-e- 
mplion,  and  .0  does  the  fact  that  the  word  is  not  on  y  ™d  m 
the  British  colonies,  but  even  by  classic  wnter.  hke  Lord  lyt  o  . 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  syc.fa  prevail  mo.  m  regions  where 
German,  abound,  «,  in  the  great  Valley  of  V.rgm.a  and  m  ae 
Northwest.    A  New  York  corrc.pondent  wrote  recently  of  an  old 
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negro  in  Santo  Domingo  that  "  once  he  saw  Tonssaint  L'Onvertni-e 
spooking  about  with  an  air  of  nioumful  majesty/'  {ITew  York  Tri- 
bune, Feb.  34, 1871,)  and  the  "  Acom  and  Gem,"  a  half-Gei-man  half- 
English  journal,  published  in  Pennsylvania,  says;  "People  near 
town  flrmly  believe  in  the  sjiook,  and  are  afraid  of  going  through 
that  lane  after  sundown."  (November  30, 1870.)  In  the  Valley 
of  Vii-ginia  there  remains  to  this  day  a  region  called  PotoeWs 
Spook,  where  a  fierce  mountaiu-creeb  breaks  the  silence  of  tlie 
night  with  its  roar,  and  where  Old  Powell  long  ago  coined  money 
in  defiance  of  the  law.  Growing  rich  in  accordance  with  his 
compact  with  tlie  devil,  he  barrelled  up  his  treasure  and  buried 
it,  but  now  goes  about  all  night  watching  it  carefully  and  fright- 
ening belated  wanderei-s. 

Bot  of  all  Dutch  words  familiar  to  our  ear,  none  has  acquired 
a  wider  circulation  and  a  stronger  hold  on  our  social  system  than 
the  term  boss,  derived  from  the  Dutch  baas.  It  had,  originally, 
with  us  as  in  its  native  land,  the  primitive  meaning  of  "  master," 
overseer,  or  superior  of  any  kind,  and  retains  it  to  this  day  in  a 
large  measure.  Even  now  a  boss  shoemaker,  or  a  boss  bricklayer 
means  the  head  of  a  gang  of  workmen,  who  deals  their  work  .out 
to  them,  and  pays  their  wages,  as  an  English  master  does  to  his 
workmen  and  apprentices.  In  this  sense  it  is,  even  in  England, 
now  tlie  cant  term,  if  nothing  more,  with  all  mechanics,  and  can 
boast  high  antiquity  for  such  a  meaning,  since  as  early  as  1679, 
M.  Philipse  wrote:  "Here  they  had  theii-  first  interview  with 
the  female  boss  or  supercargo  of  the  vessel,"  {:EarIy  Voyage  to 
New  Netherlanis),  strangely  foreshadowmg  the  "Advanced  Fe- 
male" of  the  Wew  TVorid.  For  the  prond  Yankee,  from  the  begin- 
ning, disliked  calling  any  man  his  master,  a  word  which,  as  long 
as  slavery  existed,  be  thought  none  but  a  slave  should  employ; 
and  as  the  relation  between  employer  and  employed  required  a 
word,  the  use  of  boss  instead  of  master,  was  either  coined  or  dis- 
covered. Thus  the  word  heeame  eai-ly  a  part  of  the  language  in 
Northern  and  Western  States,  and  Lord  Oai'lisle  could  enjoy  the 
naive  question  propounded  to  him  by  his  stage-driver:  "I  sup- 
pose the  Queen  is  your  boss,  now  P"  In  the  same  sense  the  slang- 
loving  New  York  Herald  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Pope :  "  Roths- 
child refused  to  let  him  have  any  (money).  The  fact  is,  Eothscliild 
is  the  real  pope  and  boss  of  all  Em-ope."    It  is  curious  that  the 
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word  has  actimlly  tand  its  way  into  Frencli  also,  altliovigli  only 
as  a  cant  term;  for  M.  Jrancisque  Michel,  in  Ilia  Didtmnaire 
d'Armt,  has :  Semssi,  un  riclu  imrgais,  fcm«  *»  «»'•»"  -*''<"»- 
0«*.  It  made  its  way  Southward,  in  America,  but  very  slowly,  and 
reached  Pennsylvania  only  about  1862,  with  the  oonatruct.on  ot 
railways  and  canals.  Since  the  emancipation  ot  staves  m  the 
South,  the  negroes  also  have  become  too  proud  to  coutmua  then- 
old  mode  ot  address,  and  subatituto  iijr  it  the  northern  Um  80 
that  the  word  may  feirly  he  said  to  be  in  universal  use  all  over 
tho  Union.  It  has  oven  been  tm-ned  int»  a  verb,  and  to  loss  IS 
quite  a  common  expression,  meaning  to  direct  anything,  from 
Som-»o  «  ioS,  that  is,  to  contract  and  snperintend  it,  to  temj 
a.  Jo»s.,  which  means  in  the  case  of  the  husband  or  the  wife,  as 
Providence  may  direct,  to  rule  and  manage  it.  So  famihar  has 
the  word  become,  that  we  ai-e  told  of  a  child  not  five  years  old 
put  into  a  comer  tor  iiuan-elling,  who  wished  to  charge  his  sister 
with  being  the  aggressor,  and  said:  "  I  did  not  toss  tUjob,  it  was 
sister."  (S.  S.  Haldeman.)  Thus  the  Dutchman  is  master  m  the 
land  after  all.  ,- 

The  word  is  occasionally  grievously  misunderstood  at  tiie 
South.  There  the  negro  has  apparently  not  been  able  to  catch 
the  difference  of  sound  in  the  Dutch  hots  and  the  Bnghsb  tas, 
and  when  he  indulges  in  his  favorite  songs,  he  is  (juite  sure  to 
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summon  some  Skillful  singer  to  It,.-,  "„- r .,.  ^  i, 

thi-ough."  This  meant,  origmally,  nothhig  more  than  that  he 
would  sing  the  Sm.  to  the  other's  lead ;  bnt  now  it  refers  to  the  fun 
chorus  or  refimn.  This  applies  especially  to  the  sliouUng  songs, 
when  the  negroes  form  a  ring,  in  which  one  half  of  the  assembled 
company  perform  a  shnfUmg  dance,  with  a  mA  of  ducking  motion 
of  the  body,  wbUe  tho  other  half  stand  by  and  sing,  one  voice  lead- 
in.  and  stringing  verse  to  verse,  many  of  wliioh  are  made  up  on 
the  spot,  and  refer  to  the  company  present.  These  bystMiders 
are  said  to  6oss  the  song.  ,,„-..       „j. 

The  readei-s  of  W.lrving's  delightful  work  on  the  History  of 
Sow  York,  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are  so  amusingly  mterwoven 
as  t«  have  deceived  more  than  one  acute  critic,  are  fmiihar  with 
his  quaint  and  gi'aphic  description  of  the  origin  ot  Mcmng  Bag. 
He  ascribes  the  cm-ions  custom  which  makes  the  tfrst  of  May  a  da, 
ot  horror  in  that  city,  on  which  every  one  who  is  not  the  fortu- 
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nate  owner  of  a  hoiise,  yacates  his  lodgings  and  seeks  new  ones 
for  the  coming  year,  to  the  first  great  move  made  by  the  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  Comnmnlpaw  to  New  Amsterdam  "The  anni- 
versary," he  says,  "was  piously  obeerred  among  their  sons,  by 
turning  their  houses  topsy-turvy,  and  caiTying  all  their  furnitnre 
into  the  streets;  and  this  is  the  real  origin  of  the  universal  agita- 
tion and  moving,  by  which  this  most  restless  of  cities  is  literally 
turned  out  of  doors  on  every  May-day."  (Kniokerboelier's  Ris- 
tory  of  New  Yorh.)  The  custom  has  certainly  survived  tiU  now, 
and  as  liobcrt  S.  Coffin,  tlie  "Boston  Bard,"  says, 

"  Hurry,  scuny — grave  and  gay, 
All  must  Inidge  the  first  of  May," 

{The  First  of  May.) 

but  it  is  older  than  even  thi,  ancient  bottlemcnt  cilled  ODmnmni 
paw.  The  Dutch  settlers  evidently  brought  the  custom  with 
them  from  their  transatlantic  home  and  to  this  day  in  Bruges 
and  its  neighborhood,  in  Veivieis  uid  many  other  parts  of  Bel 
gium  and  Holland,  the  first  jf  May  continues  to  be  the  general 
day  of  moving.  It  has  not  only  become  a  ehancten?tic  institu 
tion  of  the  City  of  New  Yoit,  but  the  tendency  to  moic,  ton 
stantly  to  shift  and  drift  fzom  one  place  to  anothei,  is,  by  the 
home-keeping  Scotch  and  Iiish  especi-illy,  not-qmte  unjubtly 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  msiabihtj  m  the  national  ohaiacfcei 
The  marvellous  facility  of  locomotion  which  this  country  aftords 
by  its  net-work  of  railways,  rivers,  and  canals,  favors  the  disposi- 
tion, to  which  must  be  added  tlie  temptation  held  out  by  count- 
less openings  for  all  in  the  newer  States.  The  roving  propensity 
subsides,  however,  in  nations  as  in  individuals,  and  already  a 
sti-ong  tendency  is  perceptible  in  the  United  States  to  crowd  the 
great  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  open  country. 

The  custom,  also,  to  keep  one  room  in  the  house  as  the  besl 
room,  and  to  call  it  so,  which  still  prevails  in  most  of  the  Northern! 
States,  has  been  bequeathed  to  this  genei-ation  b^  the  first  Dutch' 
settlers  of  New  York.  The  same  name  and  usage  may  still  be 
found  in  all  the  old  towns  of  Holland,  whei-e  these  rooms  are  kept 
as  dark  as  here,  to  preseiwe  the  furniture,  and  only  opened  on 
great  occasions,  when  company  is  expected.  A  person  entering 
a  bed-i-oom,  also,  in  some  out  of  the  way  New  England  town. 
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would  not  fail  to  notice  tlie  chintz  cnitains  and  the  putty  foather- 
hed  mth  its  IJolster,  not  as  in  Bngtad,  tiielied  in  "i"  *!;«  f™'- 
but  with  its  own"  fair  case  oi;  white  Imeu;  nor  could  ho  help  being 
struck  in  the  kitchen  with  the  cheap  but  neat  tdes  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  delft-ware  on  the  dresser,  all  featm-es  that  prove  the 
tormei  presence  of  stout  Dutchmen  in  these  districts. 

Nor  must  we,  Inallj,  forget,  among  the  many  pleasant  things 
left  ns  by  our  Dutch  ancestors,  tho  one  Dutchman  whom  all 
AmericMi  children  hold  dear  and  in  great  veneration.  Ihis  is 
Santa  Kbu,,  as  the  name  is  commonly  though  erroneously 
written  in  reality  Klam,  the  abhrcTiation  of  Nickolas,'a  Dutch 
Saint  of  nudispntcd  nationaUty,  whoso  name  is  heard  eT-'vl-re 
when  his  own  day,  ChristmaB,  is  drawing  near. 
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tem.,wh,cl.w  om,in  common  »ith  o»r  English  oon.ins  to 
tie  ™prem«„  which  F™,ce  h..  HI  recent! j  ewcisTd'n™ 
?on,  ^^r,!'  V""^"  ''™  '"'™  "^P""  "■«'  1«6»  '^di- 
stremis  ot  immignton,  which  ha™  come  to  uj  from  France 
Acadie,  and  sent  their  m»,on«ies  thronghont  the  whole  Test  ■ 

Bpp.  fhar  salons  ooanliymen  from  the  &r  Sorlh.  WoHe 
Husnenofs  animated  bj  a  fervor  and  a  c„z,staoj  in  no  ™ 
mtenor  to  that  of  the  Pnritsms,  came  oyer  m  l.tge  numbers  Z 
settled  m  the  Sonthern  States,  where  climate  ani  nit  chT 
Kto"  wT  ?"  "'°^™"''  ""  '""  "  ">"'"'»'»«  «hibition'-Tf 
M  left  thmr  native  land  on  acconnt  of  their  religion.  At  a  later 
gmd  new  arnvals  came  from  home  and  from  the  colonies;  the 
aench  Eevolnbon  sent  many  h„ndr«ls,  the  expulsion  o  the 
French  from  Sm,  Domngo  added  large  nnmber-s,  and  dissati.lied 

Mmhganandm  Honda;  M.>«a.bore  the  name  of  ite  fonnders 

the  Falls  of  the  Kanahw.  were  once  owned  bja  French  com- 

bla(«  as  they  we™  tot  bestowed,  ii™/.ri  and  Peri  JJ.y.Hn 
South  Oarolma,  speali  of  the  Hngnenot  and  the  scholar,  i  Za 
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Motile  Eiver,  (Mois,  and  Mount  SaeH,  in  New  England,  remind 
ns  of  tlie  enterprise  «nd  ml  of  the  Jesnita  in  tlie  very  home  of 
Puritanism. 

Tliere  is  no  Inclt,  in  tact,  of  French  elements  in  oni  population, 
and  the  gpatefnl  feeling  long  cherished  thronghont  the  United 
States  foi  the  efUcient  help  rendered  bj  3?ranoe  during  the  War 
of  Independence,  might,  it  seems,  haTO  giyen  moral  weight  to  the 
inSnence  legitimately  wielded  hy  the  repMsentaliyes  of  a  pohshed 
language,  a  matohless  literature,  and  highest  cnlture.  But  tew 
and  faint  are  the  marks  left  by  the  French  on  our  public  life  and 
OUT  language.  Their  own  character  is  too  light  and  too  SoBe  t» 
impress  itself  forcibly  on  the  sturdy,  thoughtful  Anglo-Saxon,  as 
their  frequent  faUures  to  adapt  themaelyes  to  Eepnbhean  institu- 
tions stand  in  striking  contrast  with  the  snooesa  of  *•  !»"»' 
among  onrsehes.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  K-eneh 
words  in  use  among  Americans,  whose  fondness  for  Sallio  wortiB 
and  things  has  laid  them  open  to  the  charge  that  good  Americans 
hope  to  go  to  Paris  hereafter,  but  tliese  terms  are  no  moi-e  Amer- 
icanisms than  those  borrows^  by  the  BngBsh  can  be  called  Angli- 
cisms We  shaU  content  onrselTos,  therefore,  with  .mentioning 
here  only  such  as  designate  objects  or  institutions  peculiar  to 
this  country,  adding  a  few  which  haye  here  a  somewhat  different 
meaning  from  that  given  them  abroad. 

Even  the  geography  of  the  land  retains  .but  few  traces  ot  the 
brave  iiench  eiploi-ers,  though  Marquette  and  Ms  brethi-en  are 
recorded  in  many  a  town  and  river.  All  the  more  pleasing  is  it 
to  And  occasionally  justice  done,  as  in  the  case  of  that  beautiful 
sheet  of  watei-  now  known  as  Lab  ChampUm.  It  was  long 
caUed  Lake  Oorlmr,  after  the  great  man  of  a  Dutch  settlement 
on  the  Mohawk  Biver,  who  "  for  long  years  swayed  the  civic  sword 
BO  potently  and  with  such  terror  i»  evil-doers  among  the  Indians, 
that  tliey  adopted  his  name  in  their  language  to  signify  a  white 
governor.  This  doughty  Dutchman,  therefore,  loft  his  name  to 
his  successors,  and  the  Oorfcera  went  through  their  decline  and 
fall  with  as  much  dignity,  in  a  small  way,  as  history  ascribes  i» 
the  Pharaohs  and  Coisars.  Like  the  founders  of  other  dynasties, 
however,  the  original  Oorlaer  came  to  an  nutmiely  end,  being 
drowned,  and  as  the  catastrophe  occurred  in  the  lake,  the  Dutch 
stubbornly  regarded  their  own  hero  as  having  the  best  right  to 
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it"  But  stiddenlj,  and  with  hei  pjwerljial  flokleoesB  assigning 
no  reason  for  tlie  act,  Dame  Eortnne  declared  for  Samuel  do 
CImmpMn,  the  brave  servant  of  Henry  IV,  the  father,  as  he  ivaa 
jnstly  caUed,  of  La  Nouvtlk  France,  and  henoetopth  the  lake  bore 
his  name  exclusively. 

Other  geographical  names  and  tei-ms  in  Natni-al  History  also 
are  often  met  with,  but  the  whole  class  of  these  words  are  gen- 
erally of  such  exclusively  technical  meaning,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  form  part  of  our  spiech,  except  when  they  really  be- 
come the  common  name  of  a  whole  class  of  similar  objects.  Such 
is  for  instance,  the  case  with  Soyoii,  meaning  a  stream— lite  the 
Bayou  la  FmreU  in  Louisiana  or  the  Atchafalaya,  connecting 
this  bay  with  Bed  Eiver— which  takes  a  wide  course,  often 
on  the  largest  s'cale,  such  as  is,  ot  course,  possible  only  in  low, 
aUuvial  regions.  The  EugUsh  correlative  is  flut,  as  the  Hut  of 
Canso— the  Qui  is  a  local  ofTshoot  of  the  Suscinehanna  The 
woi-d  originally  meant  literally  a  gut,  or  leathern  pipe,  but  m  the 
Southern  States  is  nsed  to  designate  the  outlet  of  a  lake  or  river. 
That  eccentric  river,  the  Mississippi,  with  its  bed  higher  than  the 
surrounding  country,  instead  of  bemg  sunk  in  it  like  other  rivers, 
also  boasts,  below  the  mouth  of  Hod  Eiver,  of  S»s»««  runnmg  out 
of  it,  instead  of  rivers  falling  into  it.  It  is  of  these  broad  chan- 
nels that  J.  E.  Lowell's  hero  says : 

■'  I  hacl  to  cross  Sojous  an'  cricks  (wal,  it  did  beat  all  natuf) 
Upoa  a  kin'  of  corduroy,  fust  log,  tlien  alligator." 

{BiglMO  Papers,  11.,  p.  13.) 

Hear  the  mouth  of  the  giant  river,  its  powerful  current,  at  times 
of  high  water,  frequently  causes  the  caving  in  of  a  bank  for  long 
distances,  and  then  on  the  opposite  side  a  deposit  of  sediment  ac- 
cumulates rapidly  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  several  acres  of  laud. 
This  is  called  haiiure. 

The  T^nch  word  [lutle  has  in  like  manner  become  naturalized 
since  it  was  first  introduced  by  Oeneral  Fremont,  the  Pathfinder, 
as  he  was  then  called.  He  stated  in  his  report  of  the  great  expe- 
dition to  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  Oregon,  that  the  word  applied 
'■to  detached  hills  and  ridges  which  rise  abruptly  and  reach  too 
high  io  be  called  hills  or  ridges,  and  not  high  enough  to  he  called 
mountains.    Knobs  is  their  most  descriptive  term  in  Enghsh,  but 
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no  translation  or  parapbrase  would  preserve  the  identity  of  these 
picturesque  landraarW  {p.  145,5.)  The  word  has  since  become 
more  and  more  familiar  in  California  also,  and  fnmishes  the  cur- 
rent term,  to  hutte,  meaning  to  chop  off  with  a  dull  axe,  used 
in  the  Northwest  in  laying  out  or  recognizing  an  established  log- 
ging camp.  "  Two  of  our  company,  who  had  lingered  behind,  came 
up  with  the  infoimation  that  they  had  seen  several  Indians  making 
obseiTationa  from  behind  a  small  Mtte,  from  which  they  fled  in 
gi-eat  haste  npon  being  discovered."  (N,  P.  Langford,  The  Won- 
ders of  the  Yellowstone,  1871.)  The  word  coulee,  used  in  Oregon 
for  a  rocky  valley  with  eloping  sides  (not  precipitous  as  in  a 
canoii),  has  not  yet  made  its  way  beyond  the  new  State. 

It  is  very  different  with  erevasse,  from  crtver,  "to  burst,"  a 
breach  in  a  levee  or  embankment  of  a  river,  a  word  which  represents 
such  a  ten-ible  dissister  and  awakens  such  intensely  painful  recol- 
lections, that  it  is  familiar  to  all  Americans.  "Whenever  the  dam 
that  holds  the  Mississippi  in  its  uncertain  bed  is  broken  through 
by  its  tarbulent  flood,  the  cry  of  Crevasse!  goes  forth  throngh 
the  whole  neighborhood,  and  unless  plantations,  homesteads,  and 
cabins  for  many  sqnai'e  miles  are  to  be  swept  away  into  absolute 
desti-uciion,  gigantic  efforts  have  to  he  made  by  the  united  efforts 
of  one  oi'  more  parishes  to  fill  np  the  break  and  thus  to  stem  the 
current.  The  levee  has  become  so  fully  naturalized  when  mean- 
ing the  high  embankments  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  that  it  is 
now  generally  known  as  levy.  From  the  first  settlement  of  Louis- 
iana by  the  French  the  importance  of  protecting  against  inun- 
dation the  rich  alluvial  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which 
are  actually  at  a  lower  level  than  tlie  bed  of  the  latter,  has 
been  felt  and  shown  in  vast  earth-mounds,  called  levees  by  the  old 
Creole  word.  The  name  has  subsequently  been  extended  to  arti- 
ficial embankments,  like  the  famous  levee  of  Sew  Orleans,  five 
miles  long,  and  presenting  an  unparalleled  pictui'e  of  commercial 
activity  and  enormous  wealth.  The  late  Civil  War  played,  some- 
times for  a  purpose,  sometimes  by  forced  neglect,  such  havoc  with 
t-b.e  river-levees,  that  their  restoration  eseeeds  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  riparian  States,  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
expected  to  make  them  a  national  work. 

It  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  term  levee  is 
also  used  for  the  periodical  receptions  held  by  the  President  at 
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ce,  the  White  House,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
feet  that  the  ridiculous  word,  derived  from  the  lever  or  rising 
of  the  Grand  Monarch,  is  in  this  case  accented  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, whilst  the  embaukment  is  pronounced  like  levy.  The  Presi- 
dent's wife  hits,  according  to  established  usage,  her  days  also  on 
which  she  receives  the  sovereign  people,  but  she  is  said  to  hold  a 
reception. 

The  French  word  arpent  also,  a  French  acre,  is  still  used  in 
Louisiana  as  in  the  days  before  it  was  a  State  of  the  Union. 
«  All  that  part  of  my  i-eal  and  personal  estate,  near  Washington, 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana consisting  of  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  arpens  or  acres  of  laud."  (Will  of  Stephen  Girard, 
1832.) 

But,  perhaps,  no  French  woi-d  in  use  among  us  is  more  gener- 
ally known  abroad  than  the  Prairie  of  the  West,  a  level  or  rolling 
tract  of  land,  covered  with  coarse  grass,  and  generally  character- 
ized by  a  rich  soil  of  great  depth. 

"  TJiese  are  the  gmdens  of  the  descil,  these 
The  unsliom  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful, 
For  whlcli  the  speech  of  England  Ima  uo  came— ■ 

The  prairies.  ,-,,..,  -r,        , , 

{W.  G.  Biynnt.) 

The  Level  Prairie  is,  perhaps,  the  exception,  being  found  but 
rarely,  and  then  mostly  near,  if  not  in,  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, while  further  west  the  Boiling  Prairie  prevails,  with  its 
gently  undnkting  surface,  vesembhng  the  great  waters  of  the 
ocean,  when  the  lattei-  "is  just  undulating  with  along  ground- 
swell,"  as  Cooper  describes  it  in  his  Oak-Openings  {p.  337).  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona  boast  of  vast  prairies,  often  fifty  miles 
square  and  more,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitish  efflorescence 
of  natron  or  soda,  and  these  are  known  respectively  as  SaU 
Prairies  and  Soda  Prairies.  Their  aspect  is  one  of  utter,  almost 
unbearable  desolation,  and  the  thirsty  traveller,  who  has  to  cross 
them,  not  unfrequently  "endures  most  painful  aufieringe.  Even 
more  terrible,  and  eertataly  more  dangerous  to  life,  is  the  Trenir- 
Ming  Prairie  of  the  Southwest,  which  is  thus  spoken  of:  "  The 
land  that  first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  voyager— if  indeed 
a  few  mud-lumps,  a  few  almost  floating  isles,  and  a  trem- 
hlinq  prairie,  into  which  ono  would  sink  as  into  quicksand,  can 
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be  calied  land — ^is  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface'  of  the  water." 
{Pulnam'a  Mag.,  May,  1869.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  &ir  name  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenes  of  American  landscape  should  have  suffered,  as  most 
foreign  irorde  seem  to  be  fated  to  suffer,  in  the  process  of  naturali- 
aation.  People  Kving  on  the  prairies  themselves,  or  within  sight, 
hardly  ever  speak  of  them  otherwise  than  aspararas  or  pereras, 
and  gi'eat  is  the  variety  of  spelling  by  which  authors  have  endeav- 
ored to  represent  thewillful  wanderings  of  the  rebellious  letter  )■  in 
the  word.  "Mrs,  Morpher,"  says  F.  B.  Harte,  "a  womanly  and 
kind-hearted  specimen  of  southwest«ni  efflorescence,  known  in  her 
maidenhood  as  the  Per-rairie  Eose"  {Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 
p.  156),  and  the  clever  author  of  Los  Gringos,  Lieutenant  Wise, 
prefers  it  thus :  "  Looks  lively  'nuff  here  Sundays :  that  are  per- 
rary  's  fairly  peppered  with  folks."  (Putnam's  Mag.,  May,  1868.) 
The  prairillon,  or  little  prairie,  is  fast  disappearing  from  our 
idiom. 

The  prairies  have  naturally  given  their  name  to  many  features 
in  theii'  appearance  and  to  customs  connected  witli  the  life  of  which 
they  are  the  great  stage.  Some  of  these  terms  are  hardly  known 
beyond  theu'  own  limits,  ae  the  Indian's  free  gift,  which  is  profes- 
sionally called  On  the  Prairie,  a  phrase  abnoat  identical  with  the 
less  diplomatic  "nowhere;"  and  the  Prairie  Sitters,  a  horrible 
mixture  of  water  and  bufl^lo-gall,  to  which  gi-eat  medicinal  powers 
are  ascribed  by  hunters  and  border-settlers.  The  animal  life  on 
the  Prairie  is,  on  the  contraiy,  weU-known  to  the  world  of  science, 
and  to  travellers  and  enthusiastic  sporfsmen.  The  Prairie-Jim 
especially  is  looked  upon  as  excellent  game  by  the  latter,  and 
as  a  liixury  now  found  in  every  market  of  the  large  cities  on  the 
seaboard,  and  a  frequent  visitor  even  to  Covent  Garden.  It  is  the 
pennated  grouse  (Tetrao  cupido)  of  the  Western  States,  akin  to 
the  Scotch  grouse  of  England  and  the  Eastern  cousin,  of  which 
W.  C.  Bryant  siugs : 

"  I  listened,  and  Jtom  midst  the  depth,  of  wood 
Heard  the  low  signal  of  tlie  groum,  that  weara 
A  sable  muff  aiouud  liis  mottl'd  neck ; 
Partridge  they  call  him  in  our  Northern  Blatcs, 
And  pheasant  by  the  Delaware." 
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Another  dweller  on  the  prarie  that  bears  a  folge  name,  ia  the 
Prairie-Dog  {Cynoinus  ludovieianus),  a  genuine  marmot,  and 
called  a  dog  only  in  aclinowledgment  of  his  short,  sharp  bark,  by 
which  he  warns  his  companiona  against  an  approaching  «nemy. 
As  they  live  in  large  communities  with  their  burrows  in  close 
proximity,  western  hunters  speak  of  Dog  Villages,  and  travellers 
say  that  "  seen  through  the  misty  morning  air  the  little  conical 
huts  and  groteeqne  dark  figui-ea  by  their  side  looked,  from  a  dis- 
tance, not  nnhke  a  village  crowded  with  people  sitting  idle  at 
their  doors."  (TOe  Prairie  Rose,  C.  A.  Murray,  IL,  p.  19.)  They 
nmmber  many  thousands  in  each  village,  but  we  are  told  by  an 
ancient  traveller  that  "one  arm  of  Eed  Eiver  is  famous  for  the 
stupendous  Village  of  the  Dogs  of  the  Prairie.  The  village  is  no 
less  than  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth. 
It  consiste  of  subterranean  galleries,  sometimes  nine  feet  deep  and 
from  four  to  five  inches  wide,  and  of  a  superstructure  formed  of 
earth,  thrown  up  by  these  dog-voiced,  but  squirrel-resembling 
architects."  (L'Abbfe  Em.  Domenech.)  In  the  West  they  are  also 
known  as  Gophers,  from  the  French  gaufrc,  perhaps  however 
through  the  English  to  goffer,  to  flute  or  crimp,  because  their 
countless  holes  literally  honeycomb  the  soil  in  which  they  dig 
their  villages.    W.  0.  Bryant  foretells  a  time  when 

"  axsgoplier  mines  tlie  ground 
Where  stood  their  Bwaiining  cities," 

but  now-a-days  the  Western  man,  as  well  as  the  California  miner, 
is  content  to  gopher  the  ground  wherever  rich  crops,  or  a  harvest 
of  gold  and  silver,  may  he  found.  With  the  usual  carelessness  of 
colonists,  and  owing  in  part  to  the  ignorance  of  settlers  of  foreign 
origin,  the  .term  gopher  has  been  applied  to  various  animals,  often 
entirely  dissimilar  in  form  and  mode  of  life.  That  the  little  field- 
mouse  of  the  West,  a  pouched,  brownish-red  rat  with  mole-like  feet 
(Geomys  bnrsaiius),  and  a  gray  burrovring  squirrel  (Spermophilus 
franklmii),  known  also  as  the  prairie  squirrel,  should  have  received 
the  same  name  in  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  might  not  appear  so  fiir 
amiss ;  Kennicott  thinks  it  has  the  beat  right  to  the  name  of  Gopher. 
( If.  8.  Agrie.  Report,  1857,  p.  73.)  But  there  is  no  such  excuse  for 
bestowing  the  tei-m  upon  a  striped  squin-el  of  Wisconsin  (Speimo- 
philns  tredecimlineatns),  which  does  not  burrow,  and  still  less  a 
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land-tortoise  (Testudo  polypliemus)  of  Morida.  Even  a  large  anake 
(Coluber  eonperi)  is  so  called  in  Georgia.  A  Indicrons  confusion  of 
ideas  has  bestowed  the  name  from  a  different  source  upon  an  en- 
tirely different  object.  Probably  with  a  dim  recollection  tliafc  the 
word  ^o^fos' occnra  in  Holy  Writ,  as  tbenameof  the  wood  of  which 
Woah'a  Ark  was  bnilt  by  diyine  command,  a  wooden  coulter  suit- 
able for  hght  sandy  soil  is  in  Florida  sometimes  called  gopher,  and 
thus  an  indignant  "Cracker"  says  of  a  rival  still  lower  in  the 
social  scale :  "  I've  seen  him  pulling  the  gojilier  himself,  hai-nessed 
to  it  like  a  d — d  ja«kass,  sir."  (Harper's  Monthly,  I'eb.  1859.) 

The  Prairie  Wolf  (Canis  latrans)  is  an  exclusively  American 
species,  about  the  size  of  a  setter-dog,  and  lives  like  the  fox  in 
buri'ows,  so  that  W.  C.  Bryant  conld  say  of  him  correctly : 

"  the  prcd'ne-wolf 
Hunts  iR  tlieir  meadows,  aud  his  fl'esh-dag  den 
Tawus  by  my  path." 

They  hunt  in  packs,  and  ai-e  much  less  afraid  of  man  than  Euro- 
pean wolves.  Further  South  they  are  better  known  under  the 
Spanish  name  of  Coyotes,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Mexicans. 

While  the  majority  of  prairies  are  treeless,  every  now  and  then 
an  exception  is  met  with,  and  of  conrse  eagerly  sought  for  by 
settlers.  "  The  sons  of  the  forest,"  wc  are  told  by  one  of  these 
emigrants  to  the  Far  West,  "  would  seek  the  shelter  of  bordering 
grp\'es  for  their  dwellings,  or  else  in  the  shade  of  those  singular, 
but  beautiful  islands — groves  in  the  midst  of  prairies — dense  and 
dark  within,  but  bending  their  graceful  boughs  over  the  pm-e 
swai-dof  gi-assall  around,  bright  with  green  and  gay  with  flowers." 
{Overland  Monthly,  Feb.  1870,  p.  148.)  These  islands,  as  they 
are  poetically  named,  in  the  vast  ocean  of  waving  grass,  were  called 
Mattes  by  the  early  French  explorers,  and  in  many  pai'ts  of-  the 
West  still  retain  their  old  names.  Thus  Mr.  Olmsted  mentions 
them  as  striking  features  in  the  Southern  landscape:  "Before  us 
lay  beautifnl  prairies,  with  the  smooth -gi'assed  surface  varied  here 
and  there  by  herds  of  cattle  and  little  belts,  mottes  and  groups 
of  live  oak,"  (Texas,  p.  137,  S.)  while  W.  G-.  Simms  quotes  them 
in  their  corrupt  form  in  the  words:  "In  Western  Texas  a  small 
clump  of  timber  is  called  a  mot."  (The  Yemassee,  II.  p.  110.) 
We  can  easily  spare  the  word  with  its  vague  unsuggestive  meaii- 
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iiig,  especially  ae  the  Engliali  terme  of  the  pradrie,  almost  all 
taken  from  the  sea,  are  poetical  and  yet  true  to  their  meaning. 
Thus,  besides  islands,  the  prairie  has  also  its  corns,  where  small 
strips  of  grass-land  run  into  a  wood  ae  if  seeking  for  shelter 
against  the  blaziag  sun  aud  the  drenching  rains,  and  its  iays  or 
large  openings  into  a  forest  on  its  herders.  Most  graphically 
does  the  Eev.  Mr.  Oarfcwriglit  describe  hoir  in  the  eai'ly  days 
of  his  itinerancy  as  a  Methodist  preacher  he  had  often  to  travel 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  a  day  in  ceaseless  rains,  and  how  "there 
was  no  gnide  to  he  had,  no  road  to  follow,  but  the  traveller's 
only  resource  was  to  sight  a  line  from  one  caj^e  to  the  other, 
and  thns  to  cross  the  bays,  no  other  landmarks  being  Tisihle  as 
fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach." 

Nor  is  travelling  by  water  without  its  incidents  aud  features, 
which  still  hear  the  names  given  them  by  early  French  explorers, 
.  There  is  the  satiU,  a  low  waterfall  or  rapids,  bearing  its  Brsfc 
name,  eloquent  of  old  age  by  the  presence  of  the  I,  which  has  since 
left  it  in  French,  and  the  resemblance  to  Ben.  Jonson's  sail,  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  sense  of  a  leap,  a  jumping.  The  name, 
reduced  in  pronunciation  generally  to  Soo,  adheres  firmly  to  rivers 
which,  like  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St  Mary  of  Mackinaw, 
have  been  navigated  by  Preneh  missionaries  and  French  boat- 
men and  the  familiar  voyagmir  jof  our  day,  whether  he  paddles  his 
canoe  on  Canadian  streams  or  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  fur-trader 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  in  the  great  Northwest.  If  the 
waters  rush  hastily  over  obstructing  rocks  or  just  on  the  verge 
of  a  great  waterMl,  they  form  Rapids,  first  so  called  by  French 
explorers  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  term  was  afterward  applied 
to  similar  features  in  great  water  courses,  especially  the  Niagara 
immediately  above  the  Falls.  The  use  of  the  plural  in  this  sense 
is  pm'ely  American,  and  the  distinction  thns  made  between  a 
considerable  descent  in  the  river  and  a  real  cascade  a  very  nice 
one.  Lady  Lyell,  at  Niagara,  thought  "tbe  7t!(y?i(7s  at  times — 
especially  in  moonlight— a  finer  sight  than  the  Falls  themselves." 
When  voyageurs  for  their  own  purposes,  or  in  tlie  service  of 
travellers,  make  tlieir  voyages  in  canoes,  they  are  apt  to  avoid  these 
rapids  and  Mis  by  carrying  their  light  birches  over  the  interven- 
ing space,  aud  where  this  can  he  done,  the  latter  is  called  a  por- 
iagc.     The  toi-m,  now  generally  accepted  as  an   English  word. 
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applies  coiTectly  to  the  strip  of  laud  betweea  two  navigable  rivers 
or  their  head-waters ;  in  fact  to  any  break  in  a  chain  of  water 
navigation,  over  which  canoes  and  stores  have  to  be  carried  on 
the  men's  backs.  In  the  Eastern  States,  and  especially  in  the 
Adirondack  and  White  Mountains,  the  French  term  portage  is 
exchanged  for  the  more  expressive  English  term  carry.  A 
ti'aveller  speaks  of  it  thus:  "The  boat  was  taken  out  of  the  water, 
yokes  hewn  ont  with  axes,  and  eanied  by  the  rapids.  Imagine 
the  delights  of  a  carry  !  A  path  led  by  the  Falls,  bnt  across  it 
were  big  logs,  blown  down  by  some  hnrrieane,  and  it  wound  up 
the  sides  of  hills  and  through  tangled  thickets."  (Harper's 
Monthly,  Februaiy,  1860.)  The  process  is,  of  course,  very  irksome 
to  the  voyageurs,  and  they  prefer,  therefore,  shooting  a  river,  that 
is  to  say,  dashing  over  the  rapids  in  the  swift  cuiTent,  This  is 
actually  done  in  tlie  St.  Lawrence  with  large  steamboats,  which 
used  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  frequently  half-tipsy 
Indian  pilot,  and  then,  in  his  experienced  and  skillfal  hands,  al- 
lowed to  shoot  the  rapids,  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  the  trav- 
eller can  witness  in  America.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  actually 
grates  the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  rivei',  but  no  lives  have  ever 
yet  been  lost^  The  word  comes,  of  course,  from  the  French  chute, 
a  teiin  which  is  given  extensively  to  places  where  a  river,  either 
from  the  nature  of  its  anrronndings  or  by  the  hand  of  man,  is 
forced  to  contract  within  a  nai-row  compass,  and  rushes  tlirough 
with  great  fury.  The  same  word,  frequently  written  cliulB  or  shute, 
is  applied  to  an  ai'tificial  plankway  made  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
down  which  the  timber,  out  above,  is  sent  to  a  river  in  the  valley. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  expressions  of  the  West,  also,  is  taken 
from  this  vehemence  of  motion  caused  by  such  a  contrivance  for 
wood  or  water :  a  man,  passionately  in  love,  is  said  to  tahe.  a  shute 
after  his  lady-love,  and  a  young  clerk  may  thus  be  heai-d  saying : 
"  To  clap  my  eyes  on  her,  and  take  a  straight  shuts  after  her,  was 
the  work  of  a  moment."    {The  Country  Merchant,  p.  331.) 

The  voyageur,  when  grown  old,  is  apt  to  settle  down  into  a  habi- 
tant or  habitan,  as  the  humbler  among  the  French  settlers  are 
still  called  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  by  a  ter-m  which  has  come 
down  to  the  former  at  least  from  the  days  of  happy  but  short- 
lived Acadio.  In  the  days  of  the  Revolution  they  were  not 
without  political  influence,  and  in  one  of  Ctenersd  Washington's 
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despatches  tliey  ai-e  called  the  "Freiicli  Yeomanry."  The  term 
is,  however,  fast  disappearing  from  Loviisiatia,  and  even  in  Canada 
it  is  rarely  heard  outside  of  the  purely  Fi'eneh  districts  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  One  of  their  familiar  terms  survives  yet,  however, 
throughout  the  West;  any  special  success  they  met  with  they 
were  apt  to  call  a  cotip,  and  iu  this  sense  the  word  is  still  used. 
"  Ha  followed  closely  on  the  trail  of  tlie  savages,  bided  his  time, 
struck  his  coup,  and  recovered  a  pair  of  paekhoreee,  which  was 
all  he  required."     {Life  in  the  Far  Weak) 

On  his  ti'ayela  and  hunting  expeditions  the  voyageur  generally 
carries  his  most  valuable  property  in  curiously  constructed 
saddle-hags  called  a  parfihche.  "The  teetsook  or  parfihche,"  says 
General  T,  P.  Meagher,  "is  generally  made  of  dried  buffalo  hide, 
the  hair  of  which  has  been  beaten  off  with  a  stone,  which  softens 
it  considerably;  it  is  then  put  in  the  shape  of  an  envelope.  The 
articles  stowed  in  it  are  kept  secure  and  compact  by  thonga  passed 
through  holes  in  the  flaps,  and  with  one  on  each  side,  looped  to  the 
forks  of  the  paoksaddle,  and  lashed  firmly  together  to  keep  tliem 
from  slapping  and  poundiDg  liis  ribs,  the  mule  or  the  horse  trata 
along  pleasantly."  (Rides  through  the  Rochy  Mountains,  p. 
576.) 

The  Preneh  word  caravane,  once  veiy  familiar  to  all  the  set- 
tlers of  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky,  etc,  la  still  not  unfi'e- 
quently  heard  in  the  Southwest,  and  from  the  lips  of  emigrants 
who  cross  the  Kocky  Mountains,  In  former  days  caravans 
fui-nished  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  new 
settlements  and  the  Eastern  cities.  "  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after 
aeeding-time,  every  family  formed  an  association  with  some  of 
their  neighbors  for  starting  a  little  caravan.  A  master-driver 
was  selected,  who  was  assisted  by  two  or  more  young  men.  The 
horses  were  fitted  out  mth  packsaddles;  a  bell  and  a  collar 
ornamented  the  neck.  Every  family  collected  what  peltiy  and 
fur  they  could  obtain  during  the  year,  to  send  them  East  for  bar- 
ter. They  had  no  other  stores  of  any  kind,  and  needed  salt  and 
ii-OQ.  The  common  price  of  a  bushel  of  salt  was  a  good  cow  and 
calf."     (WiUa  Da  'Kass,  History  of  Western  Virginia.) 

The  caravan  ia  quite  at  home  in  New  Mexico  and  Sonora, 
although  frequently  called  there  by  its  Spanish  name,  conducta, 
and  the  trade  which  it  enables  trappers  and  hunters,  as  well  aa 
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distant  settlers,  to  caiTj  on,  is  often  of  considerable-  importance. 
The  term  itself  is  one  wbicli  has,  like  many  othera,  very  nearly 
made  the  circuit  of  the  earth :  beginning  in  Persia  as  Kdrivdn  or 
Mruidn,  it  entei-cd  Arabia  as  Kairawdn,  in  the  sense  of"  trayelling 
through  many  coimtiies,"  became  French,  as  caravane,  and  is 
now  on  the  shoi-es  of  the  Pacific,  ready  to  be  wafted  back  again 
to  Asia,  its  native  land. 

In  Western  waters  rafts  were  the  first  means  of  conveyance, 
sbon  to  he  followed  by  the  lattmux  of  I^'enoh  traders;  they  have 
not  yet  eutirely  disappeared,  and  J.  K.  Paulding,  in  his  Letters 
from  the  South,  says :  "  The  beantifal  Shenandoah  passes  not  fai- 
from  this  town,,and  is  navigable  for  hatteaux"  (11.  p.  71),  and  by  a 
recent  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  a  company  is  chartered 
for  iatteatix  navigation  on  the  Eivanna  Eiver  (Jan.  17,  1871). 
The  word  eacJte  (French  cacker),  on  the  contrary,  now  frequently 
disgraced  into  cash,  is  receding  more  and  more  to  the  West, 
where  it  still  retains  its  first  meaning  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  gronnd 
to  caehe,  i.  e.,  to  conceal  stores,  and  to  protect  them  against  thieves 
of  all  kinds.  If  pTOi>erly  made,  these  holes  will  preserve  provis- 
ions for  a  year  and  longer,  and  great  skill  is  manifested  by 
Indians  and  Western  travellers  in  effacing  every  trace  of  work 
that  could  beti-ay  the  secret.  Mr.  Bartlett  tells  us  how,  on  his 
expedition  to  settle  the  houndary  line  with  Mexico,  the  "  contents 
of  a  wagon  were  cached  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila,  and  camp-fires 
built  over  the  openings,  that  the  Indians  might  not  discover  it." 
The  term  is  irsed  in  a  wider  sense,  when  a  timid  sportsman  ex- 
claims :  "  Do'ee  hear  now,  boys,  thar's  sign  about.  This  hoss  feels 
like  caching."  (Life  in  the  Far  West.)  The  old  English  word 
cahoot,  a  slang  woi-d  of  the  West  and  South  for  keeping  company 
legitimately  and  illegitimately,  is  so  little  nsed  and  so  far  removed 
from  its  original  in  French  {cohorte)  that  it  does  not  deserve  a 
place  among  Americanisms;  calumet,  on  the  conia'ary,  the  old, 
slightly  changed  form  of  the  modern  chalumeau,  originated  with 
the  early  colonists  of  New  France,  and  has  held  its  own  mainly 
among  the  Indians,  and  in  the  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
whites. 

It  is  to  the  French  of  Louisiana  that  the  few  words  belonging 
to  their  language  must  be  traced  back  which  servo  to  designate 
shades  of  color  in  the  descendants  of  colored  people.     Such  are 
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the  griffin,  from  the  French  griffon,  still  frequently  heard  when 
applied  to  a  mulatto,  especially  a  woman,  and  the  quadroon,  from 
quarteron,  the  haif-Spanish  name  of  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto 
woman  and  a  white  man,  among  whom  the  very  highest  grade 
of  beauty  is  not  (infrequently  found.  The  word  ia  also  occasion- 
ally written  ctiarleroon,  with  a  leaning  to  the  Spanish  original, 
which,  like  the  French,  alludes  to  the  one  quarter  negro-blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  owner  of  the  name.  The  offspring,  in  the  next 
generation,  of  a  quadroon  and  a  white  person,  is  called  a  metif. 
In  the  same  State,  as  in  all  districts  where  sngar  is  raised,  the  term 
bagasse  is  one  of  great  fiimiliarity  and  importance.  It  comes  from 
the  low  Latin  5t«70!sea,  and  designates  the  dry  remains  of  the  sugar- 
cane after  the  juice  has  all  been  pressed  out.  It  ia  used  as  fuel 
under  the  sugar-kettles,  and  invaluable  in  those  regions  where 
other  fuel  is  either  not  to  be  had  at  all  or  likely  to  be  very  expen- 
sive ;  occasionally  also  it  serves  as  mannre.  Among  the  barely 
snrviving  words  bequeathed  to  ns  by  former  generations  are  the 
haihquette,  the  name  of  the  sidewalk  in  some  of  the  Soutliern 
cities,  and  the.  iarraque  or  barrack, as  applied  to  a  roof  on  four 
posts  for  the  sheltering  of  hay  and  other  produce.  In  Canada,  in 
the  same  manner,  a  small  bedstead  ia  still  very  frequently  called  a 
bodette,  and  an  oJd-fasiiioned  kind  of  gig  a  calash,  from  tlie  French 
caUdie,  a  name  often  applied  also  to  that  becoming  covering  for 
the  head,  familiar  to  English  eara  as  "an  ugly,"  and  by  no  means 
improved  under  its  new  appellation.  Another  kind  of  carnage, 
of  more  pretension  and  greater  capacity,  is  the  Carryall,  a  con'ujj- 
tion  of  the  original  carriole,  so  successfully  carried  oat,  that  few 
ai'e  disposed  to  admit  the  French  paternity,  and  stoutly  maintain 
that  its  purpose  is  to  express  the  capacity  of  the  small  one-horae 
vehicle  to  "carry  all."  The  term  originated,  perhaps,  in  Canada, 
and  thus  came  first  to  the  Worthem -States,  but  while  in  the 
Dominion  it  now  means  a  sleigh,  its  common  use  has  extended 
throughout  the  country.  "  I  once  crossed  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky in  a  buggy,"  writes  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  "  which  the 
toll-takers  were  puzaled  how  to  classify,  as  it  had  no  place  in  the 
Table  of  Eates.  At  last  it  was  determined  to  be  a  Carryall."  It 
is  a  curious  question  how  the  terms  caveson,  quoted  already  as  caves- 
son  in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  and  meaning  a  muzzle  for  a  horse,  and 
aiUoes,  a  corruption  oicoitieaux,  should  have  maintained  themselves 
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SO  long  iu  the  M'cw  England  States,  where  they  are  still  used,  when 
they  have  neither  heauty  of  form  or  sound,  nor  pregnancy  of  mean- 
ing, to  seenre  them  so  long  a  life-lease.  We  must  assume  that  words 
have,  like  men,  a proTideoce  which  mates  them  occasionally  long- 
lived  for  reasons  incomprehensible  to  worldly  wisdom.  We  can 
better  understand  how  the  term  vacher  connected  itself  with  the 
almost  innumerable  herds  of  half-wild  cattle  roaming  over  South- 
ern prairies,  and  how  the  extraordinary  class  of  men,  who  keep  the 
stock,  brand  the  calves,  catch  the  horses  and  break  them,  should 
have  so  long  retained  their  original  name.  In  the  West  and  in 
California  the  term  is  last  giving  way  to  a  new  word,  herder,  which 
is  thus  quoted :  "  If  s  well  we've  a  good  herder  ;  they  are  not  com- 
mon. The  first  time  I  crossed  the  plains,  I  was  a  herder.  I  hadn't 
learned  the  trade  at  all,  and  a  rough  time  we  had  of  it."  (On  the 
Plains,  PutnairCs  Mag.,  Feb.,  1869.)  We  cannot  wish  the  same 
long  life  to  the  hideous  name  of  Vaudmia;,  a  French  term,  desig- 
nating a  certain  form  of  worship  and  the  object  of  tliis  worship 
alike,  introduced  from  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  off- 
spring of  gi'ossest  ignorance  and  moat  barbarous  impulses.  Ho- 
cused of  demanding  human  sacrifices  and  certainly  accompanied 
by  ceremonies  of  the  most  repulsive  nature,  the  Vaudoux  worship 
has,  nevertheless,  continued  among  the  negroes  of  Louisiana,  and 
an  assembly  was  found  engaged  in  it  aa  late  as  the  year  1863  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

By  some  freak  of  public  taste  the  word  vendue,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced vandue,  in  the  sense  of  public  sale,  has  continued  to  be 
used  here,  while  it  is  but  rarely  heai'd  in  England.  "  His  farm  is 
soon  to  be  sold  at  vendue,  and  I  think  of  buying  it^"  writes  the 
author  of  the  Letters  from  the  South.  {IT,,  p.  \2t.)  Vendue-crier 
is  in  constant  use  in  Pennsylvania.  Unjnstifiahle  are  the  silly 
imitations  of  English  ignorance  in  using  French  terms  with 
meanings  which  have  no  existence  in  France ;  and  still  journalists 
will  inform  us  tliat  a  gi-eat  match  is  on  the  tapis,  or  that  at  such  a 
ball  Mrs.  Grundy  chaperoned  two  charming  young  ladies,  although 
the  cJiaperon  rouge  is  the  only  chapei'on  known  in  France ! 

French  words  have,  of  course,  not  escaped  corruption  among 
us  any  more  than  in  England,  only  we  proceed  pei'haps  witli  more 
recklessness  while  our  foreign  cousins  act  more  from  ignorance. 
We  call  the  fine  pear  Virgalieu  by  the  more  convenient  name  of 
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Surgaloo,  but  make  a  great  eifort  to  gire  the  Indian  Turnip 
(Paoxalea  escitlenta)  its  French  name  jjomme  blanche,  while  the 
jiotcati,  a  stake  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  to  which  wild  cattle  and 
horses  are  fastened,  becomes  a  \nlg»T  puito  on  the  lips  of  South- 
western settlers,  and  fhepoule  d'eau,  a  small  black  dnck  at  home 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  reappears  as  a  pulMoo  ;  and  still  even  this 
is  less  grievoas  than  the  Lave!  with  which  the  guide  or  chief- 
hunter  rouses  his  companions  from  their  short  slumbers,  instead 
of  saying  ;^ye/  "Howl  hated  the  slow,  steady  iaw .'  liave/  of 
our  old  trapper,  when  his  moccasined  foot  touched  my  side,  and 
I  had  to  rouse  myself  for  another  day's  tramp  through  the  endless 
wildeniess!"  {Scenes  in  the  Far  West,  p.  97.)  Nor  can  much  be 
said  in  apology  of  ih^  shamefaced  prudery  which  dai-es  not  say 
chemise,  and  tries  to  conceal  it  under  the  diegnise  of  a  sMmmey  : 
mnch  more  pardonable  are  the  slterryvalUes  of  former  days,  the 
chevalier's  or  horseman's  overalls,  by  which  he  protected  h'is 
tronsers  against  mud  and  thorny  bushes  on  long  journeys  on 
horseback ! 

Names  of  places  have  not  escaped  this  process  of  corrnption. 
Bob  Ruly  in  Missouri  bears  no  resemblance  to  its  French  original 
£ois  BruU,  nor  does  Smack  Cover  in  Arkansas  exactly  represent 
Chemin  Oouveri,  aa  it  was  first  called  by  French  settlers.  One  of 
the  most  striking  cases  of  this  class  is  probably  a  river  in  New 
Mexico,  known  as  Picketwire,  a  name  which  was  loJig  a  great 
mystery  to  all  who  had  to  use  it.  At  last  it  was  traced  back, 
step  by  step,  to  the  days  of  Spanish  rnle,  when  it  had  been  regu- 
lai-ly  christened  as  Rio  de  las  Animas,  the  river  of  Souls  (of  the 
departed).  The  French,  who  appeared  nest  on  the  ^cene,  translated 
this  into  Bivihre  dit  Purgatoire,  Mid  this  the  American  conquerors, 
after  the  manner  of  Norman  conquerors  in  England,  changed  into 
the  River  Pickettoire  !  . 

A  similar  connption  has  played  havoc  with  a  fair  Indian  name, 
and  transformed  it  into  a  most  absurd  term  of  apparently  French 
origin,  by  which  not  foreigners  only,  but  even  natives,  have  often 
been  misled.  On  the  Kennebec  Eiva',  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Norridgewook,  the  traveller  sees  a  series  of  small  but  attractive 
falls,  which  he  is  told  are  called  the  Bombasine  Bips.  He  is 
apt  to  marvel  at  the  oddity  of  the  name,  if  he  has  not  seen  much 
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of  the  country  yet,  but  he  ie  sure  to  be  still  more  aetouished  when 
he  finds  in  Vermont,  near  Oastleton,  a  second  Bmnbazine,  here 
applied  to  a  lake.  It  has  only  been  quite  recently  discovered — 
thanks  to  WTiittier's  Mog  Megone^-that  the  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Jforridgewocks,  which  resided  in  this  neighborhood,  once  had  a 
famous  chief  called  Bovioseen,  after  whom  they  named  both  the 
falls  and  the  lake,  A  Yankee  trader,  with  more  knowledge  of 
dry-goods  than  Indian  lore,  no  doubt,  heai'd  in  Bomoseen  noth- 
ing but  Bombazine,  and  thus  the  i^oor  chieftain  was  cheated 
out  of  his  posthumoiis  fame. 

Sodmaash  would  remind  few  hearers  of  its  French  derivation 
from  Bois  de  VacJie,  as  early  voyagetirs  called  the  Buffalo  Chips 
of  the  Western  hunter  and  trader.  On  the  treeless  plains  of  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  the  cow-dung  gathered  near  springs,  where 
cattle  are  apt  to  congregate,  is  often  the  only  f  nel,  yet  is  even  pre- 
ferred to  green  bmshwood,  since  it  makes  hardly  any  smoke  aud 
gives  out  a  surprising  amonnt  of  heat.  Nor  is  the  use  of  this 
strange  fuel  confined  to  the  Southwestern  States:  in  many  parts 
of  the  Orient  the  same  custom  prevails,  and  even  England  is  quite 
familiar  with  it,  for  Captain  Grose  has  in  his  dictionary :  "  Oax- 
ings  or  cassoiis;  dried  cow-dung  used  for  .fuel.  Northumber- 
land." 

A  still  stranger  disguise  is  worn  by  the  beautiful  shrub  known 
as  the  Osage  Ormige.  Its  wood  being  specially  well  adapted 
for  the  bows  used  by  the  Indians,  it  was  called  bois  d'arc  by 
French  settlers;  the  unfamiliar  name  became  in  the  hands  of 
English  hunters  BowdarJc,  in  which  form  it  was  long  familiar 
along  the  whole  Western  frontier,  and  finally  it  settled  down  into 
the  stiU  shorter  Bodoi,  which  is  now  the  common  designation  in 
many  parts  of  the  Union.  "  The  chief  stopped  -under  a  beautiful 
Bodoh-iree,  and  calling  Onachita  to  him  ivith  an  imperious  ges- 
ture, he  bade  her  kneel  at  his  feet."  (W.  G.  Simms,  Tales,  I.,  p. 
89.) 

A  few  I'rench  words  have  entered  onr  idiom  either  with  greater 
force  or  a  more  special  pui-pose  than  appears  in  English,  and 
may,  to  that  extent,  at  least,  be  looked  upon  as  Americanisms. 
Thus  the  verb  to  demoralize,  is,  of  course,  not  nnknown  to  Eng- 
lish authors,  but  Sir  Charles  Lyell  tells  us  of  his  visit  to  Dr. 
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Webeter,  that  "  wlieu  the  Doctor  was  asted  bow  many  words  be 
had  coined  for  his  Dictionary,  he  replied,  only  one,  to  demoralize, 
and  that  not  for  his  dictionary,  but  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
the  laet  centary."  (B.)  Since  then  the  word  has  become  a  great 
fevoi-ite  in  the  United  States,  and  is  used  on  every  occasion  that 
will  fnrnish  a  pretext  for  its  employment.  Hence  the  irell-liuown 
anecdote  of  the  Southern  soldier  in  the  late  Civil  "War,  who  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  during  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  when  picked  up  for  dead,  piteoiisly  ioformed  General  Iiee 
that  he  was  not  hurt,  nor  seared,  but  "  terribly  demoralized."  The 
term  department  has  here  the  special  meaning  of  one  of  the  pvia- 
cipal  branches  of  government,  the  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  etc., 
with  a  Secretary  at  the  head  of  each,  coiTcsponding  to  the  min- 
isters of  continental  monarchies.  Here  departmental  business  is 
transacted  by  a  number  of  clerks,  who  for  the  sake  of  greater 
efficiency  and  method  are  distributed  among  so  many  bureaux,  in 
each  of  which  again  a  subdivision  of  departmental  business  is 
performed.  la  another  connection  we  find  the  name  of  the  royal 
Bourions  applied,  now  politically  to  any  old-fashioned  party 
which  acts  unmindful  of  past  experience,  and  now  asa  trade-term 
to  a  superior  kind  of  whiskey  distilled  in  the  county  of  Bourbon, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  or  to  successful  imitations.  Pelage  is 
still  heard  in  the  West,  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Bacon  used  it, 
to  designate  certain  furs ;  thus  sea-otters  are  described  as  having 
a  "fur  much  lighter  inside  than  upon  the  surface,  and  oxteudiug 
over  all  are  scattering,  long,  glistening  hairs,  which  add  much  to 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  pelage."  ( Overland  Monthly,  Jan. 
1870,  p.  35.)  The  French  robe,  ou  the  other  hand,  is  limited  to 
the  skin  of  a  bufialo,  while  those  of  other  animals  are  simply 
called  sldns.  They  are  brought  in  packs  of  robe!,,  ten  being  tied 
together,  to  the  great  fur  markets,  and  thus  a  "coachman  sat  on 
the  high  box  in  splendid  livery,  with  a  costly  buffalo  robe 
thrown  cai'elessly  over  his  kuees,"     (M"ew  York  Herald,  Jan.  9, 

isro,) 

Other  Fi-ench  words,  like  promenading,  instead  of  simply  walk- 
ing ;  prestige  for  a  peculiar  influence  more  felt  than  enforced ;  and 
vortemonnaie,  for  a  compact  money-pnrse,  are  proba.bly  not  more 
1  in  America  than  in  England ;  and  wheu  a  writer  says  of 

i  mouth   of  the  Mississippi :  "  Here  and  there,  shiided   by  a 
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graceful  gi-oup  of  bananas,  is'  a  Jatanier  hut  with  adobe  walls,  and 
a  Toof  thatched  with  the  fan-shaped  leaf  of  the  palmetto  "  {Putr- 
nam's  Mag.,  May,  1868),  be  would  have  been  better  understood 
in  both  countries  by  simply  saying,  "  Bourbon  palm,"  instead  of 
latanier. 

The  abuse  of  iouquet,  which  ie  commonly  pronouHced  and  often 
even  printed  boquet,  is  "a  corruption  as  dissonant  to  the  ear  as 
were  to  the  eye  the  plncfeing  a  rose  from  a  variegated  nosegay, 
and  leaving  only  its  thorny  stem."  (George  H.  Calvert,  Popular 
Errors.)  Even  Boquet  River,  in  Essex  County,  New  York,  has 
been  thus  contaminated.  The  hope  that  it  might  derive  its  name 
from  Colonel  Boquet,  who  encamped  on  its  banks  with  a  British 
force  in  the  colonial  time,  has  failed ;  since  it  has  been  ascertained, 
from  a  letter  written  years  before,  that  the  correct  name,  Bouquet 
Eiver,  was  given  it  from  the  flowers  on  its  banks,  which  to  this 
day  make  it  one  of  the  moat  lovely  and  romantic  of  American 
rivera. 

B"or  have  proper  names  of  persons  been  able  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  overwhelming  power  with  which  the  English 
language  absorbs  all  foreign  words,  as  the  English  character 
absorbs  other  nationalities.  Frenchmen  and  T^'ench  .Canadians 
who  came  to  New  England,  had  to  pay  for  such  hospitality  as 
they  there  received,  by  the  saci-ifiee  of  their  names.  The  brave 
Bon  Gmur,  Captain  MaiTyatt  tells  us  in  his  Diary,  became  Mr. 
Bunker,  and  gave  his  name  to  Bunkei-'s  Hill  of  famous  memory; 
Pibaudi^re  was  changed  into  Peabody,  Bon  Pas  into  Bumpus  ; 
and  the  "most  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  the  haughty  de  VHdtel,  be- 
came a  genuine  Yankee  under  the  guise  of  DoolUtle. 

A  curious  form  under  which  iTi'ench  stiU  continues  in  Louis- 
iana and  some  of  the  riparian  counties  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the 
Creole-French,  a  dialect  or  patois,  consisting  in  the  main  of 
strangely  disguised  and  disfigured  French  words,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  some  English  and  a  feiv  genuine  AMean  tenns.  Its 
grammar  has  been  written,  and  the  learned  hbrai-ian  of  Yale 
College,  Mr.  Van  Same,  has  examined  it  philologically  with  great 
success.  As  it  is  rapidly  passing  away,  a  stanaa  of  a  popular 
Coonjai  (oong4),  or  Minuet,  well  known  to  Louisiana  planters, 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here : 
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"  Mo  (leja  rouie  toot  la  c8te, 
Pancor  (pas  encore)  ouar  {toIi)  pai-ei!  lielle  Layotte, 
Mo  route  tout  la  c6te, 
Mo  rotilS  tout  la  colonie, 
Mo  piimor  ouar  grifforme  B, 
Qua  mo  gSut  comme  la  belle  Layotte." 
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The  Spaniards  have  been  bo  long  masters  in  Mexico  and  Flor- 
ida, that  the  acquisition  of  the  latter  State,  and  the  formation  of 
California  and  the  temtory  obtained  after  the  Mexican  war  into 
several  new  States,  have  made  our  people  familiar  with  many 
terms  belonging  to  their  language.  They  remember  with  deep 
interest  that  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States  is  Si.  Augustine, 
in  Florida,  founded  in  1566  by  the  Spaniards,  while  venerable 
Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  dates  back  only  to  1607,  and  Plymouth, 
in  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  Winthrop  in  1620.  Santa  Sosa 
and  Fernandina,  in  Florida,  retain  with  tlieir  ancient  namea 
many  a  relic  and  ruin  of  Spanish  days,  and  California  is  almost 
altogether  Spanish,  as  t&x  as  local  namea  and  the  most  fiimiliar 
expressions  are  concerned.  Spanisli  words,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  horses  and  mules  and  to  their  equipments,  have  of  late 
come  into  general  use  in  Oregon,  owing  to  intercourse  with 
California. 

A  number  of  these  Spanish  terms  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
former  owners  of  the  soil,  are,  of  coiu'se,  parts  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish language,  and  as  well  known  abroad  as  with  us,  bub  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  snch  words  have  assumed  here  either  a 
new  form  or  a  special  meaning,  which  makes  them  more  exclu- 
sively part  of  our  own  speech.  Known  in  England  only  to  the 
few,  they  have  become  with  us  the  common  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  are  nnderstood  not  only  by  the  dwellers  in  formerly 
Spanish  districts,  but  qnite  as  well  by  the  general  reader. 

Thus  we  owe  to  Spanish  distinctions,  made  at  an  early  period 
of  their  dominion  on  this  continent,  several  of  the  names  by 
which  shades  of  color  are  designated  in  the  descendants  of  white 
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and  black  pei'sons  who  had  iiitennarried.  Their  term  .■mttl.ato, 
from  mulo,  simply  denoting  a  mixed  breed,  became  our  Mulatto, 
the  name  of  a  pei'son  whose  parents  were  black  and  wliite.  The 
name  is  in  the  United  States  given  more  loosely  to  any  one  who 
has  white  blood  in  him,  thoagh,  strictly  speaking,  the  offspring 
of  a  mnlatto  and  a  white  man  is  a  quadroon,  or  cuartej'oon,  as  he 
is  sometimes  citlled  by  the  Spanish  term,  and  an  octaroon  (with 
an  r  in  it  which  is  inorganic,  and  has  slipped  in  merely  from  a 
feneiful  analogy  to  quadroon,  while  the  proper  form  would  be 
"  Octoon  "),  is  the  offspring  of  a  quadroon  aad  a  white.  The 
latter  is  also  sometimes  called  a  Mtisiee,  a  term  obtained  from 
Caha,  bnt  properly  the  Spanish  mestizo,  the  child  of  a  Spaniard 
and  an  Indian,  which  again  produces  Mustafina,  the  offspring  of 
a  mustee  and  a  white,  haying  therefore  only  one  sizteenth  of 
black  blood  in  hia  veins.  These  nice  distinctions  have,  since  the 
emancipation,  lost  all  the  importance  they  had  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  and  the  only  interest  that  now  attaches  itself  to  the 
mulattoes  especially,  ia  the  question  how  far  they  will  show  a 
superiority  over  the  negroes,  such  as  has  been  noticed  in  some  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  So  far  two  facts  only  have  been  estab- 
lished which  bear  upon  this  question.  One  is,  tliat  the  miilattn 
is  invariably  a  decided  improvement  on  one  of  his  producers,  and 
not  at  all  incapable  of  reaching  the  full  stature  of  mental  and 
moral  manliood.  The  other  is,  that  while  an  infusion  of  white 
blood  thus  beyond  all  doubt  intellectutdizea  tlie  black,  it  brutal- 
izes the  Eed-man— a  fact  proven  by  the  superiority  of  Brazil  over 
other  Spanish-American  countries.  In  the  Empire  the  mixture 
of  Caucasian  and  negra  blood  has  appai"ently  not  impeded  prog- 
ress of  every  kind— in  the  latter  the  fusion  of  Em-opean  and 
Indian  blood  has  produced  utter  and  universal  ruin. 

'ilh.<i,mgro  himself  bears  his  flrst  Spanish  name,  which  simply 
means  a  black  man,  though  the  term  is  not  often  heai'd  now  in 
the  tTnited  States,  where  a  sickly  philanthropy  prefers  speaking 
oifreedmen  and  colored  men,  while  contempt  stigmatises  them  as 
miggevs,  and  ludicrously  as  people  of  the  "Fifteenth  Amendment 
Persuasion,"  alluding  to  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  seemed  to  them  their  rights  of  citizenship.  The  word 
nigger  is,  however,  not  to  be  charged  to  this  country,  .  In  Wix's 
Newfoundland  Missionary  Jourjidl  we  find:  "Here  we  saw  the 
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■wreck  of  the  Royal  Nigger  (qu.  Niger?),  a  fine  vessel  wMch  had 
run  ashore"  {p.  79),  and  beyond  all  donht  of  a  possible  mistake,  in 
an  article  of  the  London  Telegraph,  written  by  W.  Cr.  A.  Sala: 
"  There  seem  to  be  as  many  negroes  in  Africa  .  .  .  fnll-blooded, 
black  niggers."  (Nov.  3, 1865.)  The  late  Civil  War  procured  for 
hira  a  title,  by  which  he  was  subsequently  even  officially  known 
in  many  an  Order  of  Uie  Day  and  municipal  proclamation.  Gen- 
eral Butler,  when  fii-st  stationed  at  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia, 
remembered  his  acnteness,  ao  often  shown  at  the  hai-,  and  di'ew  the 
line  between  the  negro  as  property  held  by  a  rebel,  and  the  same 
man  as  property  useful  to  the  enemy.  He  saw  that  the  moment  had 
come  when  the  status  of  such  a  person  had  to  be  legally  defined, 
and  declared  in  his  official  orders,  that  he  should  hereafter  bo 
considered  f«  'i  Contraband  of  War."  From  that  day  the  former 
slave  was  known  as  a  eontraband,  a  reality  soou  to  be  clianged 
once  more  into  the  ghastly  phantom  of  a  citizen.  G-eneral  But- 
ler's claim  to  the  honor  of  having  invented  or  originated  this  very 
hig)py  designation,  has  subsequently  suffered  under  the  misfor- 
tune which  has  so  maliciously  followed  other  claims  of  his  also. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  term  contraband,  as  applied  to  negro 
slaves,  was  not  unknown  in  English  literature ;  we  certainly  resid 
in  Captain  Canot's  amusing  account  of  his  life :  "  Scandal  declares 
that  while  brokers  are  selling  the  blacks  at  the  depot,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  their  owner  or  his  agent  to  be  kHoctiag  at  the  door 
of  the  Captain-General's  secretary.  It  is  even  said  that  the  Cap- 
tain-General himself  is  sometimes  present  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
after  a  familiar  chat  about  the  happy  landing  of  the  eontraband, 
the  requisite  ronleaux  ai-e  insinuated  into  the  official  desk  under 
the  intense  smoke  of  a  fragrant  cigar."  {Twenty  Years  of  an 
African  Slaver,  1854,  p.  108.) 

The  Negro  or  nigger  has  lent  his  name  to  various  other  objects 
peculiar  to  Ameiacan  life.  The  Negro-minsti  el  is  the  artist  wlio 
blackens  his  face,  adopts  the  black  man's  manner  and  instru- 
ment, and  recites  his  field  and  plantation  songs,  inteispeised  with 
laugliable  parodies  of  classic  music.  Mggerheadi,  again,  are  in 
the  far  South  and  Southwest  the  tussocks  or  tufts  of  glass  and 
sedge  standing  out  of  a  swamp,  and  bearing  a  faint  resemblance 
to  the  woolly  head  of  an  African ;  while  the  same  regions  are 
familiar  with  the  phrase  of  niggering  ou}  Und,  which  marks  the 
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improyitlent  and  destructive  method  of  working  the  same  field, 
year  after  year,  without  manui'e.  Among  tlie  cant  words  pro- 
duced by  the  late  Ciyil  War,  nigger  babies  also  became  Tery  popu- 
lar; the  terra  originated  with  the  veterans  serving  under  the 
Confederate  General  Hai-dee,  who  gave  that  name  to  the  enor- 
mous projectiles  thrown  into  the  city  of  Oharleaton  by  the  Swamp 
Angel  of  General  Gilraore,  as  hie  monster-gun  in  the  swamps  wae 
ironically  called. 

The  real  nigger  baby  is  known  under  the  name  of  picMminny, 
a  word  frequently  derived,  after  the  example  of  Boucher,  in  his 
Glossary,  from  the  Spanish  words  pe^ueHo  niflo,  little  child,  but 
quite  as  likely  of  African  origin ;  used  in  the  West  Indies  to  de- 
signate any  young  child,  it  is  applied  in  the  Southern  States  only 
to  the  offspring  of  colored  parents,  as  J.  R.  Lowell  says: 

" 'Tain' t  quite  hendy  to  pass  off  one  o' your  six-foot  Guineas, 
An'  git  your  halves  nn'  quarters  back  in  gals  and  pickanimdea." 
(BigloiB  I^tpers,  II.,  p.  35.) 

The  word  has  since  made  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  where  it 
"is  now  completely  natm'alized  among  the  sailors  and  waterside 
people  of  England,"    {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  300.) 

The  Guinea  so  pleasantly  introduced  by  the  poet,  tbe  small 
change  for  which  is  i^presented  hy  the  little  ones,  is  the  Guinea 
JSfegro  of  not  many  yeai-s  iigo,  when  the  designation  was  quite 
common,  though  generally  applied  to  a  fuU-blooded  negro,  as  if 
[io  had  but  recently  arrived  from  his  African  home.  The  Eev. 
Mr.  Oai'twright  says  thus,  with  an  energy  which  is,  we  hope,  not 
often  required  in  the  pulpit,  while  speaking  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  while  he  was  preaching  in  the  State  of  Tennessee :  "  Just 
then  my  fastidious  preacher  pulled  ray  coat  and  whispered :  '  Gen- 
eral Jackson  has  come  in.  General  Jackson  has  come  in  1'  I  felt 
a  flash  of  indignation  ran  all  over  me  like  an  electric  shock,  and 
facing  about  to  my  congi-egatiou,  and  purposely  speaking  out 
audibly,  I  said :  '  Who  is  General  Jackson  ?  If  he  don't  get  his 
soul  conyerted  God  will  damn  him  as  quick  as  he  would  a  Guinea 
Negro.' "    {Autobiography,  p.  193.) 

The  word  .creole,  from  the  Spanish  word  criollo,  meant  origi- 
nally nothing  more"  than  a  child  bom  of  European  parents  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  on  American  soil;  but  it  has  long  since  been 
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almost  uuiversally  applied  to  any  one  born  in  the  Tropics,  with- 
ont  regard  to  race  or  color.  In  tlie  United  States,  the  meaning 
of  the  term  is  very  vagne,  but  a  genei-al  feeling  preyaila,  that  the 
Creole  has  some  slight  admistnre  of  African  Mood  in  his  Teiiis — 
an  impression  probably  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where 
negroes  born  on  the  islands  are  called  a-eole  negroes,  in  order  to 
dietlngnish  them  from  the  African  negroes,  imported  directly.  In 
the  Spanish  colonies  the  creole  was  also  often  a  man  of  color,  as 
distinguished  from  the  gapucMn — an  Aztee  word — the  Spanish 
resident.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  is  now  moat 
generally  used  for  Americans.of  IFreneh  descent,  and  this  impres- 
sion is  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  a  dialect  or  patois,  known 
as  Creole- French,  of  which  a  sample  has  been  given. 

The  Spanish  word -ZamSo,  originally  meaning  "bandy-legged," 
was  by  the  Spaniards  first  applied  to  the  offspring  of  a  negro  and 
a  mulatto,  and  afterwards,  in  the  South  American  colonies,  to  the 
child  of  a  negro  and  an  Indian  woman.  In  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States,  the  term  has  gradually  come  to  be  applied  to 
all  colored  persons  alike,  and  Sambo,  as  it  is  generally  written, 
denotes  simply  a  negro.  It  is  of  him  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  wiites  so 
enthusiastically:  "No  race  has  ever  shown  such  capabilities  of 
adaptation  to  varying  soil  and  circumstances  as  the  negro.  Alike 
to  them  the  snows  of  Canada,  the  haid  rocky  soil  of  New  England, 
or  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  the  Southern  States;  Sambo  and 
Ouffey  expand  under  them  all." 

The  word  ^eow,  from  the  Spanish  term  denoting  first  a  foot- 
traveller  and  then  a  daj-laborer,  is  of  more  recent  date  in  our 
speech  than  in  English,  where  it  had  become  known  through  its . 
use  in  India.  We  found  the  peon  in  the  Spanish  possessions,  which 
now  constitute  California  and  the  adjoining  States,  together  with 
the  system  ot  peonage,  as  the  pecnliar  relations  were  called,  which 
existed  in  Mexico  between  the  land-owner  and  his  humbler  ten- 
ants, or,  worse  still,  between  the  creditor  and  his  debtor,  who, 
unable  to  discbarge  his  obligations,  voluntarily  entered  into  a  kind 
jDf  serfdom  to  pay  his  debt  by  labor.  The  peon,  in  this  sense  of 
the  word,  is  of  course  unknown  to  the  tenitory  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  term  remains  in  use  and  is  now  applied 
mainly  to  humble  laborers  or  small  farmers  of  Spanish  blood. 
Thus  F.  B.  Harte  says :  "  Leaving  our  horses  in  the  charge  of  a 
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few  peons  in  the  courfc-yai-d,  who  were  baskiug  lazily  in  the  sun, 
we  entered-  a  low  dooi-way."  (Lwcfc  of  Soaring  Camp,  p.  313.) 
Another  Spaaieh  teiin  of  the  kind,  the  juefi  del  campo,  is  now  more 
genei-ally  used  in  the  English  form  of  Judges  of  the  Plain.  As 
such  they  appetu'  already  in  the  last  code  of  California  Laws,  where 
they  ai-e  appointed  to  attend  the  rodeos  or  great  gatherings  of  all 
the  cattle  on  a  plain,  for  the  purpose  of  separating,  counting,  and 
branding  the  stock  belonging  to  each  farmer;  ijiey  have  large 
powei-B  in  deciding  all  disputes  concerning  the  ownership  of  every 
kind  of  cattle. 

The  filibuster,  whether  his  name  be  derived  from  the  Dutch 
Vly-ioot,  a  sort  of  fest-saQing  clipper,  or  ftom  the  Gennan  Frei- 
ieuter,  the  familiar  freebooter  of  the  Low  Country  wars  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  obtainetl  his  unenviable  reputation 
among  us  and  with  it  the  naturalization  of  the  word  among  our 
words,  during  the  unfortunate  attack  of  Lopez  on  Cuba  in  1851. 
The  term,  therefore,  is  an  addition  we  owe  directly  to  the  Spanish 
woT^filibustero,  as  denoting  first  a  small  hut  swift  vessel,  and  then 
a  lawless  adventurer,  a  pirate,  landing  in  such  vessels  on  a  defence- 
less coast.  Heuee  the  Fenians  aleo,  in  tlieir  irnwarrantable  ini-oad 
upon  Canada,  were  called  landfUihusters.  It  came  prominently 
forward  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Fnited  States  during  the  year 
1853,  mainly  in  connection  with  the  ill-starred  expedition  against 
Cuba,  but  it  must  have  made  its  way  rapidly  to  England,  as  we  imd 
already  in  1858  a  work  of  high  authority  use  it  thus :  "  By  connect- 
ing the  maritime  wai-a  of  the  Etruscans  with  the  piratical  expedi- 
tions of  the  Lydians,  and  lastly  by  confounding  the  Torrhebiau 
pirates  with  the  ftlihustering  Pelasgians,  who  roamed  over  every 
sea,  plundering  wherever  they  came,  there  has  arisen  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  confusions  of  historical  tradition."  (Mommsen, 
Earliest  JnMhitants  of  Italy,  p.  59.)  Since  then  the  word  has 
come  into  general  tfse  among  us  to  designate  any  process  which 
attempts  to  achieve  a  rightful  end  by  unfair  means,  and  even  in 
political  slang  it  plays  a  prominent  part.  "  The  Democrats  tried 
by  every  means  to  prevent  the  vote  being  taken ;  they  filibustered 
for  twelve  hours,  but  the  majority  sat  watching  them  with  indiffer- 
ence, sure  of  success  as  soon  as  their  hour  should  come."  (Debate 
on  tlie  Enforcement  Bill,  Feb.  25, 1871.) 

The, art-^ero,  the  muieteer  so  well  known  to  all  travellers  in 
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Spain,  has  of  late  become,  in  name  and  in  duty  alike,  ramiliar  to 
Americans ;  since  Mexicaas,  who  are  tlie  most  expert  in  managing 
horses  and  mules,  are  universally  employed  in  all  the  trains  that 
cross  tlie  Plains,  Now  he  is  seen  riding  on  his  gayly  caparisoned 
mnle  at  the  head  of  a  picturesque  cavallard,  as  the  long  strings 
of  horses  and  mules,  laden  with  merchandise,  are  called  in  the 
Southern  States,  fi-om  the  Spanish  caballada ;  and  now  he  carefully 
leads  a  long  mulada,  ^'  a  drove  of  mules,  hiding  behind  the  swell- 
ing of  tiie  pi-airie,  and  watching  the  outline  of  the  heights  to  see 
if  no  curious  Indian  is  lying  in  wait  there.  If  redskins  or  out- 
laws approach,  the  mulada  is  instantly  collected  in  a  body,  and 
the  drivers,  under  the  direction  of  the  arriero,  stand  ready  for 
service  with  their  pieces  cocked."  (Ruxton's  Adventures,  p.  65,  B.) 
"The  caballada,"  says,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moi-e  recent  traveller, 
in  purer  Spanish,  "  contained  not  only  horses  and  mules,  but  also 
here  and  there  a  sti-ay  burro  (Mexican  jackass),  destined  to  pack 
wood  across  the  rugged  hills  of  New  Mexico."  {A  Ride  with  Kit 
Carson,  G-.  D,  Brewerton.) 

Cei'tain  features  of  the  landscape  in  the  South  and  West  also 
continue  to  beai'  their  original  Spanish  names,  which  are  daily 
becoming  more  familiar  as  a  part  of  our  speech.  The  alamo 
(Populns  monilifera)  represents  in  Texas  and  all  the  formerly 
Spanish  states  the  Cottonwood  of  the  older  parts  of  the  Union,  a 
most  useful  tree,  so  caUed  from  the  cotton-like  substance  in  which 
the  seeds  of  this  poplar  ai'e  protected  against  the  cold.  ^Already 
iu  Lewis'  and  Clarke's  Explorations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we 
find  it  stated  that:  "During  the  cold  weather  the  squaws  cut 
down  the  Cottonwood  trees  as  they  are  wanted,  and  the  horses  feed 
on  the  boughs  and  bark  of  the  tender  branches,  which  ai'e  also 
brought  into  the  lodges  at  night."  (I.,  p.  319.)  They  are  found 
almost  near  all  the  bottom-lands  and  along  the  banks  of  sti-eams 
and  lakes  gi-owing  wild,  and  cai-efully  planted  in  the  public  walks 
of  Southern  and  Western  towns,  which  hence  derive  the  name  of 
Alamedas. 

The  calabash  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  tree,  generally 
known  by  that  name,  but,  when  at  aU  applied  to  a  plant,  the  Gourd 
(Oucurbita  lagenaria),  and  more  generally  the  drinking  vessel, 
made  from  its  bottle-shaped  fruit,  which  procured  for  it  the 
Arabic  name,  from  which  the  Spanish  calabaza  was  derived.     By 
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far  the  most  frequent  iiae  made  of  the  word  is,  as  a  cant  teiiD,  for 
aweak  and  empty  head,  and  thns  employed  in  humorana  language, 
as  in  the  words :  "^Mind  how  yon  chuck,  or  you'll  breaJc  hie  cala- 
lash."  (J.  C.  Neal,  Oharcoal  Sketches,  p.  223.)  Far  more  generally 
in  use  is  the  Spanish  ^oti. cJmparral,  from  cJiaparra,  an  ever- 
green dwarf  oak,  which  ia  its  tnrn  is  deiived  from  the  Basque. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  was,  however,  in  the  colonies  extended 
to  any  thicket  or  succession  of  thickets,  consisting  not  of  oaks 
only,  but  of  other  plants  peculiar  to  tlie  district.  In  Galifomia, 
therefore,  and  the  formerly  Mexican  states,  cliaparra  with  its 
colleetiye  termination  -al,  denotes  a  tract  of  land  covered  with 
Bhrabs  and  boshes,  mostly  armed  with  spines,  \>\\t  belonging  to 
different  classes' of  plants.  The  chaparral  of  Palo  Alto,  for 
instance,  is  described  as  being  "defended  by  gigantic  caotua  here, 
sharp-pointed  yuccas  there,  and  cat-elaw  briars  everywhere" 
(New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  B.) ;  and  we  ai-e  told  that  a  new 
town,  "  Middletown,  on  paper,  flourishes  "like  a  green  bay  tree ; 
on  terra  firma  it  is  the  dry  chaparral  and  tlie  forlorn  hillside." 
{Overland  Mmitlily,  October,  1870,  p.  322.)  In  other  regions  the 
mesquite,  and  some  other  shrubs  of  the  family  of  the  mimosa,  are 
most  common,  and  still  others,  like  the  Creosote  plant,  and  the 
Greasewood  of  tlie  Americans,  known  locally  under  its  Spanish 
name  ehimisal,  predominate  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  State. 
P.  B.  Harte  describes  a  man,  in  an  inundation,  rowing  on  the  vast 
expanse  of  water  and  saying :  "  With  my  hands  dipped  hstlessly 
over  the  thwarts  I  detected  the  tops  of  cHmisdl,  whidi  showed 
the  tide  to  have  somewhat  feUen."  {Luch  of  Roaring  Camp,  p. 
329.)  The  origin  of  Greasewood  is  doubtful.  Some  derive  it 
from  the  Greaser,  the  popular  name  of  the  Spanish  Oalifornian; 
otliers  ira-m.  the  well-kno^vn  fact  that  the  Grizzly  Bear  gathers 
the  leaves  of  the  herb  when  he  is  wounded,  and,  his  own  surgeon, 
stnffs  them  into  the  wound  tightly. 

The  Mesquite  or  Muskeet  (Algarobia  glanduloaa),  a  baatard- 
locnst,  is  frequently  derived  from  an  Indian  word,  simply  because 
the  Spanish  term,  Mezquite,  from  which,  we  derive  the  name,  is 
not  an  original  word  of  that  language.  It  i-epresents  in  the  Sooth- 
western  States  not  only  tlie  tree,  which  is  thought  by  botanists 
to  be  identical  with  that  which  furnishes  the  Arabic  gum  of  com- 
merce, bwt  also  a  fine,  short  grass,  gi'owing  in  gi-eat  abnudance, 
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thongh  only  interspersed  -with  other  gi'asses,  on  the  Westem 
prairies.  Of  the  former  we  read  that :  "  By  the  roadside  there  was 
a  Texan  emigi'ant  wagon,  which  had  turned  aside  into  the  almost 
impenetrable  meaquite  brakes,"  and  of  the  grass;  "Now  we  come 
OGcasioaally  under  the  sweet  influence  of  female  angels,  whose 
hoof-mai'ked  valley  has  no  staple  productions  save  jerked  beef  and 
mesquite."  {Overland  Monthly,  Aug.,  1'870,  p.  154.)  The  long, 
narrow  pods  of  the  tree,  a  mere  shrub  in  less  favorable  localities, 
are  not  only  a  fiivorite  food  of  all  kind  of  cattle,  but  are  ground 
by  some  of  the  more  provident  Indian  tribes,  and  mixed  with 
wheat-flour,  giving  their  bread  a  peculiar  and  most  palatable 
sweetness.  The  grass,  also,  has  special  virtues,  among  which  the 
fact  that  it  preserves  its  sweetness  long  after  it.  is  dried,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important.  Our  Iddney-beans  form  on  South- 
western plains  and  in  many  of  the  old  Mexican  districts  so  con- 
stant an  article  of  food,  that  they  have  become  there  universally 
known  by  their  Spanish  name  of  frijoles,  while  the  palmetto 
(Chamferops  palmetto),  caXie^.  palmita  or  little  palm  in  Spanish, 
reaches  up  as  far  as  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  which  it  has 
given  its  name  and  its  flag,  and  is  extensively  used  for  thatching 
cabins,  for  making  piles  of  wharves,  and  a  number  of  similar 
pm-poses.  A  pine-tree,  the  Spanish  pifion,  has  become  quite 
naturalized  also  opinion,  since  its  edible  nuts,  long  since  appre- 
ciated by  the  animals  of  the  forest,  have  become  a  favorite  with 
the  new  settlers  in  Arkansas  and  the  adjoining  States.  It  ia 
probably  to  the  same  knguage  that  we  owe  the  term  ratoon,  used 
to  designate  the  cuttings  of  sngar-cane  of  the  second  and  third 
years'  growth,  which  serve  for  planting  new  fields.  Derived  from 
the  Spanish  retofto,  a  sprout  or  shoot  from  a  plant  cut  down  pre- 
viously, it  lias  come  into  general  use,  and  is  even  employed  as  a 
verb,  so  that  planters  will  say:  "the  gane  ratoons  well  this 
season,  and  everything  bears  a  most  promising  look  on  the 
plantations."  (New  Orleans  Delta,  Feb.  31, 1869.)  The  prickly 
peai-  cactus,  known  also  as  Indian  fig  (Cactus  opnntia)  bears  a 
pm'plish  pear-shaped  fniit,  which  in  Southern  countries  becomes 
not  only  edible,  but  luscious,  and  is  there  generally  known  under 
its  Spanish  name  tuna — a  term  which  also  serves  to  designate  the 
pleasant  beverage  made  from  the  fruit. 
The  featui-es  of  the  landscape  in  our  formerly  Mexican  States 
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are  but  rarely  left  in  possession  of  their  Spsmish  names ;  they 
either  recall  familiar  objects  at  home,  and  then  receiTe  the  same 
appellation,  or  they  are  new  and  snggest  at  once  a  special  name- 
Some  of  the  older  terms  have,  however,  stoutly  maintained  their 
right,  and  have  thns  become  incorporated  in  our  speech.  Prom- 
inent among  these  is  the  canon,  often  written  cant/on,  to  represent 
the  Spanish  pronunciation  of  the  word,  which  originally  meant 
nothing  more  tlian  a  hollow  tube.  It  represents  now  a  feature 
probably  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  Southwestern  States,  gorges 
or  ravines  worn  by  violent  watereonrses,  of  such  vast  dimensions 
as  to  fill  the  beholder  with  feelings  aldn  to  awe.  At  times  they 
ai'e  long,  and  so  overhung  by  precipitous  roots  as  to  resemble 
tunnels ;  at  other  times  the  sides  rise  to  the  height  of  several  thou- 
sand feet,  and  the  traveller  riding  along  on  a  high  table-land  finds 
himself  suddenly  arrested  by  a  rent  in  the  rocks  which  allows 
him  barely  to  discern  the  tiny  watercourse  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gigantic  fissure.  "Where  such  narrow  channels  separate  spurs  or 
buttresses  of  the  mountains,  the  Redwood  generally  follows  the 
moist  channel  of  the  canon,  while  in  California  there  pour  through 
these  gulches  the  mountain  torrents,  the  wei  diggings  of  the  gold 
regions.  The  word,  but  recently  naturalized,  has  not  escaped  the 
common  f^te  of  being  forthwith  used  as  a  verb,  and  hence  already 
Captain  Mayne  Keid  says :  "  I  soon  came  to  a  bend,  where  the 
stream,  after  running  parallel  to  the  ridge,  swept  round  and 
canoned  through  it,"  The  word  gulch,  which  is  so  often  found  in 
connection  with  California  matters,  that  it  is  largely  believed  to 
he  of  Spanish  origin  likewise,  is  of  course  nothing  more  than  the 
good  old  English  gulch,  a  "raviiie,"  which  after  long  neglect  has 
come  to  new  honor  in  the  new  States.  They  abound  in  the  South- 
western States,  and  are  quoted  as  "Steep  gulchea,  where  every- 
thing was  absolutely  and  hideously  naked"  {Afoot  in  Colorado 
Desert),  while  new  ones  are  formed  continually,  especially  after 
earthquakes.  "In  places  one  side  of  the  crevice  was  two  feet 
higher  than  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  long,  straight  ^j(fo/i,  from 
one  to  three  feet  deep,  and  nearly  as  wide,  could  be  seen  for  several 
miles."  (Overland  Monthly,  Aug.,  1870,  p.  161.)  The  word  and 
its  meaning  are,  however,  well  known  to  othei'  countries  also,  for 
in  Wix's  Newfoundland  Missionary  Journal  we  find :  "  I  have  met 
with  places  in  Fortune  Bay,  two  or  three  miles  only  from  each 
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other,  to  visit  which,  in  winter,  it  might  be  necessary  to  mate  a 
circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  to  get  round  the  deep  precipitous  chasms 
or  gulslm  and  i-aTines."  (p.  19.)  As  if  to  make  amends  for  its 
homely  origin,'- the  word  frequently  appears  in  its  Spanish  form 
of  arroyo,  which  is,  at  least  in  certain  dishiets,  as  familiar  as  the 
former,  w^hile  the  barranca,  another  Spanish -American  term  for 
a  ravine,  is  generally  applied  only  to  deep  breaks,  produced  sud- 
denly by  heavy  rains  or  swollen  watercourses,  and  having  steep 
and  abrupt  banks,  like  perpendicnlai-  waUs. 

The  -wovA  farallon,  meaning  an  isolated  island  or  promontory, 
is  at  least  of  local  importance,  as  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  OaU- 
fornia  are  so  called,  and  hence  the  t«rm  is  often  misunderstood, 
and  taken  to  be  a  proper  name.  The  Lagoons  of  the  South  owe 
their  origin  qu  te  a  ften  t  the  French  settlers,  who  certainly 
gave  the  name  t  tl  m  ny  hays  and  inlets  of  Louisiana,  as  to  the 
Spaniards  in  th    n  th  rly  States.    The  llano,  on  the  con- 

trary, is  the  nam  f  1 1  n  nd  prairies  in  the  diati-icts  bordering 
on  Mexico,  uncha  d  as  t  ^is  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  first 
conquei-ors;  th  I  11  anl  I  ng  ridges  with  flat  tope,  which  fre- 
quently border  tl  m  n  1  ke  manner,  still  called  lomas,  and 
when  very  low  iv  th  th  d  inutive  ending,  hmitas.  A  high 
plain  or  table-la  1,  n  tl  trary,  is  called  a  mesa  or  table,  and 
hence,  in  a  Keport  on  the  Pacific  Eailroad,  it  is  thus  intro- 
duced :  "  The  mesa  or  table-land  character  is  exhibited  only  along 
the  line  of  the  river-valleys,  ae  high  bluffs,  the  result  of  denuding 
forces,  subsequent  to  the  origin  albasin -depositions."  (Vol.  L,  p. 
84,  B.)  Where  they  occur  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  diminutive  fonn 
mesUla  is  used.  Quite  a  poetical  tei-m  survives  yet  in  the  lower 
plains,  where  occasionally  a  tuft  of  rank  grass  rises  suddenly  from 
amidst  the  arid  waste,  and  cheers  the  parched  and  weary  ti-aveller 
with  its  promise  of  a  spring.  These  springs,  inexpressibly  wel- 
come in  the  vast  deserts  of  those  i-egiona,  were  bo  heartily  greeted 
by  the  first  exploiters,  that  they  called  them  ly'osj  or  eyes,  and  thia 
name  they  still  bear.  A^ieacho,  or  pointed  summit,  is  the  term 
by  which,  in  New  Mexico  and  Aaizona  especially,  the  peaks  are 
known,  which  rise  abruptly  from  a  level  plain  and  serve  as  land- 
marks far  and  near. 

The  Spanish  word  placer  has  long  since  lost  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  its  first  meaning,  whether  it  be  derived,  as  some  say. 
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frompUza,  and  denoted  nothing  more  than  any  particular  spot,  or 
really  come  fix>m  the  word  placer,  a  "pleasure,"  in  allusion  to  the 
delight  caused  by  the  finding  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  dnst  in  cer- 
tain localities.  At  all  events,  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Mexicans 
in  the  latter  sense,  and  for  many  years  used  to  designate  the  de- 
posits of  drift-sand  in  which  gold  was  found.  The  term  became, 
howeyer,  soon  so  familiar  to  American  ears  through  the  astound- 
ing reports  of  gold-findinge  m  California,  that  it  was  applied  to 
the  discovery  of  any  good  thing  which  promised  a  large  reward. 
A  earefnl  writer  in  the  Ailanite  Monthly  could,  therefore,  safely 
say :  "  The  Homer  of  Chapman  is  so  precious  a  gift,  that  we  are 
ready, to  forgive  Mr.  Smith's  shortcomings.  It  is  a  vast  placer, 
full  of  nuggets  for  the  philologist  and  lover  of  poetry"  (April, 
1853),  and  "Elegant  Tom  Dillar"  in  JPutnam's  Monthly  says: 
"  Because  it  is  all  I  need-  I  think  I  have  found  a  placer  ;  I  shall 
make  money  by  it,  and  after  this  I  shall  be  rich  again."  The 
woi-d  has  even  given  a  flourishing  town  the  harbai-ous  name  of 
Placerville!  The  plam  itself,  the, public  squai-e,  has  become  a 
familiar  term  with  the  acquisition  of  so  many  towns  in  which  it 
formed  a  prominent  feature,  while  playa,  literally  the  "strand  or 
seashore,"  finds  in  the  Southwest  an  entirely  new  purpose  to  fulfill 
It  is  there  applied  to  those  vast  inland  plains,  known  fai-ther  North 
as  salt  and  toater  prairies,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
thick  incrustation  or  nitrous  eAorescenee,  known  as  tesquite,  so  as 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  large  motionless  lake.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  himself  describes  them  thns :  "  Emerging  from  the  pass  into 
the  plain,  our  eyes  were  gi-eeted  with  the  sight  of  a  white  streak, 
which  we  would  have  taken  for  a  lake,  had  it -not  been  called  the 
pUyas.  This  playa  seemed  to  have  an  extent  of  twenty-five  or 
thii'ty  miles.  The  surface  was  an  indurated  clay,  so  hard  that  the 
wheels  of  our  wagon  scarce  made  an  impression.  After  rain  this 
basin  receives  a  large  amount  of  water,  which  seems  to  evaporate 
before  vegetation  gets  a  foot-hold."  {Personal  Narrative,  I.,  p.  346.) 
The  presidio,  also,  the  name  of  a  military  post  iu  the  former  prov- 
inces of  Mexico,  has  been  inherited  from  the  Spaniards;  and  as 
many  of  these  posts  are  now  witliin  the  new  States  of  the  Union, 
the  name  is  i-etained  for  the  village,  which  generally  occupies 
the  place  of  the  former  fortifications.  The  same  fate  has  been 
that  of  the  ms«,  a  word  originally  meaning  simply  a  "house,"  but 
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being  by  the  Spaniai-ds  applied  to  countiy  houses  especially,  the 
Americans  have  adopted  it  in  that  sense,  and. thus  say:  "His 
casa  'a  built  too  high  up  the  foot-hills.  0,  thar  ain't  any  water 
thar,  you  bet."  (F.  B.  Harte,  Ltick  of  Roaring  Gamp,  p.  238.) 
The  term  puebh,  also,  in  Spanish  used  to  designate  the  village 
inhabited  by  Indians,  nnder  the  care  of  a  Spanish  priest,  and  by 
him  directed  in  worldly  aa  well  as  in  spiritual  matters,  still  clings 
to  the  place.  It  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  case  of  the  PueUo- 
Indians,  said  to  he  tlie  legitimate  descendants  of  the  ancient  Aztecs, 
the  former  ralers  of  the  country,  who  have  given  up  their  roving 
life  and  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and  domestic  pursuits. 
But  while  they  are  thus  semi-civilized  and  at  least  nominally 
good  Christians,  they  nevertheleaa  look  piously  and  anxionsly  for 
the  i-etnrn  of  Montezuma,  burning  as  of  old  his  etenial  fires,  and 
celebrating  hie  festivals  in  strictest  secrecy.  Pueblo  itself  is  not 
unfrequently  heard  for  a  town  or  village  that  was  formerly  Spanish, 
and  many  of  these  continue  to  bear  their  old  Oastilian  name.  San 
Francisco  alone  seems  to  he  in  danger,  at  least  colloquially,  of  losing 
its  identity,  u  miners  and  others  now  very  generally  shorten  it 
into  Frisco.  "  They  advised  me  to  send  him  to  Frisco  to  the  hos- 
pital, for  he  was  no  good  to  any  one,  and  would  he  a  baby  all  hia 
life."  (F.  B.  Harte,  Luch  of  Roaring  Gamp,  p.  51.)  Npr  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  same  term,  pueblo,  is  applied  also  to  the 
rains  in  Wew  Mexico  and  Arizon^  peculiar  erections,  very  nume- 
rous in  the  region  between  the  Eio  Grande,  Colorado,  and  Gila 
rivers,  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  partly- civilized  race,  differing 
from  all  others.  "  The  Pueblo  Pintado  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. It  is  built  of  small  flat  slabs  of  grayish  sandstone;  between 
the  stones  are  layers  of  small  colored  pebbles,  tlie  edifice  at  a  dis- 
tance resembling  brilliant  mosaic  work.  It  is  thii-ty  feet  high, 
and  embraces  three  stories,  the  upper  portion  of  each  story  form- 
ing a  terrace.  The  building  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards 
long,  and  contains  fifty-three  rooms  on  the  gi-ound-floor.  The 
Pueblo  Una  Vida  is  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards  long, 
while  that  called  the  Uketiro  Kettle,  is  fonr  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  yards  long,  and  each  story  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
rooms."    (Charles  Morris,  Monuments  of  Ancient  America.) 

In  liko  manner  the  Spanish  word  sitio,  a  square  league  of  land, 
nearly  equal  to  4438  English  acres,  is  perfectly  familiar  to  all 
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Americans  who  either  live  oi-  own  land  in  tlie  former  Spanish 
possessions,  as  all  ancient  grants  and  charters  mention  this  meas- 
ure ;  the  term  ocr-nrs  eonetantly  also  in  the  courte  of  law,  and 
thns  is  bronght  to  the  higher  conrfcs  in  other  States,  also. 

One  of  the  few  local  terms  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  which  is 
used  in  the  older  States  of  the  Fnion,  is  the  word  SavannaJt, 
well  known  as  the  name  of  the  great  seaboard  city  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  The  enphoaious  name  has  its  Tery  modest  origin  in  the 
Spanish  term  saiana,  a  "linen  sheet,"  which  was  applied  by  the 
followers  of  De  Soto  already  to  the  prairies  of  the  South.  It 
became  of  general  use  in  Florida,  and  when  the  State  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Union,  it  was  adopted  into  our  speech.  It  was, 
of  course,  well  known  to  English  writers,  and  used  by  them  also, 
as  in  Thomson's  lines : 

"  Plains  immense, 
And  vast  sauannas,  where  the  wand'ring  eye, 
Unfist,  is  ia  a  verdant  ocean  lost."  {Summer.) 

That  its  form  and  its  meaning  was  not  always  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, to  English  minds,  we  may  presume  from  the  Salwanners, 
which  the  old  English  innkeeper  in  Barnaby  Rudge  believed  to 
be  the  name  of  a  ferocious  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  sole  occupation 
was  digging  np  tomahawks,  and  littering  unearthly  war-whoops. 
When  the  savanna  is  a  dry  desert  of  considerable  extent,  it  has  the 
expressive  name  of  Jornada,  or  the  Day's  Joiu:ney,  and  some  of 
these  terrible  plains,  which  look  as  if  they  were  forsaken  by  man  and 
beast,  and  labored  under  a  curse,  are  thns  familiarly  known. 
The  Jornada  del  Muerto,  the  Plain  of  the  Dead  Man,  as  it  might 
be  translated,  is  ninety  miles  long,  and  requii'es  several  days  to 
travei-se ;  the  ti'ail  is  strewn  with  bleached  bones,  and  early  trav- 
ellers, especially,  used  to  look  upon  this  part  of  the  Overland 
Eoute  as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
Efforts  are,  however,  made  to  deprive  these  deserts  of  their  teri-or 
by  sinking  Artesian  wells,  which  would  soon  "change  many 
dreaded  jornadas  from  waterless  deserts  into  cultivated  plains." 
(Wislizehus,  Nmo  Mexico.) 

The  Sierra,  the  snggestive  name  of  a  mountain-ridge  resem- 
bling, with  its  numerous  pointed  peaks,  the  "  saw  "  with  its  sharp 
teeth,  seems  peculiai'ly  appropriate  to  the  serrated  mountain- 
chains  of  the  Pacific  coast.  But  Archbishop  Trench,  who  first  made 
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this  remark,  was  immediately  taken  to  task  by  Alderman  Moon, 
who  destroyed  the  poetiy  of  the  resemblance  at  a  blow,  by  declar- 
ing that  sierra  came  from  the  two  Ai-abic  words  sah  rah,  which 
simply  means  a  desolate  mountain-tract.  Spanish  authorities 
hav^  so  far,  prefen-ed  the  saw  doctrine.  Two  names  of  very 
special  and  peculiar  localities  will  conclude  this  list.  Tinaja, 
originally  nothing  more  than  an  earthenware  water-jar,  is  in 
the  once  Spanish  disti-icts  rery  generally  applied  to  smaU  holes 
in  the  rooks  on  mountain-slopes,  which,  during  the  rainy  season, 
are  filled  with  water,  and  generally  preserve  a  email  quantity  dur- 
ing the  year.  They  furnish,  in  many  regions,  the  only  supply  to 
travellers  and  hunters,  and  are  hence  most  highly  prized.  The 
other  term  is  the  name  of  the  State  of  Texas,  literally  meaning 
tiles,  which,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Western  waters  generally,  is 
applied  to  the  upper  deck  of  steamboats.  This  is  now  a  most 
desirable  place,  a  light  structure  with  glazed  sides,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  steamer,  and  immediately  around  the  little  glass 
honse,  from  which  the  boat  is  steered,  so  as  to  afford  ample  room 
and  a  fine  view.  The  cabins  below  this  and  above  the  grand 
saloon,  whei-e  the  officers  of  the  boat  are  accommodated,  also 
belong  to  Texas.  Formei-ly,  however,  the  spaoe  was  open,  with- 
out guards  at  the  side  or  awning  above-head,  and  frequented  by  the 
personal  friends  of  the  pilot  and  their  associates,  men  of  great 
daring,  no  doubt,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  bowie-knife  and  pistol, 
but  as  little  desirable  company  as  the  fii'st  settlers  in  the  i-epublio 
of  T&cas,  which  attracted  all  the  lawless  and  desperate  characters 
of  the  Fnion.  It  was  then  the  name  was  given  to  this  part  of 
the  boats,  and  the  application  was  probably  not  altogether  inap- 
propriate. 

The  two  Spanish  terms,  liacienda  and  rancho,  have  become  so 
familiar  to  Americana  in  the  former  Mexican  provinces,  and  all 
along  the  Pacific  slope,  that  they  have  become  incorporated  in 
our  speech.  Hacienda  is  generally  the  name  of  alarge  and  exten- 
sive plantation,  with  the  mansion  of  the  owner,  while  the  ranch, 
as  it  is  almost  universally  called  now-a-days,  is  the  small  fai-m  or 
peasant  village,  and  the  owner  is  called  ranchman.  The  larger 
rancho,  again,  passes  sometimes  still  under  its  old  Spanish  name, 
of  estancia,  managed  by  a  mayor-domo  or  upper  butler.  "  The 
hacienda  of  Encarnacion,  thirty  miles  soutli  of  Agua  Nueva,  was 
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an  estancia  or  stock-ranch,  supplied  with  a  bifcterisli  but  driaka- 
ble  -water  from  two  deep  wells  worked  by  mules."  {Old  and  New, 
June,  1871.) 

Tlie  term  meant  originally  nothing  more  in  Northern  Mexico 
than  a  hnt  rudely  nside  up  of  a  few  posts  and  covered  with 
branches,  in  which  the  vaqueros  or  herdsmen  would  sleep  at 
night  and  seek  shelter  in  bad  weather.  Por  with  the  Spaniards 
a  rancho  was  a  cattle-station  or  a  hunting-lodge  in  a  degert  or  a 
forest,  fai-  from  the  haunts  of  men ;  and  it  is  from  this  meaning 
that  the  common  tendency  of  eomipting  words,  and  the  national 
ingenuity  shown  in  perverting  then-  legitimate  use,  have  derived 
the  application  of  ranoho,  in  "Washington,  to  a  place  of  evil  report. 
{Slang  Dictionary,  p.  331.)  In  California  a  rancho  sometimes 
means  also  the  buildings  on  such  a  farm,  while  the  lands  put  in 
cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  com  or  any  other  crop,  are 
called  a  labor,  pronounced  like  the  Spanish  word  from  which 
it  is  derived.  All  three  names  have  been  adopted,  unchanged, 
and  are  in  common  use  on  the  Pacifle  coast  and  in  Arizona.  The 
proper  name  for  the  buildings  on  a  rancho  iised  to  be  ranclieria, 
biit  American  carelessness  dispenses  with  the  word,  and  uses  the 
shorter  term  for  all  it  can  mean.  The  owner  or  occupant  of  such 
a  farm  is  the  ranchero,  a  word  long  incorrectly  pronounced  ran- 
kero,  if  we  may  judge  from  J.  K.  Lowell's  poems,  who  makes  his 
hero,  Hosea  Biglow,  say:  "These  fellei-s  ai-e  very  propilly  called 
Eank  Heroes,  and  the  more  they  till  the  ranker  and  the  more 
heroick  they  hekim."  {Btgloto  Paper's,  I.,  p.  133.)  A  Milk-ranch 
has  of  late  become  the  familiar  Californian  term  for  a  dairy. 

The  vast  herds  of  cattle  owned  in  those  States  are  generally 
pastirred  all  the  year-  round;  but  where  a  dairy  is  attempted,  the 
cows  and  their  calves  are  every  day  driven  iuto  a  Corral,  as  the 
large  enclosure  of  cedar  logs  {Redwood)  is  called  wherever  it  is 
used.  The  Spanish  word,  derived  from  oorro,  a  circle,  is  quite  as 
■frequently  applied  to  the  ring  formed  by  the  wagons  of  an  emi- 
grant or  hunter's  train,  into  which  all  the  horses  and  cattle  are 
driven  at  night  to  graze,  and  to  be  protected  against  prowling 
Indiana.  On  the  outside  the  tents  are  pitched,  with  their  flaps 
opening  outward,  and  here  the  camp-fires  are  hghted.  A  travel- 
ler, therefore,  writes:  "The  wagons  were  aU  corralled,  i.  e.,  run 
together  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  so  that  the  live  stock,  after 
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feeding,  could  he  driveu  into  it."  ( On  the  Plains,  Putnam's  Mag., 
Peb.,  1869.)  "On  the  10th  inst.,  sheriffs  Morse  of  Contra  Costa, 
and  Harris  of  Monterey,  corralled  a  party  of  Spaniards  in  the 
Pacheco  mountains.  One  of  them  was  of  the  party  that  mnrdered 
three  Frenchmen  in  Suscal  Valley.  A  desperate  fight  ensued, 
but  the  Spaniard  was-  shot  dead  and  his  companions  were  cap- 
tured." {San  Francisco  paper,  January,  1871.)  If  the  corral 
■is  near  a  house,  it  serves  as  stock-yard,  and,  as  mentioned  before, 
the  cows  are  daily  driven  into  it,  to  nnrse  the  calves.  The 
people  of  tlie  ranch  then  crowd  in  with  their  milking-pails; 
the  calves  are  caught  by  little  boys  with  lassos,  and  their  necke 
tied  to  the  hind  leg  of  the  mother,  who  then,  under  a  pleas- 
ing delusion,  allows  hei'self  to  be  milked.  The  "cattle,"  on 
such  occasions,  often  includes  the  mustangs,  as  the  wild  horses 
of  the  prairies  are  called,  from  the  Spanish  word  mesteHo, 
referring  to  studs  and  cattle-raising  generaJly.  "At  sundown," 
G-.  W.  Kendall  says,  in  his  lively  description  of  the  animals, 
"  a  drove  of  imistangs,  or  wild  horses  of  the  prairies,  paid  us  a 
visit.  When  seen  on  a  distant  hill,  standing  with  their  raised 
heads  toward  a  person,  and  forming  a  line  as  is  their  custom,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  take  them  for  anything  hut  mounted  men. 
Having  satisfied  their  cariosity,  they  wheeled  with  almost  the 
regularity  of  cavalry,  and  galloped  off,  their  long  thick  manes 
waving  in  the  air  and  their  tails  nearly  sweeping  the  ground. 
They  are  beautiful  animals,  always  in  excellent  condition,  and 
although  smaller  than  our  American  horses,  are  still  very  compact 
and  will  bear  much  fatigue."  {Santa  M  Expedition,  I.,  p.  88.) 
They  are  caught  with  the  lasso,  the  Spanish  lazo,  a  long,  slender 
rope,  often  made  of  rawhide,  and  having  a  loop  at  the  end,  which 
the  Indians  and  the  whites  of  the  Plains  know  how  to  handle 
with  am^ing  skill.  Texans  tmne  or  rope  a  horse,  instead  of 
"catching"  him,  as  it  is  called  elsewhere,  and  then  stake  him  out 
with  a  stake-rope.  This  may  be  either  a  cabresto,  when  it  is  mad^ 
of  hair,  or— as  is  invariably  the  case  in  Oaliforniar— a  lariat,  of 
rawhide  twisted.  The  word  is  derived  from  tlie  Spanish  la  reata, 
and  the  rope  is  used  to  tie  horses  and  mules  together  into  a  line, 
or  to  fasten  them  to  a  peg  or  stake  driven  into  the  ground. 
Hence  J.  E.  Lowell  makes  his  hero  say,  as  he  passes,  on  his  return 
from  the  Mexican  War,  through  parts  of  Texas; 
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"  You  see  a  feller  peekin'  out,  an',  fuat  you  know,  a  lanat 
Is  round  youi  throat,  an'  you  a  copse,  'fore  you  can  say :  wut  air  ye  at  E" 
{Biglov)  Papers,  I.,  p.  33.) 

Occasionally  the  original  word  asserts  its  riglit,  and  then  the 
word  is  more  correctly  used  as  riata,  without  the  article.  "I'm 
a  coQing  up  my  riaia"  {Overland  Magazine,  March,  1871}  means, 
very  graphically,  I  am  preparing  for  my  death.  "There  was  a 
stake  driven  near  its  summit,  with  the  initisJs  L.  E.  8.  Tied  half- 
way down  was  a  curiously  worked  riata.  It  was  George's."  (F.  B, 
Harte,  Luch  of  Roaring  Oamp,  p.  330.) 

With  this  iariai  or  a  shorter  rope  also,  a  horse  is  hobbled  out  to 
grass,  which  consists  in  confining  his  two  forelegs  to  each  other, 
so  that  he  cannot  step  more  than  six  or  ten  inches  at  a  time. 
Cunning  mules,  however,  with  their  usual  perversenese,  soon  learn 
to  lift  both  forefeet  at  a  time  and  gallop  off;  hence  they  are  lined, 
that  is,  the  forefoot  is  tied  to  the  hindfoot  on  the  same  side,  so 
that  the  step  is  very  much  shortened  and  their  gait  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  pace.  As  this  ropeis  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  is  the 
invaiiable  accompaniment  of  every  horseman,  and  generally  hangs 
from  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  as  the  pommel  is  here  called  from  its 
horn-like  shape.  If  the  saddle  should  be  a  pack-saddle,  it  is  known 
by  its  Spanish  name  of  aparefo,  and  all  saddles,  for  riding  as  well 
as  for  caiTylng  burdens,  are  apt  to  have  an  apishamore,  a  saddle- 
blanket,  made  of  buSalo- calf  skins,  under  them,  so  as  to  protect 
the  animal's  back  from  being  chafed. 

The  main  purpose  of  fonning  a  corral  is  to  prevent  a  stampede, 
as  a  general  scamper  of  the  horses  and  mules  of  a  caballada  (con- 
tracted in  Texas  into  caballad  and  prononnced  cavayard),  and  of 
the  cattle  from  their  pasture-ground,  is  called  in  the  Southwest 
from  the  Spanish  word  estampida.  The  word  was  first  used  of 
the  herds  of  cattle  and  mustangs,  which  were  so  common  in  the 
North  of  Mexico,  then  applied  to  every  drove,  and  to  the  horses, 
mules,  and  bronchos,  as  the  packhorsea  are  called  (pronouncing 
the  ch  as  in  chocolate) ;  but  it  is  now  employed  to  denote  any 
sudden  fright,  which  starts  a  drove  of  animals  on  a  wild  Bight, 
or  a  start  given  thenj  by  thievish  Indians  and  white  outlaws,  who 
wish  to  possess  themselves  of  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  drove. 
The  scene  is  full  of  terror,  and  yet  not  without  gi'andeur :  oxen, 
horses,  and  mides,  all  racing  in  various  directions  and  at  full 
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speed  across  the  plain,  with  eyea  distended  and  glowing  in  mid 
feai',  with  tails  on  high,  and  strange  sounds  filling  the  air.  If  this 
happens  at  night,  even  the  experienced  huntet  is  rai-ely  ahle  to 
i-esist  the  panic,_and  thus  Kit  Oarson  himself,  probahly  the  coolest 
and  most  expert  of  "Westei'n  hunters,  was  once  earned  away  by  the 
sudden  surprise.  "Some  inexperienced  traveller  had  given  the 
alarm  of  Indians  during  hia  turn  of  guard-duty,  or,  as  Western 
men  express  it,  stampeded  the  camp.  Kit  Carson  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and,  ivhile  yet  half  asleep,  seeing  some  dark  object  advancing 
npon  him  through  the  long  grass,  seized  one  of  his  uneriing 
pistols  and  shot,  not  an  Indian,  but  his  own  particular  riding 
mule,  right  through  the  head."  {A  Ride  with  Kit  Carson,  p.  237.) 
The  term  has,  like  many  similar'  words,  become  so  cun-ent  as  to 
find  ready  application  to  every  tind  of  sudden  start  or  fright. 
"The  Virginia  Legislatnre,  becoming  frightened  at  the  approach 
of  the  cholera,  have  stampeded  to  the  A¥hite  Sulphur  Springs, 
there  to  legislate  in  the  ballroom  of  the  principal  hotel,"  says  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  June  13,  1849 ;  and  in  Blackwood  we 
find  it  related  of  the  Charleston  Hotel,  that  «  a  shell  had  struck  a 
house  close  by,  and  a  sort  of  panic  had  been  the  i-esult.  Some 
had  stampeded  without  waiting  to  dress,  and  had  been  seen  with 
coats  fiying  in  one  hand  and  pantaloons  in  the  other,  rushing 
frantically  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad-depot."  (Jan.,  1865.) 

Another  word  which  has,  in  like  manner,  ohtained  cniTeney 
among  us,  and  a  meaning  fkr  beyond  the  original  signification,  is 
fandango,  in  Spanish  the  name  of  a  populai-  dance  and  the  appi-o- 
piiate  tune.  Certain  authorities,  however,  claim  for  it  an  older 
date,  and  recognize  in  it  an  African  word,  believing  that  the 
dance  and  its  name  wa-e  both  brought  from  Guinea  to  the  West 
Indies  by  slaves,  and  that  it  had  made  its  way  from  there  back  to 
Spain,  which  in  its  turn  sent  it  to  the  American  colonies.  At  all 
events,  s.  fandango  was  found  to  mean  in  Mexico,  where  American 
soldiers  first  were  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  any  kind  of  noctur- 
nal gathering,  where  the  main  enta-tainment  consisted  in  dancing. 
In  this  form  it  is  known  in  Oahfornia  and  all  the  adjoining  States, 
Miners  and  hunters  delight  in  getting  up  an  occasional /awtfowyo 
when  tliey  happen  to  be  in  town,  and  the  Spanish  residents  are 
quite  willing  to  attend,  the  men  in  their  expensive  serapes,  Mexi- 
can bknkets  with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  woven  by  hand,  and 
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rich  ill  giindy  colore,  and  the  women  with  their  reiosos  drawn 
closely  orer  the  face,  serviug  for  bonnets,  which  they  never  weai\ 
The  men,  on  the  coiitraiy,  seem  reluctant  to  part  with  their 
sonibreros,  as  the  broad-brimmed  hata  are  appropriately  called  in 
Spanish,  from  sombra,  "  shade,"  bo  that  we  read :  "  The  old  man 
extinguished  hia  black-silk  cap  beneath  the  stiff,  nncomely  som- 
hrero,  which  all  native  Oalifornians  affect."  (F.  B.  Harte,  Luch  of 
Roaring  Camp,  p.  314.)  Such  is  the  fandango  in  its  native  land, 
but.the  term  is  used  in  the  Eastern  States  also.  Here,  however, 
the  idea  of  more  than  usual  noise  seems  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  term,  and  any  very  boisterous  assembly,  even  a  row,  is 
familiarly  called  a /«7i(?«re(i'o,  "Yon  must  have  had  a  real/aw- 
dan^go  last  night,"  says  the  sleepless  neighbor  in  a  recent  novel, 
"I  heard  your  friends  making  meny  till  late  in  the  morning,  and 
not  a  wink  could  I  sleep."  (New  York  Home  Journal,  Dee.  14, 
1850.)  On  anch  occasions,  as  well  as  at  the  somewhat  more  for- 
mal entertainments  called  tertuUas,  the  refreshments  are  of  the 
simplest,  consisting  mainly  of  toriiUas,  little  flat  round  cakes  made 
of  corn-meal  and  cooked  upon  a  slieet  of  iron,  and  a  large  supply 
of  aguardiente  or  "  fire-water,"  a  kind  of  brandy  distilled  from  the 
i"ed  wine  of  the  countiy.  The  former  constitute  the  ordinary 
bread  of  Mexico  and  its  provinces.  The  gi'ains  ai-e  first  soaked  in 
ley  tCl  they  are  soft,  and  the  outer  covering  peels  off;  then  they 
are  thoroughly  washed  in  water  and  made  ready  for  the  mill,  a 
flat  stone,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  slightly  concave,  and  a 
cylindrical  crusher  of  the  same  material.  A  woman,  by  these 
simple  means,  crashes  a  handful  of  meal,  which  becomes  soft  and 
pulpy,  and  is  then  turned  into  a  trough,  kneaded,  and  made  ready 
for  the  baking.  In  camp,  men  soon  leim  the  mysteries  of  the  art- 
less process,  and  easily  prepare  the  wholesome,  palatable  food, 
vastly  preferable  to  the  afole,  a  giuel  of  com  meal  familiar  to  all 
the  regions  which  are  oi  once  were  Spanish  The  latter  resembles 
in  its  simplicity,  at  least,  the  eqnaUy  f-wuhar  ptnole,  parched  corn 
ground  and  mixed  with  siigai  and  spices,  which  is  much  used  by 
travellers,  because  of  ite  ccmpict  foim  and  extremely  nutritious 
chai-acter. 

After  the  morning  =(  woik  eveiy  Spaniaid  and  every  dweller  in 
the  former  Spanish  possessions,  yielding  to  the  force  of  established 
4  in  his  siesta,  a  Spanish  word  derived  from  the 
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name  of  the  "sixth  "hour  after  the  beginning  of  day,  our  "noon." 
As  the  rest  then  taken  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  that  hour, 
the  term  siesta,  quite  familiar  to  Europeans  also,  has  become  well 
known  among  Americans  from  two  sources  at  once,  and  thus 
obtained  so  complete  natni-aJization,  that  few  persons  using  the 
word  remember  its  foreign  origin. 

They  here  also  learnt  a  word  which  seemed  to  come  quite  nat- 
urally to  them,  the  Spanish  tini^a,  which  they  promptly  declared 
to  be  nothing  better  than  a  Mexican  effort  to  natnralize  the  famil- 
iar till  (tin-bneket)  of  the  Americans.  They  had  an  opportunity 
of  using  the  word  in  a  complimentary  sense,  while  admiring  the 
Indian  women,  who  carry  these  tinajas  (earthenwai'e  vessels)  of 
water  gi-acefuUy  on  their  head,  when  coming  back  fi-om.we!l  or 
mer,  and  thus  acquire  the  same  graceful,  upright  carriage,  which 
is  so  striking  in  the  women  of  Egypt  and  of  the  East  Indies. 

If  the  refreshments  are  simple,  there  is  no  lack  of  entertain- 
ment, for  while  part  of  the  guests  amuse  themselves  with  dancing, 
others  enjoy  the  favorite  game  of  the  Mexicans  and  American 
settlers,  known  as  Monte,  and  taking  its  name,  very  graphically, 
from  the  "mountain"  of  gold  which  the  banker  piles  up  before 
him  to  attract  oustomers.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  a  game  of 
pure  chance,  and  hence  continually  varying,  makes  it  peculiarly 
attractive  to  gambling  Mexicans  and  adventurous  men  of  all 
nations,  who  stray  and  drift  to  California  and  the  new  States  of 
the  Southwest. 

A  few  stray  terms  have,  besides,  found  their  way  from  tlie 
Spanish  into  our  speech,  and  aoquired  there  more  or  less  perfect 
naturalization.  Among  these  the  most  undesirable  are  probably 
the  two  vile  companions,  which  we  apparently  shiiak  fram  nam- 
ing in  good  English,  the  chinch  and  the  mosquito.  The  former, 
mainly  found  in  southern  latitudes,  bears  its  Spanish  name  of 
cfiinche,  not  only  when  it  designates  the  common  bed-bug  (Cunex 
lectnlarius),  but  also  when  applied  to  an  insect  of  similar  offen- 
sive odor,  which  infests  the  wheat,  and  often  does  serious  injury 
to  a  whole'  crop.  The  mosquito  (Oulex  mosquito)  seems  to  have 
been  dreaded  from  of  old,  for  even  Bailey  has  already  something 
to  say  of  the  moschetto,  as  he  calls  it  after  Italian  manner.  Our 
mosquito  is,  of  course,  a  little  fiy  only,  but  of  most  blood-thirsty 
nature,  and  even  more  intolerable  in  high  northern  lafcitiidca  tliaii 
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ill  the  south,  Mosquiio-nets  or  iurs,  curtains  of  a  light,  trans- 
parent material,  which  are  closely  drawn  over  the  bed,  are 
therefore  known  and  rased  almost  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  indispensable  for  those  who  would  enjoy  their  rest  at 
night.  Nor  does  the  word  garroie,  which  we  owe,  of  coni'se,  quite 
as  mnch  to  England  as  to  our  Spanish  neighbors,  awake  pleasant 
i-ecoUections  within  us  in  its  various  applications  to  tight  collare, 
to  robberies  by  means  of  partial  strangulation,  and  to  the  Spanish 
mode  of  execution  practised  in  Mexico ;  it  is,  however,  much  more 
genei-ally  used  in  America  than  in  England.  The  w6rd  adobe, 
the  Spanish  term  for  a  brick  not  burnt,  but  baked  in  tlie  sun, 
has  on  the  other  hand  become  quite  naturalized.  The  material 
of  which  they  are  made  is  abundant  in  California,  aod  the  bricks  are 
hence,  largely  used  in  all  the  Southwestern  States.  "Some  years 
ago,"  says  a  traveller  in  those  regions,  "I  passed  along  a  by-road 
in  Alameda  County,  through  one  of  these  adoie  fields,  which  had 
been  sown  in  oats.  The  crop  was  in  blossom,  and,  riding  on  horse- 
back, the  top  of  the  grain  had  an  average  height  somewhat  exceed- 
iug  the  level  of  my  eye  sight."  This  adobe  soil  is  found  in  parts 
of  the  State  outside  of  the  great  Central  Valley.  "  In  the  county 
of  Santa  Cruz  itis  largely  diffused,  and  tiiere  is  a  rancho,  adjoining 
a  creek,  both  of  which  bear  tlie  same  name,  wliich  was  given  by 
the  natives  with  reference  to  the  pliysical  character  of  the  alluvium, 
Sulmpentos,  which  means,  Get  out  of  it,  if  you  can."  (Overland 
Monthly.  August,  1870,  p.  160.)  The  word  has  made  itself  so 
much  at  home  with  us,  that  J.  E,  Lowell  says  of  the  Red  Eobin : 
"  Chcwsing  out  a  handy  crolch  an'  spouae 
He  goes  to  plast'ring  his  adobe  houae," 

{Bigkiv)  Papers,  II.,  p.  157.) 
The  common  jail  is,  in  Southeni  States,  very  freqiiently  known 
as  the  Oahioose,' 3,  term  which  is  probably  a  conniption  of  the 
Spanish  calaboxo,  partly  due  to  an  intermediate  Fi'ench  word, 
calaboitse.  It  is  quoted  as  sea-slang  in  the  Slang- Diclionan/ 
(p.  93),  but  in  America  serves  regularly,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  common  jaii  nt  New  Orleans,  which  bears  that  name. 
"  More_than  thirty  men  were  last  night  confined  in  the  Calaboose, 
and  with  the  present  imperfect  arrangements  there,  their  Eu£fei'iiigs 
must  have  been  well-nigh  intolerable."  (N^ew  Orleans  Picayitne, 
June  30, 1869.)     Another  word,  similarly  cornipted,  but  ti-cated 
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mach  worse,  is  the  geographical  name  of  Key,  as  applied  to  ledges 
of  lock  rising  uear  the  snrface  of  the  water,  and  low,  flat  islands 
in  theWeefc  Indies.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Spanishwtijo, 
a  name  given,  among  others,  to  the  small  islands  on  the  coa§t"of 
Florida,  which  was  retained  after  the  acquisition  of  that  State,  hut 
pronounced  as  it  now  is  written.  One  of  the  best  known  among 
them.  Key  West,  has  suffered  still  further  iU  treatment ;  it  was 
originally  Cayq  Hueso,  Bone  Island. 

Where  formerly  Spanish  coins  were  curi'ent  the  word  piem,  a 
piece,  may  still  be  occasionally  heard  in  the  transactions  between 
Americans  even,  when  a  small  silver  coin,  the  Spanish  j'ea?,(de 
plata),  is  meant  In  other  parts  of  the  Union  it  is  represented  by 
a  term  which  has  come  from  the  West  Indies.  There— especially 
in  Jamaica— a  Ht  meant  the  smallest  silver  coin  current,  worth 
about  sevenp'ence  ha'penny ;  from  thence  the  Southern  States 
obtained  their  bit,  fully  known  as  jr-penny-iit,  amounting  to  sis 
and  a^qnarter  cents;  a  defaced  twenty-cent  piece  being  called  a 
long  bit.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Spanish  coins  from  the 
United  States,  the  word  has  gone  nearly  out  of  use.  In  England, 
however,  fourpence  continues  to  be  called  a  Mtf  at  least  in  eity 
slang.  The  picayune,  on  the  eonti-aiy,  originally  a  Carib  word,  or 
possibly  akin  to  French  ^^cime,  has  not  only  held  its  own  but  be- 
come a  popular  word  in  familiar  language.  It  was  long  used  to 
designate,  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  etc.,  the  Spanish  half-reaJ,  and 
was  next  b-ansferred  to  the  American  sixpence.  The  coin  no 
longer  exists  in  currency,  but  the  term  remains  to  designate  any- 
thing peculiarly  small  and  pitiful.  "  The  whole  thing  this  year 
was  a  miserable  picayttne  afi'air,"  says  the  New  Orleans  Delta  of 
theBceuf  Gfrasof  1866,  an  expression  exactly  con-espondihg  to  the 
Northern  phrase:  "a  one-horse  affair."  "A  dozen  Picayune 
Amnesty  Bills,"  states  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  will  do  much  to 
inflame  and  diffuse  Southern  discontent,  nothing  to  allay  ifc." 
(Dec.  12, 1870.)  The  only  serious  use  made  of  the  term  is  found 
in  the  name  of  a  very  clever  daily  newspaper,  jiublished  under  the 
name  of  the  Picayune,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  sold  for 
that  coin,  a  fact  which  strangely  recalls  the  name  of  the  very  first 
of  all  newspapers,  published  in  Venice,  and  called  Gazefa,  from 
the  coin  of  tliat  name,  for :  "  If  you  will  have  a  stool,  it  will  cost 
you  agazel,  which  is  almost  a  penny."  (Ooryat.  Grndities,  II.,  p.  16.) 
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Of  ill-treated  Spaoisli  words,  perhaps  none  has  suffered  more 
grievously  than,  piragua,  a  word  probably  of  Indian  oi-igin  in  the 
first  place,  but  introduced  into  the  world  of  letters  in  this  form, 
and  soon  adopted  by  the  French  also  as  pirogue,  which  is  most 
familiar  to  American  ears.  Meaning,  originally,  a  canoe  formed 
of  a  single  large  tree,  or  sometimes  two  euch  trunks  lashed  to- 
gether, it  is  in  the  United  States  used  promiscuously  for  any  small 
boat  or  canoe,  aad  even  for  a  larger  vessel  eaiTying  two  masts  and 
a  leeboard,  such  as  were  formerly  used  ae  feriyboats  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York.  But  the  word  wae  soon  Americanized  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and,  except  in  print,  its  trne  form  is  hardly 
ever  preserved.  It  appears  in  the  West  as  periauger,  a  form  imder 
■which  it  is  nsed  by  W.  Irving  (  Washington,  II.,  p.  373),  as  peri- 
auga  in  Virginia,  and  thus  quoted  from  the  Western  papers  (p.  13), 
and  even  as  pettiauger  in  the  Far  West.  A  mere  gi'ammatical 
perversion,  involving,  however,  no  less  violence,  is  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  imperative,  Vamos,  ae  an  English  verb,  which  has  of  late 
become  so  universal  that  it  is  actually  often  written :  to  vamose. 
The  intellection,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  our :  Well  1  became 
familiar  to  the  American  troops  during  the  Mexican.War  in  1847, 
and  being  uncommonly  popular  among  them,  it  soon  spread  as  a 
cant  term  all  over  tlie  Fnion.  Now  it  is  a  verb:  "Before  tlie 
speaker's  voice  coald  he  heard  every  democratic  member  had 
vamosed,  and  since  that  day  no  quorum  has  ever  been  present," 
was  said  of  the  Indiana  Legislature.  (February  18,  1870.)  Mr. 
Bartlett  quotes  from  a  book,  "  Southern  Sketdies,"  the  phrase 
vamosed  the  ranch,  and  calls  this  process  of  appropriating  words : 
"breaking  Priscian's  head  with  a  vengeance."  {Diet.,  p.  496.) 
Since  J.  R.  Lowell,  however,  has  used  to  vamose,  the  word  must 
probably  be  considered  naturalized. 

In  a  recent  poem  by  John  Hay  occur  the  following  lines : 
"  The  nigger  has  got  to  mosen 
From  the  limits  o'  Spunty  P'iaL" 

{Banty  Tim.) 

This  mysterious  word  mosey  is,  probably  correctly,  said  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  variety  of  the  Americanized  verb 
vamose,  with  the  linal  vowel  sounded,  and  the  first  syllable  lost 
It  certainly  has  the  same  meaning,  of  leaving  suddenly,  and  gen- 
erally involuntarily.    "  My  friend,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  do  not 
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mosej/  this  instimt,  and  clear  out  for  good,  you'll  have  to  pay 
pretty  dear."  (Louisyille  Journal,  October  9,  1857.)  In  this 
sense  it  has  crossed  the  ocean,  and  reappears  in  English  slang, 
especially  as  a  summons :  "  Now,  Mosey  J"  Its  derivation  from  a 
mythical  Moses,  warmly  as  it  is  supported  by  English  writers, 
has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  is  "only  a  new  instance  of  the 
tendency  to  mythologize,  which  is  as  strong  as  ever-  among  the 
uneducated."  {AtUniio  Monthly,  August,  1860.)  The  Celtic 
proves  its  usual  readiness  to  supply  an  ancestor  to  the  quaint 
word,  and  proves  its  claims  by  the  habit  of  Cornish  miners  to 
say,  Moas,  for  Go  1  The  verb  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different 
word  from  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  Mosey- 
Bugai',  molasses-candy  with  the  meat  of  nuts  mised  up  with  it  The 
latter  comes  from  Mosaic,  which  the  kind  of  inlaid  work  produced 
by  the  two  colors,  white  and  brown,  resembles  in  some  manner. 
Few  would  recognize  the  proud  old  Spanish  word  cavar,  which 
denoted  the  haughty,  impatient  pawing  of  a  spirited  horse,  in  the 
half-ludicrous  term :  to  cavort.  It  is  true,  its  derivation  is  some- 
times sought  in  the  verb :  to  curvet,  from  the  French  courbetter, 
but  the  fact  that  the  term  is  very  frequently  not  only  pronounced 
but  also  written  cavauU,  seems  to  speak  in  favor  of  its  Spanish 
origin.  It  is  now  used,  especially  in  the  Soiith,  for  any  very  ex- 
travagant manner  of  speaking  or  acting,  with  an  intention  of 
ridiculing  the  action.  Thus  Judge  Longstreet  makes  one  of  his 
heroes  of  "Georgia  Scenes"  say  :  "In  they  came,  boys  and  girls, 
old  and  young,  making  a  prodigious  noise,  and  prancing  and 
cavorting  at  a  tremendous  rate."  A  recent  traveller  in  South 
Carolina  describes  a  court-scene  thus :  "  In  the  conri,  a  judge  in  a 
black  silk  gown,  and  a  jury  of  nine  whites  and  three  blacks,  were 
ti'ying  a  black,  evil-looking,  one-eyed  negi-o,  for  disturbing  a  reli- 
gious meeting.  The  witnesses  were  all  negroes,  and  the  gist  of 
their  testimony  was  that  Tony,  the  accused,  came  to  the  meeting- 
house, and— jes  kep  cavortin'  round."  (New  York  Tribune,  May 
7, 1871.) 

Spanish  tetms  may  appropriately  come  to  an  end  with  the 
word  Zomli,  a  phantom  or  a  ghost,  not  uufrequently  heard  in  the 
Southern  States  in  nurseries  and  aniong  the  servants.  The  word 
is  a  Creole  corruption  of  the  Spanish  sombra,  which  at  times  has 
the  same  meaning. 
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"  I  sclipeakseli  Englisli."— ffitns  1 


EvEif  that  more  remarkable  than  creditable  propensity  of  the 
German,  to  assert  hia  eoamopolitan  charactei'  by  abandoning  bis 
nationaJity,  and  by  repudiating,  after  a  i«v!  years'  residence  abroad, 
all  attachment  to  his  own  language,  his  national  views,  and  private 
convictions,  has  not  prevented  statisticians  from  finding  more 
than  five  millione  of  GeimanB  in  the  United  States.  They  are, 
moreover,  not  limited,  like  the  Dntch  and  the  Fi'ench,  to  certain 
circumscribed  localities;  they  are  not  scattered  and  lost  in  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  fiimily,  like  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh.  Far 
from  it;  they  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  popnlation  of 
great  cities,  and  own  vast  ti'acts  of  land  in  all  the  agricultui'al 
States;  they  have  their  temples  to  worship  Gambrinus  in  Boston 
and  in  Hew  Orleans,  in  Norfolk  and  in  San  Pranciseo.  Their 
press  is  powerful  and  high-toned,  their  potent  voice  is  heard 
in  Stat«  Legislatures  and  in  the  national  Senate.  Their  influ- 
ence is  felt  in  eveiy  State,  and  their  vote  is  decisive  in  great 

And  yet  they  have  not  enriched  oar  language  by  a  dozen  im- 
portant words!  The  very  fact  of  their  excessive  readiness  to 
adapt  themselves  to  all  the  exigencies  of  their  new  home,  their 
unwillingness  to  use  their  own  idiom  as  soon  as  they  have 
acquired  eufiicient  English  to  converse  in  it  freely,  and  their 
prompt  admission  of  the  superiority  of  American  terms  as  well  as 
institutions,  have  well-nigh  nentraliaed  the  influence  they  might 
nave  exercised  by  their  numbers,  tiheir  intelligence,  and  their 
superior  education.  They  have,  no  doubt,  powerfully  affected  the 
national  mind  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  realm  of  thought^ 
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American  churcheSj  American  letters,  and  even  American  man- 
ners beai'  more  or  leas  the  impress  of  German  teachings ;  but  the 
marks  are  not  visible,  because  the  action  has  been  too  subtle  and 
slow,  too  secret  and  silent,  to  leave  its  traces  on  the  surfece. 

This  IB  all  the  more  trae  of  our  speech,  as  their  own  beautiful 
and  highly  improved  idiom,  so  near  akin  to  our  tongue,  has  sadly 
suffered  by  the  contact  with  English.  Scholars  coming  over 
from  Germany  remark  with  deep  regret  how  rapidly  their  beloved 
langnage  is  yielding  to  the  might  of  American  nationality. 
They  point  witli  ineffable  pain  to  the  jargon  spoken,  written,  and 
even  printed  in  Pennsylvania — a  hopeless  departure  from  the  old 
atandai-d,  and  shocking  in  its  barbarous  admixture  of  English 
terms,  whicli  it  mutilates  as  savagely  as  its  own.     The  lines: 

"  My  Maiy  cot  one  leetJe  sheeps, 
Hees  flees  so  vite  mit  schnow, 
Unii  efiy  Llace  als  Mary  pin, 
Dat  tarn,  leelle  slieeps  will  go," 

show  the  havoc  the  uneducated  German,  whose  ear  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  I  and  p,  or  A  and  t,  plays  with  English ;  and  the 
following  wiU,  in  like  manner,  iilusirate  the  injury  done  to  the 
mother-tongue : 

"  Mudder,  may  I  a  achwimming  went  ? 
Nix,  my  grosse  dotter  1 
I  bet  twice  more  als  foofty  cent, 
Dat  you  get  di'owned  m  de  votter." 
{Asxrn  and  Qerm,  Millwood,  Pennsylvania,  Sept  14, 1870.) 

Hans  Br&itmann's  Ballads  (by  Charles  G.  Leland),  give  an 
example  of  the  process  which,  artificial  in  the  poems,  goes  on 
naturally  in  the  regions  where  uneducated  Germans  and  the  des- 
cendants of  such  come  in  contact  with  the  superior  English  which 
is  spoken  tliroughout  the  TTuited  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  cities  and  a  few  specially  favored  districts,  where  a  higher 
class  of  Germans  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  otlier,  they 
still  speak  their  own  language,  publish  then-  own  newspapers; 
almanacs,  and  light  literature,  and  have  their  own  schools  and 
churches,  where  instruction  is  given  and  seiwices  are  held  in 
German. 

The  result  is,  that  ivith  the  exception  of  one  or  two  German 
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■words  of  greater  impoiiance,  our  speeeli  lias  been  enriched  only 
by  a  few  tenns,  relating  either  to  slang  or  to — eating.  The  word 
standpoint,  a  literal  version  of  tlie  German  Standpunht,  is  gen- 
erally considered  as  having  originated  in  America;  its  use,  how- 
CTer,  has  met  with  such  prompt  and  general  euecess  in  the  pages 
of  English  writers,  that  America  wonld  probably  find  it  difficult 
to  prove  the  paternity,  A  Turner,  however,  has  become  literally 
what  Americans  call  an  "  institution."  The  word  represents  our 
"  Gymnast,"  but  being  applied  to  members  of  clubs  and  societies 
who  make  gymnastics  a  subject  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  health,  it 
is  now  universally  admitted  into  our  speech.  Turnerfede,  as 
their  annual  festivals  are  designated,  excite  the  utmost  interest, 
and  their  performances  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  large  cities, 
while  their  clnbs,  or  Turn  Vereine,  as  they  begin  to  be  called 
even  by  many  who  are  ignorant  of  German,  exercise  a  most  salu- 
tary inflnence  on  the  people  by  inducing  them  to  bestow  that 
attention  upon  physical  exercise,  the  want  of  which  has  so  se- 
riously affected  the  health  of  Americana. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  word  designating  the  very 
opposite  to  the'  Tnrnm's  character,  the  Loafer,  should,  in  like 
manner,  come  from  the  German.  He, is  the  vagabond  or  idle 
lounger,  who  so  oddly  contradicts  the  world's  impression  of  Amer- 
ican energy  and  irrepressible  activity;  who  meets  you  at  every 
corner  and  in  eveiy  grogshop  of  a  city ;  disflgurea  every  village  aa 
he  sits  on  empty  boxes  and  windowsills,  lazily  whittling  a  stick, 
and  spitting  his  villanouB  tobacco ;  who  supiKirts  bar-rooms  and 
ruins  his  prospects,  disgraces  his  &mily,  and  destroys  his  own 
life.  He  is  far  worse  than  the  lazzarone  of  Naples  in  his  forced 
inactivity  under  a  wretched  goverament,  and  in  a  climate  where 
life  is  possible  without  labor;  worse  than  the  Mexican  lepero, 
cursed  with  an  incurable  malady,  and  helpless  in  all  his  efforts. 
In  vain  has  he  been  painted  in  quaint  humor  by  many  a  clever 
artist,  in  vain  has  Walt  "Whitman  declared  tliat  the  forte  of  his 
nation  is  "confessedly  loafing  and  writing  poems."  Although  R. 
"W.  Emerson  tells  us  gravely  that  the  poef  s  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  are 
"  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America 
has  yet  contributed,"  we  believe  better  things  of  his  nation. 

The  term,  common  as  it  is,  has,  like  many  other  common  words, 
given  the  learned  much  trouble.    The  Philadelphia  Vademecum 
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Baid:  "It  is  a  convenient  word,  much  needed  in  language,  but 
■without  etymology."  Many  are  the  sources,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  which  other  writers  have  tried  to  derive  the  puzzling  word, 
and  the  oddest  siiggestions  have  heeu  made  in  good  earnest.  One 
claims  it  as  a  descendant  of  the"  Dutch  land-footer,  a  vagrant; 
another  traces  it  back  to  loaf,  and  sees  in  it  a  beggar  for  bi-ead. 
Can  it  he  a  contracted  form  of  low-fellow  9  asks  a  third,  and  still 
another  is  sure  it  owes  its  origin  to  Eabelais,  who  among  his 
wonders  of  word-coinage  speaks  of  a  certain  good-for-nothing 
pei'son,  encountered  by  Gargantua,  as  Xv^-lope.  The  fact  that 
lopej'  or  loafdT  was  in  general  use  as  a  cant  term  in  the  eaiiy  part 
of  last  century,  when  Undloper  was  a  vagabond  who  begged  in 
the  attire  of  a  sailor  (hence  no  doubt  \a,nA.-lubber,  Slaitg  Dic- 
tionary, p.  l'?3),  would  seem  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  Dutch  deriva- 
tion. The  true  origin  of  the  word  mnst,  however,  be  sought  in 
Q-erman,  where  Laufer  is  a  term  apphed  by  the  steady  and 
phlegmatic  people  to  men  who  are  iiTegular  and  unsettled  in  hfe. 
Half  of  Gfermany  pronounces  this  word  with  the  vulgar  so.und  of 
an  as  lofer,  and  from  this,  in  all  pi-ohability,  the  German  term 
Lofer  and  onr  loafer  are  derived.  The  usual  freedom  is  taken 
with  the  word  in  fonning  derivatives :  to  loaf  is  quite  frequent,  aa 
in  J.  C.  Neal's  Cliareoal  Sketches:  "One  night,  Mr.  Dobbs  came 
home  i^m  his  toajS^t^-place,  for  he  loafs  of  an  evening  like  the 
generality  of  people,"  (lit.,  p.  11,)  and  the  Philadelphia  Mercury 
actually  had  a  word  loaferishly.  (Jan.  13, 1867.) 

The  word  suggests  almost  logically  tlie  familiar  Lager,  as  the 
famous  ZagerUer  of  Gennany  is  now  called,  since  thousands  of 
breweries  furnish  the  favorite  beverage  to  thirsty  Teutons  and 
Americans  alike.  Its  populaiity  was  unbounded,  and  the  con- 
sumption perfectly  amazing,  till  quite  recently  a  formidable  rival 
arose  in  the  shape  of  bucMeer,  the  renowned  Bock  of  Bavaria. 
"Whilst  i^erbeer  is  so  weak  that  judicial  proof  has  been  brought 
into  a  Court  of  Jastiee  of  its  inability  to  intoxicate  a  man  even 
when  several  gallons  have  been  drank,  the  Buckbeev,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  of  the  strongest  made  in  Germany,  and  hence 
represented  by  a  he-goat,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and 
whose  effigy  may  be  seen  in  oonntless  beer  saloons  all  over  the 
country.  The  other  extreme,  an  exceedingly  weak  and  insipid 
er,  the  SclienkKer  of  Germany,  is  so  called 
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as  to  be  put  on  draught  {sclisnhm)  as  soon  as  it  ia 
made,  for  fear  of  turning  sour  if  not  immediately  consumed. 
Whatever  may  he  the  objections  to  the  immoderate  use  of  beer, 
there  can  he  no  donbt  that  it  favors  temperance  by  weaning 
foreigners  especially  from  the  habitual  use  of  Schnaps,  aa  almost 
any  .distilled  liquor  is  called  by  the  Germans,  even  in  America; 
and  all  who  Itnow  the  sad  effects  produced  in  habitual  tipplers  of 
this  country,  or  the  still  greater  hon-ora  produced  by  absynthe, 
will  readily  concede  some  advantages  at  least  to  comparatively 


The  German  is  accused  of  being  unable  to  enjoy  hfe  withoiit  a 
dish,  which  is  as  frequently— and  as  correctly — called  his  national 
dish  aa  frogs  were  considered  that  of  the  Frenchman :  his  sour- 
crout.  The  SauerJcraui,  cabbie  cut  fine,  pressed  into  casks,  and 
frequently  allowed  to  ferment,  is  certainly  a  favorite  with  many 
Germans  here  as  well  as  in  their  native  land,  but  by  no  means 
more  frequently  to  be  met  with  than  the  coleslaw  of  the  New 
Englander  and  his  descendants.  Apple-hdier,  not  -unlike  the 
famous  apple-sav-ce  of  Tankeedom,  and  made  by  stewing  apples 
for  twenty  hours  or  longer  in  cider,  is  a  dish  peculiar  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  valley  of  Virginia,  where  it  is  praduced  in  enormous 
quantities.  Here  it  has  been  inherited  from  the  first  settlei-s 
tlirough  several  generations ;  among  recent  immigrants  it  is  com- 
pai'atively  unknown.  The  German  word  Metselsuppe  (from  metzeln, 
to  kill,  to  bntcher)  has,  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  States, 
where  Gei'mans  abound,  acquired  the  naturalized  form  Metzel- 
soup.  Wlien  the  "killing  season"  arrived,  it  was — and  probably 
still  is — a  common  practice  among  farmers  to  send  their  friends 
and  nedj  neighbors  as  mneh  of  the  puddings  and  sausages  they 
miide  as  was  necessary  for  one  meal  for  the  femily,  at  least,  and 
j,3  this  was  sure  to  be  reciprocated,  the  practice  was  usually  ac- 
companied by  no  special  sacrifice.  Still,  there  were  cases  in 
which  no  leturn  was  expected,  as  when  the  savory  morsels  were 
sent  to  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  other  humble  persons  employed 
by  the  family.  This  gift  was  called  the  Metxel-aoup,  although  the 
tei-m  originated  in  a  kind  of  soup  made  out  of  the  broth,  in  which 
ilie  puddings  were  "  boiled  off."  The  pudding  itself  is,  in  tho 
same  districts,  and  especially  in  "  Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  called  a 
Leverworscht  {Lebertuursf,  i.  e.  Hver-aausage),  and  thus  distin- 
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guished  from  BlootworscM,  {Blwtwurst,  i.  e.  biood-sausage.)  The 
real  puddiug  was  called  pavmhost  by  the  negroes,  with  whom  it 
was  a  great  favorite.  The  German  Srdzeln  have  been  adopted, 
with  only  slight  modifications,  wherever  the  peculiar  twisted  Mnd 
of  bread  is  known,  but  the  Schnitzel,  elicee  of  dried  ftuit,  are 
almost  universally  called  sniis.  A  schoolmaster  in  a  public 
school  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  was  drilling  his  class  in 
ai-ithmetic.  He  said:  "If  I  cut  an  apple  in  two,  what  will  the 
parts  be  ?"  "  Halves  1"  was  the  answer.  "  If  I  cut  the  lialves  in 
two,  what  would  you  call  the  parts  ?"  "  Qiiariers !"  "Ifleutthe 
quarters  in  two,  what  will  the  parts  be?"  -The  answer  was 
unanimous, "  Snits .'" 

Noodles,  also,  derive  theia;  name  from  the  German  Nudeln,  and 
differ  fi-om  the  vermicelli  of  Italy  only  in  the  addition  of  eggs. 
With  the  dish  the  term  of  repi-oach,  noodlehmd,  has  come  over 
from  Germany,  where  Nudeln  and  Grtttze  (giits)  are  apt  to  be 
considered  as  the  favorite  food  of  fools.  Hence  J.  0.  H"eal  says : 
"Be  sassy,  be  anything,  Mr.  Noodlesoup"  (Charcoal  Sketches,  I., 
137),  aUnding  to  the  German  Nudehwppe.  Thus  also  dummer- 
head  is  not  nnfrequently  heard  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the 
Western  States,  where  the  German  element  is  prevalent— an  imi- 
tation of  Dumm&opf,  our  "blockhead."  The  first  part  of  the 
compound,  the  adjective  dumm,  is  often  used  as  dummy,  not  only 
to  represent  the  absent  partner  at  cards,,  but  also  any  stupid, 
sUent  person.  In  this  sense  it  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Scotch 
as  well,  claiming  near  kindred  to  our  dumb,  as  used  in  Allan 
Eanisay's  well  known  lines : 

'■  Auld  Gabbi  Spec  wlia  was  sae  cuiming, 
To  be  a  dvmmie  ten  years  vnnuiDg." 

In  the  sense  of  stupid,  it  is  employed  by  the  gi-cat  Seer,  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  who  says  of  a  medium  that  "  he  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  nicknamed  him  a  dummy, 
whilst  his  father  aveiTed  that  he  would  never  earn  his  salt,  for  he 
had  not  gumption  enough  to  make  a  whistle."  (The  Great  Har- 
monia,  p.  339.) 

SagnicUs  is  almost  the  only  political  term  ever  employed  by 
the  Germans  in  America  and  adopted  as  a  party-cry.  They  had 
been  roused  to  an  unwonted  degree  of  indignation  by  the  offen- 
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eive  doctiines  of  Know-Nothiiigs,  who  claimed  all  rights  ■  and 
privileges  in  a  country  peopled  entirely  by  immigrants,  fov 
]iatives  only,  to  the  eselusion  of  all  foreign-born,  naturalized  eiti- 
zens.  With  a  fine  instinct  of  political  irony  the  Germans  changed 
the  term  into  SagnieMn,  or  Say-No  things.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  whether  a  similar  political  allusion  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  popular  game  of  Euchre,  but  if  tlae  latter 
is  really,  as  many  maintain,  a  German  game,  the  explanation 
would  be  easy.  In  this  game  the  knave  of  the  trump-suit  is 
caUed  the  Bight  Botoer,  and  the  knave  of  the  suit  of  the  same 
color  the  Left  Bower,  and  these  two  cards  trump  king  and  queen 
as  well  as  every  other  card.  Now  Bower  is  evidently  the  German 
Bauer,  and  here,  therefore,  as  certainly  in  a  very  similar  German 
game,  the  Bauer  or  yeoman  is  given  the  place  and  power  of  the 
king.  The  term  has  become  so  familiar  that  Bight  Bower  is  now 
a  common  thougli  perhaps  still  a  cant  teim  of  high  praise ;  hence 
an  occurrence,  in  a  recent  debate  in  Congress,  was  tiius  reported : 
"  They  threatened  to  filibuster  to  prevent  the  bill  from  beiug  con- 
sidered, and  as  their  Bight  Bower,  General  Butler,  was  absent, 
the  stratagem  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  help  come  from  au 
unexpected, quarter."    {Globe,  Novembei'  17, 1870.) 

Among  the  corruptions  of  German  terms  introduced  into  our 
speech  may  be  noticed  two  i-idicnlous  terms  :  Katoose,  used  in  the 
New  England  States  for  any  sudden  unpleasant  noise,  and  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  German  Getose  (P),  oaA-Kriss  Kingle, 
the  sadly  mutilated  form  of  the  beautiful  word  Christ  Eindlein. 
The  latter  is  in  Germany  already  quite  frequently  contracted  into 
Christ  Kindel,  the  "  Child  Christ,"  on  whom  German  children 
xely  for  their  gifts  on  the  Christmas-tree,  and  this  form  has  the 
more  readily  degenerated,  as  it  was,  after  the  manner  of  words, 
prone  to  follow  the  analogy  of  Griss-Cross,  a  game  played  on  a 
elate  by  children,  and  derived  from  old-fashioned  Primers.  These 
ahnosb  uniformly  began  the  alphabet  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
which  was  called  Christ  Cross,  from  the  fii-at  lesson  leai-ned  by 
children ;  for  one  of  the  oldest  authorities  on  the  subject,""  The 
Boke  of  Cnrtasye,"  dii-ects  childi-eu  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
seven  initiatory  lessons  of  the  Christian  child.  1.  The  Cross  Christ. 
3.  The  Lord's  Prayer.    3.  The  Ave  and  Creed,  etc. 

Among  the  many  evidences  of  the  absurdities  to  wJiicii  the 
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freedom  of  phonography,  so  ivarmly  advocated  by  many  earnest 
men,  hot  happily  abandoned  even  in  Webstei-'s  last  edition  of 
his  great  Dictionary,  must  inevitably  lead,  few  are  more  eti-iking 
tliau  the  word  filUpeen,  bravely  quoted  in  Bartlett's  Americim- 
jsms.  As  the  pleasant  custom  which  the  tenn  designates,  Is  not 
known  ever  to  have  been  connected  with  the  giving  of  fillips,  this 
manner  of  writing  seems  to  be  inexcusable ;  it  certainly  recalls 
neither  of  the  two  favorite  derivatione  of  the  puzzling  woxA.  For- 
tunately it  concerns  Americans  very  little,  whetlier  the  term  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  (piKoi  and  itoivrj,  or  from  tlie  German 
VielUebchen,  since  they  use  it  only  as  tliey  have  received  it  from 
their  English  forefathers;  but  it  ought  surely  to  be  protected 
against  such  utterly  lawless  spelling.  The  muley-saw,  a  saw 
which  is  not  hung  in  the  gate,  is  almost  as  bad;  few  would  at 
first  recognize  in  the  English-looking  word,  with  its  squint  at  a 
inule,  the  German  word  Milhlen  s&ge,  from  which  it  is  in  reality 
derived.  But  what  shall  we  s.ay  of  Geiman  phrases  which  seem 
gradually  to  force  their  way  into  English,  like  the  hold  on !  used 
thus :  "  When  the  police-ofl&cer  saw  him,  quietly  walk  out  of  the 
door,  as  if  to  leave  the  court-house,  he  called  out  to  him,  hold  on, 
my  good  Mend,  yoii  ai'e  wanted!"  (Cincinnati  Inquirer,  July  17, 
1865),  or  the  wlmifor  (was  far)  of  the  New  Englander,  who  had 
lived  so  long  in  Missouri  that  he  could  rise  in  the  House  and  say : 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  to  know  who  dared  present  such  a  peti- 
tion. What  for  a  boldness  is  tliat,  to  come  here  and  ask  us,  who 
have  fought  against  treason  for  fonr  years,  to  honor  the  very 
traitors  whom  we  have  crushed  ?"  (St.  Louis  Democrat,  Aug.  31, 
1866.)  They  are  simple  bai'barisms  which  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage may  endure  for  a  time,  but  which  ought  not  to  be  encour-. 
aged  and  endorsed  by  cai'eful  writers,  even  in  the  pages  of  a  news- 
paper. 

There  is  much  less  hann  iu  the  introduction  of  German  phrases 
drawn  from  nature  or  local  peculiarities.  Thus,  while  the  Fi-ench 
and  English  draw  their  tei-ms  of  contempt  or  pity  for  youthful 
inexperience  fi-om  unfledged  birds  with  green  or  yellow  bills,  etc., 
the  German  fancifully  notices  that  newly-born  animals  are  apt  to 
be  licked  dry  promptly  everywhere  except  behind  the  eai'S,  and 
hence  tlieir  colloquial  phrase:  "The  youngster  is  not  dry  yet 
behind  his  oars."    The  expression  having  become  familiar  to 
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American  ears  in  Pennsyiyania  first,  has  from  thence  spread  to 
other  States  also.  "Rustic  maidens  rejecting  the  attentions  of 
yonths,  whom  they  consider  too  young  to  be  of  special  Yahie  as 
loTers,  are  fond  of  saying :  Yoii  ai-e  not  dry  yet  behind  tlie  ears, 
yon  had  hotter  wait!"  (Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman.) 
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"  Dark  sayiDgs,  darkly  uttered." 

The  negro  formerly  occupied  too  subordinate  a  position  in  tlie 
social  scale  to  influence  the  speech  of  his  masters.  His  ignorance, 
his  cftreleseness,  his  inability,  with  peculiar  organs  of  speech  un- 
trained for  many  generations,  to  repeat  certain  sounds  at  all,  and 
his  diffienlty  in  perceiving  others  by  the  ear,  account  amply  for 
the  havoc  he  played  with  the  king's  English.  These  impediments 
have  made  themselves  clearly  felt,  since  zealous  and  intelligent 
teachers  of  both  seses  have  devoted  thoraselTea  in  numbers  to  the 
training  of  freedmen's  children.  They  have  encountered  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  even  where  mental  capacities  were  appar- 
ently fully  equal  to  those  of  the  white  ra«e,  and  the  zeal  to  leai-n 
was  almost  in-epressible.  The  most  successful  among  the  well- 
educated  negroes,  who  have  risen  to  honorable  positions  at  the 
bar,  or  earned  distinction  in  other  professions,  men  of  eloquence 
often,  and  always  forcible  speakers,  retain  nevertheless  eeiiain 
peculiarities  of  sound,  of  utterance,  and  accentuation,  which 
would  mai-k  them,  even  if  they  bore  no  trace  of  their  origin  in  their 
appearance,  at  least  as  much  as  foreigners  ai-e  marked  who  have 
mastered  a  foreign  idiom  perfectly.  Did  not  even  the  elder 
Dumas  in  his  speech  as  in  his  writings  beti-ay  his  descent  unmis- 
takably? 

The  habits  of  the  negro  in  his  pronunciation  of  English  words 
must,  however,  not  be  judged,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  by  so- 
called  negi-o  minstrelsy.  As  French  and  German  cliai-acters  in 
comedy  have  passed  into  a  conventional  mispronunciation,  as  no 
American  ever  spoke  like  the  Yankee  on  the  boards  of  minor 
theatres  in  Ijondon,  so  have  these  so-called  minstrels  done  great 
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injustice  to  the  negi'o,  whom  they  claim  to  repj-esent.  Foreigaers, 
especially,  believe  in  the  conventional  negro,  as  Englishmen 
believe  in  the  long-legged,  tobacco -chewing,  bowie-knife- carrying 
Yankee  in  Punch.  The  biilk  of  Ameiicau  play-goers,  we  fear, 
are  as  frequently  misled. 

The  error  arises  often  from  ntter  ignorance  of  the  vast 
difference  that  exists  between  Certain  classes  and  varieties  of 
negroes.  The  Virginia  slave,  for  generations  aecnetomed  to  the 
nicer  fiinctiona  of  a  honse-servant,  in  daily  contact  with  gentle- 
women, and  aocustomed  to  hear  at  table  and  during  long  journeys 
on  horseback:  or  in  private  carriages,  the  conversation  of  intel- 
ligent men,  was  far  above  the  average  of  the  British  laborer,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  French  peasant.  He  spoke  fair  English,  in- 
finitely better,  at  all  events,  than  the  Yorkshire  yokel,  or  evai 
the  thorough-bred  Cockney,  The  slave  on  a  sugar  or  cotton 
plantation  in  the  Southwest,  on  the  other  hand,  was  but  a  step 
removed  from  the  African  savage ;  his  speech,  largely  intermixed 
with  African  terms,  was  well-nigh  unintelligible.  But  even  in 
the  so-called  Border  States  there  was  an  immense  gulf  between 
the  house-servant  and  the  ruder  Fteld-luind.  Some  of  the 
fonner  possessed  not  only  knowledge,  but  even  refinement ;  body- 
servants,  as  they  were  called,  taken  abroad  by  their  masters, 
astonished  European  gentlemen  by  their  politeness  of  manner 
and  their  inbred  courtesy,  and  the  Ex-President  of  Liberia,  long 
a  slave  in  Virginia,  never  onoe  lacked  the  dignity  and  self-posses- 
sion required  by  his  high  office,  when  presented  at  foreign  courts, 
or  on  the  far  more  trying  occasions,  when  he  I'eturned  to  his 
native  State  and  met  his  fonner  masters.  Biit  the^W-7i«H(?  was, 
what  Mr.  Olmsted  says  of  him :  "  on  an  average  a  very  poor  and 
very  bad  creature,  much  worse  than  I  had  snpposed  before  I  had 
seen  him,  and  grown  familiar  with  his  stirpendous  ignorance, 
duplicity,  and  sensuality.  He  seems  to  be  but  an  imperfect  man, 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  in  a  civilized  manner,  and  his 
presence  in  large  numbers  must  be  considered  a  dangerous  cir- 
cumstance to  a  civilized  country."  {Journey  in  the.  Bach  Coun- 
try, p.  433.) 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  race  seem  to  have  some  difficulty  both  in  their  hearing  and 
in  their  organs  of  speech,  which  prevents  their  perceiving  the 
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more  delicate  modifications  of  sound,  wliich  abound  and  ai-e  of 
Buch  paramount  importance  in  English,  and  of  reproducing  them 
accurately.  As  the  German,  whose  native  dialect  has  from  child- 
hood up  accustomed  his  ear  to  an  utter  disregard  of  the  diifer- 
ence  between  d  and  t,  and  5  and^,  never  ceases  to  confound  them 
in  English  also,  so  the  negro  finds  it  'often  utterly  impossible  \a 
hear  gertain  soimds,  and  can  consequently  not  imitate  them. 

One  of  the  most  sti-iking  evidences  of  this  inability  is  found  in 
the  unique  and  very  interesting  manuscript,  in  Arabic  charac- 
ters, made  by  a  Mandingo  slave,  who  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Maxwell, 
of  Savannah.  His  "American  name  was  London,  and  having 
become  a  zealous  Christian,  he  ti-anscribed  the  Gospel  witlt  rare 
precision,  using  even  the  vowel-points— Afflrrt;fcffl;— of  the  Arabic 
gi'ammar,  proving  thus  his  careful  training  at  home  in  making 
copies  from  the  Koran.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  training,  and 
with  all  his  intelligence,  he  could  only  write  the  English  words 
as  their  sounds  affected  his  ear,  and  thus  his  vocalization  was  in 
this  wise :  (First  Chapter  of  John)  "Fas  chapta  oh  Jon.  Inds 
liegiTmen  waade  wad;  ande  wad  waswid  Gad,  ande  wad  was  Gad." 
The  manuscript  caused  a  ludicrous  mistake,  such  as  had  hap- 
pened even  to  Mr.  de  Sacy,  the  great  Orientalist,  who  states  him- 
self that  having  received  an  AralDic  manuscript  from  Madrid,  he 
examined  it  carefully,  and  failing  to  discovera  single  Arabic  word 
in  it,  suggested  that  the  book  was  probably  written  in  the  language 
of  the  Hovas  of  Madagascar.  Subsequently  he  found  that  the 
MS.  was  in  Spanish,  and  had  been  written,  according  to  the  ear, 
by  a  converted  Moor.  In  like  manner  the  MS.  of  the  intelligent 
Mandingo  slave  was  presented  to  Mr.  A¥.  B,  Hodgson,  of  Savan- 
nah, who  also  looked  for  Arabic  words  corresponding  to  the 
Arabic  letters,  and  abandoned  the  task  ol  deciphenng  it  in  des- 
pair. A  chance  remark  suggested  the  tnmmg  of  the  latter  into 
Roman  letters,  and  he  discoveied  at  once  by  the  sound  what  the 
eye  had  failed  to  perceive 

Still,  the  veiy  imperfect  minnei  m  which  the  wiitei  had  evi- 
dently only  been  able  to  c\tch  the  Enghish  sounds,  ^counts  at 
once  for  the  majority  of  peculiar  foims  and  sounds  -nhich  are 
so  often  exhibited  aa  Amencaniams  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
negroes  in  our  midst,  while  they  iie  m  effect  nothing,  more  than 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  8].eik  ccirect  English     It  13  a  grave  mis- 
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take  to  imagine  that  the  language  adopted  by  negro  minstrek  ia 
that  of  thenegi-o;  the  BnghahmaE  might  as  fairly  he  jiidged  by 
the  "  Mylord  Goddam  "  of  the  French  stage ;  and  the  nse  of  hob 
for  have,  liib  for  love,  massa  for  master,  is  by  no  meana  nniversal, 
nor  has  it  ever  been  common  to  all  slaves. 

Of  genuine  Afrii^an  words  ivhich  have  become  sufficiently  well- 
known  to  be  considered  Americanisms,  there  are  probably  but 
three  in  onr  speecli.  One  is  the  term  Buckra,  which,  on  the 
African  coast,  is  universally  applied  to  white  men,  meaning 
originally  "  a  spirit,  a  powerful  being,"  and  is  used  in  that  applica- 
tion throughout  the  Southern  States.  Hence,  Mr.  Bartlett  quotes 
the  negro  song ; 

"  Great  way  off  at  sea, 
Wlen  at  borne  I  Ijinny, 
Bvekra  man  take  me 
From  de  coast  ob  Guines." 

Its  meaning  is  occasionally  transferred  to  white  objects,  and 
negroes  thus  speak  of  buckra  yam,  with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  only  white,  but  peculiarly  good  also. ,  The 
word  is  occasionally  enforced  by  the  addition  of  swanga,  an 
African  term,  meaning  elegant  or  bright-colored,  so  as  to  strike 
and  please  the  eye.  A  Swanga  Buchra  servee,  therefore,  among 
negroes,  to  designate  a  specially  well-dressed  white  man. 

From  this  African  tei-m  is,  curiously  enough,  a  word  derived 
which  has  made  its  way  to  New  England,  and  is  now  quite  at 
home  on  the  banks  of  N^ewfoundlaod.  This  is  Sioankey,  the 
name  given— probably  as  something  very  elegant  in  taste  and 
effect — to  a  beverage  consisting  of  molasses,  vinegar,  and  water, 
the  favorite  di-ink  of  fishermen.  "  Roll  along  here,  shouted  the 
cook.  Tumble  up  an'  git  your  swankeg,  boys.  If  s  as  good  as 
ever  you  cooked  a  lip  at.  And  at  the  word  each  man,  his  face 
glowing  with  excitement  and  exercise,  took  his  turn  at  the 
swankey  pail."    {Newfoundland  Fisheries,  p.  110.) 

It  is  presumed,  though  not  proven,  that  the  Moonack,  a  myth- 
ical animal  known  to  negroes  only,  is  also  of  African  origin.  The 
beast  lives,  according  to  then-  belief,  in  caves  or  hollow  trees,  and 
the  poor  negro  who  meets  it  in  his  solitary  rambles  is  doomed. 
His  reason  is  impaii'ed,  till  he  becomes  a  madman,  or  is  carried 
off  by  some  lingering  malady.    He  dare  not  speak  of  it,  but  old, 
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experienced  negroes  say  when  they  look  at  him :  "  He  gwine  to 
die ;  he  seed  the  jnoonach." 

Guffy,  which  is  often  claimed  as  a  negro  ternij  ia  in  all  proba- 
bility nothing  more  tljan  a  corruption  of  the  English  slang  term, 
a  cove,  and  quite  as  frequently  heard  abroad  ae  in  the  United 
States.  "  The  fine  dash  of  Virginia  iipper  atffyism,  it  is  gone, 
gone  forever.  Sambo  has  settled  down  iiito  a  simple  bourgeois." 
{Putnam's  Magadne,  December,  1854.) 

Nor  is  the  number  of  words  large  which  espi-esa  the  rela- 
tions of  master  and  slave,  and  to  which  ignorant  negroes,  dull  of 
hearing,  have  given  a  new  meaning.  Even  the  familiar  appellations 
of  Uncle  and  Aunt,  by  which  for  many  generations  every  colored 
man  and  woman  was  called,  were  not  peculiar  to  America,  as 
Pegge's  Supplement  to  Grose  distinctly  states  that  the  two  words 
are  "in  Oomwall  applied  to  all  elderly  persons."  The  house  and 
stable  servant,  in  like  manner,  went  by  the  generic  term  of  hoy, 
iiTespective  of  age. 

A  word  as  hideous  in  sound  as  of  import,  connected  with  the 
negroi  is  the  famous  Black  Oode,  a  coUection  of  laws  first  made 
by  Bienville  in  Louisiana,  which  was  ever  after  the  model  for  aU 
legislation  on  the  relations  of  master  and  slave.  "When  the  colony 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  the  year  1769, 
the  provisions  of  the  Blach  Code  were  i-etained  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  "Siete  Partidas"  made  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
This  system  of  laws  has  ever  since  been  the  Blackstone  of  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  and  is  still  the  authority  in  the  parts  of  America 
settled  by  Spaniards.  Its  power  continued  long  in.  Louisiana,  and 
controlled  largely  the  rights  of  negroes,  even  after  the  colony  be- 
came a  State  of  the  Union. 

It  is  comforting  to  turn  from  such  a  subject  to  the  term  of 
tenderness,  by  which  the  black  nurse  was,  for  so  many  generations, 
known  to  the  chiJdren  of  the  South.  This  used  to  be  Mammy, 
the  same  name  formerly  given  in  England  to  grandmothers,  and 
by  some  derived  from  the  Gypsy  word  Mami,  which  means  gi'and- 
mother.  Even  now  many  a  Mammy  is  spending  her  declining 
years  in  the  fkmily  of  those  whom  she  has  nursed  and  reai-ed, 
and  thus  the  name  still  lingers  on  in  the  Soathern  States.  In 
South  Carolina  and  some  of  the  Gulf  States,  the  word  is  sounded 
!md  written  Mmtmer,  and  thus  it  is  quoted  by  a  recent  writer: 
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"All  old  Mumiier  (tlie  geutial  teiin  of  Soutlieni  childrea  for 
their  nurses),  wliose  gray  haiia  aio  stiU  covered  by  the  bright 
turban,  which  always  gave  saeh  dignity  to  the  appearance  of  the 
nnreery  ruler.  Where  aie  thobe  maumers,  whom  the  children 
loved  only  lese  than  those  who  bore  them,  and  with  whom  the 
friendship  only  ceased  with  life  ?  They,  too,  belong  now  to  the 
past" 

Indirectly,  at  least,  the  negro  has  given  us  the  verb,  to  maroon, 
from  inaroon,  the  name  applied  in  the  "West  Indies  to  runaway 
negi'oea,  who  lived  as  outlaws  in  remote  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  conntry.  The  term  ia  used  in  the  Sonthem  States,  though 
now  less  frequently  than  formerly,  to  designate,  a  pi'c-nic  or 
escnrsion  party  extending  over  several  days.  A  few  families  agree 
tlius  to  go  vzarooning ;  they  take  tents  and  cooking  utensils,  and 
spend  their  time  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  more  or  less 
in  Eobinson  Crusoe  style. 

America  owes  the  negro  no  small  gi'atitude  for  tlie  only  national 
poetry  which  it  possesses,  as  distinct  from  all  imitation  of  old  Eng- 
lish verses,  and  all  competition  with  English  writers  of  our  day. 
"We  have  no  ballad  and  no  song  that  can  he  called  American.  The 
nearest  approach  ever  made  to  the  creation  of  a  new  type  was  the 
dramatic  song  Jim  Crow,  brought  ont  about  the  year  1835  by  an 
enthusiastic  Yankee  on  tlie  boards  of  a  theatre  in  New  York;  it 
created  a  sensation,  for  it  was  new  in  form  and  conception,  and 
no  doubt  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  the  strange  guise  ia 
which  it  was  presented.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  several  other 
songs  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  Zip  Goon-,  Longtailed  Blue,  Ole 
Virginny  nebier  tire,  Setfin'  ore  a  Mail,  etc.  Then  came,  in  1841, 
a  variation  in  the  form  of  a  descriptive  ballad,  famous  Ole  Dan 
Tucker,  and  after  that  the  vein  was  exhausted.  For  a  time  this 
African  inroad  drove  nearly  every  other  song  from  the  publisher's 
store  and  the  drawing-room.  It  is  strange  that  they  are  almost 
ail  sad,  touching,  and  resigned.  Philanthropists  have,  of  course, 
aeeribed  this  to  the  sad  fete  of  the  race.  This  is  a  mistake,  for 
the  negro  is  by  natni-e,  and  was  even  in  the  days  of  slavery,  em- 
phatically a  meriy  creature,  full  of  fun  and  endowed  with  an 
almost  superhuman  power  of  laughing.  He  has  become  sad  only 
since  the  responsibilities  of  earning  his  livehhood  and  exercising 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  have  been  so  suddenly  imposed  upon  him. 
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It  may  be,  that  in  another  gcneratiou  he  will  recover  the  happy 
cheerfulness  of  his  race,  and  with  it  the  love  of  song  and  laughter, 
but  at  present  he  feels  inatinctively  that  his  race  is  passing 
through  a  great  and  perilous  crisis. 

He  ia  passionately  fondj  also,  of  religious  music,  and  the  good 
eai'  for  rausic,  with  a  fair  endowment  of  Yoice,  which  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  his  race,  enable  him  to  perform  creditably  and 
to  enjoy  heartily  all  manner  of  hymn  and  psalmody.  But  he 
must  be  allowed  to  translate  the  words  into  his  own  familiar 
terms  and  to  alter  them  at  will,  utterly  regai'dless  of  their  mean- 
ing, so  they  suit  the  metre  and  chime  in  with  the  cadence.  The 
following  hymn,  a  genuine  native  production,  and  sung  in  the 
chnrcbes  of  Baltimore,  which  appeared  not  long  ago  in  that  ex- 
cellent paper,  ApplMon's  Jotirnal,  will  give  an  idea  of  their  man- 
ner of  treating  rehgions  subjects : 

PHARAO. 

Didn't  ole  Pliay  get  loss  ? 

Get  loss,  get  loss  ? 
Didn't  ole  Phay  get  loss 

iBdeEed  Sea? 
Pliayo  say,  I  gwine  across 

In  de  Red  Sta, 
So  whip  up  horses  an'  gallop  across, 

In  de  Ked  Sea. 

Didn't  ole  Phay  get  loss, 

Get  loss,  get  loss  ? 
Didu't  ole  ~PhRj  get  loss 

In  do  Red  Sea? 
Hebrews  say,  we  get  across  now 

In  de  Hed  iSea, 
At  thy  feet  we  tnmhlie  bow. 

In  de  Red  Sea, 

Didu't  ole  Piiay  get  loss? 

Get  loss,  get  loss? 
Didn't  ole  Piiay  get  loss 

In  de  Red  Sea? 
Phayo  say,  I  gwine  along  home, 

la  de  Red  Sea, 
Oh,  how  1  wish  I  hadn't  come 

In  de  Red  Sea  ! 
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JOHN   CHINAMAN. 


"  The  heathen  Ohinee  is  pecuhai-." — F.  B.  ITarle. 

The  Heathen  Ghinee,  as  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  called  for  maay  a 
year  to  come,  bearing  tbe  baptismal  name  bestowed  apon  him  in 
F,  B,  Harte's  characteristic  poem  of  Truthfnl  James  (a  character 
inyented  by  John  PhcEnix),  h&s  only  so  lately  appeared  on  our 
shores,  that  Chinese  terms  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  found  their 
way  yet  into  onr  speech.  Johnny,  or  John  Chinaman,  for  under 
both  names  is  he  known  in  Califorma,  has  for  years  given  rlKS  to 
angry  debates  in  legislative  halls,  and  to  vehement  discussions  in 
public  journals;  he  has  been  victimized  unmercifully  in  the  mines 
and  gulches  in  the  np-country,  and  brutally  ill-treated  in  trade 
and  in  courts  in  the  cities.  He  has  recently  even  found  his  way 
to  Southern  plantations  and  to  Northern  factories,  everywhere 
pro^-ing  useful,  faithful,  and  intelligent.  The  announcement  of 
large  arrivals  of  Chinese  laborers  and  servants  threatened  at  a 
time  to  become  a  question  of  national  policy,  and  Labor- Leagues 
as  well  as  Congress  became  deeply  agitated  on  the  subject.  So 
far,  however,  their  number  has  been  too  small,  and  their  mode  of 
life,  their  manners,  and  their  faith,  are  too  far  apart  from  those  of 
the  United  States  to  admit  of  their  exercising  any  influence,  Tlie 
few  Chinese  tenns  used  in  conversation  and  by  good  antliors,  have 
all  come  to  ns  through  the  English,  and  it  is  only  due  to  onr 
more  fi-equent  and  more  direct  intercourse  with  China,  if  these 
■words  are  in  more  general  use  here  than  abroad.  Thus  we  say 
perhaps  more  frequently  than  our  English  cousins  that  a  thing  is 
first-chop,  using  the  Canton-jargon  of  the  Anglo-Chinese,  which 
employs  Jirst- chop  instead  of  our  AmBTioim  first-raie.  Joss-houses 
with  ample  supplies  of  joss-sticks  are  now  quite  common  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  pai-ts  of  California,  where  Buddhism  and 
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Ohineae  pagaQiem  are  better  lepreaented  than  even  the  Greek 
Church.  They  coueisfc,  however,  as  yet  mostly  of  small,  insig- 
nificant buildings,  no  real  temple  having  yet  been  erected.  It 
need  not  be  added  that  the  word  Joss  is  not  a  Chinese  term,  but 
only  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word  Dios,  which  is  made  to 
stand  generically  for  any, land  of  god. 

The  word  Kootoo,  or  Kotow,  Chinese  bowing,  is  in  like  manner 
very  familiar  to  American  ears,  and  largely  need  by  a  certain  class 
of  writers  like  K  P.  "Willis,  in  thfir  fondness  for  peculistr,  odd- 
sounding  words.  It  is,  moreover,  generally  misapplied,  being 
used  to  convey  the  idea  of  flattery  rather  than  of  grave  courtesy, 
which  it  originally  denotes.  Thus  the  New  Tork  Triburie  says 
of  the  American  citizen :  "Consequently  he  has  hootooed  and 
salaamed  before  every  travelling  scribbler  or  stoiy-monger,  fear- 
ful that  he  would  be  dismissed  by  them  to  the  dunce's  stool  for 
some  solecism  in  manner  or  pronunciation."    (February  3, 1871.) 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  Chinese  words  to  all  Americans  is 
the  famous  Ginseng,  a  plant  so  called  from  the  two  Chinese 
words  gen-seng,  "  first  of  plants,"  on  account  of  the  high  apprecia- 
tion in  which  it  is  held  by  the  citizens  of  the  Flowery  Empire  for 
its  medicinal  virtues.  The  herb  (Panax  quioquefolium)  is  found 
all  over  the  Hforih,  and  for  many  years  its'  root  formed  a  most 
valnable  article  of  exportation,  besides  being  largely  consumed 
at  home.  Its  name,  being  thus  continually  used,  has  suffered 
the  common  fate  of  such  popularity,  and  has  been  curtailed  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.  Sang  became  the  famiUar  term  for  the  val- 
uable herb,  and  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where  the  trade 
was  especially  floiirishing,  men  and  women  would  go  a  sanging, 
as  they  called  the  process  of  gathering  the  plant.  Hence  the 
name  of  Sang  Run,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  sangifig 
ground  near  the  villages  where  ginseng  used  to  be  found  in 
abundance. 

The  Chinese  have  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  teim  Company, 
which  promises,  so  far,  to  become  an  Americanism.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco paper  explains  the  meaning,  when  it  informs  its  readers  that 
"There  are  no  Chinese  beggars,  for  nearly  aU  who  come  over 
belong  to  one  of  the  five  great  Companies.  Each  of  these  has  a 
building  and  acts  in  all  respects  as  a  benevolent  institution.  The 
word  of  their  merchants  is  perfectly  reliable."  {Bulletin,  Jan.  13, 
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1869.)  In  like  manner  the  word^JiA,  originally  meaning  "rot- 
ten wood,"  and  applied  maialy  to  the  pithy  substance  found  in 
dead  pine-trees,  and  sought  for  by  boys  because  it  giyes  out  a 
phosphoreabent  light  ivheu  rubbed,  has  obtained  a  new  nse  in 
Chinese  bands.  It  represents  now  the  material  of  which  so-called 
joss-sticks  ai-e  made,  as  well  as  the  sticks  themselves.  "  A  Chinese 
lady  of  rank  in  San  Francisco  w'alke  attended  by  three  maids  of 
honor,  beai-ing  lighted  sticks  of  punk  highly  perfumed.  Her 
face  is  painted  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  expense  and  her  hair 
is  saturated  with  oil.  Running  through  the  knot  at  the  back  of 
her  hitii'  is  an  iron  dumb-bell ;  on  her  head,  gracefully  waving  in  the 
wind,  is  a  flower,  which,  froni  the  fertilizing  efifeet  oil  is  said  to 
have,  is  judged  indigenous.  Her  short  highly- colored  silk  di'ess 
is  beautifully  embroidered,  and  her  ieet  are  encased  in  the  custom- 
ary canoe-shaped  sandsvls."  (Sacramento  paper,  1870.) 

"From  1853-1870,  nine  thousand  Chinese  emigrants  arrived 
in  San  PranciscOj  and  there  are  probably  seventy-five  thousand  in 
round  numbers  In  the  United  States  at  present.  In  the  South 
they  have  proved  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  North,  and  it  is  prob- 
able tliat  another  year  will  see  their  employment  in  manufactories 
and  plantations  widely  extended."  {Frank  H.  Norton,  Otir  Labor 
System,  1871.) 

Of  the  contemptuous  and  injudicious  manner  in  which  the 
poor  Chinaman  is  treated  in  the  Western  States,  the  following 
resolutions  actually  offered— but  not  passed — in  the  Legislature 
of  Oregon,  in  1870,  may  give  an  example :  "Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Legishitive  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon :— Section  1.  No 
Chinaman  shall  be  allowed  to  die  uithis  State,  until  he  has  paid  $10 
for  a  new  pair  of  boot^.  With  which  to  kick  the  bucket — Section 

3.  Any  Chinaman  dying  under  this  act  shall  be  buried  sis  feet 
undei-  gi'ound. — Section  3.  Any  Chinaman  who  attempts  to  dig 
up  another  Chinaman's  bones,  shall  first  procure  a  license  from 
the  Secretary  of    State,  for  which  he  shall  pay  |4. — Section 

4.  Any  dead  Chinaman,  who  attempts  to  dig  up  hie  o-vvn  bones, 
without  giving  due  notice  to  tbo  Secretary  of  State,  shall  ho  fined 
$100." 
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THE    GREAT   WEST. 


The  New  England  States  have  a  dialect  of  their  otto,  by  far 
the  most  fully  developed  and  the  most  chai'aeteristic  of  all  the 
varieties  of  English  spoken  in  Aniei'iea.  It  represents  alike  the 
effect  whicli  climate  has  upon  the  organs  of  speech  ia  theii'  favor- 
ite sounds — the  nasal  twang  and  the  violent  curtailment  of  words, — 
and  the  direction  given  to  the  choice  of  terms  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  sen  tences,  by  their  favorite  occupations  and  their  leading 
lines  of  thought.  But  the  Greit  West  has  imj  lebsed  the  stamp  of 
its  own  life  even  moi-e  forcibly  npon  the  speech  of  its  sons.  Eveiy- 
thing  is  on  such  a  gigantic  scile  tiiere  that  the  vast  proportions 
with  which  the  mind  becomes  famihai  beget  unconsciously  a 
love  of  hyperbole,  which  in  its  turn  invites  iiresistibly  to  humor. 
Life  is  an  nnceasing  fury  of  ofltivity  there  ■uid  hence  speech 
also  is  raey  with  life  and  vigoi  all  is  new  there  to  those  who 
come  from  older  countries  or  ciowded  cities  and  hence  new 
words  are  continually  coined  ind  old  ones  rec  ive  new  meanings ; 
natm'c  is  fresh  and  young  theie  ml  h  nee  the  poetic  feeling  is 
excited,  and  speech  assumes  uncon'-cionsly  the  ihythm  and  the 
elevation  of  poetry. 

The  language  of  Western  men  has  been  called  high-flown, 
overwi'onght,  grandiloquent — ^it  may  be  so  bnt  it  is  so  only  as  a ' 
fair  representation  of  the  "Western  wirll  which  &id  created  on  a 
large  scale,  and  which  in  its  tnrn  glows  fastei  works  harder, 
achieves  more  thau  any  othei  land  on  e'lrth  has  eier  done.  Nor 
must  it  he  forgotten  that  the  West  has  n  severe  critic  to  correct 
abuses,  no  court  and  no  polite  society  to  taboo  equivocal  words, 
no  classic  writers  to  impart  good  taste  and  train  the  ear  to  a  love 
11 
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of  gentle  words  and  flowing  yerse.  Sjieech,  fclierc,  is  free  as  the 
air  of  heaven,  and  moves  with  the  impulsive  energy  of  independ- 
ent youth,  conscious  of  matchless  strength,  and  acknowledging 
110  master  in  word  or  deed.  Ifc  is  an  intensified,  sti-angely  impul- 
sive language,  just  as  the  life's  blood  of  the  whole  "West  throbs 
with  fiister  pulse,  and  courses  with  fuller  vigor  through  all  its 
veins.  There  is  no  greater  difference  between  the  stately  style  of 
Milbou  and  the  dashing,  reckless  lines  of  Swinbiirne,  than  between 
the  formal,  almost  pedantic  echo  of  Johnsonian  rhythm  in  Haw- 
thorne's work,  and  the  free  and  easy  vei-ses  of  Brett  Hai-te. 
Hence,  New  England  has  wit,  and  what  can  be  more  caustic 
than  Lowell's  deservedly  famous  political  squibs  ?  But  the  West 
has  humor,  golden  humor,  full  of  poetry,  dramatizing  diy  facts 
into  ilesh  and  blood,  but  abounding  in  charity  and  good-wiU  to 
all  men. 

So  it  is  with  their  sounds,  that  come  full  and  hearty  from  broad 
chests,  breatbing-freely  the  pure  air  that  sweeps  down  from  Eocky 
Mountains  unhampered,  across  broad  prairies,  over  a  whole  con- 
tinent. Words  are  as  abundant  as  food,  and  expressions  grow  in 
force  and  extent  alike,  till  they  sound  extravagant  to  the  more 
economical  son  of  the  East.  Speech  is  bold,  rejecting  laws  and 
rales,  making  one  and  the  same  word  answer  many  pui-poses,  and 
utterly  scouting  the  euphemistic  shifts  of  a  sickly  delicacy.  If  it 
becomes  vulgar— and  it  wiU  become  so,  as  the  sweetest  milk  tarns 
BOUT  when  the  thunder  rolls  on  high — ^the  vulgarism  is  etiU  what 
J.  E.  Lowell  so  happily  calls  "  poetry  in  the  egg."  Its  slang, 
also,  is  as  luxurious  as  the  weeds  among  the  rich  grasses,  hut  at 
least  it  is  home-made,  and  smells  of  the  breath  of  the  prairie  or 
the  blood  of  the  Indian,  and  is  not  imported  &om  abroad  or  made 
in  the  bar-room  and  betting-ring. 

Hence  the  student  of  English  finds  in  the  "West  a  rich  harvest 
of  new  words,  of  old  words  made  to  answer  new  purposes,  often 
in  the  most  surprising  way,  and  of  phrases  full  of  poetical  feeling, 
such  as  could  only  arise  amid  scenes  of  great  beauty,  matchless 
energy,  and  sublime  danger. 

There  is  a  strange  perfume  about  the  very  term  hackwoodsi 
which  brings  up  befoi»-our  mind's  eye  at  a  glance  the  forest  of 
primeval  trees,  thos^' formidable  giants  which  the  j)io)iee)-  has  to 
encounter  at  once  with  his  trusty  weapon,  the  axe.    For  it  used 
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to  mean — real  iacktooods  no  longer  exist — the  partially  cleared 
woods  on  the  Western  frontiers  of  the  Union,  which  were  eon- 
eidered  the  back  of  the  new  country,  as  tlie  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
constituted  the  front.  The  Bast  having  been  first  settled,  and 
having  fumialied,  to  a  large  extent,  the  sinewa  and  brains  for  the 
new  States,  was  naturally  looked  npon  as  the  representative  of 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  progress;  and  the  hach  country  became, 
from  that  time  onward,  synonymous  not  only  with  "regions  lying 
back,  i.  6.,  to  the  West  of  the  seaboard  States,  but  also  with  a  state 
of  civilization  somewhat  hehindiiand.  The,  nearest  districts  became 
early  known — and  are  stiU  very  generally  designated — as  the  Up 
Country,  a  term,  when  used  as  an  adjective,  peeubai'  to  this  conti- 
nent. It  is  employed  all  along  the  seaboai-d  from  Maine  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  varying  meaning,  hat  always  suggesting  a 
certajn  inferiority  to  the  seaboard  population,  because  up  the  rivers, 
toward  the  headwaters,  population  becomes  scarce,  civilization 
imperfect,  and  schools  few  in  number.  Of  this  peculiar  belt, 
J.  E.  Lowell  says:  "I  imagined  to  myself  such  an  up  country 
man,  as  I  had  often  seen  at  anti-Slavery  meetings,  capable  of  dis- 
trict-school English,  but  always  instinctively  falling  back  into  tlie 
national  stronghold  of  liis  homely  dialect,  when  heated  to  the, 
point  of  self-forgetfulness"  {Preface  to  Biglow  Papers),  and  the 
i-esnlt  of  this  imagination  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  creations 
of  American  genius.  In  Southern  States  the  inhabitant  of  the 
large  seaboard  city  speaks  with  ineffable  contempt  cjf  the  up  coun- 
try people,  and  formerly  used  to  rank  them  with  Crackers  and 
mean  whites,  till  they  made  their  political  influence  felt  at  elec- 
tions. 

The  bach  country  seems  to  have  receded  back  from  the  Eastern 
States  as  civilization  advanced  Westward,  but  it  still  retains  the 
character  of  a  region,  where  lands  and  living  ai'e  cheap,  and  peo- 
ple simple  and  ansophisticated.  An  opulent  family,  reduced  in 
cirenm  stances,  and  compelled  to  remove  to  a  place  where  social 
claims  were  unknown  and  wants  few  and  easily  supplied,  is  thus 
aUnded  to  in  the  Letters  from  the  Soutlt :  "  The  timijly  were  in 
gi'eat  distress,  thongh  we  helped  them  on  a  little  to  get  to  the  bach 
country,  where  I  hear  they  are  doing  pi-etty  well  again"  (p.  IS?) ; 
and  even  in  more  recent  days  a  traveller  in  the  West  says :  "  The 
hotel  was  a  roomy  log-house,  commanding  a  view  of  the  bad 
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country,  a  prairie  stretching  off  into  the  western  horizon."  {Put- 
nam's  Magazine,  Novemlier,  1868.) 

In  common  language  the  one  is  the  Sast,  the  other  the  West. 
The  former,  now  more  generally  known  as  the  Eastern  or  the 
N&u)  BnglanA  States,  still  maintains  its  strong  hold  on  the  minds 
of  men  hy  many  a  familiar  phrase.  Down  East,m  the  American's 
mind,  is  instinctiTely  placed  near  the  low  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
it  wei-e  down  toward  the  eea,  and  at  the  same  time  toward  the 
East,  i.  e.,  in  Tankeedom.  The  emigi-ant,  who  has  gone  to 
the  West,  still  lememhers  witli  delight  how  they  spoke  and  how 
they  did  Down  East,  and  looks  forward,  after  yeai-s  of  hai'd  labor 
and  painfnl  longing,  to  his  visit  to  the  East,  while  the  Virginian, 
to  the  second  and  thii-d  generation  even,  speaks  only  of  going 
Ziome,  and  still  more  frequently  of  coming  in,  when  he  proposes  to 
visit  his  relatives  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The  Down  Easter  is  well 
known  by  his  langnage,  his  costume,  and  his  peculiar  habits, 
smiled  at  for  many  an  odd  trick  he  has,  but  respected  for  his 
many  solid  virtues.  With  him  all  that  is  done  in  his  native  land 
is  right,  and  hence  what  he  admii'es,  he  simply  calls  aboui  East. 
"There  was  not  a  Yankee,"  says  J.  E.  Lowell,  when  Horace 
Mann  regretted  we  had  not  the  French  word  "s'orienter"  in  our 
speeeh,  "whose  problem  has  not  always  been  to  find  out  what  is 
about  East."  The  enthusiastic  (though  quaintly  exaggerated)  love 
borne  the  East  by  its  sons  is,  perhaps,  most  strikingly  illustrated 
in  Major  Jack  Downing's  oft-repeated  phrase:  "I'd  go  East  of 
sunrise  any  day  to  see  sieh  a  place."  (Letters,  p.  31.) 

The  West,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  vast  and  undefined  as  the 
East  is  limited  in  extent,  and  sharply  inarked  in  character.  First, 
it  meant  all  the  gigantic  states,  which  were  the  generous  gift  of 
Old  Virginia,  lying  between  the  pother,  of  States,  as  she  was  hence 
called,  and  the  great  river.  Thus  Edward  Everett  could  say  in  his 
great  speech ;  "  The  enterprising,  ingenious  and  indomitable  North, 
the  substantial  and  magnificent  Central  States,  the  great  balance- 
wheel  of  the  system ;  the  youthful,  rapidly  expanding,  and  almost 
bonndless  West,  the  ardent,  genial,  and  hospitable  South— I  have 
traversed  them  all."  (Speech,  July  5,  1858.)  At  that  time,  the 
regions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  were  the  Ear  West  of 
America,  and  beyond  it  rose  the  impassable  barrier  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    Since  the  snow-capped  range  has  been  traversed  by 
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a  railway,  and  new,  powerful  States  have  arisen  on  its  Western  side, 
facing  liie  ocean,  there  ia  no  longer  a  West  to  the  TJiiion,  the 
great  Pacific  itself  bounding  it  toward  the  setting  sun.  Still,  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  continne  to  he  called  the  West,  and 
what  is  done  Out  Fesi  is  as  freijuently  mentioned  as  what  happens 
Down  East  or  Down  South. 

It  is  to  this  West  that  annually  thousands  and  thousands  of 
brave  jouog  men,  daring  families,  and  numerous  whole  companies 
carry  the  banner  of  ciyilization  and  the  power  of  the  great  repnb- 
lia  For  the  American  worships  the  Almighty  Dollar,  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  only  in  order  to  gratify  his  first  and  greatest  of  all 
desires — to  live  in  independence  on  his  own  land,  and  to  enjoy  in 
freedom  the  fruit  of  hia  labor  nnder  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig- 
ti-ae.  The  millionaire  and  the  porter,  the  proud  descendant  of 
the  grim  Puritan  or  the  rollicking  Cayalier  and  the  immigrant 
fresh  from  the  Emerald  Isle  or  Impeiial  Germany,  all  share  thiB 
desire.  A  Stewart  buys  half  a  county  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
Hew  York  an,d  lays  out  a  city,  a  Greeley  purchases  vast  tracts  in 
the  pnriiied  South,  and  almost  every  capitalist  investa  a  part  of  his 
fortune  in  real  estate,  hoping,  from  the  steadily  rising  value  of  all 
lands  in  the  republic,  a  large  and  cei-tain  return  for  his  capital. 
The  poor  man  drifts  silmost  instinctively  to  the  West  to  seek  a 
home,  where  land  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  skillfnl 
mechanic  and  the  frugal  servant,  the  bankrupt  merchant  and  the 
adventuroHS  youth,  all  press  in  one  unceasing  current  Westwai-d, 
to  build  up  their  own  fortunes  and  with  them  the  power  and  pros- 
perity of  new  States. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  blameably 
lavish  in  the  disposal  of  the  matchless  domain  which  Pi-ovidence 
has  placed  in  its  hands.  First  offering  the  rich  lands  of  the  Conti- 
nent, without  respect  for  the  rightful  owner,  to  all  who  would  take 
it— for  cultivation  or  speculation  alike— they  now  squander  them 
recklessly  in  so-calied  grants  to  i-ailroad  companies  and  rings  of 
every  kind.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  original  process,  by 
which  the  British  Crown  granted  lands  to  all  who  were  willing  to 
pUnt  colonies  in  the  New  World.  Hence  the  latter  were  called 
plantations  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South ;  in  New  England 
the  first  settlers  were  known  as  planters,  and  distinguished  select 
families  as  Old  Planters,  while   the  oldest  and   most  digiiifled 
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member  of  each  family  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Landlord. 
The  same  occurred  in  the  South.  "  The  adventurers,"  Bays  Cap- 
t^aiu  John  Smith, "  which  liaised  the  stock  to  begin  and  supply  the 
Plantation,  were  about  seventy  gentlemen,  some  merchants,  some 
handicraftemen,  some  adventuring  great  summes,  some  small,  as 
their  estate  and  affection  served.  The  planters  ai'e  not  eervautfl  to 
tlie  adventurers  here,  but  have  onely  couneelea  of  direction  from 
them,  bnt.no  injunctions  or  commands,  and  all  masters  of  fami- 
lies are  pai'tners  in  land  and  whatsoever,  setting  their  labours 
against  the  stpcke,till  certain  years  he  expired  for  division."  ( Vir- 
ginia, I.  p.  351.) 

Very  early  in  the  histoiy  of  this  country  a  distinction  ai'ose 
between  these  enterprising  but  more  or  lees  speculating  ^toreiers, 
and  the  actnal  farmers  of  the  land.  "  The  yeomanry  of  Massa^ 
chneetts,"  we  are  told, "  hold  their  heads  high  to  this  day,  as  their 
fathers  spoke  proudly  of  themselves  as  farmers.  They  were  the 
men  who  penetrated  the  forest  in  all  dii'ections,  sat  down  beside 
the  sti-eanis,  and  ploughed  up  anch  level  tracts  as  they  found  open 
to  the  sunshine;  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  Salem  Farmers  rose 
to  much  prosperity.  The  Farmers  formed  an  order  by  them- 
selves— not  by  having  peculiar  institutions,  but  through  the 
dignity  ascribed  to  agriculture."  {Salem  Witchcraft,  Charles  W. 
TJpham.)  On  these  plantations  they  had  certain  officers,  whose 
power  seems  to  have  been  very  nearly  paramount,  and  whoso 
name  still  survives  in  the  selectmen  of  our  day.  They  were,  and 
still  are,  the  chosen  magistrates,  in  whose  hand  is  placed  the 
management  of  all  communal  affairs,  and  juries  ai'e  still  selected, 
and  not  indiscriminately  chosen  as  elsewhere,  according  to  their 
discretion.  N.  Hawthorne  speaks  of  them  as  they  were  in  1635 
thus:  "Woe  to  the  youth  or  maiden  who  did  but  dream  of  a 
dance  I  The  selectman  nodded  to  the  constable,  and  there  sat  tlie 
light  reprobate  in  the  stocks,  or  if  he  danced,  it  was  round  tlje 
whipping-po'st,  which  might  be  termed  the  Puritan  Maypole." 
{May  Pole  of  Merry  Mount.) 

It  was  one  of  these  plantations,  the  Plantation  of  York,  which 
in  1641  became,  under  the  name  of  Qeorgiana,  the  first  city  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  word,  a  charter  being 
solemnly  granted  for  that  purpose  by  Sir  I'ei'nando  George.s,.  _ 

At  a  later  period,  a  broad  distinction  arose  between  a  Southern 
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planiaiion,  on  which  tobacco,  siigai',  and  rice  v/eie planted,  and  a 
Northern  farm,  where  the  cereals  were  raised,  a  contrast  which 
was  still  further  heightened  by  the  slave  labor  engaged  in  planting, 
while  free  labor  was  used  in  farming.  That  in  Newfoundland  a 
person  engaged  in  fialiing  should  also  be  designated  as  a,.,plqnter, 
is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  habit  of  speaking  of  a  sea  '^harvest," 
and  comparing  the  two  branches  of  industry  with  each  other.  A 
planter  in  Western  rivers  means,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
more  than  a  ti-ee  or  a  piece  of  timber  firmly  planted  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  by  the  force  of  its  current — one  of  the  most  formidable 
obstrnetions  to  navigation. 

From  these  early  settlements  on  land  pui'chased  or  taken  hy 
force  from  the  rightful  owners,  bold  explorers  and  restless  adven- 
turers set  out  still  farther  westward  in  search  of  richer  lands, 
larger  domains,  or  simply  ampler  space  for  hunting.  At  times 
these  moYements  were  favored  by  the  great  Proprietaries,  as  the 
grantees  of  large  districts  were  often  called,  snch  as  the  femous 
Patroons  of  New  York,  and  tlie  noble  Fairfaxes  of  Virginia.  The 
former,  retaining  down  to  the  present  day  their  Dutch  title, 
derived  their  rights  from  the  Dutch  government,  which  wisely 
and  liberally  granted  large  privileges  and  the  title  of  Patroons  of 
New  Netlierland,  to  all  who  shonld,  in  a  given  term,  plant  colonies 
(if  fifty  sonls  on  the  banks  of  some  navigable  river.  Hence  W. 
Irving,  in  his  inimitable  portrait  of  the  days  of  New  Amsterdam, 
Speaks  of  a  man  who  "  indulged  in  magnificent  dreams  of  foreign 
conquests  and  greed  patroonsMps  in  the  wilderness."  These  large 
possessions  and  exclusive  privileges  proved,  however,  soon  obnox- 
ious to  the  republican  tendencies  of  the  Union,  and  led  to  much 
trouble,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famoiis  Manor  of  Reasselaerwyck, 
founded  by  Kiliaeu  Van  Eensselaer — who  never  came  out  himself 
to  look  after  his  magnificent  domain.  In  the  course  of  a  few  gen- 
erations the  nnmber  of  tenants  on  this  grant  had  risen  to  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  sonls,  who  chafed  under  the  burden  of  paying 
groimd-rent,  where  everybody  else  held  liis  land  in  fee-simple. 
Hence  resulted  refusals  to  pay  dues,  combinations  among  the 
aggrieved,  and  the  so-called  Anti-Bent  J^'omS^ijs,  sometimes  settled 
by  compi-omises  and  judicial  decisions,  and  at  other  times  leading 
to  sictnal  strife,  as  in  the  Helderierg  TPwr,  which  could  be  quelled 
only  by  the  presence  of  a  large  armed  force. 
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In  Virginia  similar  gi-ants  were  made  by  the  British  Goverument, 
as  in  the  famous  Patent  issued  to  Lord  Fairfax  by  King  James  I. 
Ill  those  days  the  colony  was  known  as  a  land  ot^^necks  or  strips 
of  land  between  large  rivers,  and  men  uatnrally  preferred  settling 
upon  the  rivers  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  rich  bottom 
lands  for  forming  purposes  and  also  to  be  near  to  a  convenience 
for  market.  Of  these  necks  there  were  four,  and  one  of  them, 
known  as  the'  Northern  Meek,  and  containing  all  the  lands  between 
the  headwaters  of  the  Bappahannock  and  Potomac  to  Chesapeake 
Bay,  was  granted  to  tlie  Loid  Fairfax  of  those  days.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1736  an  ^entcame  over  to  layout  the  manor  and  grant 
portions  in  fee-simple  to  tenants;  another  Lord  Fairfax  came 
then  himself,  established  his  headquarters  at  (Jreenway  Court,  in 
the  heart  of  his  magnificent  domain,  living  there  in  princely, 
though  somewhat  barbarous,  splendor,  and  rapidly  settling  up,  as  it 
began  to  be  called,  his  lands,  even  in  the  famous  Valley  of  Virginia. 
But  here,  also,  the  rights  of  favored  monopolists  were  found  in- 
compatible with  th  e  levelling  tendencies  of  growing  republicanism, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  proud  nobleman  now  own  an  empty 
title,  but  not  an  acre  of  their  former  possessions. 

With  the  exception  of  such  special  grants  and  patents,  to  which 
subsequently  titles  obtained  from  the  Spanish  government  wei-e 
added,  all  land  in  the  Union  was  held  by  the  Government  in  ti-ust 
for  the  people  and  sold  or  awarded  in  fee-simpla  The  process  T#aa 
as  informal  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  required.  Early  settlers 
would  go  out  in  the  wilderness  and  simply  take  possession  of  a 
tract  of  land  by  chopping  a  piece  out  of  a  tree  here  aud  there  and 
thus  marking  all  within  these  lines  as  their  own.  Thiswas  called 
to  blaze  a  tree,  whether  it  served  to  secure  ownership  or  merely  to 
mark  a  path  through  a  forest.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
French  5teso!i,  which  already  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  shortened 
into  llazen  : 

"  Tliyself  thou  Uaiieiist 
In  lliese  two  prlucely  boys," 

and  was  in  like  manner  applied  to  the  blaze,  or  white  spot,  in  the 
forehead  of  a  horse,  as  all  these  marks  bore  some  likeness  to  the 
Mason  or  armorial  bearing  of  the  Normans.  ''  Many  settlers  did 
not  content  tliemselves,"  as  we  are  told  by  S.  Kercheval  in  his 
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History  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  "  with  marking  the  trees  at 
the  usual  height  with  the  initials  of  their  name,  but  climbed  up 
the  large  beech-trees  and  cut  the  letters  in  the  bark,  often  forty  feet 
from  the  ground.  To  enable  thSm  to  identify  th^e  trees  at  a 
future  period,  they  made  marks  on  other  trees  around  them  as 
Teferences."  Thus  the  new-comer,  having  selected  hie  future 
home,  would,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  "  at  once  blaze  out  on  the 
tree-tninke  his  pre-emption  claim,"  and  henceforth  he  was  secured 
in  his  property.  As  soon  as  lie  had  built  a  cabin  and  raised  a  crop, 
however  small,  the  occupant  was,  by  the  laws  of  Virginia—then 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi — entitled  to  lour 
hundred  acres  and  a  pre-emption  right  to  a  thousand  more  ad- 
joining, to  be  secured  by  a  simple  land-o^ice  wan-ant.  There 
was,  however,  at  an  early  period  an  inferior  kind  of  land-title, 
called  tomahawh-rigU,  which  was  made  by  deadening  a  few  ti-ees- 
near- the  head  of  a  springand  marking  the  bark  of  some  one  or  more 
with  the  initials  of  the  improver.  The  deadening  consisted  in 
cutting  with  a  tomahawk,  then  as  famihar  to  the  white  man  as  to 
the  Indian,  a  narrow  ring  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  this  scarcely 
noticeable  injury,  nevertheless,  goes  to  the  life  of  the  ti-ee,  and  the 
latter  dies,  not  suddenly,  but  slowly,  by  the  lingering  process  of 
starvation.  Such  tomaJiawh-rights  did  not  exist  in  law,  but  were, 
nevertlieless,  often  bought  and  sold.  {8.  Keroheval,  History  of  Vir- 
ginia, p.  314.) 

Eights  thus  acquired  secure  at  bast  what  is  called  a  claim, 
although  the  squatter  also  insists  upon  a  like  riglit.  In  the 
poetical  language  of  the  West,  a  man  who  unceremoniously  took 
possession  of  new  land  was  said  to  sjMa^  down  on  it;  and  "hence 
is  derived,"  says  W".  Irving,  "the  appellation  of  squatters,  so  odious 
to  all  great  land-holders,  and  which  is  given  to  those  enterprising 
worthies  who  seize  upon  land  first  and  take  their  chance  to  make 
good  their  tiUe  to  it  afterward,"  In  the  wild  frontier  portions  of 
the  West  the  "enhghtened  citizen"  has  naturally  a  very  indis- 
tinct idea  of  meim,  and  tuum,  and  when  once  fairly  settled,  he 
objects  very  earnestly  to  being  removed.  Hence  laws  and  writs 
of  ejectment  avail  very  little.  Nor  is  the  evil  apparently  diminished 
by  an  increase  of  population ;  for  in  the  yeai- 1870  official  reports 
stated  that  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  squatters,  with 
a  town  of  over  a  thousand  inhabitants,  had  been  found  on  an 
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Indian  reservation  in  a  central  State  of  the  Union  and  a  requisi- 
tion was  made  for  a  li  ge  mil  taiy  foico  to  restore  the  lands  to  the 
rightfnl  owners.  It  wa'^  f  course  found  mexpediont  to  employ 
troops  for  such  i  purpose  and  the  F,rLaatters  earned  the  day. 
They  were  not  so  suLcesifu!  howevei  in  the  diys  of  the  so-called 
squatter  sovere  qnty  a  woid  coined  by  G  neial  Cass  and  repre- 
senting the  right  of  the  mhah  tants  of  newly  foimed  territories, 
mostly  squatters  to  deteimmc  for  themselves  what  laws  and 
institutions  they  would  prefei  The  question  was  ot  great  impor- 
tance when  Slavery  still  counted  among  the  latter,  but  Thomas 
n.  Benton  of  Misaonri  already  Btigmatized  the  claim  as "  an  insane 
demagogical  idea,  as  unreasonable  as  for  a  child  to  be  independent 
of  its  father." 

The  almost  boundless  liberty  with  which  Americans  use  the 
words  of  their  language,  was  recently  shown  with  painful  impres- 
siveness.  In  a  fearfnl  catastrophe  which  happened  in  February, 
1871,  on  the  Hudson  Eivcr  railway,  all  the  horrors  of  the  disaster 
and  all  the  grief  for  the  numerous  victims  could  not  efface  the 
deep  impression  made  by  the  useless  but  noble  heroism  of  the 
engine-driver,  who  refused  to  escape,  stood  by  his  engine,  and 
plunged  with  ifc  into  the  aby^.  It  appeared  afterward  that  in 
discnssing  with  raUroadmeu  the  espediency-of  jumping  from  an 
engine  in  time  of  danger.  Doe.  Simmons  had  once  said,  "X  would 
squat!"  He  meant  he  would  squat  Ao^a  behind  the  boiler  and 
trust  to  going  through  with  whatever  might  obstruct  the  road, 
after  having  pulled  the  brakes,  reversed  the  engine,  and  opened 
the  throttle. 

The  word  claim  has  of  late  obtained  special  importance  in  the 
gold  diggings  of=Oalifomia  and  the  adjoining  States.  The  former 
now  means  not  only  the  small  piece  of  ground  claimed  by  the 
individual  discoverer,  but  quite  as  often  a  whole  mining  locality, 
and  men  speak  therefore  of  "riding  out  to  the  daini,  and  seeing 
if  part  of  it  was  for  sale,"  while  the  rongh  miner  wiU  say :  "  Yoa 
see,  stranger,  gold  is  aure  to  come  out  'er  that  theer  claim,  but  the 
old  proprietor  wasn't  of  much  account.  He  was  gi-een,  and  let  the 
boys  about  here  jump  him."  (F.  B.  Harte,  The  LucTc  of  Roaring 
Camp,  p.  134.)  The  word  diggings  is  one  of  the  fallacious  class 
that  look  as  new  as  CaUforiiia^it  is  as  old  as  Jeremy  Taylor! 
He  says :  "  Let  na  not  project  long  designs,  crafty  plots,  and  dig- 
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gings  so  deep"  {Holy-  Dying,  1, 3,  3),  evidently  using  metaphor- 
ically a  term  familiar  in  practice  to  all  hia  readers.  Its  &ee  use, 
however,  is  unmislakeably  American ;  for  now  it  denotes,  in  cant 
language  at  least,  any  speeiaJ  locality  or  region,  and  often  even  a 
dwelling  or  home.  "  Were  yon  ever  before  in  these  diggings?"  is 
a  phrase  very  often  heard  in  the  West  npon  first  introduction,  and 
in  J,  0.  Neal's  Charcoal  Sketches  we  read :  "Look  here,  Hed,  I 
reckon  it's  atout  time  wo  should  go  to  our  diggings;  I  am  dead 
beat,  and  yon  don't  look  as  if  you  could  keep  out  of  bed  much 
longer."  (IL,  119.)  The  miner  of  California  and  Hevada  has 
been  known,  in  times  of  a  rush,  to  speak  of  a  place  where  he  could 
stand  leaning  against  a  stout  post,  as  his  diggings  for  the  night. 
Generally,  however,  he  means  in  good  earnest  the  piece  of  land  on 
which  he  hopes  to  reach  ied-rock,  where  gold  is  found  in  quanti- 
ties, and  to  strilce  it  very  rich,  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  the  pay- 
streak,  that  is,  the  Me  or  vein  which  is  to  i-epay  him  for  all  Ms 
labors.  To  ascerta,in  his  probable  success,  he  prospects,  digging 
here  a  few  inches  and  there  sevei'al  feet  into-  the  ground,  throw- 
ing himself  down  and  examining  closely  every  particle  of  sand  or 
eoU,  or  actually  sinking  a  shaft  But  the  immigrant  in  search  of 
land  is  also  said  to  be  projecting,  and  the  tei-m  has,  since  the 
late  Civil  War,  been  applied  with  new  force  to  the  numerous 
JTortherners  who  have  gone  to  the  South  in  search  of  cheap  farms- 
and  promising  plantations.  A  report  of  the  new  Greeley  Colony, 
in  Colorado  says:  "Mnch  cedar  was  found  in  the  gulches,  with 
plums  and  grapes  at  intervals ;  an  exploring  party  is  soon  to 
prospect  the  country  from  Greeley  down  to  Julesbnrg."  (K^ew 
York  TriUme,  January  19, 1871.)  "  We  noticed  quite  a  number 
of  gentlemen  yesterday  on  the  Central  train ;  they  were  snbstan- 
tial  farmers  from  Pennsylvania,  come  to  prospect  in  our  Stato. 
We  bid  them  welcome."    (Richmond  Dispatch,  May  21, 1866.) 

Claim  and  digging  alike  are  snbject  to  the  danger  of  being 
jumped.  Por  there  is  a  kind  of  poetic  justice  in  the  fact,  that 
where  one  bold  man  was  defiant  enough  to  take  land  without 
regard  to  law  or  ownership,  another  equally  bold  man  was  apt  to 
be  neai-  at  hand,  and  ready  suddenly  to  seize,  or,  in  the  energetic 
language  of  the  West,  to  jump  upon  the  land  on  which  the  other 
had  squatted.  If  they  did  not  respect  the  right  of  the  first  occu- 
pant, they  were  natni-ally  as  little  disposed  to  dread  the  law,  and 
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to  abstain  from  ousting  a  lawful  owner;  hence  they  became 
known  as  Claim-jumpers.  Many  a  poor  settler,  anable  to  meet 
the  rough  brutality  of  such  mcu,  lias  had  to  abandon  his  home- 
stead and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  robbet ;  but  many  s,  jumper 
has  also,  been  tried  by  a  self-constituted  jury  of  neighbors,  and 
graced  a  tree  on  the  land  he  would  fain  have  made  his  own  by 
the  mere  right  of,  the  stronger. 

All  the  land  not  owned  by  special  grant  or  actual  occupancy  is 
apt  to  be  called  Wild  Land  in  Western  parlance.  This  is  laid 
out  by  the  agents  of  the  doTernment  Land  Office  into  regular 
divisions  based  upon  parallels  of  longitude  and  latitude,  which, 
when  surveyed  hy  the  ofaeial  land-surveyor,  ai-e  laid  out  into 
square  sections  of  640  acres  each,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
quarter-sections.  This  process,  which  takes  place  before  the  land 
is  offered  for  sale,  is  called  by  the  barbarous  term  of  sedionizing, 
and  hence  the  laws  of  Texas  of  1828  say :  "  So  much  of  the  vacant 
land  of  the  i-epubhc  shall,  be  surveyed  and  sectionized,  as  will  be 
sufBcient  to  satisfy  all  claims  "  {B)..  It  is  peculiar  to  this  term, 
section,  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  words  which  have  come  back  to 
the  Eastern  States  from  the  "West;  for  now  political  discussion 
abounds  in  references  to  sectional  interests,  as  weU  as  to  party 
feelings,  and  the  growing  division  of  the  Union  into  four  gi-eat 
sections,  the  Worth  and  the  South,  the  Central  and  the  Pacific 
States,  is  looked  upon  with  grave  apprehensions  by  all  friends  of 
the  Kepnblic.  "  Sectionalism,"  says  Mr.  Seward  in  one  of  his 
ablest  state-papers,  "has  received  a  final  blow,"  but  the  prophet 
who  predicted  the  final  battle  in  the  late  Civil  War  so  often  and 
so  peremptorily,  years  before  it  took  phice,  may  well  be  doubted 
in  this  prediction  also.  Nor  is  the  word  section  used  in  political 
language  only;  it  has  become  a  common  term  for  any  parcel  of 
land,  and  of  a  once  wealthy  famjlyit  is  thus  said:  "In  the  prog- 
ress of  a  half-century  they  had  sold,  bit  by  bit,  their  section  of 
land,  which,  kept  intact,  would  have  proved  a  fortune."  {Up- 
pincott's  Mag.,  March,  1871,  p.  389.) 

The  section  m  well  as  the  claim,  and,  in  feet,  every  tract  of  land 
hktzed  by  a  claimant,  are  defined  by  what  the  surveyors  call  the 
corners,  marks  on  the  ti'ee  between  which  the  boundary  lines  are 
ran.  «  Most  of  the  lauds  belonging  to  Washington  in  the  West," 
says  a  biographer  of  Colonel  Ci-awfoi-d,  "  were  located  by  Colonel 
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Oi-awford.  We  have  frequently  heard  the  old  sniTeyors  along  the 
Ohio  say  that  they  often  met  ivith  hia  corners." 

The  only  lands  exempted  from  legitimate  ocoipancy  hy  new  set- 
tler ai-e  the  so-called  reservations,  made  for  the  Indians  and  cer- 
tain purposes  of  public  importance,  ench  as  schools,  etc.  Most 
of  these  are  now  near  or  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  a  few,  however, 
exist  still  in  the  very  heart  of  some  of  the  oldest  States ;  this  will 
explain  the  following  article,  contained  in  the  Uew  York  Tribune 
of  Jan.  33d,  1871 :  "  The  resolutions  of  the  New  York  Iiegislature, 
relative  to  the  Mleghanj-Reservalion  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  in 
Cattaranga  County  of  that  State,  were  presented  in  the  House 
to-day.  It  appears  that  white  eettlers  occupy  lauds  in  the  town 
of  Salamanca  (!),  within  the  reservation,  without  any  title.  It  is 
now  asked  that  a  title  be  given  these  sqaattere,  and  that  a  new 
treaty  be  made  with  the  Senecas,  by  which  they  may  be  compen- 
sated for  the  lands  of  which  they  have  been  deprived."  In  the 
New  Dominion  the  corresponding  term,  is  Reserves,  as,  e.  g.,  the 
Clergy  Reserves. 

AH  other  lands  can  be  obtained  by  entering  them,  and  henco 
the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright,  the  famous  backwoods  preacher,  says 
in  his  quaint  and  graphic  autobiography:  "Money  waa  very 
scarce — I  saw  little  of  it,  at  least — and  what  little  there  was,  was 
generally  kept  to  enter  lands,  wheu  Congress  should  order  a  sale." 
(p.  354)  This  ia  done  sometimes  by  the  so-called  Freempiion 
Law  of  1841,  which,  however,  only  regulates  a  process  known  now 
for  more  than  a  hnudi-ed  yeara  It  was  enacted  "to  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  tlie  public  lands  and  to  grant  prSertiption  rights," 
and  gi-anted  160  acres  of  land  to  every  head  of  a  family,  to  a 
widow,  and  to  any  man  over  twenty-one,  who  will  file  his  inten- 
tion in  a  land-offlce,  to  enter  upon  and  improve  the  land,  and  to 
reside  thereon  long  enough  to  make  it  hie  residence.  He  pays  for 
it  one  dollai-  and  a  quarter  per  acre  in  gold  or  a  land-wari-ant,  and 
the  fees.  The  "  man  over  twenty-one" — who  must,  however,  swear 
that  he  does  not  own  320  acres  of  land  elsewhei-e — includes,  by  law 
of  Congress,  spinsters,  provided  they  will  build  a  house  on  their 
preemption,  and  there  reside,  although,  poor  lonely  things,  we  fear 
there  are  not  many  that  will  accept  the  offer.  In  the  year  1870, 
however,  a  damsel  of  twenty-two  thus  ejitered  a  quarter-section, 
erected  a  log-cabin,  fenced  in  two  fields,  and  by  her  own  labor 
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earned  enough  to  support  herself  and  a  younger  brother  at  school. 
The  process  is  eo  familiar  to  the  American  mind,  that  the  word 
pre&mpt  has  been  created  for  the  purpose,  and  the  "Western  hunter 
says  to  his  visitor,  when  he  inyites  him  to  lie  down  in  his  tent : 
"Well,  I  guess,  if  you  can  find  a  corner  that  is  Tiot  preempted,  yon 
may  spread  your  shavings  there"  (W-  d.  Simms,  Wigwam),  while 
Fitzhngh  Lndlow  writes  poetically:  "Any  man,  who  has  married 
a  lovely  hlgnde,  and  sees  himself  reflected  in  two  blue  eyes,  has 
thereby  made  himself  sure  of  heaven,  having  prS&mpted  two 
quarter-sections  of  it,  and  settled  on  the  same." 

The  law  has  its  adversaries,  and  Horace  Greeley  fiercely  says : 
"  In  onr  judgment  the  whole  Preemption  system  is  a  nuisance  and 
a  nursery  of  fraud,  which  Congress  ought  promptly  to  abolish, 
the  Homestead  Law  answering  every  good  purpose,  which  Pi'e- 
cmptiou  was  intended  to  subseiTe."  (New  York  Tribune,  Febru- 
ary 1, 1871.)  This  Homestead  Act  of  1863  gives  to  every  citizen, 
native  or  naturalized,  a  home-ferm  of  160  acres,  which  is  not 
liable  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent.  The 
condition  is  five  years'  residence,  before  the  General  Land  Office 
in  Washington  will  iasne  the  patent,  and  this  is  too  irksome  for 
American  impatience.  Hence  we  find  it  stated  that "  so  rapid  is  the 
appreciation  in  value  of  land,  when  once  settled  on,  that  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  those 
who  enter  their  lands  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Homestead  Law, 
expecting  to  receive  a  gratuitous  deed,  prefer  to  pay  for  the  land, 
rather  than  to  wait  the  five  years  necessary  for  the  consummation 
of  their  titles."  {Our  Public  Lands,  Harper's  Monthly,  January, 
1871.) 

To  soldiers  who  are  by  Congress  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  laud 
for  their  services  during  the  war,  and  to  companies  entitled,  by 
Act  of  Congress,  to  alternate  sections  on  the  line  of  a  proposed 
railway,  land  warrants  are  issued,  which  entitle  them  to  locate  or 
take  np  a  ti'act  of  new  or  uncultivated  land.  This  word— not 
known  to  English  dictionaries  before  Todd — -is  so  suggestive  and 
useful  thaf^  though  long,  resisted  in  England,  it  has  forced  its  way 
into  the  best  authors.  It  has,  however',  never  attained  abroad  to 
the  same  latitude  of  meaning  which  it  enjoys  here.  The  first 
meaning,  no  doubt,  was  simply  to  define  a  particular  spot,  but  it  is 
a  genuine  Americanism  in  the  sense  of  selecting,  surveying,  and 
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g  the  bounds  of  a  tract  of  laad,  in  which  it  is  now  imiyer- 
eally  used.  The  great  freedom  with  which  technical  terms  are 
made  to  serve  countless  other  purposes  besides  the  first,  has  led  to 
some  very  quaint  uses  of  the  ngly  word.  In  Gilliam's  Travels  in 
Mexico,  we  find  that  "the  mate,  having  located  himself  opposite 
to  me  at  table,  began  to  expostulate  with  me,"  where  it  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  good  English  word  "  seated ;"  whilst  even  W.  Irving 
half  ironically  says;  "At  the  tail  of  these  vehicles  would  stalk  a 
crew  of  long-limbed,  lank-sided  varleta,  with  axes  on  their  shoul- 
ders and  packs  on  their  backs,  resolutely  bent  on  heating  them- 
selves, as  they  terra  it,  and  improving  the  country."  The  Annual 
Eepori  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  in  IS?!,  contains  perhaps 
the  most  daring  use  made  of  tlie  word,  when  it  says :  "  A  vessel 
hae  been  sent  out  to  locate  a  harbor  on  the  Pacific."  Perfectly 
natural,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  technical  use  made  of  the  word 
by  the  Methodists,  whose  ministi-y  is  essentially  itinerant,  while 
a  small  number  of  ministers  are  located,  i.  e.,  appointed  to  remain 
at  a  place  permanently,  whenever  old  age,  infirmity,  or  special 
pm'poses  to  be  fulfilled  make  such  an  arrangement  desirable.  "  I 
never  asked  to  be  located,"  said  the  venerable  Peter  Cartwright,  "till 
I  had  served  the  Lord  for  half  a  century  in  the  ministi'y."  The 
Methodist  Chnrch  speaks,  therefore,  also  of  the  location  of  certain 
ministers,  as  surveyors  and  land-jobbers  refer  to  a  place  as  a  good 
or  bad  location.  The  danger  of  admitting  such  words  is,  however, 
shown  by  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  words  have  been  offered 
for  public  approbation,  made  after  the  pattern  of  locate,  siuce  this 
has  forced  ibs  way  into  public  use.  Making  a  speech  has  been 
called  to  orate  j  bestowing  a  grant  to  donate;  approving  of  any- 
thing to  approbate ;  and  good  authors  have  tried  their  best  to 
secure  them  a  footing  in  American  English.  An  excellent 
magazine,  the  Overland  Monthly  of  San  !Francisco,  speaks  of  a 
"young  but  inactive  half  Mexican,  who  smiled  at  Caleb's  infre- 
quent jokes  and  Ustened  a  good  deal  when  Caleb  orated  and  the 
boss  of  the  schooner  slept."  {Oct.,  1870,  p.  335.)  A  Law  enacted 
by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  prohibits  a  certain  class 
of  men  "being  afprobated  to  keep  an  inn  or  public  house,"  (Nov. 
17, 1851),  and  the  religions  newspapers  of  the  Union  vie  with 
each  other  in  long  lists  of  men  who  have  donated  large  sums  to 
the  churches  and  colleges  of  each  denomination.    Even  to  mission- 
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ate  has  been  attempted,  and  led  to  another  barbarism,  which  is 
found  thus  introduced  in  Putnam's  Magazine  for  N"ov.  1870 :  "  the 
Missionary  work  held  Lota  by  a  double  claim ;  it  was  a  birthright 
and  a  ■vocation — that  is,  as  far  as  other  people  can  vacate  for  a 
girl." 

When  the  immigrant  looks  around  for  the  kind  of  land  he 
would  choose,  he  is  generally  guided  by  a  preference  for  (iiatriets 
where  neighbors  of  his  own  race  or  faith  are  found;  but  if  he  can- 
not indulge  in  this  luxa'i-y  and  must  go  to  what  is  called  New 
Lands,  be  has  to  he  careful  in  bis  selection.  Fraudulent  com- 
panies will  sell  him  water-lots,  tempting  enough  on  the  map,  but 
found,  upon  reaching  the  place,  to  be  swamp  or  morass,  and  half 
the  year  under  water,  while  rascally  runners  will  sell  him  tickets 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  he  may  reach  ia  twenty-four  hours, 
instead  of  the  town  of  Virginia,  in  Nevada,  which  be  cannot 
reach  under  several  days.  He  will,  of  course,  prefer  prairie-land, 
if  it  is  to  be  had,  and  look  out  for  an  island,  a  grove  in  the  midst 
.  of  the  prairie,  or  at  least  for  a  bottom,  as  the  richest  land  is  apt  to 
be  called.  Their  vicinity  is  generally  marked  by  those  high  banks 
with  precipitous  fronts,  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  bold 
promontories  juttmg  out  into  the  sea,  are  ia  America  called  Sfc^s. 
The  term  was  already  thus  used  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  their 
famous  Travels  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (1804),  and  the  bold,  steep 
front  ia  thus  referi'ed  to  by  W.  IiTing :  "  The  mountains  were 
biMken  and  precipitous,  with  huge  Huffs,  projecting  from  among 
the  foi-ests."  {Astoria,  IL,  p.  370.) 

The  bottoms  are  sometimes  known  as  Intervales,  when  they  con- 
sist of  alluvial  land  enriched  by  overflowing  rivers,  (Belknap, 
History  of  New  Hampshire,  1793.)  They  are  generally  meadows, 
smooth  and  level,  covered  with  rich  grass  and  interspersed  with 
clumps  of  trees,  having  a  creek  or  a  river  running  through  them. 
Often  they  rise  in  beautiful  terraces  along  the  valleys  of  "Western 
rivers,  and  "  ai-e  locally  and  perhaps  accurately  known  as  Hv&r- 
bottonis  ;  they  were  the  favorite  site  of  the  Indian  mound-builders." 
(H.  E.  Schoolcraft.)  The  word  is,  of  course,  as  old  as  Shakes- 
peare, who  speaks  of  "  a  sheepcote  down  in  the  neighboring  bot- 
tom," but  the  application  is  pecnliai'  to  the  West.  In  his  search 
after  these  he  will  have  to  cross  many  a  divide,  as  hunters  and  set- 
tlors are  fond  of  calling  the  long,  low  ridge,  which  acts  as  a  water- 
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shed,  sending  the  waters  from  the  slopes  in  opposite  directions, 
"  At  last  we  came  to  the  divide,"  says  Mr.  Ruxton  in  his  Explora- 
tions, "  aaid  here  we  stood  by  the  side  of  the  waters  that  flowed  on 
till  they  mingled  with  those  of  the  Pacific"  (11.,  p.  11),  and  F.  B. 
Harte  says:  "Then  up  and  dusted  out  of  South  Hornitos  across 
the  long  Divide."  Here,  near  the  upper  part  of  rivers,  the  new 
settler  may  meet  with  fiats,  which  Bailey  explains  as  "  low,  flat 
grounds,  exposed  to  inundation,"  but  which  in  America  rather 
mean  the  alluvial  lands  close  to  a  rinrer,  or  very  large  shoals  in  the 
river  itself.  Here,  as  well  as  on  larger  prairies  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  he  wiU  also  meet  with  those  curious  little  hills  and  valleys 
which  appear  on  wet  prairies,  where  the  heavy  annual  rains  wash 
the  ground,  cracked  in  all  directions  by  severe  drought,  into  regu- 
lar, hexagonal  hillocks  and  valleys  a  foot  or  two  deep.  These  are 
called  hogwallows,  from  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  soft  places 
where  hogs  have  been  rooting  and  wallowing.  "  These  hogwallows 
are  formations  of  pitfalls  and  elevations,  hollows  and  hillocks  of 
every  variety,  which  succeed  each  other  like  cups  and  saucers 
turned  topsy-turvy,"  says  a  traveller  in  Texas.  "They  relieve 
the  monotony  of  an  unbroken  level"  {Putnam's  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1854.)  The  Alkali  Flats  are  now  crossed  by  the  Pacific 
Eftih'oad,  but  had  already  become  familiar  to  the  reading  public 
as  the  "  old  bugbear  of  the  Great  American  Desert."  They  are 
still  found  to  be  unpleasant  to  the  traveller  by  their  annoying 
duet,  but  appear  quite  fertile  and  abounding  in  agricultural  capa- 
cities. "  The  alkali  consists  of  gypsum  and  the  chlorite  of  potas- 
sium and  soda — a  combination  in  tho  highest  degi-ee  fertilizing, 
when  not  in  too  great  excess  in  the  soil  Wherever  irrigation  is 
practicable,  the  vegetable  pi-oductions  of  this  region  attain  a  size 
and  pei'fection  utterly  unknown  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
organic  elements,  moreover,  are  not  capable  of  being  exhausted,  as 
they  ascend  by  evaporation  from  the  underlying  deposits.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Artesian  wells  may  yet  convert  a  large 
.part  of  the  arid  wastes  of  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and  Montana  into 
fertile  fields,  and  open  new  resources  to  the  hand  of  enterprise." 
(Western  paper,  1870.) 

In  other  lottonis,  again,  where  limestone  formations  prevail, 
nnkholes  are  a  ohai-acteristic  feature ;  this  is  the  name  here  given 
to  low  depressions  in  the  surface,  from  which  powerful  springs 
8* 
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suddenly  gush  forth,  often  formiBg  large  ponds  on  the  spot,  or  flow- 
ing off  in  the  shape  of  hroad  riTers,  capable  of  turning  mills  and 
driving  machinery.  The  hammocks  of  the  South,  on  the  cou- 
-trary,  are  gentle  hills  of  peculiar  shape,  njosfc  common  in  Florida 
and  the  adjoining  States.  "The  ground  which  a  Southern  hunter 
best  Htes  is  that  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of  hammocks, 
undulating  hills,  covered  with  oak,  hickory,  and  magnolia, 
threaded  by  a  good  number  of  roads  and  cattle-paths."  (P.  H. 
Gosse,  Lett&rs  from  Alabama,  p.  367.) 

In  former  years  it  was  a  matter  of  first  importance  for  the  im- 
migrant to  choose  his  new  home  in  a  free-soil  territorj',  as  the 
lands  were  called  which  were  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  as 
yet  free  from  slavery;  since  the  emancipation  the  term  has,  of 
course,  lost  all  its  meaning,  and  is  important  only  for  its  historical 
a^ociations,  which  date  back  to  1848.  In  the  States  where  the 
batUe  between  Frmoilism  and  Slavery  was  most  fiercely  fought, 
as  on  the  bloody  ground  of  Kansas,  the  name  stiU  survives  with 
the  passionate  recollections  of  days  of  terrible  and  relentless 
wai'fare. 

If  the  settler  find  no  home  on  an  island  or  in  a  co-ve  of  a  prairie, 
he  prefers,  especially  if  he  be  a  German,  a  Enoi,  as  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  knob  (Germ.  Knopf),  any  rising  is  called  in  the 
West  Originally  the  term  was  limited  to  certain  peculiar,  round 
hills  in  Kentucky,  the  result  of  the  material,  soft  sandstone  and 
shale,  having  been  worn  by  wind  and  rain  into  a  rounded  form. 
The  word,  however,  soon  extended  over  the  whole  West,  and  a 
hilly  region  is  very  apt  to  be  called  a  htohhj  country  in  Western 
parlance.  Should  he  build  his  cabin  in  a  forest,  he  will  soon  find 
Ms  neighborhood  designated  as  a  nech  of  the  woods,  that  being  the 
name  applied  to  any  settlement  made  in  the  well-wooded  parts  of 
the  Southwest  especially.  Should  he  dread  the  iush,  he  may 
choose  one  of  those  beautiful  forest  glades  called  oah  openings 
!md  found  in  the  Northwest.  They  are  undulating  plains,  cov- 
ered with  close,  rich  turf,  and  dotted  all  over  with  groups  of  fine, 
well-grown  oaks,  looking  for  all  the  worid  like  a  well-kept  Bng- 
Ush  park,  though  apparently  endless.  It  is  they  which  have  given 
Mr.  Cooper  a  title  for  one  of  his  latest,  tliough  not  most  intei-est- 
ing  novels.  They  are  very  dififerent  from  the  Barrens,  with 
which  they  are  occasionally  confounded.     The  latter  are  elevated 
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plaius  of  poor  soil,  cither  having  no  growth  on  them  at  all,  or 
bai'ely  eapporting  atnuted  trees  unfit  for  timber.  Snch  waste 
lands  abounded  formerly  in  some  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States  eTen,  but  were  soon  brought  under  subjection  to  man  by 
energy  and  ingenuity.  Thus,  when  Ohio  began  to  be  settled, 
some  seventy  years  ago,  most  of  its  territory  outside  of  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  two  Miamis,  the  Scioto  and  Maumee,  was  in  barrens. 
No  foliage  could  be  discovered  for  hundreds  of  miles,  save  on  the 
banks  of  a  few  streams  j  fires  having  consumed,  year  after  year, 
the  young  trees  which  Ifatnre  bad  tried  to  bring  forth  there. 
To-day,  land  in  that  State,  everywhere,  has  advanced  a  hundred- 
fold, and  yet  one  of  the  moat  profitable  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
put,  and  can  now  be  put,  is  the  growth  of  timber !  It  is  from  a 
vast  stretch  of  such  barren  lands  in  the  Northeastern  corner  of 
America,  known  as  the  Barren  Grownds,  that  a  variety  of  rein- 
deer (Tarandus  arcticus),  derives  its  melancholy  name  of  Barren 
Ground  Reindeer,  which  it  bears  also  if  found  in  Greenland  and 
other  localities. 

Where  trees  at  all  succeed  in  growing  on  such  neglected 
lands,  the  latter  are  known  as  Oah-harrens,  straggling  forests  of 
poor,  stunted  oak-trees,  which  show  by  their  low  growth  and 
gnarled  branches  the  poverty  of  the  soil  on  which  they  have  to 
subsist.  The  Southern  States  have,  in  like  manner.  Pine  Bar- 
rem,  which  are  still  more  desolate  tracts,  covered  with  light,  loose 
sand,  and  bearing  a  wretched  growth  of  pine-trees ;  the  people 
who  live  here  are  called  sand-Mllers,  and  belong,  generally,  to  the 
lowest  class  of  whites.  In  the  Southeastern  States  a  similar  kind 
of  land,  bnt  of  somewhat  better  quality,  is  known  as  the  Piny 
Woods,  the  resort  of  poor  people  who  cannot  obtain  lands  else- 
where; while  in  the  North  and  Northwest  the  superb  tracts  of 
noble  woodland,  which  furnish  the  finest  timber  in  the  country, 
are  called  Pineries.  Here  loggers  and  lumberers  in  great  num- 
bers congregate  during  the  season,  and  a  recent  traveller  says 
admiringly:  "No  stimulants  stronger  than  tobacco  and  tea  ai-e 
allowed  in  the  pineries  ;  the  woods  had  not  yet  received  enough 
of  the  influence  of  civilization  to  admit  a  bar  within  their  hal- 
lowed shada"  (Minnesota  Fineries.)  Thus  hill  and  dale,  valley 
and  prairie,  are  open  to  the  new-comer,  and  soon  filled ;  the 
mountain  alone  seems  to  be  shimned,  as  the  rains  wash  all  the 
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rich  soil  from  top  and  slopo  into  the  vaUeya  below,  and  thns  it  has 
come  about  that  the  woi'ds,  Over  ihe  Mountain,  are  frequently 
used  with  a  veiy  sad  meaning.  "  He  had  a  great  deal  to  say  of 
the  palmy  days  of  Virginia,"  is  said  of  an  old  gentleman  in  J,  P. 
Kennedy's  delightful  boolc,  Swallow  Bam,  "  and  the  generation 
which  in  his  time  had  been  broken  up,  or,  what  in  hia  conception 
was  equivalent,  had  gone  over  the  mountain."  Sloughs  also  are 
dreaded,  whether  they  are  pronounced  like  "ploughs"  or  slews, 
since  the  sudden  changes  in  the  American  climate,  with  alternate 
fierce  droughts  and  temflc  rains,  make  them  dangerous  neighbors 
to  cultivated  lands.  California  boasts  of  ihem  in  proportions  which 
would  elsewhere  entitle  them  to  a  veiy  different  name,  for  we  are 
told :  "  Passing  from  this  summit,  on  a  gently  descending  grade, 
we  reached  the  slough  which  joins  the  upper  lakes  with  Tulare. 
This  slough  is  about  forty  miles  long  and  two  hundred  feet  wide. 
The  stream  has  a  shiggieh  current  to  the  Nortiiwest,  and  both  of 
its  banks,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  are  covered  with  tules." 
,  (Overland  Monthly,  Aug.,  1870,  p.  155.)  Wild  Lands  are  by  ho 
means  undesirable,  as  ihey  ai'e  merely  so  oalled  because  not  yet 
cultivated;  they  embrace  all  the  land  yet  unappropriated,  tliongh 
generally  meaning  the  forest,  by  preference.  It  is  different  with 
the  Bad  Lands,  which  border  the  Missouri  for  about  twenty 
miles,  and  were  called,  by  the  fii'st  French  settlers,  Mauvaises 
Terres,  because,  as  a  recent  explorer.  General  Ouvier  Grover,  says, 
"they  present  a  picture  of  Nature's  wild  deformities,  a  master- 
piece in  its  way,  characterized  by  a  total  absence  of  anything 
which  could,  by  any  possibility,  give  pleasure  to  the  eye,  or  gi'ati- 
fication  to  the  mind,  by  any  associations  of  utility.  .  .  Colonnades 
and  detached  pillars  of  partially  cemented  sand,  capped  by  liuge 
globes, of  light-brownish  sandstone,  tower  up  from  the  steep  sides 
of  the  bluffs  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more." 

Even  where  the  land  looks  fair  and  a  stream  promises  comfort 
in  times  of  drought,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  if  the  latter 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  summer  a  Dry  Greek.  This  apparent  anomaly 
is  very  common  in  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  rivers,  which  have  uo  other  name  but  that  of  Dry  Creek, 
are  found  in  nearly  every  State  from  Virginia  to  California.  It  is 
from  these  frequent  periods  of  suffering  that  the  two  words 
drought  and  dry  are  so  much  used  in  the  countiy.     The  formei- 
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retains  veiy  fi'eqaeiitly  the  sonnd,  and  qnite  as  often  the  manner  of 
writing,  which  were  once  considered  orthodox  in  England;  drouth, 
as  even  the  verb  to  dry,  reverts  at  times  to  its  ancient  form  to  draw. 
Sandys  says  :  "  As  torrents  in  the  dmoth  of  summer  fail"  {B.), 
and  Milton  uses  drouth  as  he  writes  MgJith.  "  The  great  hnt  only 
drawback  to  these  fertile  regions  (in  Virginia)  is  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  a  drouth  -during  &e  summer  months."  (Richmond 
Snquirer,  August  7,  1866.)  As  the  drying  np  of  a  river  makes 
more  or  less  efficiently  an  end  to  all  agricultural  operations,  tlie 
verh  to  dry  up  has  become  synonymous  with  to  make  an  end. 
"Dry  up!"  is  a  familiar  slang  term  for  the  more  considerate 
Hush  1  "  Dry  up  1 — no,  I  won't  dry  up.  I'll  have  my  rights,  if 
I  die  for  'em,  and  III  stand  here  until  I  get's  'em,  too ;  so  yon 
had  better  dry  up  yourself."  (The  Student's  Speaker,  P.  Reeves, 
p.  79.)  In  another  sense  it  is  used  thus :  "  As  the  long  dry  sum- 
mer withered  to  its  roots,  the  school  tei-m  of  Red  Gulch — to  use 
a  local  euphuism — dried  up  also."  (F,  E.  Harte,  Luch  of  Roaring 
'Camp,  p.  83.) 

Even  the  larger  rivers,  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  it  is 
well  known,  are  entirely  dependent  on  these  variations  in  the  sup- 
ply they  receive  from  their  tributaries,  which  are  often  very 
quaintly  called  simple  drain^.  .  W.  Irving  thus  spoke  of  them : 
"About  noon,  the  travellers  reached  the  drains  and  brooks  that 
foiTued  the  head-waters  of  the  river."  (Astoria,  II.,  p.  254.)  The 
consequence  is  that  navigation  is  often  impeded  for  months,  as 
far  as  vessels  of  some  draught  are  concerned.  This  leads  to  a 
peculiai'  phenomenon,  called  the  Jtme  Rise  of  the  Missouri,  when 
suddenly  all  the  head- waters  come  roarmg  and  rushing  down  fi'om 
the  high  table-lands,  from  which  the  great  river  springs,  and  swell 
it  to  its  full  height  The  rise  begins  generally  in  June,  though  it 
is  sometimes  delayed  tiU  July,  and  of  course  affects  the  Mississippi 
also.  It  ia  called  "  A  name  of  grandeur,  of  joy,  of  activity,  of 
wealth,  of  harvests  to  all  the  dwellers  on  the  stream;  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  far-off  British  lino  in  the  Northwest," 
(P.utTiam^s  Magazine,  July,  1868.) 

The  immigrant  may  be  able  to  reach  his  new  home  in  the  Far 
West  by  railroad,  thanks  to  the  vast  number  of  roads  that  inter- 
sect each  other  in  all  the  States ;  but  he  may  also'  have  to  travel 
many  a  weary  day  across  desert  plains  and  hostile  regions.    In 
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that  case  he  learna  to  camp  out,  tliat  is,  to  spend  the  night  m  Uiu 
opea  air  on  the  plain  or  under  some  sheltering  tree;  his  resting- 
place  is  always  called  his  camp,  even  when  he  is  quite  alone ;  when 
several  families  join,  they  are  apt  to  have  a  half-faced  camp,  which 
is  on  one  side  open  to  emit  free  egress  to  cattle  and  horses.  It  is 
the  corral  of  the  Southwest.  "  Here  we  suddenly  came  upon  a, 
half-faced  camp,  filled  with  women  and  children;  all  the  men 
having  gone  out  hunting,  as  the  whole  party  had  been  without 
meat  for  several  days,  and  their  store  of  flour  had  given  out  long, 
ago."    {Scenes  in  the  Far  West.) 

Occasionally  caravans  are  formed,  sneh  as  have  been  in  use  in 
the  Western  States  from  the  earliest  times,  placed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  some  experienced  frontier's-man,  who  regulates  all  their 
movements,  waking  them  up  in  the  morning  by  his  fierce  Lave! 
Lave!  (from  the  French  levez-votis),  or  roars  his  stentorian  Gatch 
up !  Catch  tip  !  to  rouse  all  and  make  them  i-eady  for  an  early  start 
The  same  stai'tling  cry  is  heard  when  a  prairie-flre  threatens  the 
camp,  and  all  hands  are  called  upon  to  fight  the  fire,  which  is 
generally  done  by  burning  a  wide  circle  around  the  camp  to  meet 
the,  approach  of  the  flames,  unless  the  actual  beating  out  of  the 
fire  by  the  men  can  be  attempted  with  success. 

Wherever  he  may  select  his  ftiture  home,  what  he  now  wants  is 
his  lot — a  'word,  which  in  its  application  to  land  is  unknown  to 
England,  and  nniversal  in  the  United  States.  It  has  its  rise  in  an 
old  Puritan  custom.  The  first  settlers  in  the  sea-boai-d  plantations 
of  New  England  owned  tiie  extensive  salt-mai-shes,  which  produce 
such  excellent  salt  hay,  in  common,  and  every  man  cut  and  cocked, 
saved  and  salted  as  much  of  the  latter  as  he  wanted.  Wlien, 
however,  the  population  increased  and  the  fii'st  simpheity  and 
harmony  were  no  longer  maintained,  it  was  agreed  to  divide  out 
these  commons  in  equal  parts  to  all  the  families.  This  was  done 
after  the  biblical  precedent  in  the  election  of  a  twelfth  apostle,  by 
lot,  and  the  choice  of  every  man,  as  his  name  was  drawn  and  he 
became  entitled  to  select  his  piece  of  land,  was  known  as  Ms  lot. 
The  firm  belief  of  the  Puritans  in  a  special  providence  watching 
over  them  and  their  interests  made  them  continually  resort  to 
this  manner  of  distributing  lands  or  other  articles  of  value,  held 
heretofore  in  common,  aud  thus  the  term  lots  soon  came  to  designate' 
any  great  quantity.    Cotton  Mather  in  his  Magnalta  speaks,  hence. 
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grimly  of  the" great  lot  of  evil  spirits"  that  posseaaed  a. poor 
woman  in  BeTerley,  and  "  stories  of  lots  ii^m  lots  killed  by  old 
hunters  in  the  White  Mountains  are  heard  to  this  day  at  the  fire- 
side," says  N.  S.  Dodge. 

But  it  was  not  among  the  Puritans  only  that  the  custom  pre- 
■vailed.  The  proad  cayaliers  of  Virginia  were  as  famUiar  with  it  as 
their  rivals.  In  an  old  deed  preserved  at  Flower  de  Hnndred,  once 
a  magnificent  plantation  on  the  baniis  of  James  Eiver,  we  read : 
"Two  paper  hits  were  made  and  framed,  in  one  of  which  was 
written  these  woi-ds,  via.,— the  uppermost  paa-t,  in  the  other  was 
written— the  lowermost  pai-t,  and  being  so  made  and  framed  were 
put  into  the  crouno  of  a  hatt^  and  be  it  further  remembered  that 
the  said  R6.  Lucy  and  his  wife  Sarah,  and  said  Phil;  Limbney 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  did  then  and  there  for  themselves  and  their 
heirs  mutually  agree  and  consent  each  to  the  other,  that  said  lotts 
80  put  into  the  crouneof  a  hatt  should  one  after  another  be  drawiie 
out  by  a  younge  child  then  present,  and  given  by  the  said  cliild 
one  lott  to  said  Lucy  and  his  wife,  and  one  lott  to  said  Limbney  aii  d 
his  wife."  In  1768  Colonel  Byrd  laid  off  the  tomis  of  Shoctoe  and 
Eooliy  Eidge,  the  former  now  the  city  of  Richmond,  the  capital 
of  Virginia,  the  latter  the  town  of  Manchester.  In  the  paper  of 
that  day,  the  Gazette,  it  is  stated  that  ihey  were  sold  by  lotteiy, 
tlje  lots  numbered,  and  mills,  ferries,  and  water-powers  placed 
among  the  prizes. 

By  such  means  the  term  lot  obtained  general  currency  in.  the 
new  coanti7,  and  every  generation  added  new  applications  of  its 
meaning.  Not  only  every  kind  of  lands,  from  a  toton-lbt  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  a  water-lot  on  a  prairie  in  the  I'ar  West,  was 
thus  designated,  but  the  banker  in  "Wall-street  has  his  nice  lot  of 
stoohs  for  sale,  and  the  drover  in  Missouri  his  lot  of  hogs,  and  one 
man  lias  lots  of  friends,  while  another  is  troubled  with  lots  of  debts. 
Bnt  the  extreme  freedom  with  which  such  terms  are  used  here  is, 
perhaps,  best  shown  in  the  fact  that  even  cemeteries  ai-e  Isud  out  in 
Ms,  and  quite  recently  a  case  came  up  in  a  New  Xork  court  of  a 
man  who  had  mortgaged  such  a  piece  of  property,  in  which  the 
judge  held  "that  though  the  conveyance  of  a  cemetery-lot  was 
allowable,  it  was  not  within  the  i-ange  of  financial  or  commercial 
affairs  to  suppose  that  a  man  designed  to  transfer  the  remains  of 
acy  member  of  his  family,  even  conditionally,  whioli  must  be  the 
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effect  of  the  mortgage  of  Ms  cemetery-lot."  (M"cw  York  EeraM 
Feb.  3, 1871.) 

The  same  woi-d  has  given  rise  to  the  odd  phrase  across  his, 
which  denotes  a  short  cut  in  sparaely-built-up  towns,  where  men 
can  save  diefanees  by  crossing  over  vacant  lote.  Brigham  Young, 
the  apostle  and  chief  of  the  Mormons,  is  reported  to  have  said  that 

he  "  would  send  his  enemies  to  h across  lots,"  and  J.  C.  Keal 

makes  one  of  his  heroes  sneeringly  say  to  agrnmbler :  "You  would 
cut  across  the  lot  like  a  streak  of  lightning,  if  you  had  a  chance." 
{Okarcoal  Sketches,  I.,  35.)  J.  R.  Lowell  improves  upon  it  by 
making  it  an  epithet  in  the  line — 

"  To  all  the  mos'  aeress  lot  ways  of  preacliiu'  an'  convertin'. " 

{Biglozo  F(rpers,IL,p.  100.) 

Having  secured  his  hi  by  one  of  the  various  processes  men- 
tioned before,  of  squatting,  pre-empting  or  entering,  the  new- 
comer begins  by  staking  out  the  ground  for  his  cabin  and  kitchen- 
garden.  The  si'«^flplays,henee,  a  prominent  part  in  the  Western 
man's  speech,  and  serves  to'chai'acterize  his  movements.  Where 
he  settles,  there  he  stakes  or  sticks  his  stakes.  "Indications  were 
favorable,"  says  an  immigrant  in  Nevada,  "  so  we  staked  a  body 
of  ground  along  the  main  creek,  built  cabins,  organized  a  com- 
pany, and  went  to  work  to  open  our  elaim."  {Southern  Magazine, 
January,  1871, p.  90.)  "It  is  a  nigged,  arduous  task,"  we  are  told 
by  one  who  has  tried  it,  "  to  make  a  Christian  home  out  of  either 
dense  forest  or  bleak  prairie  to  this  day.  He  who  sticks  his  stake 
far  enough  from  settlements  to  find  homeetead-Iand,  must  not 
expect  to  see  a  brickyard,  blacksmith's  shop,  sawmill,  gristmiH, 
wheelwright,  etc.,  in  his  neighborhood  very  soon."  (New  York 
SVihtm,  March  1, 1871.)  Does  he  desire  to  change,  he  7noves  Ms 
stakes.  Thus  the  son  of  a  lawless  squatter  says  coolly  of  his 
father :  "  In  fact,  he  built  the  shanty  for  the  purpose,  lost  titles 
should  fall  through  and  we'd  have  to  get  up  and  move  stakes 
farther  down."  (P.  B.  Harte,  Luck  of  Roaring  Oamp,  p.  311.) 
The  more  enei-getic  form— and  by  far  the  older— is  to  ptiU  up 
stakes,  the  earliest  use  of  which  occurs  in  a  MS.  letter  (owned,  by 
the  Hon.  J.'  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Oonnecticnt),  written  by 
Thomas  Leehford,  a  London  attorney,  who  lived  three  or  foti 
years  in  Boston,  and  went  home  to  publish  "Kewsfrom  lh-i"\i\ 
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in  1643.  In  1640  he  writes  to  an  English  correspondent:  "I  am 
loth  to  hear  of  a  stay  (in  New  England),  but  am  plucking  up 
siakea  with  as  mnch  speed  as  I  may."  Since  that  eai-ly  day  the 
expression  has  held  its  own  in  American  speech,  a  vivid  reminis- 
«enee  of  Western  life,  and  always  forcible  by  its  touch  of  the  pic- 
turesque. 

Next  begins  hie  warfare  against  the  trees,  which  lie  unfortu- 
nately must  needs  regard  as  his  enemies,  since  they  stand  upon  the 
ground  he  wants  for  his  home  and  live  upon  the  soil  which  he 
intends  shall  support  himself  and  his  family.  Unconscious  of  the 
day,  not  so  very  fee  off,  when  he  will  begin  diligently  to  plant 
trees  on  the  very  spot  from  which  he  now  uproots  them  so  pain- 
fiiUy,  he  sets  to  work  with  his  trusty  axe  to  ielt  or  girdle  them. 
In  either  case  he  cuts  a  circular  incision  through  the  bark  and 
alburmim  of  the  tree,  and  leaves  it  cruelly  to  die  of  starvation ; 
the  following  year,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  dead  and  dry,  he  sete  it  on 
Are,  and  thus  saves  himself  the  trouble  of  cutting  it  down.  The 
process  is  also  often  called  harMngra.  the  Northwest,  while  ielting 
is  tl^  Southern  favorite.  The  forest  itself  is  known  to  the  West 
only  as  timber ;  people  used  to  "  go  to  the  timber  for  shelter " 
against  invading  Indians,  and  even  now,  "  men  take  to  the  timber 
as  soon  as  the  Oomanches  are  seen  at  a  distance."  {O^cial  Army 
•Report,  Jan.  11, 1871.)  Hence  is  the  term  Cross  Timbers  derived, 
the  name  of  two  remarkable  tracts,  about  twenty  miles  wide  and 
several  hundred  mUes  long,  which  extend  in  a  southern  direction 
between  Eed  River  and  Trinity  Kiver,  and  are  covered  with  lofty 
trees  in  so  singularly  regular  lines  and  cross  lines,  that  they  sug- 
gest in-esistibly  the  idea  of  having  been  planted  at  some  remote 
time  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  not  without  a  poetical  instinct 
that  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  is  known  as  his  timbers  ;  hence  a 
visitor  to  Nantucket  says :  "  In  several  places  we  passed  the  ^m- 
Jers  of  a  whale,  the  remains  of  two  that. had  been  harpooned  off 
Napeague  during  the  previous  winter."  {Putnam's  Mag.,  Sept 
1870.)  These  same  trees,  which  the  new  settler  looks  upon  with 
such  bitterness  of  feeling,  have  often  to  serve  him  as  refuge  in 
time  of  need,  and  early  settlere,  as  well  as  hunters  of  our  day, 
have  made  us  familiar  with  the'term  to  tree  one's  self,  in  the  sense 
of  taking  refuge  behind  a  tree.  Ab-eady,  in  S,  Kercheval's  History 
of  Virginia,  we  read  of  one  of  the  most'  famons  heroes  in  early 
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Indian  wai-£are,  that  "  Wetzel,  as  iDefore,  loaded  liis  gun  and  stopped 
several  times  during  this  chase ;  ■when  he  did  so,  the  Indians  always 
treed  themsel-ves."  (p.  301.)  At  other  times,  lo  tree  means  simply  to 
kill,  and  the  same  remarkable  fl.-ontiei-'s-man  said,  when  asked  on 
his  return,  "  What  luck  ?"  "  Not  mach,"  he  rephed, "  I  treed  onp 
Indian,  bnt  the  other  got  away."  (p.  203.)  When  animals  take  to  a 
tree,  the  hunter  is  said  to  have  treed  them,  and  considers  himself 
already  sure  of  victory  and  capture.  This  has  again  given  rise  to 
the  cant  phrase  of  harking  up  the  wrong  tree,  which  originated,  of 
course,  in  the  dog's  losing  the  scent,  or  the  hunter's  mistaking  the 
tree  in  which  he  thinlcs  his  game  has  taken  refuge,  and  thus  lead- 
ing to  vain  efforts  to  dislodge  the  latter  by  barking  or  shooting. 
But  it  has  made  its  way,  like  many  such  picturesque  expressions, 
into  the  language  of  daily  life,  and  the  man  who  vainly  tries  to 
accomplish  a  thing  for  which  he  is  not  qualified,  or  addresses 
himself  to  the  wrong  person  for  assistance,  is  said  to  iark  up  the 
wrong  tree.  "  You  didn't  really  go  to  old  Bullion,"  said  a  poli- 
■  tician  to  an  office-seeker,  "  Why,  he  has  no  influence  there,  I  can 
tell  you.  You  barked  up  tko  wrong  tree  there,  my  friend,  and 
yon  deserve  to  fail"    {Richmond  Enquirer,  September  8, 1835.) 

When  the  tree  is  at  last  cut  down,  there  remains  the  hideous, 
obstinate  stump,  yielding  neither  to  axe  nor  to  fire,  but  only  to 
powerful  machines,  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  nprootr 
ing  stumps.  A  hindrance  to  the  settler  and  a  blemish  in  the 
landscape,  the  stump  has  hut  one  usefulness,  and  that  is,  the 
moderate  elevation  which  it  affords  to  a  public  speaker,  who  can 
here  take  his  stand  and  overlook  the  crowd  which  he  wishes  to 
address.  Thus  the  West  has  endowed  our  speech  with  a  whole 
number  of  terms  derived  from  this  backwoods  custom  of  using 
the  broad,  level  top  of  a  stomp  as  a  rostrum.  The  man  who 
wishes  to  canvass  a  district  for  Congress  or  any  other  office 
obtained  by  popular  election,  is  said  to  take  the  stump,  whether 
he  virtually  ascends  it  in  the  woods  and  addresses  settlers  and 
squatters,  or  speaks  m  Fanueil  Eall  to  select  audiences  of  Boston 
men.  He  stumps  it  from  the  time  of  his  nomination  till  the  day 
of  election,  and  if  he  proves  able  to  engage  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  or,  still  better,  to  persuade,  coax,  or  cheat  them  into  sup- 
porting his  claims  against  all  rivals,  he  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
stump-speaker.    Such  a  man  was  Thomas   Oorwin,  of  Ohio,  the 
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very  "prince  of  campaign  orators,"  as  Ma  friends  called  him,  and 
he  gave  his  testimony  in  favor  of  tlie  curious  fact  that  the  same 
speech  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  on  such  occasions.  "  A 
man,"  he  saya,  "who  should  attempt  a  fresh  speech  on  every 
stump,  woulcl  never  have  any  speech  worth  listening  to."  "  The 
-  stumpomtoT,'"  asserts  a  foreign  expert,  "  ia  hy  no  means  un- 
known in  the  British' islands,  aud  the  phrase  might  perhaps  he 
adopted,  in  default  of  a  hefcter,  to  describe  the  kind  of  speech 
which  tickles  the  feney  or  pleases  the  judgment  of  a  miecella- 
neons  crowd.  The  late  Daniel  O'Oonnell,  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey, 
and  Thomas  "Wakley,  the  coroner,  were  excellent  specimens  of  the 
stump-orator,  while  in  onr  day  Mr.  John  Bright  may  lay  claim  to 
a  similar  distinction,  though  it  must  he  admitted  that  Mr.  Bright 
is  a  true  orator,  and  speaks  to  the  refined  as  effectively  as  to  the 
roughs."  {Blachwood,  October,  1867.)  The  addresses  made  on 
such  occasions  are,  of  course,  stump-speeches,  and  of  these  it  is 
simply  said  in  Dow's  Sermons :  "  When  you  see  a  politician 
extra  fall  of  patriotism  and  stuffed  witli  stump-speeches,  yoa  may 
take  it  for  granted  he  wants  office,  either  for  himself  or  for  some 
particular  friend." 

Two  expressions  are  connected  with  the  term  stump,  which 
have  no  reference  to  politics.  The  verb  to  stump  is  often  used  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  puzzle,"  or  to  "  nonplus ;"  a  disputant  says,  e.  g., 
"  But  I  will  stump  you  yet,  doctor  "  {Sd'ibmr's  Monthly,  February, 
1871),  meaning:  I  will  confound  and  silence  yon  yet;  but  this 
word  has  nothing  to  do  with  ti-ees ;  it  is  the  intensified  foi-m  of: 
to  stub,  as  people  say,  not  less  frequently,  they  stumped  than  they 
stubbed  their  toe.  The  American,  however,  at  once  makes  the 
term  useful  in  every  possible  capacity,  and  speaks  of  a  conclusive 
aa-gnment,  or  a  difhcnlfc  problem :  "  That  is  a  stumper."  Nor  is 
the  slang  phrase :  "To  whip  the  devil  around  the  stump,"  to  be 
traced  very  clearly  to  the  backwoods.  It  denotes  the  indirect 
manner  in  which  something  is  done,  as  when  men  will  not  pay  a 
militia  fine,  for  conscience'  sake,  and  leave  its  value  to  be  taken 
by  the  officer,  a  method  formerly  often  resorted  to  by  Quakers  in 
England,  in  regard  to  taxes  they  considered  unjust. 

"  /  whipped  tlie  devil  round  the  sd/mmp. 
And  gave  a  cut  at  evciy  jump," 
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is  a  Penusylvania  ditty  quoted  by  Professor  S.  8.  Haldeman,  who 
also  states  that  so  many  Qnakers  whipped  the  devil  round  the  stump 
during  the  late  Civil  War,  by  supporting  the  goTernment  morally, 
but  stoutly  refusing  to  shai-e  its  perils,  that  oae  of  their  faith 
asaui'ed  him  "the  wai'  had  killed  Quakerism  in  Pennsylvania." 

A  siiort  stump  of  a  tree,  or  any  other  large  aud  irregular  piece 
of  wood,  is  called  here,  as  in  some  of  tlie  Southern  ehires  of 
England,  a  chunk,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Old  English 
chump.  In  the  West  peopleapplyit  to  anything  short  and  thick, 
and  speak,  hence,  of  "  a  tolerable  chunk  of  a  pony."  In  the  South 
the  word  ie  even  used  as  a  verb,  and  where  there  are  no  etonea,  as 
on  the  alluvial '  soil  which  borders  on  the  Mississippi,  they  say : 
"  I'll  chunh  him,"  meaning  that  they  will  throw  a  clod  of  earth  or 
a  stick  of  wood  at  some  animal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
odd  expletive  herchunk  may  be  in  some  vague  way  associated  with 
the  noise  caused  by  the  sudden  falling  of  a  chunk.  "  1  looked 
up,"  says  W.  S.  Mayo,  "and  there  I  saw  a  young  catamount, 
scrambling  up  the  little,  old  oak;  he  sti-etched  himself  out  on  the 
branch  and  looked  down  upon  me  so  kind  of  impudent,  I  tiionght 
I'd  take  a  crack  at  him;  I  raised  my  rifle  and  down  he  came,  ker- 
chunk, right  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice."  {Kaloolah,  p.  37.)  The 
term,  however,  is  a  veiy  Proteus,  and  appears  under  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  as  in  J.  E.  Lowell's  line — 

"They 
Would  all  come  dowji,  kersmosli  /  ez  tlio'  ihc  daia  broke  in.  a  river." 
(Bigloio  Papers,  H.,  p.  lOt) 
As  soon  as  the  trees  are  cut  down  or  burnt,  the  settler's  place 
obtains  the  name  of  clearing,  irrespective  as  yet  of  cabin  or  field 
being  visible  or  not  Hence  J.  E.  Lowell  qnotea :  "  A  man  speak- 
ing to  me  once  of  a  very  rocky  clearing,  said :  Stones  got  a  pretty 
heavy  mortgage  on  that."  Then  the  land  has  to  be  broken  up — 
not  simply  iroken,  as  in  England,  perhaps  because  of  the  muo!i 
gi-eater  difScuIty  in  breaking  new  land — and  put  into  corn. 
Speaking  of  the  Scandinavians  who  flock  in  large  numbers  to 
Wisconsin,  a  writer  says :  "  The  essential  difiference  between  Norsk 
and  Nomad  was  quickly  seen.  The  rude  huts  or  excavations  in 
the  sides  of  the  bluffs,  which  often  gave  temporary  shelter  to  the 
first  Norwegian  settlers,  were  soon  cschanged  for  comfortable 
log  houses,  and  wide  spaces  of  breaking  showed  the  tender  green 
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of  yonng  wlieat"  (Putnam's  Magazine,  May,  1867.) 
crop  of  com  or  wheat,  the  new  settler  is  sure  to  have,  as  soon 
as  possible,  his  truch-patch,  which  often  is  made  to  hold  his 
cereals  also.  The  word  came,  of  course,  fi-om  England,  but  at 
first  only  with  the  meaning  of  "  small  produce,  cloth  or  the  like," 
in  whicli  sense  it  is  stdl  used  mainly  in  England.  Thus  E.  B. 
Beverley  says :  "  In  1654  they  sent  out  two  vessels,  which  made 
good  profit  of  Indian  truck,  which  they  bought  for  things  of 
much  inferior  value,  and  then  returned."  {History  of  Virginia, 
p.  2.)  Captain  John  Smith  also  relates  that  his  men  "  went  to 
trade  with  the  Indians  of  Ohickahoniinie,  where  making  showe  of 
a  great  quantitie  of  trucke  they  had,  which  the  Salvages  perceiv- 
ing, pai-tly  for  revenge  of  some  friends,  partly  for  their  trucke,  one 
of  them  with  an  English  peece  shot  Kiliingbeek."  ( Virginia,  II., 
p.  36.)  In  later  days,  the  small  produce  of  gardens  was  called 
truck  in  <^ntradistinction  to  the  larger  crops  raised  in  open  fields, 
and  then  the  word  truchpatch  came  into  use.  S.  Kercheval 
says:  "Every  femily,  besides  a  little  gai-den  for  a  few  vegetables 
which  they  cultivated,  had  another  small  enclosure  containing 
from  half  an  acre  to  one  acre,  which  they  called  a  truckpatch, 
and  in  which  they  i-aised  corn  for  roasting  ears,  pumpkins,  and 
squashes,  beans,  and  potatoes."  {History  of  Virginia,  p.  218.) 
The  term  continues  to  be  constantly  used,  and  is  now  frequently 
applied  in  the  Atlantic  States  to  market  gardens:  "Northern 
men,  familiar  with  the  best  manner  of  raising  early  vegetables 
and  with  the  wants  of  Northern  markets,  have  come  and  estab- 
lished truckpatcJm  in  our  neighborhood,  which  have  given  them, 
in  some  instances,  a  handsome  fortune  in  a  few  years."  (Norfolk 
(Virginia)  Argus,  August  11, 1870.)  In  the  South  the  phrase 
poor  truck  is  appUed  to  any  inferior  person  or  thing,  as  expressive 
of  great  conteinpt. 

The  settler's  nest  purpose  is  to  build  himself  a  log  cabin,  a 
rough  house  of  nnhewn  logs,  notched  together  at  the  corners, 
while  the  interstices  are  filled  np  with  clay  so  as  to  make  them 
nearly  air-tight  If  more  is  attempted,  a  regular  frame  is  pre- 
pared, and  the  setting  up  of  tlie  timbers  is  called  a  raising. 
None  of  these  operations  are,  of  course,  within  the  power  of  the 
new-comer  unaided,  and  hence  the  custom  of  bees,  which  pre- 
vaOs  throughout  the  whole  country.     "Yon  see,  sir,"   said  a 
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squatter,  in  explanation  of  the  term,  "when  you  wants  to  get 
anything  done  right  away  in  a  hnrry,  all  at  oncet  like,  whether 
it's  flaz  beatin'  »r  apple  parin',  or  corn  huskin',  and  the  neighbors 
all  around  come  and  help  work,  that's  a  iee—a,nA  a,  httldin'  bee  or 
a  raisin'  iee  is,  when  they  want  to  aet  up  the  frame  or  the  logs  of 
a  house  or  barn."  {Life,  in  the  Far  West,  p.  357,)  The  daty  of 
neighbors  to  help  on  such  occasions  is  so  universally  acknowl- 
edged that  in  olden  times  "a  man,  who  refused  assistance,  was 
called  Lawrence,  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  call  upon  the 
neighbors,  the  idler  felt  hia  punishment  in  their  refusal  to 
attend  his  calls."  (S.  Kercheval,  History  of  T  irgtnui,  p  349 ) 
Another  method,  characteristic  of  those  eirly  days  md  still  occur 
ring  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  is  the  hating  out  "  The  pnnish 
ment,"  says  the  same  author,  "  for  idlenesb  lymg,  dishonesty,  and 
ill-fiime  generally,  was  that  of  hating  the  offendei  out,  as  they 
expressed  it.  It  commonly  resulted  in  the  refoimation  oi  bin 
isbment  of  the  person  against  whom  it  was  directed  If  a  man 
did  not  do  his  share  of  the  public  service  he  was  hated  out  as  a 
coward."  A  chopping-lee  is  thus  descnbed  "  Once  a  cJeaniig 
was  attempted  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  foj  the  yte  of  a  pubhc 
institution.  The  inhabitants  within  a  radms  ol  ten  miles  -neie 
invited  to  a  chopping-hee.  ■  Each  one  biought  his  axe  and  day  s 
Jirovisions.  No  spirituous  liquors  were  alloT\ed  The  woik  wis 
ordered  by  an  elected  marshal  of  the  day  The  front  nnk  of 
trees,  ten  rods  in  width,  were  ciiopped  partially  fchiough  on  either 
side;  then  the  succeeding  ones  in  like  mannei,  foi  a  spice  of  pei- 
haps  twenty?- rods,  Then  the  last  rank  weie  fellel  simultaneously 
by  the  united  force,  when  with  a  crash  incieasing  to  i  thuudei 
ing  volume,  it  bore  down  on  the  next,  till  all  hiy  prtstrate  And 
thus  for  three  days  did  this  volunteei  wai  against  the  forest 
progress."  ( Western  Magazine,  January,  1868 )  '  Em  nng  bees, ' 
says  W.  Ii-ving,  "  were  also  frequent,  when  houses  spiing  up  at 
the  wagging  of  the  fiddlestick,  as  the  walls  of  Thebes  spiang 
up  of  yore  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre  of  Amphion  '  (Knickei 
booker,  ffiit  of  Jfew  Foil)  A  stone-bee,  on  the  othei  hand,  is 
an-anged  to  cleai  a  field  of  stones,  and  a  huslmg  bie  to  atrip  the 
husks  from  the  ample  supply  of  com  to  be  stored  awny  for  the 
winter— scenes  of  much  mcitiment,  and  adomod  by  miny  a 
quaint  old  custom,  is  when  the  finder  of  \   led   m   is  rewiided 
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Willi  tie  prmlege  of  a  kiss  all  arornid,  or,  it  of  Iho  fairer  bbi,  is 
eipected  to  make  lier  election  of  some  one  to  be  honored.  Hence 
LongfeUow'3  allusion  to  it  as  an  Indian  usage,  that 

"  Whene'er  some  lucky  maiden 
Found  a  red  ear  in  tlie  liuaking, 
Found  a  maize  ear,  red  as  blood  is, 
Muslika!  cried  tliey  all  togetlier, 
Mnslika  1  you  shall  liave  a  sweetlieait, 
Ton  sliall  Lave  a  handsome  liusbaudl" 

iScm^  of  HiaVKtOia,  Canto  XIII.) 

In  the  West,  and  in  the  Bast  where  old  traditions  have  not  yet 
come  to  be  sneered  at,  these  hm  are  the  main  festive  occasions 
for  vonng  people,  where,  amid  social  langh  and  gossip,  fingers  and 
tongues  work  together.  BverJ  excuse  is,  therefore,  readily  seized 
upon,  and  even  quiUing-im  are  popular,  where  tjte  young  women 
sit  around  a  large  frame  to  malie  a  patchwork  quilt,  and  where 
the  young  backwoodsmen  find  their  way  in,  on  somo  pretence, 
perhaps  only  on  the  Irishman's  principle,  that 

"  If  all  the  young  women  was  ducks  in  tlic  water, 
It's  thin  the  young  men  would  jump  in  and  swim  aler. 

The  good  people  are  willing  to  come  from  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
around  to  enjoy  the  Italic,  and  when  the  husking  or  quiltmg  is 
ovor,  when  the  house  is  hnilt  or  the  harvest  reaped,  the  -woodpile 
is  raised  or  the  apples  are  pared,  and  the  nuts  gathered  in,  then 
the  welcome  "  Sddle"  is  heard,  and,  in  spite  of  hard  work  and  late 
hours,  dancing  begins  and  continues  till  morning.  Occasionally, 
after  the  peonliar  manner  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  religions  eiei'cises 
are  quaintlT  mixed  up  with  the  work  and  the  fun.  A  com-hnsk- 
ing  is  annonnced,  or  a  r-aising-bee  is  arranged,  and  the  neighbors 
from  far  and  near  assemble,  each  bringing  his  provisions  m  a 
basket.  Trom  the  hitter  feature  these  pic-nics  derive  their  names 
of  Babt-Mietinss.  The  most  determined  polemical  divme,  how- 
over,  could  hardly  venture  upon  a  long  harangue  there,  stuce  the 
minds  are  bent  upon  hard  work  and  gay  frohC,  the  means  of  es- 
cape are  open  on  all  sides,  and  the  tempting  baskets  at  any  moment 
reSy  to  ailnro  the  audience  away  from  every  other  thought 
The  worst  harm  would  be  some  such  mistake  as  that  which  befell 
a  jonug  man  trom  Down  Bast,  who  related  the  matter  thus: 
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"  There  was  a  corn-husMng,  and  I  went  along  with  Sal  StebbiDS. 
There  was  all  the  gals  and  hoys  sittin'  around,  and  I  got  sot  down 
eo  near  Sal  Babit  that  I'll  be  darned  if  I  didn't  kias  her  afore  I 
knowed  what  I  was  about !"  {Traits  of  American  Humor,  p.  134.) 
The  idea  of  these  assemblies  ia  not  new,  only  the  poetical  name 
of  Bee.  They  are  known  in  the  Old  Country  under  various 
names,  as,  e.  g.,  the  "Olay  Daubin"of  Cumberland,  where  the 
neighbors  and  friends  of  a  newly-maiTied  couple  assemble,  and  do 
not  separate  till  theyhave  erected  them  a  i-ough  cottage. 

The  log-7iouse  thus  erected  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  simplicity, 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Cartwright  describes  the  interior  of  one,  which  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  majority  of  those  he  found  some 
fifty  years  ago  in  the  now  flourishing  State  of  Illinois :  "  We  had 
a  hewed  puncheon  for  a  table,  with  four  holes  in  it,  and  fonr 
straight  sticks  put  in  for  legs ;  forks  were  driven  down  between 
the  puncheons  for  bedsteads;  cross-poles  and  side-poles  put  m 
these  forks,  and  clapboards  laid  crosswise  for  cords."  {Auto- 
Uography,  p.  253.)  The  Hon.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  described  a 
better  kind  of  log-caUn,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  Congifess,  thus : 
"A  hoase  made  of  round  logs,  one  story  high,  of  dimensions 
suited  to  the  size  or  number  of  the  family  who  were  to  inhabit 
it,  and  sometimes  with  reference  to  an  increase,  a  puncheon  floor, 
a  live  hack  loft,  and  a  clapboard  roof  The  industry  of  the 
matron  and  her  daughters  was  displayed  by  the  thick  folds  of 
linsey  frocka,  pants,  and  hunting-shirts  that  behung  its  walls ; 
its  top  was  underhung  with  strings  of  dried  pumpkins."  The 
ptmcheon  mentioned  in  these  descriptions  is  a  split  log,  the  upper 
side  of  which  has  been  more  or  less  carefully  smoothed  tvith  a 
broadaxe  or  a  hatchet;  raised  upon  rough  logs  or  sleepers,  they 
fm-nish  the  floor  of  most  backwoods  dwellings.  The  clapboards, 
known  in  England  as  thin  boards  prepared  to  serve  for  staves, 
are  here  thin,  narrow  boards,  thi-ee  to  four  feet  long,  and  thinner 
on  one  edge  than  on  the  other,  which  serve  to  cover  the  sides  and 
roofs  of  houses,  being  placed  so  as  to  overlap  each  other.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  a  distinguished  etymologist,  Dr.  Elwyn  of 
Philadelphia,  that  the  term  may  he  originally  derived  from  the 
thin,  smooth  boards  called  a  clapboard,  on  which  in  the  Iforth 
of  England  a  kind  of  bread  is  clapped,  which,  hence,  is  known 
38  clapiread.     The  fireplace  consist  oi-dinarily  of  a  few  stones 
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ronglily  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  the  chimney  of  stout  sticks 
of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  which  are  piled  up  crosswise,  and 
cemented  with  clay  or  mud.  They  are,  hence,  called  slich-chim- 
neys,  and,  strangely  enough,  answer  their  purpose  so  well,  that 
they  are  common  all  orer  the  West  and  the  South. 

In  the  next  place  the  new  settler  makes  a  fence  around  his  lot, 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  garden  ;  commonly  a  few  gigantic  roots  of 
trees,  dragged  near  each  othex,  or  slim  young  pine-trees,  with  ■ 
some  brushwood  between,  have  to  sutBce.  When  leisure  admits 
it,  rails  are  split,  and  laid  in  endle^  zigzag)  which  makes  the 
famous  Virginia-fence,  or  snake-fence,  immensely  costly  in  all 
districts  where  wood  is  not  absolutely  a  cumbrance  to  the  ground, 
requiring  much  land,  always  out  of  repair,  and  harboring  in  its 
comers  boundless  supplies  of  weeds  and  much  vermin.  The 
capita]  invested  in  these  snake-fences  is  said  to  be  Itu'ger  than  the 
value  of  all  stocks  and  agricultural  implements.  Hence  th.^  fence 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  the  Western  man,  who 
watches  it  jealouBly,  as  a  single  break  and  a  nighf  a  inroad  of  his 
pigs  may  cost  him  a  year's  labor,  and  who  loves  to  sit  on  it,  sur- 
veying all  that  is  his  own.  As  a  man  thus  situated  can  with 
equal  ease  jump  down  on  either  side,  the  phrase  to  be  or  to  sit 
on  the  fence,  has  become  a  common  cant  phrase  for  persons — in 
politics  mainly — who  prefer  what  J.  E.  Lowell  pointedly  calls 

"  A  kind  o'  liangiii'  round  an'  seiUn'  on  Gtefenr^, 
Till  Providence  pintecl  Iiow  to  jump  an'  save  the  most  expense." 

(Bigtovi  Papers,  IL,  p.  97.) 

These  are  emphatically  men  who,  as  he  elsewhere  states,  "  believe, 
with  Daedalus,  the  primal  sitter-on-the-fence,  that  medium  tenere 
tntisximvm."  (^Biglow  Papers,  IL,  p.  85.)  Politicians  of  this  class 
are  said  to  be  fence-men,  being  cautious  men,  who  wait  to  see  on 
which  side  victory  will  declare  itself,  to  jump  down  and  join  in 
the  shouts  of  the  winning  party ;  and  while  the  state  of  uncertainty 
lasts,  they  are  said  to  be  fence-riding.  "  We  shall  give  the  mi- 
nority no  such  right  to  impede  legislation,"  said  the  leader  of  the 
Eepublican  Party  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  during  an  angry  debate 
on  Eecons traction; "  this  question  is  one  of  clear  right  andwrong, 
and  there  can  be  -ao  fence-riding,  when  the  rights  of  four  millions 
of  men  are  at  stake."     {Gongresaional   Globe,   July   17,  1868.) 
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Althongt  these  fences  ai-e,  in  most  cases,  made  of  rails,  to  Hde  on 
the  fence  is  a  very  different  thing  from  riding  on  a  rail.  The 
latter  is  a  savage  punishment  inflicted  by  an  excited  crowd  npon 
a  person  who  has  exasperated  a  community  by  somo  real  or  fancied 
outrage ;  he  is  placed  npon  the  shai^  edge  of  a  rail,  and  thus  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  enemies  through  the  village  to  a  pond  or 
even  worse  fate.  For  it  is  frequently  only  the  beginning  of  a 
■punishment  often  reported  as  aignifleative  of  American  inventive 
barbarity — the  Tarring  and  Feathering  of  oflenders.  So  far  from 
being  bom  here,  it  is  an  old  English  custom,  brought  to  us  by 
the  early  settlers  from  their  own  home.  For  in  the  Laws  and 
Ordinances  appointed  by  King  Eichard  I.,  for  the  use  of  his  navy, . 
oeenrs  this  sentence  as  quoted  in  HaMuyt  (p.  t) :  "  Item,  a  thicfo 
or  a  felon  that  hath  stolen,  being  lawfully  convicted,  shall  have 
his  head  shorne,  and  boyling  pitch  powi-ed  over  his  head,  and 
feathers  or  downe  strawed  upon  the  same,  whereby  he  may  be 
knowen ;  and  so  at  the  first  landing-place  they  shall  come  to, 
there  to  be  cast  up."  The  lesson  has  been  well  learnt,  the  prac- 
tice religiously  bequeathed  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
employed  in  Boston,  as  Grose  tells  us,  on  persons  suspected  or 
convicted  of  loyalty,  aa  it  is,  in  our  day,  carried  out  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  on  criminals  whom  the  law  cannot  or  will  not 
punish. 

His  cabin  built  and  his  lot  fenced  in,  the  new  settler  provides 
for  his  simple  costume,  which  must  be  adapted  to  his  driving  a 
plough  or  hunting  a  "painter."  He  has,  of  course,  his  Mankei, 
though  in  his  case  that  term  has  a  veiy  different  meaning  from 
that  which  it  bears  when  applied  to  an  Indian ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  blanket  repi"esents  the  Redskins'  general  costume,  which  may 
be  more  than  a  blanket  or  not,  and  hence  the  familial' expression  in 
the  West,  used  with  regard  to  a  half-breed,  that  "  his  father  or 
his  mother  wore  the  blanket."  As  the  island  of  Mackinaw  was 
formerly  the  chief  post  atwhich  the  Indians  received  their  annual 
payments  and  presents,  part  of  which,  it  was  stipulated,  always 
consisted  of  a,  superior  kind  of  blanket,  these  became  known  as 
Mackinaw  blankets  or  MacMnaws  simply.  Being  very  thick  and 
well  made,  they  served  not  only  for  beds  but  also  for  overcoats, 
which  were  called  Blanket-Vbats,  and  really  answered  their  pur- 
pose admirably.    A  hunting-shirt,  made  of  deerskin,  and  abun- 
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dantly  covered  with  fringeB  and  stitchinge,  is  his  only  costnme  for 
all  seasons  and  weathers,  and  so  eminently  semceable  as  to  be 
adopted  by  himtcrs,  explorers,  and  travellers  generally.  Tliu  great 
Pathfinder,  General  Fremont,  was  hence  addressed  by  the  poet 
Whittier,  when  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Party 
for  President,  in  these  words : 

"  Rise  up,  Fremont !  aaid  go  before  1 

The  hour  must  liavc  ils  man ; 

Pul  on  the  hwnting-ahwt  ouco  more, 

And  lead  in  Freedom's  van  1" 

As  flannel  is  his  constant  wear,  the  backwoodsman  calls  the 
rarely-used  linen  which  chance  may  supply  to'  him,  and  which  he 
vows  is  a  nuisanee  beyond  all  others,  tho  biled  shirt,  because — 
forsooth ! — it  is  occasionally  boiled  to  be  washed.  The  more  usual 
material  is  a  checkered  fabric  of  cotton,  and  goes  by  the  simple 
name  of  chechs,  to  which  John  Hay  alludes,  when  he  sings — 

"  How  Jiminy  Bludaoe  pass'd  in  Lis  eheeka 
The  night  of  tlie  Prairie  Belle." 

(Jim  BludsoB  of  lite  PfaiHe  Belle.) 

His  nether  garments  are  his  leggins—hnt  rarely  called  leggings — 
as  even  W.  Irving  wi'ote  the  word  after  the  Scotch  manner: 
"  Others  had  leggins  and  moccasins  of  deerskin,  and  bufflilo  robes, 
which  they  threw  gracefully  over  their  shoulders."  {Astoria,  1., 
p.  239.)  Every  other  article  of  dress,  worn  by  men  in  and  near 
towns,  comes  under  the  general  designation  of  store-dotlies,  and  ia 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  backwoodsman. 

Two  articles  only  he  must  have  of  prime  quality,  for  on  tliese 
depends  his  life :  his  axe  and  his  rifle.  Without  the  former  he 
cannot  cut  down  trees  and  plant  his  com  ;  without  the  latter  he 
would  starve,  or  soon  succumb  to  his  hereditary  foe^  the  Indian. 
He  hardly  knows  a  gi-eater  disappointment  than  if  axe  and  handle 
pai-t  company,  and  thus  he  has  given  to  our  speech  the  favorite 
phrase:  to  go  or  to  fly  ojf  the  handle.  If  a  fair  lady  loses  her  temper, 
or,  worst  of  all,  if  she  breaks  the  tender  promise,  she  is  said  tafly 
off  the  handle,  and  the  disappointment  is  as  serious  to  the  unlucky 
lover  as  a  lost  axe  to  many  a  settler.  The  meaning  is  occasion- 
ally extended  beyond  that  misfortune  even,  as  when  the  New 
York  Honie  Journal  spealcs  of  a  poor  man  having  succeeded  to  a 
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large  fortune  from  a  distant  relative,  who  "  went  off  tlie  handle  in 
England  rather  nnexpectetUy."    (July  31, 1867.) 

His  rifle  is,  of  course,  more  important  still,  and  hence  lie  loves 
it  with  almost  tendei'  affection,  cleans  and  careeaea  it,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  a  shooting-iron  with  that  loving  affection  which  matea 
many  a  htiaband  speak  of  the  partner  of  his  joya  and  hia  soiTowa 
as  the  "  old  woman."  The  more  recent  revolver,  now  quite  com- 
mon in  the  West,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  his  five  or  six  shooter, 
according  to  the  numher  of  barrels.  The  rifle,  also,  haa  given  to 
our  speech  quite  a  nnmbei'  of  terms  and  phrases  full  of  picturesque 
meaning.  The  ramrod  ia  familiarly  called  the  gmistick,  and  the 
whole  represented  as  loch,  stocic,  and  barrel,  which  has  come  to 
mean  the  whole  of  any  important  matter.  "  Take  it  all  in  all," 
said  Colonel  Benton,  "  it  is  rotten ;  loch,  stooh,  and  barrel,  there 
is  not  an  inch  of  it  sound,  and  the  sooner  we  throw  it  away  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  nation."  (Speech  on  the  National  Bank.) 
Good  sight,  and  hence  also  fair  judgment  in  using  the  sights  on 
the  rifle,  are,  of.  course,  indispensable  in  hunting  aa  in  warfare; 
hence  the  Mnd-sight  or  notch  in  the  hind-sight  of  a  rifle  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  hunters'  language,  referring  now  to  the  rump 
of  an  animal,  and  then  to  the  main  argument  of  an  adversary. 
"Watchful  observation  is,  in.  like  manner,  represented  by  the  trig- 
ger-eye, and  a  aervant  engaged  to  take  care  of  a  well-bred  dog, 
"promiaed  to  he^  his  trtgger-eye  on  the  dog."  (J.  0.  Neal,  Char- 
coal Sketches,  II.,  p.  17.)  The  old-fasbioned  priming,  now  no 
longer  known  as  in  the  days  when  breech-loaders,  and  even  per- 
cuasion  locks,  were  still  myths  to  the  backwoodsmen,  never  was 
considered  of  much  importance  when  compared  with  powder  and 
ball,  and  thus  the  term  came,  colloquially,  to  stand  for  anything 
of  small  import  or  value.  David  Crockett  thus  said  of  ferocious 
foi-eign  animals,  that  they  "  would  be  no  part  of  a  printing  to  a 
grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  {Adventures,  S.)  In  tak- 
ing slowly  and  cautiously  aim,  as  is  the  cnatom  of  the  Western 
hunter,  he  gradually  raises  the  fi-ont-sight,  which  resembles  a 
bead,  to  a  level  with  the  hind-aight,  and  the  moment  the  two  are 
in  a  line  be  fires ;  hence,  to  draw  a  bead,  is  with  bim  equivalent 
to  firing,  and  from  him  the  expression  has  made  its  way  into 
colloquial  speech.  The  man  who  attacka  another  in  bis  speech 
ia  said  to  have  drawn  a  bead  upon  him.     Two  misfortunes  may 
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happen  to  the  hunter  at  this  critical  moment :  if  hia  rifle  be  of 
the  old  pattern,  the  powder  in  the  pan  may  flash  and  the  rifle 
refuse  to  go  off,  or  he  may  have  forgotten  to  put  the  latter  at  full 
cock.  In  the  first  caee  the  flash  in  the  pan  produces  a  noise, 
known  as  a  fizzle,  such  as  wet  powder  also  is  apt  to  cause.  Prom 
the  hunter's  failure,  the  word  has  become,  a  general  term  for  any 
ridiculous  failure  after  a  gi-eat  effort  "  The  speech  was  as  com- 
plete a  fizzle,"  said  the  National  Intelligencer,  "  as  has  ever  dis- 
graced Congress,  and  we  hope  eiucei-ely  the  honorable  member 
from  Milssachusetts  will  take  the  lesson  to  heart."  (Dee.  8,  1851.) 
When  recently  a  lottery  was  attempted  in  Virginia  for  a  most 
laudable  purpose,  and  the  unfitness  of  some  managers,  and  the 
dishonesty  of  others,  brought  about  a  complete  failure,  "  the  en- 
tei-prise/eafei?  out  in  the  most  contemptible  manner."  (Richmond 
Enquirer,  Sept.  17,  1866.)  Hence  faDures  in  College  recitations 
also  are  called /^sfes.  (KaiVs  College  Words.)  The  other, phrase,  to 
5'oojffia/;'-coeX!,  isas  familiarto  English  sportsmen  as  to  our  hunt- 
ers. The  iejmplumi  centre,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  peeulitu'  Western 
phrase,  expressive  of  a  ci-ack  shot  at  a  shooting  match,  though 
commonly  the  word  is  written  plum  only. "  Plum  in  the  centre  each 
barrel  shoots,"  {LifeintM  FarWest,'p.ll&.)  The  fact  that  on  such 
occasions  the  improvised  t-arget  is  not  unfreqnently  a  rag  hnng 
on  a  bush,  haa  suggested  to  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman  the  thought 
that  the  familiar  phrase :  "  That  takes  the  rag  off  the  iush,"  may 
have  likewise  originated  from  the  use  of  the  rifle  in  the  hands  of 
the  Western  hunter.  The  latter  is  not  apt  to  miss ;  the  man  who 
can  iarh  a  squirrel,  that  is,  as  Mr.  Audubon  told  us  first,  strike 
with  a  rifle-hall  the  bai'k  on  the  lower  side  of  a  branch  on  which 
the  httle  animal  sits,  with  such  accm-'acy  that  the  concussion  kills 
it  without  inflicting  the  slightest  injury,  that  "man  never  wastes 
his  powder  nor  attempts  the  impossible. 

And  yet  to  the  inexperienced  eye  of  the  Eui'opean  traveller, 
he  seems  to  attempt  an  apparent  impossibility,  when  he  offers  to 
crease  a  deer  or  other  animal.  An  expert  Western  hunter  shoots  a 
deer — and  often  a  horse  that  is  to  be  captured — so  cautiously,  that 
the  ball  cuts  the  skin  at  a  precise  spot  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck;  the  animal  instantly  drops  down  and  reniains  quiet  and 
stunned,  till  it  is  secured, ;  "  We  were  so  much  afraid  of  shooting 
the  pet  of  our  kind  hostess  that  we  enjoined  Prangoie  to  <yi'ease. 
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the  pretty  little  deer;  for  we  stood  eadlj  in  need  of  food,  the 
terrible  fire  having  left  not  a  single  ti'ace  of  a  human  habitation 
for  twenty  miles  all  around  us."  {Travels  in  Canada,  1863.)  If 
the  unlncky  deer  had  been  the  lady's  pet,  the  hnnter  would  have 
admitted,  in  his  graphic  language,  that  he  hsiAf  red  inlo  thetcrong 
foch — a  phrase  which  has  also  crept  into  every-day  language,  and 
denotes  a  Hiistake  made  in  the  effort' to  overcome  an  adversary. 
"  When  Mr.  Saulsbury  rose  and  called  the  Speaker's  attention  to 
the  alleged  blunder  in  the  Secretary's  report,  his  own  Mends 
jumped  up  in  great  excitement  and  pulled  him  down ;  he  soon 
found  out  that  he  had  fired  into  the  wrong  fioch."  (New  York 
Herald,  November  9, 1858.) 

Among  the  favorite  amiisements  of  Woetern  men  are  naturally 
trials  of  skill  with  their  rifles.  At  one  time  they  will  bet  on  driv- 
ing tJie  naiL  A  stout  nail  is  driven  into  a  post  about  half-way  up 
to  the  head ;  the  riflemen  then  stand  at  a  great  distaneo  and  fire  at 
tho  nail,  the  object  being  to  hit  the  nail  so  tmly  on  the  head  with 
the  haU  as  to  drive  it  home.  At  another  time  it  is  threading  the 
needle ;  an  auger-hole  is  piei-eed  through  the  centi'e  of  an  upright 
hoard,  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  ball  to  pass,  and  the  best 
marksman  is  he  who  drives  his  ball  through  without  enlarging 
the  opening ! 

The  now  settler  who  ventures  into  new  lands,  soon  finds  that  he 
has  disagi-eeable  neighbors.  The  Indians,  whether  on  their  own 
hnnting-grounds  or  on  their  reservations,  have  not  all  yet  for- 
gotten their  old  enmity,  against  the  intruders,  and  even  in  1870 
many  a  scalp  was  yet  lifted  from  whites.  Hence,  his  language  is 
full  of  allusions  to  Indians  and  Indian  warfare,  and  as  the  latter 
is  nearly  as  old  as  the  colonization  of  the  land,  many  of  these 
terms  have  become  incorporated  in  our  speech.  Caution  was, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  settlements,  so  necessary  a  quahty 
among  frontiersmen,  and  is  still  so  roijuisite,  however  far  the 
frontier  may  be  removed  westward,  that  it  has  given  us,  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  character  of  Northern  men,  an  intensely 
American  phrase.  To  be  a  caution,  means,  to  be  a  warning,  a 
marvel,  a  stnpendoua  thing.  "The  way  in  which  ho  pitched  into 
them  was  a  caution,  I  tell  you,"  says  the  reporter  of  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips'  speech,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Worcester.  "  Stranger," 
said  Tom  Nye,  in  California  Sketches,  "  look  a-here,  a'nd   tell 
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me,  whar  did  you  ever  see  such  gold  ?  Come,  now,  ain't  that 
a  caution,  I  axe  you  ?"  (8an  Fi-ancisco  Bulletin,  August  5, 
1868.)  The  sign  of  the  Western  man  is,  ordinarily,  any  evidence, 
.  seen  upon  the  prairies  or  in  the  'woods,  of  the  appearance,  whether 
recent  or  not,  of  animals  or  men.  If  the  niarks  appear  recent, 
they  make  what  is  called  s,  fresh  sign,  if  they  are  old,  an  old  sign. 
"  This  was  the  place  where  some  fresh  beaver  signs  had  attracted 
their  notice."  {Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  lai".)  But  of  all  these 
tracks,  the  often  almost  imperceptible  Indian  sign  is  most  anx- 
ioiisly  looted  for,  and  most  carefully  studied.  To  perceive  them 
the  backwoodsman  says,  in  his  high-flown  language,  you  must  ieep 
gour  eges  skinned;  "keep  your  eyes  shinned  for  sign,  and  listen 
to  my  horn."  (American  Humor,  Vol.  II.,  B.)  The  regular  foot- 
path of  the  Indian,  who  always  goes  single  so  as  to  leave  but  one 
man's  footsteps  as  a  sign,  is  his  trail;  the  word  is  as  old  as  Ilak- 
luyt,  who  speaks  of  "  many  wayes  traled  by  wilde  beastes,"  but  the 
special  application  is  purely  American.  Hunters  next  adopted 
the  term  for  their  own  paths  through  the  forests,  and  for  the 
track  of  animals,  till  Anally  it  became  in  the  "West  the  general 
name  for  any  and  every  kind  of  road.  "  In  consequence  of  tlie 
abrupt  sides  of  the  canon,  which  made  out  toward  the  lake,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  seek,  at  times,  a  trail  within  the  hills."  { Over- 
land Monthly,  Aug.,  1870.)  Of  a  lonely  miner's  hut  we  are  told 
by  F.  E.  Harte,  that  "the  only  outlet  was  a  steep  trail  over  the 
summit  of  a  hill  that  faced  the  cabin,"  {Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 
p.  3,)  for,  in  California  the  word  is  now  in  common  use  for  road 
or  path.  Woe  is  the  single  Indian  that  is  suddenly  met,  in  time 
of  warfere,  by  the  enraged  backwoodsman !  He  is  inst-antly  shot, 
which  in  this  case  does  not,  as  in  ordinary  life,  simply  mean  shot 
at,  but  killed.  For  it  'is,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  the  American's 
familiarity  with  shooting- weapons  that  he  loves  to  say  he  shot  a 
man,  when  he,  perhaps,  only  wounded  him  slightly.  F.  B,  Harte, 
therefore,  speaks  very  carefully  of  "the  day  that  French  Pete  and 
Kanaka  Joe  shot  each  other  to  death  over  the  bar  in  the  front 
room."  {Luch  of  Roaring^  Gamp,  p.  1.)  The  Western  man 
rarely  uses  the  word,  but  he' is  quite  rich  in  substitutes.  Some- 
times he  prefers  an  English  slang  word,  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  fashion  of  rubbing  out  the  names  of  friends  on  the  slate  or 
visiting  list  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  316),  with  a  novel  and  some- 
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what  awful  application :  "  Jitiibed  oit.f  at  last,  they  heard  him  say, 
the  words  gurgling  in  his  blood-filled  throat,  aud  opening  his 
eyes  once  more,  and  looking  upward  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
bright  sun,  he  turned  gently  on  his  side  and  breathed  his  last" 
(lAfe  in  the  Far  West.)  Then  again  he  will  borrow  a  phrase  from 
tayem-life,  where  scores  of  debtors  are  chalked  on  doors  and 
shutters,  and  wiped  out  when  settled  by  payment  more  rarely  than 
by  grim  Death.  Its  primary  meaning  has  not  yet  disappeared, 
and  a  recent  poem,  "  Dobbs  his  I'erry,"  said  qnaintly,-in  complain- 
ing of  the  change  of  old  Indian  names  into  modern,  unmeaning 
names : 

"  Down  tliere,  on  old  Manhattan, 

Where  landsliarka  thrive  and  fatten. 

They've  ^iped  out  Tul)by  Hook. 

That  famous  promontory, 

Slaucia,  newly  christened,  Inwood." 

(Putnam's  Magazine,  January,  1888.) 

But  from  the  hunter's  lips  it  means  nothing  less  than  deatli.  "  If  the 
AiTapahoes  will  not  keep  tlie  treaty,"  says  a  recent  report  made 
to  the  Indian  Bureau  in  Washington,  "the  settlers  and  traders 
unanimously  assure  na  the  whole  tribe  will  be  wiped  out  in  an- 
other season.  We  look  forward  with  some  ansiety  to  the  fii-st 
appearance  of  grass  and  the  renewal  of  hostiUties."  (January  17, 
ISTl.)  In  California,  the  hunter  is,  perhaps,  more  hkely  to  be 
snuffed  out,  and  thus  explains  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "The 
thought  that  I  was  fired  into  by  some  stranger,  who  wasn't 
a-takin'  no  hand,  and  came  near  having  my  light  smiffed  out  by 
some  one  unbeknown  to  me,  is  not  a  good  thought  to  die  on," 
(Overland  Monthly,  March,  1871,  p.  285.) "  A  very  odd  expression, 
confined,  however,  mainly  to  the  monntaineers  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  Southwest,  is  quite  expressive ;  they  say  they  send  a 
man  up  Green  Rimr,  when  they  have  killed  him.  The  phrase 
had  its  origin  in  a  once  famons  factory  on  Green  Eiver,  where  a 
superior  kind  of  large  knife  was  made,  very  popular  among  hunters 
and  trappers.  On  the  blade  the  words' "  Ureen  River  Works  "  were 
engraved,  and  hence  the  mountaineers,  using  the  knife  to  de- 
Bpatch  an  adversary,  literally  sent  his  blood  up  Grem  River. 
It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  destructive  power  of  slang 
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that  the  once  poetical  and  pione  phrase  io  go  up  has  recently  been 
60  completely  mixed  ap  with  the  absurd  expression  to  go  iip  the 
spout,  as  to  lose  its  force  and  character.  Of  old,  to  go  up  meant  to 
go  to  heaven,  a  meaning  ludicrously  illusti-ated  by  a  tombstone  in 
Dison,  Illinois,  on  -which,  above  the  name  of  the  deceased,  a  hand 
pointed  heaven-ward,  and  the  words;  Gone  up!  -were  added. 
This  beautiful  and  expressive  epitaph,  once  no  doubt  deeply 
touching  to  all  who  i-ead  it,  would  now  only  pi-ovoke  laughter  or 
be  looked  upon  as  blasphemous. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  notice  how  another  popular  "Western 
phrase  for  death— io  go  under — evidently  represents  in  the  In- 
dian's mind,  from  whom  it  is  borrowed,  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  as  in  the  German's  mind,  who  uses  tlie  same  -word 
untergelm  for  perish,  -(I'hether  the  figure  be  taken  from  the  vessel, 
that  literally  goes  under',  or  from  the  body  tliat  is  put  "  under  the 
grass,"  as  they  are  apt  to  call  it  in  the  West,  or,  iinally,  from  the 
Itedman's  simple  notion  of  being  under  the  knee  of  his  con- 
queror—the fundamental  idea  remains  the  same.  "  Poor  Hawk- 
eye  felt,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  that  his  time  had  come, 
and  knowing  that  he  must  go  under  sooner  or  later,  he  deter- 
mined-to  sell  his  life  dearly."  {Hawheye,  the  loim  Cldef,  p.  310.) 

If  the  Western  man  hunts  by  water,  he  is  not  always  able  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  canoo ;  often  he  must  be  content  with  a  simple 
dug-out,  such  as  is  even  now  frequently  seen  on  small  creeks  of 
the  South  33  well  as  the  West  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  large 
log  hollowed  or  dug  out;  but  the  skill  with  which  the  Western 
men  and  Canadian  voyageurs  (who  call  tliem  dug  canoes)  -will  man- 
age these  rude  boats,  is  astonishing.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Cartwright 
had,  in  the  Far  W^t,  very  often  to  travel  by  water,aud  says:  "If 
by  chance  we  got  a  dug-out  or  canoe  to  cross  in  ourselves  and 
swim  our  horses  by,  it  was  quite  a  treat."  (Autobiography,  p.  486.) 
1  by  a  paddle,  and  when  well  built  apt  to  be  as  swift 


In  his  warfare  against  the  Indians,  the  frontiersman  has  inher- 
ited from  his  predecessors  for  many  generations  a  term  whicli  at 
first  looks  ridiqulously  unlike  its,  true  meaning.  The  Bed  men  he 
kills,  he  boasts  of  having  saved.  "I  calculate,  Mr.  Hossifer 
(officer),*'  says  an  old  Western  trapper,  "  that  war  the  most  deei- 
sivest  and  the  most  sangninariest  fight  you  ever  seen  in  all  your 
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born  days.  We  boys,  we  up  and  pitched  in  thfir,  and  we  give  the 
yaJler  bellies  the  most  particular  Hail  Oolumby.  We  chawed  um 
all  up ;  we  laid  urn  out  colder  nor  a  wedge ; ,  we  saved  every 
mother'a  son  of  wm— we  did  that  thar  little  thing,  boas." 
(Col.  Marey's  Army-Life  on  the  Border.)  The  origin  of  the 
term  must  be  sought  in  the  importance  which  early  hunters  aud 
settlers  attached  to  even  a  single  load  of  powder  and  shot,  at 
times  when  the  former's  subsistence  and  the  tatter's  life  depended 
on  his  rifle.  Every  wounded  animal  that  escaped  was  a  shot 
wasted,  and  the  Indian,  whom  he  had  missed,  was  still  prowling 
about  to  take  his  revenge.  Only  what  was.  killed  was  really  safe. 
How  the  phraee  has  made  its  way  into  our  speech  may  be  seen 
from  the  boast  of  a  renowned  dudliat,  a  Texan  judge,  who  said : 
"I  have  shot  three  men,  and  two  of  them  I  saved." 

In  the  Far  West  the  settler  is,  to  this  day,  asked  whether  he  is 
going  out  to  hunt  for  meat,  for  skins,  or  for  scalps.  Any  kind  of 
animal  food  is  to  him  wiea^— commonly  prononnced  mw^e— and  this 
he  earns  bj  his  rifle  alone.  Bear-meat  and  deer-meat  alternate 
with  wild  turkey— the  term  venison  is  hardly  known  in  the  West. 
Bea/r-meat  is  quite  popular  with  him,  and,  if  he  can  have  his 
choice,  he  is  sure  to  prefer  gruzly-meat,  as  he  briefly  calls  it,  to 
all  others.  The  Qrizzly  Bear,  peculiar  to  America,  has  fortu- 
nately a  very  wide  range  aU  about  the  base  of  the  Kocky  Morni- 
tains,  where  7ns  favorite  food,  the  buffalo,  is  to  be  found.  Hunt- 
ers do  not  hesitate  to  attack  him  single-handed,  formidable  as  he 
is,  to  get  his  meat,  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  that  it  can  be 
found  even  at  the  eating-houses  of  San  Fi-anciseo.  The  term 
grizzly,  commonly  misunderstood  as  denoting  a  peculiar  color,  is 
nothiug  more  tlian  the  old  English  grisly,  meaning  ugly,  from 
grise,  which  once  was  a  name  of  swine.  Mr.  Grose  explains  it  as 
meaning  also  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  or  gray,  and  hence  the 
very  natural  error.  When  young  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  thus 
F.  B.  Harte  introduces  a  young  Cahfornian  lady  who  "  opened 
the  door  and  disclosed  a  half-grown  grizzly,  who  instantly  raised 
himself  on  his  haunches,  with  his  forepaws  hanging  down  in  the 
popular  attitude  of  mendicants."  {Lach  of  Roaring  Oamp,  p.  47.) 
Sheep-meat,  as  mutton  is  called,  is  very  rare  in  the  Far  West,  and 
deer-meat  hae  a  drawback  not  generally  known :  "  It  is  a  nutritious 
meat  when  eaten  with  other  viands,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
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in  an  exclusive  diet  of  deer-meat  it  will  finally  cease  to  afford  any 
sustenance,  and  a  person  thne  living,  will  present  tho  phenomenon 
of  actual  starvation.  I'rontiersmen  have  been  found  in  Texas  in 
the  last  stages  of  exhaustion,  wan,  shrivelled,  and  at  tlie  point  of 
death,  who  had  been  reduced  to  this  condition  while  there  was 
a  plentiful  provision  of  venison  in  the  camp."  (E.  B.  Thorpe.) 
S.  Kercheval  touchingly  says  of  his  own  childhood :  "  The  lean 
venison  and  the  breast  of  wild  turkeys  we  were  taught  to  call 
bread,  and  the  flesh  of  the  beir  w  is  called  meat.  This  artifice 
did  not  succeed  very  well,  foi  after  living  in  this  way  some  time 
we  became  sickly,  the  stomach  aoemmg  to  be  always  empty  and 
tormented  with  a  sense  of  hunger  How  delicious  was  the  taste 
of  the  first  young  potatoes '  what  a  jubilee  when  we  were  per- 
mitted to  pull  the  young  corn  for  roasting-ears!  Still  more  so, 
when  it  had  acquired  sufBcieot  haidness  to  be  made  into  johnny- 
cahes  by  the  aid  of  a  tin  giater  "We  then  became  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, and  contented  with  our  situation,  poor  as  it  w^."  {HisU  of 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  p.  314.)  The  wild  turkey  has  given  rise 
to  a  playful  phrase,  originating  in  the  ti'adition  of  a  white  and  a 
Eedman,  who  had  gone  out  hunting  together,  sitting  down  to  eat 
a  roast  tnrkey,  which  they  were  to  share.  The  Indian  waited  with 
the  stoicism  of  his  race,  till  his  turn  should  come,  while  the  surly 
backwoodsman  ate  and  ate,  and,  as  the  poor  Indian  afterward 
reported,  "nmer  said  turhey  once."  To  this  day  an  unfair  divi- 
sion and  want  of  hospitality,  especially  in  the  South,  is  character- 
ized by  the  blamed  persons  "  never  saying  tiirhey  once."  If  he  liunts 
for  skins,  he  is  known  as  a  Trapper,  from  the  traps  he  sets  to 
catch  animals  with  valuable  furs.  The  ideal  trapper,  familiar  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  Cooper's  LeatherstocMng,  never  existed  in 
reality ;  he  is  i-are  even  now,  having  been  driven  from  the  so- 
called  West  to  snaring  and  capturing  his  garae  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  "The  majority  of  trappers  of  the  present  day 
are  either  Canadian-French  or  half-breeds  (Fi-ench  and  Indian) 
by  birth.  They  now  find  their  quarry  iu  Dakot%  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  in  the  Eed  River  region,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Vancouver  Island,  They  are  active,  patient  under  toil, 
exposure,  and  liardship,  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  woodcraft 
and  the  arts  of  the  trapper,  ingenious  and  full  of  expedients, 
generous  and  reckless  in  their  expenditures,  helpful  and  kind- 
hearted."    (Appleton's  Journal,  April  I,  1^71.) 
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Ill  trapping,  he  uses  the  usual  vai'iety  of  ti-aps,  but  also  one 
he  calls  the  deadfall,  because  it  kills  the  game.  It  is  eommonly 
made  of  a  heavy  planb  with  one  edge  held  up  by  what  is  techni- 
cally called  Figure  Four  trap-sticks— three  sticks  aiTanged  hke  a 
large  figure  4.  "I  knoVd  it  would  be  easy  to  catch  one  by  mak- 
ing a  deadfall"  (Mrs.  Trail,  The  Canadian  Grmoes,  p.  85.) 
"  The  most  beautiful  notions  are  all  lost  for  want  of  a  trap,  aji 
intellectual  Figgery  Pmir."  (J.  0.  deal's  Charcoal  Sketches,  I.,  p. 
38.)  If  the  hunter  is  out  after  scalp,  he  calls  it  going  to  raise 
hair.  A  more  innocent  spoi-t,  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
Western  life,  is  the  hunting  of  bees.  The  bee-hunter,  as  he  is 
called,  catches  a  bee  in  a  little  box  with  some  honey  iu  it ;  the 
hee,  first  alarmed,  and  struggUng  hard  to  go  out,  soon  catches  the 
smell  of  honey,  forgets  its  captirity,  and,  like  a  true  Yankee— for 
they  all  came  from  New  England— determined  to  make  the  most 
of  every  mishap,  falls  to,  taking  its  fill.  The  box  is  then  placed 
upon  a  stump  or  rock,  the  lid  gently  withdrawn,  and  the  hunter 
steps  aside  to  see  the  bee  take  its  flight,  which  it  does  in  about  one 
minute,  that  is,  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  with  honey.  Rising  a  few 
feet  in  the  air,  it  circles  around  two  or  three  times,  taking  its 
bearings,  and  strikes  a  bee-line  for  jiome.  The  pursuit  of  the  bee 
to  its  hive  in  a  distant  tiw  is  called  liiiing  bees,  and  considered  a 
valuable  accomplishment  throughout  the  West.  Hence  G.  W. 
Kendall  describes  a  man  tlius:  "The  Indian  he  could  circum- 
vent and  ontmanceuvre  at  his  own  games,  aud  at  killing  every 
kind  of  animal  known  in  the  woods  or  on  the  prairies ;  at 
fishing  and  at  lining  bees,  the  oldest  and  best  hunters  acknowl- 
edged Tom's  snpremaey."  (Santa  F6  Fxpediiion,l.,j,.53).  Hence 
the  familiar  term  of  bee-line  for  any  dii-ect  line  from  pkce  to  place, 
such  as  the  bee  chooses  to  return  home.  "  Now  you  make  tracks," 
says  a  hunter  in  Scenes  from  the  Far  West,  "  and  strike  a  bee-Um 
for  home,  or  if  ever  I  catch  you  in  these  diggins  agin,  you  won't 
git  home  any  more,  thafs  aU."  (p.  234.)  "The  boy,  anointing 
his  face  and  hands  with  a  little  tar,  diluted  witli  sweet  oil,  made 
a  bee-Une  for  the  upper  end  of  the  meadow."  (Putnam's  Magazine, 
July,  1870.)  A  rich  store  of  honey  ia  often  found  in  hollow  trees, 
among  which  the  bee  seems  to  prefer  the  gum-trees  (Liquidambar 
styr^eifiua),  which  grow  to  a  large  size  both  in  swamps  and  in 
diy  woods.     It  has  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  bark,  if 
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wounded  in  summer,  dietile  a  fluid  gum  or  resin  in  very  small 
quantity,  wliich  has  an  agreeable  fragrance,  and  is  o:6«n  chewed 
at  the  South.  If  the  tree  should  be  hollow,  it  is  called  a  bee-tree. 
This  preference  of  the  bees  has  led  to  a  curious  process  of  retaha- 
tion.  The  large  but  short-lived  trees,  when  they  once  begin  to 
suffer,  soon  become  hollow,  decaying  at  the  heart  and  leaving  a 
shell  of  some  few  inches  in  thickness.  Then  they  are  cut  in  con- 
venient lengths  to  make  casks,  and  among  other  hollow-wai-e  also 
beeliives ;  hence  the  latter  are  frequently  called  bee-gums  or  gums 
simply,  furnishing  the  captive  bees  the  same  home  they  chose  in 
tlie  free  woods.  The  fruit  of  the  bee-hunter's  skill  is  highly  ap- 
preciated in  his  lonely  cabin  where  sweets  are  not  abundant,  and 
hence  honey  is  a  favorite  word  in  the  backwoods  for  real  or  verbal 
sweetness.  A  ludicrous  application  of  thetenn  was  found  in  an 
advertisement  in  a  Tuscaloosa  newspaper :  "  Notice.  Persons  in- 
debted to  the  Tuscaloosa  bookstore  are  respectfully  solicited  to 
pay  their  last  year's  account  forthwith.  It  is  of  no  use  io  honey  ; 
payments  must  be  made  at  lea'st  once  a  year  or  I  shall  run  down 
at  the  heels.  I  have  not  spare  change  enough  to  buy  myself  a 
shirt  or  a  pair  of  breeches.  My  wife  is  now  actually  engaged  in 
turning  an  old  pair  wrongside-out,  and  ti-ying  to  make  a  new 
shirt  out  of  two  old  ones.  Come,  come,  pay  up,  my  friends ! 
keep  peiiee  in  the  family,  and  enable  me  to  wearmy  breeches  right- 
side-out!"  (September  31st,  1870.)  But  tlie  worst  use  of  the  sweet 
word  is  probably  made  in  the  formation  of  honey-fogh,  in  the 
sense  of  swindling  or  cheating.  Mr.  Bartlett  suggests  that  the 
curious  word  may  have  its  origin  in  the  Lancashire  coiiey-f ogling, 
mentioned  by  Halliwell,  as  meaning  to  lay  plots.  It  was  loiig 
confined  to  Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  then  went  .to  the  Great 
West,  and  with  the  general  advance  of  refinement  has  found  a 
resting-place  in  the  lips  of  Colonel  Susan  B.  Anthony — as  West- 
em  papers  call  her  in  admiration  of  her  courage  —  who  uses 
honey-fugling  for  "kissing,"  in  her  lectures  on  Women's  Eights. 
"What  is  Honey-Ftigling  (sic)?"  asks  a  writer  in  Harper's 
J/bn(7i?y,  and  receives  the  answer:  "It  is  cutting  it  too  fat  over 
the  left;"  a  suggestive  if  not  very  clear  explanation.  (July,  1858.) 
This  fondness  of  sweet,  things  has  led  to  the  curious  espression 
of  souring  on  an  unpleasant  task  or  occupation.  As  the  English, 
swain  is  said  to  be  "  sweet"  on  his  lady-love,  so  the  Texas  youth 
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sours  on  the  beauty  that  will  not  listen  to  his  addresses,  and  the 
man  who  abandons  his  plantations  to  take  up  some  other  busi- 
ness, is  said  to  have  "soured  on  planting." 

The  backwoodsman  flnds  at  home,  besides  honey,  the  long  and 
short  sweetening,  peculiar  to  the  West ;  the  former  representing 
molasses,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  molasses  imported 
into  New  England  from  the  West  Indies  was  known  by  that 
name ;  the  latter  meaning  stare-sugar,  or  sugar  made  from  ilie  caue. 
For  the  settler  has  also  tree-sugar  made  from  the  sugar-maple, 
aa  it  is  called  (Acer  saocharinnm),  and  is  apt,  when  his  farm  is  an 
old  one,  to  own  qnite  a  sugar-orchard,  L  e.,  a  coDection  of  maple- 
trees,  preserved  and  watched  over  in  the  forest,  from  which  he 
derives  the  necessary  supply.  A  mere  clnrap  of  such  trees  neiir 
his  house  he  is  disposed  to  call  only  a  sugar-camp.  Sugar-parties, 
during  which  the  sap  collected  in  large  vessels  is  boiled  down  in 
the  still  wintry  woods,  amid  much  merriment  and  innocent  mirth, 
are  common  from  Vermont  down  to  Western  Virginia,  wherever 
the  noble  tree  will  grow  that  gives  its  sweet  blood  to  man ;  and 
the  gatherings  of  young  people  in  the  beautiful,  groves  to  eat  the 
wai'm  sugar  are  practically  hut  very  prosaically  balled  sugarrlicks. 
Even  the  verb  to  sugar  off  is  derived  from  this  custom  of  eating 
the  maple-sugar  as  it  is  ponred  off  in  its  hot  state  on  tlie  snow 
around,  thus  making  a  dainty  compound  resembling  ice-cream ; 
which  at  home  is  often  produced  by  a  similar  mixture  with  tree- 
molasses.  The  latter  enables  his  thrifty  housewife,  who  is,  how- 
ever, always  a  "  lady,"  to  make  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  sarves, 
as  he  invariably  calls  the  pi-eserves,  of  which  all  Western  men  are 
said  to  be  peculiarly  foud — no  doubt  from  the  natural  instinct 
which  makes  .them  choose  saccharine  substances  as  an  offset  to 
the  large  quantities  of  fat  and  meat  they  consume.  This  sweet 
tooth  hasevidently  been  caiTied  to  the  West  from  the  first  settlers 
of  the  East,  for  even  there  still  Ungers  a  tendency  to  prefer  pies 
and  preserves  to  bread  and  meat,  and  sugar  is  a  term  used,  like 
honep  in  other  countries,  for  all  that  is  sweet  in  taste,  affection,  or 
— wealth.  To  sugar  off  is  one  of  those  expressions  the  thorough- 
bred Yankee  rolls  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue  when  speak- 
ing of  a  large  fortiine  or  a  rich  inheritance.  Thus  we  find  it  in  a 
recent  notice  of  the  humorous  author:  "Josh  Billings,  who  comes 
of  a  wealthy  fainiLy — Sbaws  of  Lanesborough  in  J" 
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and  it  is  estimated  that  hie  estate  -would  sugar  off,  as  they  say  in 
Vermont,  abont  $300,000.  Joshua  is  now  about  fifty  years  old, 
tall,  round-shouldered,  and  an  oddity,  always  carrying  about  on  hia 
features  an  expression  indescribably  ludicrous."  (^Harper's  Bazar, 
March  13, 1871.) 

The  backwoodsman's  table  is  otherwise  very  modest,  and  knows 
no  pecnliai-  dishes  save  the  very  simplest.  Gold  flour,  as  he  calls 
it,  is  a  delicacy,  tliough  it  consists  but  of  parched  and  pulverized 
Indian  corn  mixed  with  sugar;  a  few  spoonfuls  are  stin-ed  in  a 
tin  Clip  with  water,  and  make  a  good  meal  when  othei-  food  is  not 
to  be  had.  On  the  Texan  trail  travellers  are  very  apt  to  provide 
themselves  with  this  compound,  making  it  more  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  spices ;  in  this  foi-m  it  appears  as  pinole  in  all  the 
regions  where  Spanish  used  to  be  spoken.  His  daily  fare  is 
designated  as  common  doings,  a  term  which  is  transferred  from 
the  log-cabin  to  the  great  marts  of  the  "West,  and  then  denotes  any 
ordinary  transaction  in  contrast  with  those  that  are  very  large  or 
peculiarly  pi-ofitable.  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  says  a  poor  frontiers- 
man's wife,  when  she  hears  of  a  Federal  officer  who  is  to  take  up 
his  quarters  at  her  cabin  for  a  day ;  "I  can't  give  him  common 
doings  ?  And  thar  Jim's  gone  away  and  I  can't  send  him  over  to 
Billy's  wife,  or  I  might  get  ap  some  chichen-fixings.  for  him." 
(Colonel  Marcy,  Anay-IAfeon  the  Border,  p.  117.)  If  the  lattei- 
dish,  highly  esteemed  all  over  the  West  and  South  as  a  delicacy 
for  great  occasions,  or  a  turkey,  come  to  the  table,  they  are  sure  to 
be  accompanied  with  piles  of  stuffming,  as  the  usual  stuffing  of 
herbs  and  some  relish  rs  called  in  the  fullness  of  Western  speech. 
A  very  curious  term  is  connected  with  the  fondness  of  Western 
men  for  coffee  and  tea :  "I  take  my  tea  harfoot,  said  a  backwoods- 
man, when  asked  if  he  wonld  take  cream  and  sugar,"  using  as 
J.  E.  Lowell  obsei-ves,  in  this  very  novel  signification  an  old 
Enghsh  term,  written  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  the  Coven- 
try Plays.  Lean  meat  he  calls,  in  the  same  brief  manner,  simply 
poor-doe,  without  regard  to  the  animal  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

Good-natured,  and  even  kind-hearted,  as  the  backwoodsman 
generally  is,  his  language  is  full  of  extreme  words  and  eccenti-ic 
phrases,  which  do  not  always  justice  to  his  real  character.  His 
solitary  hfe,  however,  begets  not  only  sturdy  independence,  but 
also  utter  disregard  of  mei-o  conventionalities,  and  the  rough  life 
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lie  must  needs  lead  in  constant  strife  with  nature  and  with  rival 
claimants  of  the  Boil,  soon  makes  its  impress  upon  his  speech  also. 
Many  a  peculiar  term  is,  of  course,  taken  here,  as  in  every  pro- 
fession and  special  pursnit  of  life,,  from  the  objects  around  him, 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  He  tooTks  like  a  beaver,  but  in 
saying  so  only  follows  the  usage  established  long  ago,  for  already 
in  IW?  there  appeared  in  the  Boston  Hehearsal  the  following 
advertisement ;  "  To  be  sold  by  the  printer  of  this  paper,  the  very 
best  negro  in  this  town ;  is  as  hearty  as  a  horse,  as  brisk  as  a  bird, 
and  will  work  like  a  beaver."  The  phrase  has  become  common 
property,  and  hence  we  find  that  "  The  Radicals  loorhed  like 
heavers,  biit  they  were  so  far  outnumbered,  that  I  should  hot 
wonder  if  the  Democracy  got  at  least  half  the  votes  at  this  point," 
{Savannah  Republican,  Nov,  14, 1870.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  use  of  beaver  for  a  hat  has  entirely  ceased,  giving  way  to 
"  gossamer,"  or,  in  modern  slang,  "  goss,"  while  the  term  is  still 
used  in  the  South  and  among  old-fashioned  people.  The  Beaver- 
tree  (Magnolia  glauca),  is  so  called  in  the  West,  while  elsewhere  it 
is  more  gena-ally  known  as  Castor-lree,  in  either  case  from  the 
fact  that  the  beavers  (Castor  americanus)  use  the  hark  as  food  and 
the  Tvood  for  their  ieaver-dams.  The  gi-eat  importance  which  a 
crop  of  grass  has  for  all  stock-raisers  and  the  Indians,  whose  veiy 
life  depends  on  the  buffaloes  finding  food  and  their  horses  pasture, 
has  led  to  the  use  of  the  peculiar  phrase  in  which  the  youth,  who 
is  no  longer  a  boy  and  not  yet  a  man,  is  picturesquely  said  to  bo 
between  grass  and  hay.  The  fii'e  made  in  the  woods  consists  of 
large  logs  piled  one  ujron  another,  and  hence  in  the  West  a/re  is 
built,  and  very  rarely  made  as  elsewhere.  The  raccoon  fuiniishes 
the  suggestive  idea  of  a  coon's  age  for  a  long  time,  and  of  a  gone 
coon  instead  of  the  English  phrase,  "  a  gone  goose."  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Giddings  said,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in  1845,  "  Besides  the 
acquisition  of  Canada,  which  is  put  down  on  all  sides  as  a  gone 
coon,  other  brilliant  results  are  to  ensne  from,  the  possession  of, 
Canada."  The  mountaineer  is  apt  to  modify  the  phrase  to  suit 
his  favorite  animal,  and  speaks  of  a  ruined  person  as  a  go7ie  beaver. 
The  Sw.ci^uggests  to  the  hunter  the  idea  of  being  hea/rty  as  a 
biick,  and  makes  him  speak  of  btick  ague,  or  buck  fever,  when  he 
wishes,  to  describe  the  nervous  agitation  of  the  inexperience!^ 
sportsman;  so  that  G.  W,  Kendall  wrote:  "There  is  averyc 
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mon  disease  pi-eyaleiit  among  yonng  and  inexperienced  hnntera  in 
Texas,  which  is  known  as  the  inch  ague."  (Santa  Fb  Expedition, 
II.,  p.  321.)  The  brick  fly  is  the  insect  which  plagues  the  deer  at 
certain  seasons,  so  as  not  nnfreijiiently  to  drive  them  from  their 
fevorite  feeding-gronnd ;  but  whether  the  huch  negro  obtains  his 
name  from  the  animal  or  from  the  general  meaning  of  buck  as  a 
slang  term  for  strong  or  Insty,  is  not  so  evident.  "  Cries  of:  there 
he  goes !  were  heard,  as  the  skirmishers  advanced,  and  a  h^g  itich 
negro  was  found  in  a  hollow  laying  (sic)  on  his  iaco,  playing 
possum,  and  he  actually  allowed  liimself  to  be  turned  over  on  the 
back  and  kicked  several  times  before  he  would  acknowledge  that 
he  was  alive."  (Nashville  Banner,  January  8, 1871.) 

The  raccoon's  favorite  resort,  the  gum-tree,  furnishes  him  with 
another  figure  of  speech.  This  tree,  the  Sweet  Gum,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  grows  up  very  tall,  and  begins  to  spread  its  branches 
only  at  a  great  height  irom  the  gi-ouud,  a  feature  which  makes  it 
the  place  of  refuge  for  opossums  as  well  as  raccoons,  when  they 
are  hotly  pursued.  Up  there  in  his  leafy  retreat  the  anim:il  is 
well  hid  from  dog  and  hunter  alike,  and  frequently  defies  all  their 
efforts.  This  is  what  the  Western  man  calls  coming  the  gmrt' 
game,  and  he  applies  the  phrase  with  great  shrewdness  and  force 
to  any  case  in  daily  life  in  which  he  thinks  he  sees  a  desire  to 
oven-each  him  by  concealment.  *'  You  -can't  come  that  gum-game 
over  me  any  more,"  says  a  Kansas  man  to  a  squatter,  whose  farm 
he  wished  to  pnrchase,  when  the  latter  claims  to  have  some  ficti- 
tious title,  "  I've  been  to  the  land-office,  and  know  all  about  the 
place."  (Kansas  Ciii/  Advertiser,  May  7,  1869.)  The  word  is  not 
unknown  to  the  Eastern  States,  for  J.  E.  Lowell  uses  it  in  the 
same  sense :  "  You  can't  gum  me,  I  tell  ye  now,  and  so  you  needn't 
try."  (Bigloio  Papers,  I.,  p.  135.)  The  old  English  phrase,  as 
stupid  as  a  coot,  quoted  by  HaUiweU  already  as  an  "  old  proyerr 
hial  saying,"  is  quite  at  home  on  Western  low  grounds,  and  finds  a 
companion  in  the  local  expression,  "he. is  si  poor  coot."  Of  the 
same  nature  is  the  ex-pvea^on, "  straight  as  a  loon's  leg,"  in  ailusion 
to  the  peculiar  leg  of  the  Worthem  Diver  (Bolymbue  glaciahs). 

Prom  the  cock's  spur,  not  unfrequently,  as  in  England,  supplied 
with  a  steel  spur,  he  derives  the  use  of  heeled,  in  the  sense  of  armed 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  in  California,  especially,  a  man  giving 
an  account  of  a  fight,  is  apt  to  be  asked :  "  Were  both  men  lieekdf 
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The  turkey  is  to  the  Western  man  a  gobbler,  a,  name  most  likely 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  very  peciiliar  noise  made  Ijy  the 
proud  bird  ivhcn,  shutting  his  eyes  and  heating  his  wings,  he 
dances  like  a  madman  on  his  branch,  and  calls  for  his  mate  to 
come  and  admire  his  out-spread  tail  and  crimson  adornments. 
There  is  a  negro  melody,  familiar  in  Georgia,  which  in  the  refrain 
attempts  to  imitate  this  goibU — the  only  feasible  method,  it  has 
been  said,  of  talking  turkey  yet  discovered : 

"  Ole  mai'a  William  lie  gone  to  legialatui', 
Ah  1  cliocaloga,  cliocaJoga,  cliocalog  I 
Young  mars  John,  lie  done  come  lioiue  irom  college, 
All !  chocaloga,  chocaloga,  chocalog  I" 

A  hunter  in  the  Far  West  writes :  "  I  had  gone  some  fifty  yards 
up  the  fork,  when  I  saw  one  of  the  gohUers  perched,  with  his 
bearded  breast  to  me,  upon  a  horizontal  limb  of  an  oak,  ivithin 
easy  shot."  (Buxton,  Adventures  in  the  West,  p.  347.)  The  war 
brought  with  its  lai-ge  stock  of  old  and  cant  terms  also  the  use  of 
gobbling  np,  instead  of  "  taking  from  the  enemy,"  a  meaning  de- 
rived from  the  voracity  which  is  generally  conveyed  by  gobbling. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  is  credited  with  the 
first  experiment;  he  wrote:  "Nearly  four  hundred  prisoners  were 
gobbled  up  after  the  fight,  and  any  q^uantity  of  ammunition  and 
pro^-isions."     (July,  1861.) 

Even  domestic  animals  appear  in  a  new  light  in  the  Great  West, 
and  this  gives  rise  to  new  meanings  of  familiar  terms.  California, 
for  instanccj  forms  its  vast  flocks  of  sheep  into  bands,  of  about 
a  thousand  each,  and  employs  Iterders  to  tend  its  valuable  cattle. 
The  former  is  hence  called  ^heep-Aerder,  and  not  shepherd,  be- 
cause the  keeping  of  sheep  is  considered  unfit  for  man,  and  no  one 
will  own  to  iti  Formerly  the  work  was  done  by  Indians ;  then  by 
such  immigrants  as  were  utterly  unable  by  any  exertion  of  their 
own  to  earn  a  living ;  and  finally  the  task  has  come  down  to  the 
despised  greasers  or  "  vagrant  miners,  who  gamble  off  their  wages 
as  soon  as  they  receive  them,  or  runaway  sailors  from  Frisco,  who 
sell  their  blankets  for  a  pillow-case  of  biscuits,  and  then  go  two 
days  without  eating  anything,  or  vagabond  soldiers,  who  fall 
asleep  at  their  post  and  let  the  coyotes  pull  away  a  sheep."  (Over- 
land  Monthly,  Februai-y,  1871,  p.  143.)     The  Stool-Pigeon,  also,  as 
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familiar  to  Bnglisli  ears  as  to  ours,  exists  here — and  even  in  tlie 
Eastern  States— atill  in  both  its  primary  signiiieation  and  its 
figurative  extension.  In  tlie  former  it  means  the  pigeon,  with  its 
eyes  stitched  up,  fastened  on  a  etoo!,  -which  can  be  moyed  up  and 
down  by  the  hidden  fowler,  an  action  which  causes  the  bird  to 
flutter  anxiously.  This  attracts  the  passing  flocks  of  wild  pigeons, 
which  alight  and  are  caught  by  a  net,  which  may  be  sprung  over 
them.  The  figurative  stool-pigeon  is,  of  course,  only  the  decoy- 
duck  in  another  form. 

A  veiy  peculiar  term,  full  of  instruction  in  showing  the  origin 
of  many  similar  words,  is  the  name  of  Maverick,  used  in  Texas 
to  designate  an  unmarked  yearling.  It  is  derived  from  the  Hon, 
Samuel  Maverick,  of  San  Antonio,  who  removed  to  Western 
Texas  thirty  years  ago,  driving  with  him  some  three  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  then  the  largest  hei-d  in.  all  the  country.  He 
estabhshed  a  ranoJie,  and  placed  an  old  negro  there  in  charge  of 
the  cattle,  to  mark,  brand,  and  see  after  them.  Unfortunately 
this  mau  was  more  given  to  the  bottle  than  his  business,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  many  a  caLf  and  colt  went  "unmarked.  The 
neighbors,  having  much  smaller  hei-ds,  were  very  careful  to  mark 
and  brand  every  one  of  their  calves  during  the  early  spring  and 
summer.  The  spring  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Maverick's  large 
herd  these  rancheros  noticed  a  number  of  unmarked  yearlings, 
and,  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  his  steward,  naturally 
concluded  that  they  were  the  new-comer's  property,  and  hence 
called  them  maverichs,  so  that  the  veiy  absence  of  a  mark  and 
brand  was  taken  as  evidence  of  his  ownership.  As  the  number 
of  cattle  rapidly  increased,  there  were,  of  course,  many  unmarked 
yearlings  running  aboiit  that  belonged  to  other  owners  and  were 
well  known  as  such ;  nevertheless  the  name  clung  to  every  calf 
with  long  or  umnntilated  ears,  and  to  this  day  every  yearling 
without  a  mai-k  is  a  maverick.  Any  owner  of  a  lai-ge  herd  con- 
siders himself  authorized  to  brand  a  mavench  which  he  finds  on 
or  near  his  ranche,  and  this  operation  is  called  to  jack  a  maverick. 
"With  this  process  of  marking  or  branding  young  cattle,  so  as  to 
show  to  whom  it  belongs,  another  term  is  closely  connected,  the 
word  counterhranding :  when  marked  cattle.  ai«. sold  the  mark  is 
burnt  in  a  second  time  on  the  opposite  side,  thus  destroying  the 
force  of  the  original  brand,  and  this  process  is  called  counter- 
iranding  cattle. 
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The  crooked  stich  that  wiU  not  fit  into  tbe  pile,  bDComes  the 
familiar  nickname  of  a  cross-gi-ained  person  who  does  not  suit 
society,  and  liae,  as  such,  made  its  way  back  again  to  the  Bast, 
where  it  reappears  in  J.  R  Lowell's  Biglow  Papers  thus : 

like,  like  olii-(I  swow, 

le)— I'll  go  hack  to  my  plough." 

Snakes,  whom  the  backwoodsman  hates  for  a  good  reason  "and 
■with  intense  bitterness,  furnish  him  with  several  gi-aphic  expres- 
sions. He  has  his  snake-lences  and  countless  makeroots,  reputed 
to  cure  snake-bites,  and  mostly  inherited  from  the  Indiana,  from 
the  Seneca  snaherooi  (Polyga  Seneca)  at  the  North,  to  the  Vir- 
ginia maheroot  (Aristolochia  serpentaiia)  in  the  South,  one  of 
which  at  least  was  known  to  the  Prenoh  settlera  as  serpent-A-son- 
netles,  and  is  to  this  day  looked  npon  as  an  infallible  remedy. 
The  horror  with  which  he  diseoTers  a  snake— or  under  a  rock 
perhaps  a  whole  so-called  nest  of  snakes,  containing  hundreds 
closely  interlaced  and  hissing  furiously  at  the  intrnder — haa  sng- 
gested  to  him  the  picturesque  phrase  of  waUng  snakes  with  a 
double  meaning.  In  grim  allusion  to  the  wriggling,  hissing 
crowd  of  hideous  creatures,  he  speaks  of  a  peculinrly  noisy,  bois- 
terous frolic  as  a  waking  of  snakes,  such  as  J.  E.  Lowell  refers  to  in 
the  Imes — 


"  This  goin'  whei'e  gloiy  awaila  ye,  hain't  o. 
And  if  it  wam't  for  soffiMn'  snakes,  Td  ho  home  agin  short  metre." 
{Biglow  Papers,  I.; 
The  other  meaning  is  derived  from  the  sense  of  sudden  terror 
excited  by  the  discovery,  and  makes  waMng  snakes  equivalent  to 
"  running  away  quickly,"  "  a  highly  probable  result  in  a  country 
where  a  traveller  about  to  start  in  the  morning,  is  pleasantly 
informed  by  the  landlord,  that  there's  a  smai-t  sprinkling  of  rattle- 
snakes on  Eed  Enn,  and  a  powerful  nice  day  to  sun  them- 
selves." (Carlton's  The  New  Purchase,  I.,  p.  85.)  Not  manyyears 
ago,  negroes  living  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Eidge  would  ask 
leave  "to  be  gwin'  vjakin'  snakes"  for  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  who  wanted  some  specially  fine  specimens  of 
rattlesnakes  for  friends  abroad,  or  for  the  students,  who  had  them 
pitted  against  each  other  on  the  great  lawn  of  the  institution,  and 
heartily  enjoyed  the  terrific  combats  which  the  snakes   would 
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continno  sometimes  for  lioars.  Western  men  have  a  special  dis- 
like to  any  indirect,  nnderliand  proceedings,  and  term  tiiem  mak- 
ing, so  tliat  even  in  politics  a  man  is  said  to  snake,  if  lie  ti-ies  to 
obtain  an  advantage  by  such  influence.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
STiahing  means  quite  ae  frequently  to  catch  or  to  draw  swiftly 
from  any  place.  W.  S.  Mayo  describes  a  straggle  with  an  Indian 
thus :  "  He  made  a  spring  at  a  rail-fence,  and  I  believe  would  have 
gone  over  it  at  the  first  jump,  but  just  as  he  cleared  the  ground  I 
woUopped  the  hoop  around  him  and  snaked  him  back,  head  over 
heels ;  he  gathered  himself  hke  a  frightened  deer  and  cleared  the 
fence  the  next  jump,  easy."  {Kuholah,  p.  17.)  Major  Downing,  ax 
his  Letters,  uses  it  as  a  political  effort,  when  he  says  of  his  great 
hero,  General  Jafikson :  "  We  snaked  him  out  of  the  scrape  as 
slick  aa  a  whistle."  (p.  14.)  This  phrase,  however,  com^  not 
directly  &om  the  snake  itself,  but  from  the  use  which  is  made  of 
the  phrase  to  snake  it  out,  when  applied  by  settlers  to  the  draw- 
ing out  of  stumps  by  means  of  a  long  chain. 

That  even  railways  cannot  escape  the  snake,  and  had  in  former 
days  snake-heads,  which  constituted  one  of  the  most  formidable 
dangers  in  railway  traveUing,  has  already  been  mentioned  else- 
where. 

The  tendency  of  all  Amei-icans  to  use  high-sounding  words  of 
extensive  meaning  for  comparatively  small  matters,  is  nowhere 
more  fully  developed  than  in  the  West  Hei-e  even  small  objects 
are  not  broiight,  but  crowded,  and  thus  the  Eev.  Mr.  Cartwright 
even  says  qniuntly :  "  God  Almighty  crowded  me  into  the  world 
bareheaded,  and  I  think  no  more  harm  to  enter  Massachusetts 
bareheaded,  than  for  the  Ijord  to  bring  me  into  the  world  without 
a  hat."  {Autobiography,  p.  IT'S.)  What  elsewhere  is  great  appears 
to  him  nothing  lees  than  cruel,  although  here  also  he  only  follows 
the  example  set  him  by  his  ea.rly  ancestors,  since  Hakluyt  already 
thus  used  the  word.  Mr,  Bartlett  tells  the  pleasant  story  of  a 
man  who,  having  been  quite  seriously  iU,  was  asked  by  the  physi- 
cian who  had  calmed  the  paroxysm,  how  he  felt,  and  i-eplied : 
"  Oh,  doctor,  I  am  powerful  weak,  but  cruel  easy."  (Dictionary, 
p.  170.)  On  'the  other  hand,  the  Western  man  takes  the  much 
debated  word  mss,  and  employs  it  where  he  wishes  to  express 
anything  but  a  ciirso,  often  even  affection.  There  is  a  touching 
incident  mentioned  in  F.  B.  Harto's  Luck  of  Roaring  Gamp, 
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whore  a  rough,  wicked  miner,  Kentuck  Joe,  goes  to  see  a  new- 
born baby,  and  finding  his  finger  clatched  by  the  little  creature, 

breaks  forth  ecstatically  in  the  words ;  "  The  d d  little  cuss  I  he 

rantled  with  my  finger !"  holtling  that  finger  a  little  apart  from  its 
fellows  and  examining  it  curiously.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
term  comes  really  from  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  mirse,  as  most 
authorities  state,  or  is  an  abbreviation  of  customer,  with  the 
primary  idea  of  what  is  frequently  called  a  bad  or  an  ngly  customer. 
The  latter  theory  might  be  supported  by  the  feet  that  a  cuss  is,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  by  no  means  always  a  curse,  and  that  a 
low,  miserly  person  is  very  apt  to  be  called  a  mean  cuss,  which 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  viean  customer.  This  would  apply 
even  to  a  case  like  the  following,  taken  from  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune :  "  I  had  oft  heai-d  tell  of  Yankees,  but  never  knew 
what  mean  cusses  they  were,  until  I  met  a  few  of  them  at  Wash- 
ington." The  noun  cussedness,  also,  is  by  no  means  always  need 
in  utter  condemnation.  "  He  done  it  out  of  pnre  cussedness," 
means,  of  course,  out  of  sheer  wickedness  and  malignity,  and  in 
this  sense  the  Coventry  Plays  already  employ  curspdnesse.  But 
qnite  as  frequently  cussedHess  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
resoluteness  and  obstinate  courage,  as  in  John  Hay's  popular  song 
of  Jim  Btudsoe  of  the  Prairie  Bell : 

"  Through  the  hot-black  breath  of  the  burnin'  boat 
Jim  Blttdsoe's  voice  waa  heard, 
And  they  all  bad  trust  in  hia  cussedness, 
And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word," 

The  term  has  even  been  traced  back  to  a  French  origin,  ftx)m 
the  fact  that  the  same  tenn  is  used  in  Franco.  St.  Simon  uses  it 
and  confesses  its  usefalness.  Speaking  of  the  Abb6  Dnhois,  he 
says:  "Qui  ^tait  en  plein  ce  qn'en  mauvais  Fran5ais  on  ap^jelle 
nn  sacre,  maia  qui  ne  se  pent  gufere  exprimer  autrement." 

A  fertile  country,  like  the  western  part  of  Hiinois,  conjnres  up 
pictures  of  fat  kine  and  at  once  receives  the  name  of  Egypt,  from 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  as  the  natives  say,  bat,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  outsiders,  from  the  Egyptian  darkness  prevailing  there. 
This  (mental)  darkness  is  explained  by  the  exti-eme  ignorance  of 
hard-working,  hut  also  hard-drinldng,  low  Germans,  who  first 
settled  there,  and  fottnd  as  predecessors  only  a  "ground-tier"  of 
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poor,  shiftless,  and  ignorant  outcasts  from  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see. Railroads  and  immigration  liave  since  entirely  changed  the 
state  of  things,  and  Egypt  can  boast  of  intelligence  now  as  well 
aa  of  fertility.  Besides  such  special  terms,  the  West  loves  Ug 
TTords' generally,  and  calls  a  week  an  eternal  time,  a  good  oiEcer 
an  almighty  general,  and  a  spell  of  rain  an  everlasting  deluge, 
with  a  tendency  to  form  gradnally  a  Gomic  Bible,  which  is  most 
serioiisly  to  be  deprecated.  Where  other  men  simply  stir,  he  livens 
up,  as  we  are  told  that "  Lucien's  father  hastened  to  liven  up  the  fire, 
and  then  sat  down  near  the  boy,  who,  gun  in  hand,  was  bravely 
watching  the  enemy."  {Harper's  Monthly,  December,  1870.)  If 
he  speaks  to  a  fi-iend  he  hollows,  and  where  a  Northern  man  burns 
to  do  a  thing,  the  Southwestern  hunter  "freezes  for  buffalo- 
meat  and  mountain-doin's."     (Ruxton's  Far  West,  B.) 

This  tendency  is  naturally  incre^ased  when  drink  comes  to  its 
aid;  the  backwoodsman,  working  hard  and  having  few  amuse- 
ments,  is  not  disinclined  to  liquor,  as  his  forefathers  long  ago  taught 
him  to  do,  for  J.  R  Lowell  tells  us  that  he  read  in  the  Puritan 
already :  "  Call  'em  in  and  liquor  'em  a  little."  To  Uquor-up  is 
his  own  improvement.  But  of  all  the  rare  compounds  .knovm  to 
Eastern  bar-rooms,  few  ever  reach  his  secluded  home.  Nor  would 
he  appreciate  the  bewitching  softness  of  "  Long  Linked  Sweet- 
ness," or  the  ecstaey  produced  by  a  "  Kiss  me  Quick" — ^he  likes  to 
talce  it  strong  and  hot.  He  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  old  custom 
of  his  forefathers,  and  takes  a  horn,  as  they  called  the  stout  hom- 
cnp  by  their  side ;  and  if  it  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  Old  Bed-Eye, 
he  likes  it  all  the  better,  for  whiskey  is  his  favorite  drink,  and  the 
red  eyes  it  marks  for  its  own  by  no  means  rare  on  the  frontier. 
"Salted  provisions  and  red-eye  to  boot"  is  the  refrain  of  ni.any  a 
rude  song,  and  if  the  latter  is  fiery  and  raw  it  is  none  the  less 
welcome.  "Formerly  mm  was  the  favorite,  and  largely  produced 
in  the  New  England  States.  The  word  itself,  little  known  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Union  beyond  Tankeedom,  was  brought  into 
the  Middle  States  by  Eastern  temperance  lecturers,  who  often  use 
it  aa  a  poetic  and  objurgatory  term,  instead  of  the  proper  word, 
whiskey."  (Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman.)  The  peculiar  and  by  no 
means  prepossessing  redness  of  face  which  it  is  apt  to  produce, 
first  on  the  nose  and  gi-adually  extending  over  the  cheeks,  is  profes- 
sionally known  as  ruiin-hid;  while  the  victim,  the  habitual  toper. 
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has  confen-ed  upon  him  the  name  of  rum-sucher.  The  State  of 
New  York  alone,  we  believe,  uses  tlie  term  rum-holes  for  its 
smaller  grog-ahops.  Western  men,  once  npon  a  timej  devised  a 
quaint  and  by  no  means  ineiBcient  way  to  avenge  themselves  on- 
a  well-known  zealons  temperance  lecturer,  a  Mr.  Hawkins.  They 
took  his  name  and  applied  it,  in  bitter  derision,  to  an  inferior 
kind  of  mm,  calling  it  HawMns'  Whetstone.  The  hunter  and 
trapper  is  eaid  to  bave  no  otber  reply  to  the  question :  How  are 
you  ?  than  the  expressive  monosyllable :  Dry !  The  state.ment  is, 
of  course,  in  the  highest  degree  unjnst  to  him,  and  the  term  is 
not  even  an  Americanism ;  it  occurs  as  long  ago  as  the  days  when 
the  Middleton  Plays  came  ont,  and  may  be  found  in  many  an  old 
English  poet,  where  it  is  used,  just  as  now,  for  thirsty. 

Wben  the  Western  man  is  not  dry,  he  is  accnsed  of  being  apt 
to  be  on  a  bust,  as  they  call,  in  California,  a  great  drinking-bout, 
accompanied  with  dancing  and  gambliiig,  or  as  the  West  gener- 
ally says  in  its  free  and  easy  way,  on  a  buster.  The  figure  is,  of 
course,  taken  from  the  idea  of  enjoying  a  thing  to  bursting,  and 
OS,  the  latter  word  is  veiy  generally  contracted  into  histing,  the 
buster  need  not  be  sought  for  in  the  word  bustard,  an  old  form  of 
buzzard.  It  means  simply  anything  so  large  or  nnusual  as  to 
"look  like  bursting."  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  England  also, 
and  the  London  boys  used  to  call  the  small  new-made  loaves,  two- 
,penny  busters,  while  the  papers  gravely  stated,  after  Dr.  Hassall's 
revelations  of  aU  the  fearful  adnlterationa  of  bread,  that  "  a  sensi- 
tive person  wonld  somefames  hirst,  if  he  knew  what  he  was  eating." 
A  New  England  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  said  of  a  fiishionable 
evening  dress,  that  it  "bust  open  at  the  top  and  all  over  the 
arms."  The  next  step,  calling  any  astonishing  thing,  person, 
or  event,  a  buster,  is  perfectly  natnraL  The  familiar  use  of  the 
term  led  to  the  following  amusing  scene :  Two  young  midship- 
men accompanied  once  Commodore  Morris,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  to  Court  at  Eio,  and  seeing  two  very  odd  ae  well  as  foreign- 
looking  gentlemen  playing  4cart^,  they  walked  up  to  them  and 
placed  themselves  behind  their  chaii's  to  watcb  the  game.  After 
a  while  one  said  to  the  other,  "  Hal,  whom  will  you  bet  on  ?"  The 
reply  was, "  I'll  bet  on  this  httle  monkey-faced  fellow."  "  Ail  right," 
says  the  first,  "  I'll  go  this  cock-eyed  old  buster  in  the  red  wig." 
The  words  were  hardly  uttered,  wben  np  jumped  the  odd-looking 
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eoupJe— a  brace  of  EnToys  Plenipotentiary— with  fury  in  their 
fa«ea,  to  the  terrified  amaaement  of  the  yoniigsters,  who  had  had 
no  idea  they  ivould  be  understood,  a  fair  inference  from  the  gen- 
eral amonnt  of  linguistic  Icnowledge  possessed  by  their  national 
representatives.  To  the  credit  of  their  Excellencies,  they  soon 
joined  in  the  laugh,  only  cantionijig  their  photographers  to  look, 
for  the  future,  before  they  leaped.  {Lippincotfs  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1871.)  The  verb  is,  of  course,  quite  as  popular  as  the  noun, 
and  a  poor  fellow,  brought  up  before  the  Recorder  at  Wew  Orleans, 
made  this  plea  in  hie  defence:  "Because  I  was  a  good-natured 
fellow,  I  had  to  go  with  them,  frolicking,  teaparting,  excursioning, 
and  Jmsting  generally."  (New  Orleans  Picayune,  Eebruary  14, 
1869.)  To  buss — also  a  Western  term — is,  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent term,  and  quite  as  much  English  as  American,  in  the  sense 
of  to  punch.  "I'll  husi  your  head,"ie  a  popular  threat  in  the 
West.  When  he  is  dry  he  is  very  apt  to  yield  to  the  quit«  pardona- 
ble longing  of  a  lonely  man  in  the  backwoods,  to  hear  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  to  see  human  faces  once  more,  and  to  get 
some  liquor.  He  finds  a  variety  in  name,  if  not  in  reality,  for  the 
West  is  as  rich  in  epithets  for  pure  liquor  as  the  Eastern  States 
ai-e  fond  of  devising  daily  some  new  names  for  conning  mixtures. 
How  he  is  asked  ki  take  a  Stone  Fence,  and  now  a  Railroad,  but 
both  are  simple  whiskey,  so  called,  in  the  latter  ease,  "  because  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  hurries  men  to  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney." (J.  C.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches,  I.,  117.)  The  worst  oilicJcers, 
as  the  signboards  often  have  it  in  uneonscioas  irony,  is  called 
Ghain-Ugldmng,  from  its  terrible  strengtli  and  stunning  effect 
Even  the  word  rotgttt,  nsed  as  far  back  as  in  Heywood's  Eng- 
lish Traveller  and  Addison's  Drummer,  for  a  poor  kind  of  drink, 
and  in  England  still  often  heard  in  speaking  of  small-beer,  has 
here  been  revived  and  made  to  serve  as  a  name  for  particularly 
had  and  fiery  whiskey.  All  these  he  finds  at  the  doggery,  the 
very  expressive  name  of  a  mean  grogshop  in  the  West  and  South. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright  alluded  to  them  when  he  described  a 
camp-meeting,  saying,  "There  was  a  crowd  from  the  floating 
population  of  the  river  and  loose-footed,  (fo^^'er^-haunting,  dis- 
sipated renegades  of  the  towns  and  villages  all  around."  {Auto- 
Uography,  p.  376.) 
It  i?  generally  on  such  occasions,  and  in  such  company  only, 
10 
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that  a  "free  fight"  occurs,  after  the  pattern  of  Irish  frolics,  and 
the  old,  now  obsolete,  practice  of  gouging  was  indulged  in.  S. 
Kercheval  already  refers  to  the  "  detestable  practice  of  gouging, 
by  which  eyes  are  sometimes  put  out,  and  which  rendered  the 
mode  of  fighting  frightful  indeed.  It  was  not,  however,  so  destruc- 
tive as  the  stiletto  of  an  Italian,  the  knife  of  a  Spaniard,  the  small- 
sword of  a  Frenchman,  or  the  pistol  of  the  American  or  English 
duellist."  {History  oftlie  Valley  of  Virginia,  p.  351.)  Mr.  Eart- 
lett  remarks  with  patriotic  indignation  that  Gfrose,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, defines  gouging  as  "a  cruel  custom,  practised  by  the 
Bostonians  in  America !"  The  term  is  taken  from  the  carpenter's 
shops,  where  it  is  in  constant  use,  just  aa  Ben  Jonson  employed  it 
in  the  lines : 

"  ^jgoogmn  of  'em  out 
Just  to  tlie  size  of  my  bottles,  and  not  slicing." 

{Denil  is  an  Ass.) 

The  practice,  consisting  of  a  turning  out  "of  the  eye  from  the 
socket  by  the  thumb-nail,  which  was  suffered  to  grow  long  for  the 
purpose,  is  now  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  extinct,  but  the  word  is  still 
occasionally  heard,  as  flaying  ahve  and  skinning  are  used  to  express 
very  hard  treatment^  which  is  threatened  but  never  carried  out. 

The  same  happy  termination  unfortunately  can  not  be  predicted 
of  the  abuses,  and  villanies  transacted  under  the  shelter  of  eo- 
caUed  Lynch  Law,  since  recent  cases,  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
West,  but  (in  IS'i'l)  extending  even  to  New  Hampshire,  prove  the 
strong  hold  which  the  idea  of  popular  justice  has  on  the  Amer- 
ican mind.  Perhaps  no  term  in  the  whole  list  of  Americanisms 
has  been  more  thoroughly  examined  than  this,  and  yet  no  concln- 
sive  proof  has  yet  been  adduced  in  favor  of  any  one  derivation. 
The  oldest  date  assigned  to  it  is  the  year  1498,  when  an  Irishman, 
"James  Lynch,  Mayor  of  Galway,  hanged  his  own  eon  out  of  the 
window  for  defrauding  and  killing  strangers,  without  martial  or 
common  law,  to  show  a  good  example  to  posterity,"  (Extract 
from  Council  Books  of  Galway.)  Lydford  Law,  explained  by  the 
doggerel  lines— 

"Fhst  bang  and  draw, 
Then  hear  the  cauae  by  Lydford  law" 

and  said  to  have  been  practised  under  Eichard  II.,  claims  an  even 
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earlier  date,  but  lacks  the  ominous  name.  Another  . 
found  in  one  Lynch,  who,  in  1687-8,  was  sent  to  America  to  sup- 
press piracy.  As  the  laws  were  not  administered  with  much  rigor 
or  formality  in  the  Colonies,  owing  to  "  the  difficulty  of  adhering 
to  the  usual  forms  of  law  in  the  newly-fashioned  territories,"  it  is 
presumed  that  this  Jndge  Lynch  was  empowered  to  proceed  sum- 
marily against  the  pirates,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  term,  (George 
H.  Bailey  in  Notes  and  Queries.)  The  opinion  which  traces  the 
law  to  one  Lynch,  founder  of  the  town  of  Lynchburg,  in  Yirgiuia, 
is  entirely  unsupported  hy  any  authority,  and  rests  solely  upon  tlie 
identity  of  the  name.  R.  "W.  Emerson  describes  it  thus :  "  Wild 
liberty  develops  iron  conscience.  "Want  of  liberty,  by  strength- 
ening law  and  decorum,  stupefies  conscience.  Lynch  Lmo  pre- 
vails only  where  there  is  greater  hardihood  and  self-consistency 
in  the  leaders."  {Politics,  p.  117.)  The  absurdly  euphemistic 
way  in  which  newspaper  writers  of  the  day  occasionally  indulge 
in  speaking  of  very  grave  matters,  was  recently  shown  in  an  ac- 
count of  Lynch  Law  justice,  thus  described:  "Mr.  Lyon,  of 
Georgia,  who  owned  several  horses  belonging  to  other  parties,  re- 
bently  dislocated  his  cerebral  vertebraa  while  performing  tiying 
feats  at  a  rope's  end,  held  by  said  parties,  for  the  amusement  of  a 
large  crowd."  ("  Personal"  in  a  Western  paper,  December,  1870.) 
A  local  application  of  the  same  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Vigilance  Committees  of  California,  whose  name,  originally  in  ail 
probability  derived  from  the  familiar  Spanish  term  vigilante, 
hae  since  made  its  way  to  other  States  also.  The  French  vigilance 
is,  of  course,  the  same  word,  but  the  connection  with  the  custom 
is  not  so  evident.  These  Vigilance  Oonimittees  originated,  Kke 
Lynch  Law,  in  the  inefficiency  of  the  appointed  authorities  to 
execute  the  law — when  judges  were  intimidated,  juries  partial  and 
guilty  of  the  same  crimes  as  those  they  were  called  upon  to  con- 
demn, and  public  opinion  all  on  the  side  of  the  criminal.  Men 
of  standing  and  character,  who  had  much  at  stake,  then  formed 
themselves  into  a  Committee  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  their 
home  and  to  punish  criminals.  The  first  self-constituted  body  of 
this  kind  was  formed  in  San  IVancisco ;  others  in  New  Orleans 
have  become  quite  famous,  and  even  in  the  Northwest  their  inter- 
position has  been  repeatedly  tolerated.  In  the  Eastern  States  they 
have  never  obtained  the  support  of  law-abiding  citizens,  and  on 
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several  occasions  have  been  very  promptly  suppressed.  In  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  Union  they  continue,  however,  to  exist, 
and  piobably  to  do  some  good,  in  default  of  a  regular  and  efficient 
admmistiation  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  A  recent  instance  is 
thus  described:  "The  Vigilance  Oommittee  in  Los  Angelos 
(California)  has  proved  itself  a  reality  by  its  large  numbers  and 
vigorons  action.  At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning,  of  the  19th, 
throe  hundred  men  assembled  in  Stearn's  Hall,  elected  Mr.  Sig- 
nonret  President,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  try  Mignel  Lachenai 
for  the  murder  of  Jacob  Bell,  and  other  murders  which  he  is 
known  to  have  committed.  After  a  brief  session  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  hang  Lachenai.  At  11  o'clock  the  Vigilantes 
were  divided  into  three  companies  and  marched  through  the 
streets  to  the  jail ;  guards  were  stationed  at  different  points  to 
prevent  interference  with  their  work,  and  a  party  commenced  bat- 
tering down  the  door,  which  consumed  quite  half  an  hour. 
Entering  Lachenai's  cell,  a  rope  was  put  around  his  neck  and  he 
was  led  out  into  the  street.  The  Vigilantes  sun-ounded  him  and 
conducted  him  to  a  corral  some  two  squares  away  from  the  jail, 
and  Jiung  him  at  11.40  A.  m.  In  the  words  he  was  given  time  to 
speak,  he  confessed  his  crime,  but  expressed  no  regret.  The 
sheriff  and  his  men  made  all  the  resistance  possible,  but  they 
were  unable  to  raise  a  man  to  assist  them,  all  believing  in  the 
justness  of  the  Vigilante^  action."  (San  Fi-ancisco  Bulletin, 
December  8, 1870.) 

When  the  man  of  the  Western  frontier  is  not  dry,  he  is  very 
apt  to  be  slewed.  This  term  has  been  traced  to  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent sources,  among  which  the  word  slough,  in  the  West  pro- 
nounced sletv,  is  not  tlie  weakest  claimant.  But  as  the  word  is 
qnite  as  common  in  England,  where  sloughs  are  scarcely  known,  it 
may  there  really  b6  a  sea-term,  derived  from  the  apparent  disorder 
on  board  ship  at  the  moment  when  she  tacks;  the  sails  flap  and 
she  heels  over,  in  which  condition  she  is  said  to  slew.  It  may, 
howe^ver,  also  have  been  suggested  by  the  resemblance  which  the 
slewed  or  half-tipsy  man  bears  to  a  sleigh  at  the  moment  when  it 
goes  round  a  comer,  and  its  peculiar  sliding  motion  is  conveyed 
by  the  New  England  term:  It  slewed  round. 

Great  as  the  backwoodsman  is  in  terms  and  phrases  concerning 
eveiy  object  around  him,  he  la  greatest  by  far  in  speaking  of  him- 
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Belf  or  his  comrade.  The  outsider  of  aU  classes  and  colors  is 
simply  the  slranger  to  him,  and  he  sings  out  to  the  traveller  he 
meets  on  the  trail,  "  Halloa,  stranger,  whan^  may  yon  he  bound  to  ?" 
He  speaks  of  himself  in  mock  modesty  as  tUs  child,  or  more  self- 
asserting,  as  this  horse,  and  his  friend  is  affectionately  greeted  as 
"  Wal,  Ole  Hoss,  how  ai'e  ye  ?"  A  common  challenge,  often  given 
to  a  -whole  company,  around  the  camp-fli-e  or  at  the  har-room,  in 
an  out-lying  settlement,  is,  "Who  dare  set  this  hossf"  {Life  in 
the  Far  West,  p.  171.)  For  the  horse  plays  in  many  ways  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  dramatic  manner  of  speaking  in  the  West,  and 
has  thence  found  its  way  back  to  the  Eastern  States.  The  old 
feeling  of  rude  force  connected  with  the  horse,  prevailing  so 
largely  in  English  as  to  produce  nuraerons  woi-ds,  like  horse-laugh, 
horse-medicine,  and  others,  has  here  heen  strengthened  by  the 
love  of  metaphor.  A  Jiorse  is  the  name  of  a  man  of  energy,  and 
a  Western  man  says  readily,  "He  wasn't  loony  on  a  bargain,  sir, 
no  indeed;  and  be  bad  plenty  of  hard  Awse-aense,  and  took  good 
caie  of  his  property."  (Putnam's  Magazine,  Januaiy,  1868.) 
Hence,  also,  the  two  extremes  of  lowest  and  highest  esteem  are 
both  conveyed  by  horse-terms.  Anything  strikingly  small  and 
insignificant,  from  a  church  to  a  bank,  and  ii-om  a  governor  'to  a 
constable,  is  a  poor  one-horse  affair,  a  figui-e  obvionsly  drawn  from 
the  plough  and  the  wagon.  The  Indignant  settler  who  has  been 
ill-treated,  as  he  iancies,  in  court,  denounces  his  attorney  as  a 
"miserable,  one-horse  lawyer;"  and  the  Yankee  newly  arrived  in 
England  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  "  Liverpool  is  a  poor 
mie-horse  kind  of  a  place,"  a  tei-m  applied  by  Mark  Twain  to  no 
less  a  city  than  Rome  itself.  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  delights  his  readers 
by  his  "  one-horse  shay ;"  and  a  witty  clergyman  of  Boston  in- 
veighed once  bitteriy  against  "  timid,  sneaking,  one-horse  oaths," 
as  infinitely  worse  than  a  good,  round,  thundering  outburst.  The 
wheel-horse  is  the  Western  man's  best  friend,  and  the  wheel-horse  of 
a  political  party  its  main  prop  and  support.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  figure  of  speech  swells  up  to  a  tohole  teamjiha  highest  teim  of 
approbation  Western  men  are  apt  to  apply  to  a  special  fevorite, 
the  "  good  feUow,"  of  England,  as  well  as  the  man  of  great 
wealth  or  marked  energy.  "  I  like  the  judge,"  said  a  man  from 
St.  Louis  to  Mr.  Preseott,  once,  speaking  of  Dr.  Stoiy :  "  He  is 
none  of  your  owe-Zioj-se  lawyers;  he  is  a  whole  torn ;"  and  the  New 
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York  Herald,  not  long  ago,  declai-ed:  "Gnmt  is  a  whole  team,  a 
horse  exti-a,  and  a  dog  under  the  wagon."  Here  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  recommendation  is  gi-aphically  conveyed  by  a  charming 
completeness  of  the  original  flgui'e  of  speech.  The  slang  term  is 
TisejJ  and  abused  with  boundless  license,  and  a  respectable  journal 
once  said  in  sober  earnest:  "Fanny  J'em  continues  to  make  one 
of  Bonnei-'s  team"  (Lippincotfs  Magazine,  July,  1869),  wishing 
to  inform  its  readers  that  the  -well-known  Uterary  lady  still 
contributed  to  Mr.  Bonner's  popular  paper,  the  Ledger.  A 
new  meaning  has  quite  recently  been  added  to  the  word  team, 
since  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  at  Worth  Adams  in  Mas- 
sachusetts :  a  group  of  three  or  four  Chinese  shoemakers  working 
at  the  same  bench- is  called  a  team. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  fondness  for  horse-terms, 
strengthened  by  the  American's  matchless  skill  in  driving  heavy 
stage-coaches  over  roads  that  would  appear  impassable  to  other 
men,  has  led  also  to  the  use  of  the  verb  to  trot  out,  in  the  sense 
of  to  bring  out.  The  term  has  become  quite  famihar  to  politi- 
cians also;  and  in  discussing  the  elections  to  take  place  two  yeai's 
hence,  a  writer  said:  "It  is  a  whole  year  too  early  to  trot  out  a 
candidate  of  our  party  for  the  presidency."  (New  York  Tribum, 
January  33,  IS'i'l,)  It  is  probably  a  pure  Americanism,  on  the 
other  h^nd,  to  apply  the  verb  to  balh  to  the  action  of  horses  when, 
in  going  up-bill,  they  suddenly  stop,  and  refuse  to  move  forward, 
showing,  on  the  contrary,  a  disposition  to  go  back.  In  the  Eng- 
lish sense  to  balk  means  simply  to  fi'usti-ate  or  disappoint,  as  in 
the  sentence  given  in  Bailey:  "Balked  are  the  courts,  and  con- 
test is  no  more ;"  and  as  used  by  Spenser  in  his  Faery  Queen 
(V.,  v.  10.) ;  its  application  to  horses  is,  hence,  by  no  means  inap- 
propriate, and  quite  expressive.  Even  the  slang  phrase  to  cut 
dirt,  vnlgar  but  very  snggestive  as  to  the  effect  of  the  rapid  motion 
of  a  horse  on  a  muddy  road,  must  be  traced  back  to  this  fondness 
for  the  popular  animal,  and  fast  driving.  "Now,  I  say,  old  hoss, 
if  you  don't  hurry  up  and  cut  dirt  like  streak-lightniu',  this  child 
goes  arter  you,  and  you  look  out  for  a  windin'  sheet,  you  hear?" 
{Border  Adventures,  p.  331.) 

A  fine  turn-out,  meaning  originally,  as  in  England,  only  a 
handsome  carriage  with  showy  horses,  has  in  like  manner  come  to 
be  applied  to  any  display;  and  even  a  man  who  builds  a  large 
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house  or  delivers  an  elotjnent  speech  is,  in  the  West,  said  to  have 
made  &fiiie  twiirout.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  see  how  the  phrase 
has  been  changed  in  the  far  South,  especially  in  Texas,  where  the 
same  meaning  is  conveyed  by  the  term  lay-oat.  It  is  probable 
that  the  term  is  a  gambler's  phrase,  referring  to  the  sum  of  money 
which  the  banker  at  monte  "lays  out"  allure  customers.  Now, 
however,  a  man  who  appears  well-dressed  in  the  street,  succeeds 
in  business  or  in  a  venture,  is  said  to  have  made  "a  splendid  lay- 
out." To  roll  out,  on  the  Other  hand,  means  there  to  begin  a 
journey  or  commence  an  enterprise.  The  phrase  originated  in 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  ox-wagon  was  the  only  means  of 
transportation  in  Texas,  althongh  a  few  short  railways  penetrated 
the  State  for  a  short  distance.  Hence  the  teamster  says;  "Irolled 
out  at  sunrise  this  morning,"  and  the  merchant  asks  his  partner, 
consulting  him  as  to  the  expediency  of  beginning  business, "  when 
shall  we  roll  out  ?" 

S"or  is  it  so  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  has  been  maintained  by 
some  modern  writers,  that  the  familiar  tei'm  fast  has  been  derived 
from  the  same  tendency.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  American- 
ism in  its  first  origin,  but  it  has  long  since  made  its  way  into 
England,  ascending  from  the  streets  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
from  the  slang  of  the  giM-shop  to  the  leading  article  of  the  high- 
toned  review.  Its  meaning,  however,  has  changed  with  its  pat- 
rons; it  no  longer  reproaches  the  man,  to  whom  the  epitJiet  is 
given,  with  actual  vice  and  debauchery,  but,  at  the  worst,  desig- 
nates him  as  a  gay,  unsteady,  and  thoughtless  seeker  of  pleasure. 
The  prevailing  idea  seems  no  longer  to  he  the  rapid  rate  to  a  cer- 
tain bad  place,  as  Fielding  suggests,  but  merely  the  rapid  weai-ing 
out  of  health  and  strength  by  late  hours,  high  living,  and  con- 
tinuous excitement.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Dickens  speaks  of  a  fast 
young  man  in  the  Christmas  Story  of  1859.  Unfortunately,  the 
term  has  been  extended  to  the  other  sex  also,  apparently  without 
much  reluctance  or  opposition.  The  fast  yoiing  girl  of  the  period 
affects  masculine  habits,  talks  slang,  drives  fast  horses,  and  advo- 
cates Women's  Eights.  In  England  the  judgment  is  harsher ;  the 
Saturday  Beview  calls  the  fast  girl "  a  young  woman  who  has 
lost  her  respeeb  for  men,  and  for  whom  men  have  lost  their  respect 
also."    (July  38th,  1800.) 

It  is  commonly  assumed,  though  with  doubtful  justice,  that  the 
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odd  estension  of  curt  Sir,  inix)  emphatic  Sirree,  ia  an  effect  of  the 
Western  man's  tendency  to  augment  both  form  and  meaning  of 
the  eommonest  terms.  The  extraordinary  word,  in  the  utterance 
extended  to  a  length  by  no  means  represented  in  its  form,  is  how- 
ever quite  as  familiar  to  the  South  aa  the  West.  A  Hai'd-Shell 
Baptist  preacher  in  G-eorgia  is  reported  to  have  criticised  its  use 
in  this  manner:  "Brelheren,  it  won't  do,  this  talk  that  ain't  pri- 
mitive ;  we  mnsfe  give  up  them  worldly  remai'ks — must  we  not, 
bretheren,  must  we  not,  sisteren  ?  Yes  Sir-ree,  and  no  Sir-ree,  is 
slang  terms  and  forbidden.  I  don't  like  'em  nor  no  broiier  don't 
like  'em,  Fm  determined  to  set  my  face  aginst  them — ain't  ye, 
bi-etheren  ? — Yes  Sir-ree,  boss !  replied  hie  tripping  brother  beliind 
him  in  the  pulpit."  {Putnam's  Magazine,  February,  1855.) 
That  the  term  has  found  its  way  to  the  great  cities,  also,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  police  report :  In  a  case  tried  at  Baltimore, 
a  juror  was  supposed  to  be  intoxicated.  "  The  judge,  addressing 
the  man,  said :  '  Sir,  are  you  dniiik  ?'  The  juror,  straightening 
himself  up,  in  a  bold,  defiant  tone  replied:  'No  Sir-ree,  BobV 
'  Well,'  said  the  judge, '  I  iine  you  five  dollars  for  the  ree  and  five 
for  .the  iob.'"    (Baltimore  Su7i,  March  30th,  1857.) 

An  active  young  man  or  a  bouncing  lass  is  apt  to  be  admiringly 
designated  as  a  roarer,  with  an  evident  allusion  to  some  powerful 
and  formidable  animal  that  roars  in  the  forest  or  on  the  prairie. 
Here  also  an  effort  is  made  to  intensify  the  expression  by  a  curi- 
ous epithet,  having  reference  to  the  catamount:  a  specially  fine 
fellow  of  great  size  and  strength  is  called  a  ring-tailed  roarer. 
Screaming  seems  to  impress  the  Western  man  with  the  sanie 
sense  of  sti'Ongth  and  valor,  for  a  screamer  is  another  favorite 
term  of  admiration.  "Why,  boys,"  said  a  Georgia  Cracker  to  a 
colored  soldier  of  the  Federal  Army,  during  Sherman's  famous 
march,  "if  them's  the  kind  your  regimen  is  made  off,  I  knocks 
under:  them's  screamers."  (EecoUections  of  the  War,  p.  SIT. 
By  a  Lady.)  If  animal  spirits  are  a  little  too  prominent,  and 
assert  themselves  with  vehemence,  they  procui'e  for  the  owner  the 
name  of  snorter,  though  here  also  the  implied  reproof  is  not 
unmixed  with  a  certain  degree  of  admiration  for  the  dash  and  the 
daring,  "  I'm  a  roaring  earthquake  in  a  fight,  sung  out  one  of  the 
half-horse,  half-alligator  sort  of  fellows,  a  real  snorter  of  the 
universe.     I  can  strike  as  hard  as  fourth-proof  lightning  and 
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keep  it  up,  rough  and  tumble,  as  long  &b  sl  wild-cat"  (Thoi-pe's 
Backwoods,  p.  183,  B.) 

The  Mov/ntaineer,  as  the  man  was  called  who  earned  his  pre-, 
canons  livelihood  by  "  hmiting  for  skins"  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Far  West,  ia  fast  disappearing  before  nomadic  cities  and  railways 
crossing  a  continent.  Here  is  his  description:  "Mountaineers, 
when  diveafced  of  their  hunting-coats  of  buckskin,  appeared  in 
bran  new  shirts  of  gaudy  calico  and  close-fltting  buckskin  pants, 
with  long  fringes  down  on  the  outside  seam,  from  the  hip  to  the 
ancle,  with  moccasins  ornamented  with  brighCbeads  and  porcupine 
quills.  Each,  round  his  waist,  wore  his  mountain-belt  and  scalp- 
knife,  and  some  pistols  sticking  in  their  belt."  {Life  in  the  Far 
West.)  A  tow-liead,  originally  nothing  more  than  a  light-haired 
boy,  or,  in  the  Western  rivers,  a  slight  ripple  caused  by  some 
barely  perceptible  obstruction,  is  not  nnfrequently  applied  to  a 
city-man  with  store-clothes  and  carefully  arranged  hair,  contrast- 
ing with  the  long  matted  locks  which  the  backwoodsman  gener- 
ally affects.  The  rouaer  is  not  only  a  man  who  talks  very  load 
and  occasionally  yells,  but  also  any  stai-tling  event  or  exciting 
sermon.  "  That  ar  dare  (deer),  I  tell  you,  was  a  rouser  and  no 
mistake,"  says  the  old  hunter  in  Stories  from  the  Backwoods, 
while  an  accomplished  gentleman  is  thus  spoken  of  in  a  novel : 
"He  ia  a  rouser  at  making  punch,  I  assure  you,  though  he  only 
dps  it  like  a  lady  himself."  (Putnam's  Magazine,  January,  1868.) 
The  English  roughs,  common  only  in  London  and  in  small 
boroughs  at  election  time,  where  they  are  often  known  as"  Iambs," 
abound  unfortunately  in  the  United  States.  They  belong  to  a 
turbulent  class,  recruited  largely  from  the  laboring  and  commer- 
cial population ;  they  drink,  they  swear,  but  they  commit  no 
crime,  save  an  occasional  deed  of  violence  in  times  when  excite- 
ment runs  uniiBually  high,  and  are  for  the  most  part  affiliated 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  contending  parties.  They  are, 
howevei',  not  often  designated  as  roughs,  since  they  prefer  gener- 
ally some  local  name  of  more  or  leas  grotesque  form  and  brutal 
import,  as  Dead  RaMits  in  New  York,  Moyamensing  Hounds  in 
Philadelphia,  or  Blood  Tubs  in  Baltimore.  The  Western  rough  ia 
frequently  a  roustabout— a,  term  evidently  derived  from  the  old 
English  roust,  quoted  by  Jamieson  as  meaning  to  disturb.  He 
is  a  &vorite  character  in  the  West,  noisy,  but  not  necessarily  a 
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rowdyj  and  frequently  a  nsefnl  member  of  society  in  some  capaci- 
ty which  requires  hard  work  and  constant  exposure.  "As  the 
steamer  was  lea,ving;  the  leyec,  about  forty  black  deck-hands  or 
roustabouts  gathered  at  tho  bow,  and  sang  a  rude  Western  eailor'a 
song."  (On  tho  Plains.  Putnam's  Magazine,  September,  1868.) 
But  the  most  carious  of  all  "Western  terms  for  men,  is  probably 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Boston,  which  by  some  strange  freak  of 
language  has  become  the  generic  name  of  all  whites  among  the 
natives  of  Oregon,  "With  this  force  we  marched  out  into  the 
Indian  country,  trussing  that  although  the  savages  were  lit  war 
with  the  Bostons,  the  devil  ivaa  dead,  and  we  should  elude  the 
traces  of  his  lineal  descendants  on  this  march."  {Trail-Making  in 
Oregon.  Overlayid  Monthly,  March,  1870,  p.  304.) 
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Much  has  been  said,  half-admiringly,  half-stieeringly,  of  tlie 
simple,  homeapun  manner  of  American  religion.  There  are  liere 
no  lofty  cathedrals  with  costly  carvings  and  glowing  colors  in 
window  and  vault;  do  stately  deans  with  their  canons ;  eyen  the 
bishops  have  but  quite  recently  adopted  the  silk  apron  and  the 
gilt  crozier,  which  they  had  found  so  attractive  at  the  Lambeth 
Conference.  The  Cathohc  Church  alone  maintains  a  sober 
splendor,  but  the  stern  Pi-esbyterian,  with  his  Puritan  abhori-ence 
of  all  outward  form  and  ceremony,  tlio  hard  Baptist,  eschewing 
alike  refinement  and  culture,  and  the  zealous  Methodist,  who 
has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  think  of  anything  but  his 
holy  errand,  seem  strangely  devoid  of  all  that  makes  religiou 
atti'active  to  Eui-opeans.  Perhaps  piety  is  only  the  more  earnest 
in  its  homespun  garb,  and  the  quaintness  and  simplicity  of 
religious  langaage  is  but  a  reflex,  perhaps  an  heirloom,  of  the 
days  when  the  older  English  divines  also  spoke  plainly,  even 
bluntly,  and  men  generally  faced  the  facts  of  spiritual  experience 
more  boldly  than  is  done  now,  because  they  were  more  closely 
inwoven  in  their  everynSay  life.  All  the  rationalism  and  skepti- 
eism  of  the  New  World  has  not  been  able  to  work  out  the  Puritan 
leaven  of  the  men  in  the  Mayflower,  and  if  religion  is  less  formal, 
perhaps  oven  less  orthodox  here,  it  is  neither  less  sincere  nor  less 
fervid  than  in  the  Old  World. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  our  religious  life  is,  no  donbt,  the 
perfect  fi-eedom  allotted  to  every  one,  old  and  young,  high  and  low, 
to  choose  liis  own  mode  of  worship.  No  law  prescribes  ehurch- 
memiersMp,  as  it  is  commonly  called ;  no  inqniiy  is  made  by  high 
authorities  after  the  religious  standing  of  candidates  for  office; 
no  control  exercised  over  their  attendance  on  church  ordinances, 
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as  is  done  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  As  the  Coflstitution  of 
the  United  States  purposely  abstains  from  the  jnei-e  mention  even 
of  God  and  of  divine  things,  the  citizen  also  is  held  accountable 
to  his  conscience  alone  for  his  religious  convictions.  Society  is 
perhaps  lees  tolerant,  and  while  petitions  have  in  vain  been  sent 
to  Congress  year  after  year  for  'an  open  avowal  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  puhhc  acts,  social  standing  is  only  exceptionally  granted 
to  men  professing  openly  to  be  withont  religion.  Besides,  every 
shade  and  variety  of  faith  and  chm-ch  organization  finds  itself 
protected  here,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  prided  himself  as  much  upon 
being  the  author  of  the  Statute  of  Religious  Liberty  as  upon 
having  written  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Hence  names 
of  new  sects  and  new  meanings  of  familiar  terms  follow  each 
other  in  such  rapid  succession  here,  that  even  the  initiated  is  often 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  origin  and  precise  signification.  The 
langaage  even  has  suffered  from  this  reckless  spirit  of  innovation, 
although  far  more  yet  from  the  peculiar  independence  of  all 
American  ehurchea.  While  in  England  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  and  the  better-trained  preachers  among  the 
Dissenters  are  the  jealous  guai-dians  and  principal  disseminators  of 
pure  Enghsh  throughout  the  country,  in  America  no  such  influ- 
ence is  exercised  by  the  clergy.  The  very  zeal  of  the  majority, 
unhampered  by  English  phlegm  and  Oxford  traditions,  leads  to  a 
freer  use  of  the  language,  and  the  fi-equency  of  extempore  pi-each- 
ing  prevents,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very  careful  composition. 
Methodist  and  Baptist  preachers  were,  until  lately,  isept,  partly 
from  necessity  and  partly  from  choice,  from  obtaining  a  high 
gi-ade  of  education,  -and  being  generally  called  upon  to  address 
utterly  uneducated  hearers,  their  language  was  naturally  adapted 
to  their  own  imperfect  training  and  the  ignorance  of  their  congre- 
gations. Even  the  best-educated  clergymen  were  apt  to  seek  new 
forms  for  their  new  views,  or  ready  to  employ  popnlai'  terms  in 
times  of  public  excitement,  as  when  tlie  disasfrous  fashion  of 
political  sermons  was  still  in  vogue.  Thu8  they  soon  went  far 
beyond  their  brethren  in  England,  who  have  often  been  accused 
of  allowing  much  slang  and  disagreeable  vulgarism  to  c):eep  into 
tlie  pulpits,  which  should  give  forth  pure  speech  as  well  as  pure 
doctrine. 

Thus  the  very  word  religion  itself  oame  early  to  be  abused  and 
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to  be  forced  to  mean  piety.  Certain  sects  began  by  speaking  of 
men  who  wished  to  get  religion,  so  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Cartwright 
could  write  of  his  own  preaching;  "  It  was  remarked  by  many 
that  it  seemed  the  easiest  thing  here,  of  any  place  or  time,  they 
ever  saw,  for  sinners  to  get  religion"  {AutoUography,  p.  27) ;  and 
of  a  friend  of  his :  "  Her  husband  was  a  Methodist,  and  several 
of  their  children  had  got  reUgioti  among  the  young  converts.  This 
ladygotpowerfnlly  convicted  and  concluded  that  she  had  never 
had  any  religion."  (p.  87.)  A  thoroughbred  Yankee  boy,  of, 
Keene,  in  New  Hampshire,  drew  a  nice  distinction  when  he  said : 
"Pa  is  the  piousest  man  in  the  valley,  but  I  enjoys  the  most 
religion."  (Putnam's  Magazine,  Dec,  1869.)  A  person  proposing 
to  Join  a  church  is  expected  first  openly  to  come  out,  that  ia  to 
say,  to  profess  his  religion,  and  then  he  is  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  form  peculiar  to  each  ehnrch,  and  ever  after  known 
as  a  professor  of  religion.  The^cAwrcA  '^  notonlj;_Jhe  bnild- 
■i^&^buJ,_i»iii^xj^to_Eii^irfr^^  congre^tion,  after  Tlie 

a;^toiic  mann^j^ir^pl^ed.m  the'vorde: '"  l^fl'TEeylM 
ordained' them  eHefs"  in  "every  church."  (Acts,  xiv.  23.)  To  join 
it,  application  is  made  to  the  pastor  or  the  deacon ;  hence  the 
acconnt  given  of  "Mr.  Pips,  who  wanted  to  become  tCmember  of 
Pilgrim  church.  It  would  have  made  him  respectable.  Bat 
Deacon  Flagg  replied  to  his  application  gravely,  '  Very  sorry^  Mr. 
Pips,  but  the  church  is  full.  The:Pe  isn't  a  single  vacancy.  If 
there  should  be  one  111  let  you  know.'"  (Putnam's  Magazine, 
Aug.  1868.)  In  the  Metliodist  ehnrch  this  open  avowal  is  fre- 
quently made  by  persons  who  liare  met  with  a  change,  or  have 
been  struck  under  conviction — a  favorite  phrase  at  times  of  great 
excitement — or  who  have  experienced  religion.  Thus  tlie  same 
excellent  divine,  whom  we  have  repeatedly  quoted,  says :  "  When 
they  were  done  preaching,  they  opened  the  way  for  persona  to 
join  the  ehnrch  by  giving  in  their  experience.  If  accepted,  their 
experiences  were  declared  good,  and  the  i-ight-hand  of  fellowship 
was  freely  given,  and  there  was  great  joy  in  the  camp ;  but  it  was 
death  in  the  pot  to  me."  (p.  67.)  Any  person  who  dwells  much 
upon  religious  matters,  or  his  own  state  of  mind,  is  said  to  he 
serious,  a  term  which  perhaps  originally  was  used  with  a  sneer, 
but  now  is  applied  in  all  earnestness  and  approbation.  In  some 
localities,  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  die  church  is 
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also  callM-a-seei'ef^  in  others  a  parish,  without  referring  in  either 
Zs^ia  the  original  meaning :  the  former  is  "  a  parish,  but  without 
territorial  limits ;  the  latter,  a  society  of  persons  united  for  church 
purposes,  but  consistuig  of  persons  only." 

TiiebHilding  ite^£J8-eftlfed-a'-eftw^'onIy  by  some  sects ;  others  , 
followed  tEe  opini^B  of  the  Puritans,  who  "  held  that  a  church 
was  a  body  of  Christiana,  and  the  place  where  they  met  was  a  meet- 
ing-house." {m&ai^B  History  of  New  England,!.,^.  \Z1,'S>.)  This 
was  bat  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  men  of  Plymouth  detei-- 
mined  to  differ  from  their  oppressors  at  home.  "For,"  says  an 
able  writer,  N.  S.  Dodge,  "antagonism  was  their  normal  condition 
of  life.  To  meet  and  pass  an  approaching  vehicle  on  the  left- 
hand  was  then,  and  stillis,  the  custom  in  England;  they  changed 
it  to  the  riglit.  It  had  been  euetomaiy,  from  time  immemorial, 
to  kneel  in  prayer  to  God ;  they  changed  it  to  the  standing  pos- 
ture, whether  in  the  family,  the  social  meeting,  or  in  public  wor- 
ship. Banns  of  marriage  were  in  thek  native  country  proclaimed 
in  church ;  they  advertised  ttiem  iu  the  vestibule.  The  funeral 
service  of  the  Rubric  was  read  there  at  the  burial ;  they  bore  their 
dead  to  the  grave  in  Silence.  They  abolished  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  infant  baptism,  the  prostration  before  the  altar  in  receiving 
the  holy  communion,  and  the  wedding-ring  in  marriage.  The 
evangehsta  and  apostles  might  not  be  designated  as  Saint  Paul, 
Saint  John,  and  the  like,  because  it  savored  of  Papistry ;  the 
Bible  might  not  he  read  without  comment  in  pnblic  worship, 
since  it  was  unproper  conformity  to  hierarchical  service ;  a;nd  of 
holy  days  none  was  recognized  but  Sunday,  which  they  called 
Sabbath.  Good  Friday  gave  place  to  the  annual  Fast  Day, 
always  appointed  on  Thursday,  and  Christmas  to  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  the  autumn. .  The  most  devout  were  never  to  gi'oan  aloud 
during  prayer,  nor  to  say  amen ;  maiTiages  were  to  be  celebrated 
by  civil  magistrates,  who  not  only  gave  the  covenant  to  the  par- 
ties interested,  but  made  the  prayers ;  and  the  melody  of  viols  and 
organs  in  pubtic  worship  was  numbered  with  'Nebuchad- 
neazaa-'s  idolatrous  concert  of  the  cornet,  flute,  dulcimer,  sackbut, 
jffialtery,  and  all  kinds  of  music.'  The  chiirch  was  caUed  meelMg- 
house,  the  aerxice  the  meeting,  and  th6  priest  the  minister.  Sunday 
began  at  sunset  on  the  previous  evening;  thanks  wei-e  returned 
after  every  meal  as  well  as  grace  said  before,  and  fish  made  the 
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Saturday's  dinner  instead  of  Friday's.  Theatres  were  not  per- 
mitted, and  actors  were  flogged.  Officers  of  the  government  were 
selected  from  among  church  mmnbers  only,  and  the  latter  were 
known  to  have  been  converfced  by  being  able  to  name  the  day  and 
the  hour  when  they  had  experienced  the  new  bii'th."  This  Puritan 
leaven  is  still  as  active  as  ever,  and  shows  its  strength  nowhere  so 
strikingly  as  in  matters  and  terms  of  religion.  With  the  Yankee, 
the  meeting-Jiouse,  with  its  steepl&~th.6  word  "  spire  "  is  hardly 
ever  heard  in  America— has  found  its  way  to  every  part  of  the 
IJnioQ ;  only  the  stately  building  of  New  England  is  in  Georgia 
"  built  of  hewn  logs,  nnceiled  and  unplastered,  with  sliding  win- 
dow-shutters of  planks,  having  low  benches  placed  as  in  a  school- 
room, for  seats ;  it  is  situated  in  a  grove  not  far  from  the  village, 
near  a  pleasant  spring  of  water,"  {Southern  Life,  p.  137.) 

The  inside  of  the  meeting-house  is,  however,  not  always  so  sim- 
ple as  it  was  in  the  days  ai  the  Puritans.  Even  then  the  high 
seats  were  much  in  demand,  and  the  yearly  seating,  as  the  assign- 
ment of  seats  according  to  rank  and  office  was  called  in  New 
England,  gave  rise  to  much  silent  envy  and  open  controversy. 
The  custom  still  survives  in  the  annual  renting  of  seats  in  certain 
churches,  on  which  occasion  the  lively  competition  for  choice  pews 
indnces  ambitious  members  to  pay  often  enormous  premiums,  and 
thus  fills  the  treasury  of  the  church  without  trouble  and  com- 
plaint. The  system  of  pews  made  its  way  bnt  slowly  into  some 
of  the  churches,  and  the  word  seat  wa^  long  used  and  abused  in 
this  connection.  Thns  we  are  told  that  the  Methodists  in  the 
West  used  "to  erect  a  shed,  siiflBciently  large  to  protect  5000  peo- 
ple from  rain  and  wind,  and  cover  it  with  hoards,  after  which 
they  would  seat  the  shed,  and  collect  there  people  from  forty  and 
fifty  miles  around."  But  "Since  the  Methodist  Church,"  says 
the  EeT.  Mr.  Cai'twiigbt,  mournfully,  "  has  risen  in  numerical 
.strength  and  become  wealthy,  the  system  of  pewed  churches  is 
fiist  becoming  the  order  of  the  day,"  thus  using  one  of  the  new 
words  of  the  langnage.  As  if  in  derision  of  the  custom,  they  speiilc 
in  S'antucket  of  a  peio-eart,  "  a  kind  of  onfe-horse,  two-wliecleil, 
springless  carriage,  a  sort  of  pew  upon  wheels,  oi'a  box  witboiit 
seats,  simply  to  stand  np  in,  and  with  high  sides,  around  which 
runs  a  rope  to  hold  by."   (N.  P.  "WHlis,  Home  Jo^l■rnal,0(lt,^So'i.) 

The  word  meetiny  gains  a  new  significance  in  the  compound 
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camp-meeting,  a  terra  not  imiTeqiiently  used  in  ridienle  or  reproof, 
though  without  a  shadow  of  excuse.  "  Somewhere  between  1800 
and  1801,"  saya  the  father  of  Western  Methodism,  "m  the  npper 
part  of  Kentucky,  at  a  memorable  place,  called  Cane  Eidge,  there 
waa  appointed  a  aacramental  meeting  by  aomeof  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  at  which  meeting,  seemingly  unexpected  by  minister 
and  people,  the  mighty  power  of  God  was  di^layed  in  a  very  ex- 
traoi-dinaiy  manner.  It  was  kept  up  day  and  night,  protracted  for 
weeks ;  there  were  fi-om  13,000  to  35,000  people  present  at  times. 
It  wae  said  by  trustworthy  witnesses  that  often  more  than  a  thou- 
sand persons  broke  out  into  loud  shouting  at  onee,  and  that  the 

shouting  could  be  heard  for  miles  all  ai-onnd This  was  the 

first  Camp-Meeting  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  and  here  our 
Gamp-Meetings  took  their  rise."  (p.  31.)  The  idea  is  not  new. 
When  St.  Francis  assembled  5000  of  his  followers  on  the  plains 
of  Assisi,  and  held,  what  has  been  carlled  in  the  records  of  the 
I'ranciscan  order,  the  Chapter  of  Mats,  the  people  had  no  other 
shelter  bat  rude  tente  made  of  mats,  just  as  at  camp-meetings  sim- 
ple tents  and  booths  made  of  brancHes  serye  the  purpose.  Wor 
does  the  resemblance  end  here.  The  Saint  had  to  moderate  the 
excesses  of  fanaticism  and  penance  in  which  his  disciples  indulged, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  even  baclcwood-preachers, 
aa  they  are  called  in  the  West,  have  now  to  repress  the  over- 
wrought zeal  of  their  followers. 

In  the  West,  specially  large  and  long-continued  assemblies  of 
this  kind  are  called  Big  Meetings,  whilst  in  the  New  England 
States  they  are  more  commonly  designated  as  Protracted  Meetings. 
Hotiee  is  given  a  long  time  beforehand,  renowned  preachers  are 
announced  as  coming  to  the  help  of  local  ministers,  and  the 
preaching,  praying,  and  exhorting  are  protracted  for  a  week  and 
occasionally  even  for  a  longer  period.  At  all  of  these  various 
meetings,  remvals  are  frequent,  as  is  well  known,  but  certain  fea- 
tures of  these  extraordinary  oecuTrences  among  the  Methodists 
have  led  to  the  technical  use  of  certain  words.  Thus,  persons 
who  are  peculiarly  excited  to  a  consciousness  of  their  sinfulness, 
and  the  necessity  of  seeking  salvation,  ai-e  called  anxious  mourn- 
ers, and  led  by  the  minister  or  deacons  to  the  anxious  heneli  or 
seat,  a  bench  near  the  altar,  there  to  receive, aid  and  comfort.  In 
their  intense  excitement  they  are  apt  to  become  nervous  and  hys- 
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ieFical,  ami  one  of  the  ■symptoms  of  this  state  is  known  as  the  Jeri^. 
The  Eev.  Mr.  Cavfcwright  calls  them  a  new  exercise,  overwhelming 
in  its  effects  on  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  people.  No  matter 
whether  they  were  sinners  or  saints,  his  hearers  "would  be  taien 
under  a  warm  song  or  sermon  and  seized  with  a  eonvalsive  jerk- 
ing all  ova-,  which  they  conld  not  resist,  for  the  more  they  resisted, 
the  more  ihsy  jerked.  More  than  five  hnndred  people  wonld  be 
jerting  at  once.  Proud  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  dressed  in 
silks,  jewelry,  and  prunella,  from  top  to  toe,  would  take  the  jerks. 
At  the  first  jerk  yon  would  see  their  bonnets,  caps,  and  combs  fly, 
while  their  long,  loose  hair  would  crack  like  a  wagoner's  whip," 
At  a  large  reriyal,  where  numbers  of  Arians  attended,  there  was 
a  wholesale  exoi-cism ;  in  that  meeting  the  crowd  fell  by  himdreds ; 
mourners  were  grovelling  on  the  ground  in  every  direction;  the 
cries  of  the  penitents  and  the  shouts  of  those  who  had  gotten  religion 
went  up  without  intermission  day  and  night,  and  amid  them  all 
danced,  and  whirled,  and  flew  about  in  seemingly  uncontrollable 


In  1804,.axfiri^occuiTed  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
other  Western  States,  remarkable  for  another  symptom,  approach- 
ing in  its  character  a  regular  malady..  At  the  large,  open-air 
meetings,  almost  as  soon  as  the  sermon  commenced,  numbers 
suddenly  fell  to  the  ground,  deprived  of  bodily  strength,  and  some 
were  violently  convulsed.  These  affections  received  the  name  of 
Falling  Exercises.  Whirling  Exercises  were  still  more  gi'otesque 
affections,  in  which,  during  a  sermon,  persons  spun  round  like  a 
top  for  upward  of  an  hour,  without  experiencing  any  fatigue, 
precisely  after  the  manner  of  the  dancing  dervises  of  the  East. 
Although  these  symptoms  for  many  yeai-s  accompanied  almost 
all  rehgious  exercises  held  in  the  open  air,  and  attended  by  large 
numbers,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that  they  are  quite  rare  now-a^ 
days,  and  little  encouraged  by  the  majoiity  of  preachers. 

A  chiirch  wishing  to  obtain  a  minister,  depute  some  of  their 
number  to  invite  him,  and  hence  a  reverend  gentleman  tells  us: 
"He  was  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  give  me  what  ministers 
term  a  call,  for  I  then  received  a  letter  from  the  old  pensioners, 
g  me  to  come  and  be  their  chaplain."  (LtpptncoU's  Magazine, 


Oct.,  1869.)    If  the  call  is  accepted,  the  minister  is  said  to  settle, 
so  that  the  biography  of  Bishop  Asbnry  mentions  "his  having 
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been  settled  at  the  early  age  of  seTenteen"  (p.  137)— a  ceremony 
which  in"  his  case  was  simple  enough,  bnt  in  many  chiirches  is 
made  the  occasion  of  much  ceremony  and  great  rejoicings,  giymg 
occasionally  rise  to  an  old-fashioned  infare  or  installation.  He 
becomes  what  m  some  chnrches  is  called  a  stated  preacher,  and 
assumes  now  the  desh,  for  the  distmction  made  in  England  be- 
tween the  pnlpit  and  the  reading-desh  is  not  observed  by  all  the 
chnrches  of  America,  and  in  Hew  England  especially,  the  words : 
"What  we  want  for  onr  security  is  that  the  voice  from  the  pnlpifc 
may  conenr  with  the  voice  from  the  desh,"  would  not  be  vci-y 
intelligible  to  many  pious  readers. 

As  these  calls,  after  the  first,  are  very  apt  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  temptation  of  an  increase  of  salary,  sneerers  have  occasionally 
pretended  to  believe  that  ministers  feel  bound  to  see  what  is 
called  a  Providential  CaU  in  such  an  invitation.  The  sneer  is, 
of  course,  ntterly  unfounded,  although  the  offers  thus  made 
would  probably  prove  irresistible  to  less  unselfish  men.  Even 
where  the  stated  salaries,  as  they  are  called,  seem  moderate,  hand- 
some perquisites  are  apt  to  come  in  with  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Kew  Tear's  rrniembrances  are  quite  fashionable  in  large  cities, 
while  in  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  preachers  have  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  a  custom  peculiar 'to  American  churches, 
and  founded  upon  true  Christian  humility :  they  learn  to  accept 
presents  in  money,  in  provisions,  and  even  in  clothes,  which  they 
would  probably  hesitate  to  accept  in  any  other  walk  of  Ufe.  It 
is  by  no  means  unusual  for  a  liberal  church-member  to  present  his 
pastor  with  a  supply  of  linen,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  new  hat,  or  even 
more  modest  gifts,  though  more  frequently  all  bhe  members  com- 
bine and  have  a  lasket-meeting,  as  it  is  called  in  the  West,  or  in 
the  Eastern  States,  hold  a  donation-party.  On  such  an  occasion 
friends  and  parishioners  appear  suddenly—for  it  is  generally  a 
surprise-party  at  the  same  time— at  the  parsonage,  request  the 
owner  to  retire  to  his  study,  set  his  table  in  the  dining  room, 
loading  it  with  good  things,  fill  his  pantry,  lay  out  presents,  and 
then  iuTite  their  willing  host  and  his  family  to  join  them  at  the 
meiTy  feast.  As  the  salary  of  ministers  is  small  everywhere  ont>. 
Bide  of  the  large  cities,  where  it  sometimes  rises  to  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Beeeher,  and  as  the  rules 
of  the  Methodist  Church  strictly  limit  the  mmister'a  income  to 
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a  mere  pittance,  this  metliod  of  supplying  an  addition  is  as  wel- 
come aa  suitable.  Cases  are,  however,  known  in  wliich  the  com- 
pauy  waa  larger  than  the  supply  they  hrought,  compelling  the 
minister  to  contrihute  more  than  his  parishioners  had  done;  in 
this  case  hia  feelinga  must  he  akin  to  those  of  a  poor  hoasewife 
who  ia  siiddenly  called  npon  to  entertain  a  suiy rise-party. 
During  the  late  war,  especially,  faniiliea  were  often  unable  to  keep 
up  the  style  of  entertainment  of  former  years,  and  it  became  a  kind 
of  fashion  for  their  friends  to  drop  in  unespectedly,  with  the  tacit 
understanding  that  the  nse  of  the  house  waa  all  the  owner  had 
to  furnish.  This  waa,  however,  but  rarely  taken  literally,  and 
hence  it  has  been  said  of  them,  that  "as  to  surprise-parties,  there 
was  a  delightful  fi-eedom  and  absence  of  form  in  the  notion,  but 
the  mutual  friend's  wife  must  be  an  angel  if  she  can  appre- 
ciate the  joke." 

In  many  churches  the  minister — a  tei'm  which  atanda  uni- 
formly for  the  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  also,  and  not, 
as  in  England,  only  for  the  minister  of  a  dissenting  house  of 
worship — is  both  supported  and  somewhat  controlled  by  his 
deacons.  The  power  enjoyed  by  the  latter,  especially  in  the  New 
England  States,  has  descended  upon"  them  from  the  days  of  the 
Puiitans,  among  whom  deacons  were  men  wielding  great  author- 
ity and  formidable  powers,  in  worldly  matters  aa  well  as  in  the 
concerns  of  the  church.  Among  their  duties  waa  that  of  reading 
alond  the  hymns  given  out  by  the  minister,  one  line  at  a  time, 
the  congregation,  having  no  hymn-books  in  those  early  daya, 
singing  each  line  as  soon  as  read.  Hence  was  derived  the  phraae 
of  deaconing  off  at  a  meeting,  which  is  explained  by  J.  R.  Lowell 
as  meaning  to  give  the  cue  and  lead  the  debate.  (Glossary  to  Big- 
low  Papers.)  Aa  Yankees  have  a  popular  pioverh  that  "All 
deacons  are  good,  hut  tliere  is  odds  m  deacons,"  the  difference 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  phrase,  to  deacojt  bfiiiea,  which,  we 
are  told  by  the  same  high  authority,  meana,  to  place  the  largest 
berriea  on  top — we  truat  withont  any  sly  deaire  to  impose, 

"To  funk  right  out  o'  p'lit'cal  strife  aint  tkouglit  to  be  the  thing, 

"Wllhoutyou  deacon  off  the  time  you  want  your  foUiS  to  slag." 

(Bifflom  Papers.) 

But  why  the  same  word,  when  applied  to  a  poor,  new-born 
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calf,  ahould  meaa  to  kill  it,  is  a  mystery  to  all  but  Yankees, 
among  whom  the  phrase  of  deaconing  a  calf  is  said  to  prevail  to 
the  present  day. 

The  minister  is,  by  such  and  similar  means,  brought  into  close 
contact  with  hia  congregation,  and  this  intercourse  is  barbarously 
called  fellowsMpping.  Fortunately  the  term — of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  probably  unknown  before  1813,  when  it  was 
first  met  with  by  Mr.  Pickering — is  still  confined  to  ecclesiastical 
writings  and  discussions,  and  may  sOou — to  use  its  ill  shapen  com- 
panion— be  disfellowshipped  (!)  altogether.  At  times  it  begins  to 
creep  into  humorous  langnage,  as  when  an  indignant  damsel  is 
made  to  say:  "No,  thanky,  Miss  Eandall,  Dely  Bligh  aint  such  a 
fool  as  that  yet ;  she  hasn't  never  fellowshipped  the  minister, 
though  he  did  court  her,  I  say  for't,  considerahly  of  a  spell.  I 
am  glad  on  it,  too."  {Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb.,  1861.)  He  now  has  a 
congregation,  rarely  s,  parish,  a  wOrd  which  is  generally  used  only 
in  the  Episcopal  and  Catholic  Church,  and  in  Louisiana  has  so 
far  lost  its  original  meaning  as  to  designate  simply  the  didrict 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  county  of  other  States.  In  his  official 
duties  he  is,  of  course,  guided  by  the  rules  of  his  church,  only  of  a 
marriage  he  is  aaked  to  make  a  ptibUsJiment  of  the  bauns,  and'  in 
the  case  of /wwerafe,  two  peculiarities  may  be  noted  here.  The 
great  distance  at  which  the  first  settlers  lived  from  each  other, 
■  made  it  often  impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  minister  on 
such  occasions;  this  led  to  the  istom,  still  prevailing  even  in 
densely-settled  districts,  and  esp6c-i'"y  among  the  freedmen  of  the 
South,  to  have  funerals,  i.  e.,  special  funeral  sermons  preached 
some  time  after  the  death  of  the  jwrson.  As  the  grief  of  a  crowd 
is  not  expected  to  be  very  deep,  and  the  year  or  two  which  may 
have  elapsed  since  the  buiial  may  safely  be  presumed  to  have 
allayed  even  the  sorrow  of  the  family,  anch  funerals  ai-e  apt  to 
become  an  occasion  for  meiTy-malcing.  This  is  all  the  more 
likely  to  occur,  as  in  many  pai'ts  of  the  Union,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  custom  still  prevails — not  of  giving  wine  and  eake 
as  formerly — but  of  those  who  attend  the  services  returning  to 
the  house  of  mourning  and  dining  there.  No  liquor,  however,  is 
offered,  and  there  is  nothing  convivial  iu  the  meal;  it  is  simply  a 
I'efi'eshmenfc  ofiered  to  those  who  have  come  from  a  distance  to 
shnw  their  respect  for  the  departed.  This,  however,  is  also  called  a 
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fumrdl,  apart  fi'om  tlio  religious  ceremony,  and  while  the  datiea 
performed  during  the  latter  have  been  barbarously  called  to  funer- 
alize,  the  former  has  escaped  the  corrnption.  A  somewhat  cari- 
ous phrase  hae  been  made  by  the  aid  of  this  word/wwerai,  which 
is  appaa-ently  purely  American.  "  This  is  none  of  your  funeral" 
is  heard  quite  frequently  as  an  indirect  rebuke  for  Intermeddling, 
with  the  ladicroue  unde.rcuiTent  of  thought,  that  the  troublesome 
meddler  lias  no  right  to  be  crying  at  a  strange  man's  funeral. 

The  word  platfoi-m,  iu  its  frequent  application  to  ecclesiastical 
constitutions,  is  by  no  means  an  Americanism.  Lord  Ba«on 
speaks  of  "the  exemplar  or  j)latform  of  Gfod"  {Advancement  of 
Learning,  p.  335),  and  Hooker  mentions  views  "  conformable  to 
the  platform  of  Geneva."  "  A  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,"  is 
the  title  of  a  book  printed  as  early  ae  1653,  in  London.  (B.)  The 
use  of  the  word  iu  politics  is  more  likely  to  be  pecoliar  to  America, 
and  to  speak  of  a  plank  of  a  platform,  is  a  genuine  and  exclusive 
Americanism,  "  not  yet  naturalized  in  England."  (Blackwood's 
Magazine,  Oct.,  1867.) 

In  his  sermons,  lectures,  and  discourses,  the  American  minister 
UBes  better  English  'ibfm  any  other  class  of  professional  men ; 
there  are  very  few  words  which  may  be  said  to  be  either  peculiar- 
to  the  pulpit  or  objectionable  to  the  purist.  He  rarely  uses  slang, 
with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  and  unwarrantable  introduc- 
tion of  politics;  and  on  the  whole  escapes  wonderfully  ivell  from 
the  national  fondness  for  big  Wfi^ds  and  picturesque  phrases.  He 
will,  perhaps,  speak  of  amena^^  with  the  political  orator,  and 
of  accountability,  instead  of  tuo  English  accountableness,  and 
quote  Kobert  Hall  as  his  anthority.  In  the  "West  he  may  argufy 
a  point,  and  find  support  in  Hallowell's  Dictionary, 'where  the 
word  is  referi'ed  to  various  dialects.  In  Virginia  he  notices  with 
pleasure  "  one  who  listens  well,  a  respectable,  assentations  stran- 
ger" (J.  D.  Kennedy.  Swallow  Barn,  p.  334),  and  encouraged  by 
this  silent  assent  given  to  his  position,  may  forget  his  curtitude 
(Prof.  8.  S.  Haldemau),  and  expatiate  too  long  on  the  ways  by 
which  we  may  be  happified.  Thus  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
lengthy,  a  word  admirably  suggestive,  though  as  yet  not  admit- 
ted to  the  saei-ed  pages  of  an  English  dictionary,  A  Scotch 
Clitic  says,  however,  forcibly:  "This  daring  interloper  has  made 
good  its  way  in  the  language.    Expressive  of  a  new  meaning,  the 
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word  must  be  accepted,  -whether  or  no  the  grammarians  and  lexi- 
cographers appi-ove;  and  lengthy,  whether  of  American  or  Eug- 
lish  origin,  will  probably  remain  English  while  the  language  lasts." 
{Blackwood,  Oct.,  1867.)  And  the  master  of  American  English, 
J.  R.  Lowell,  says  of  the  same  word:  "We  have  given  back.to 
England  the  excellent  adjeetiTC  lengthy,  .ioims.&.  honestly  like 
earthy,  droughty,  and  others,  thus  enabUng  their  journalists  to 
characterize  our  Presidents'  messages  by  a  word  civilly  compro- 
mising between  long  and  tedione,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  two  countries  by  arousing  our  national  sensitiveness  to 
British  criticism."  (Bighw  Papers,  II.,  Pref.)  It  is  probably 
not  essential  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  fame  whether  he  may  or  may  not 
be  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  woi-d  lengthily,  as  stated  in 
Webster's  Dictionary.  If  the  minister  smnmarizes  his  points,  he 
uses  but  a  phrase  frequently  met  with  in  tlie  writings  of  good 
authors,  and  will  be  readily  pardoned  for  it;  his  listeners  will 
thus  escape  from  the  favorite  habit  of  many  preachers,  remwedly 
to  impress  their  points,  a  word  as  repugnant  to  good  taste  as  to 
patience.  The  word  solemnizing,  in  the  sense  of  making  serious, 
was  long  condemned  as  a  clerical  fault,  but  like  lengthy,  it  has 
forced  its  way,  by  its  usefulness,  into  later  English  diction,  and  is 
now  sanctioned  by  the  best  orators,  and  even  an  author,  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  delicacies  of  language  as  De  Qnincey.  If  he  finally 
adds  one  or  two  improvements,  in  order  to  apply  and  enforce  his 
doctrine,  he  may  offend  Mr.  Webster,  who  refuses  to  give  that 
meaning  of  the  word  in  his  onabridged  edition,  but  he  will,  nev- 
ertheless, let  us  hope,  improve  his  hearers.  A  quaint  allusion  to 
this  part  of  the  service  is  made  in  an  account  of  a  church  at 
Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  budt  in  1709,  which  had  neither  pews 
nor  seats.  "Where,"  says  the  ehrouicJer,  "during  President 
Edwards'  long  sermons  running  on  to  a  Tenthly,  with  a  goodly 
number  of  improvements  appended,  could  the  people  find  a  sitting- 
place  ?  Where,  indeed,  but  on  the  sills  and  sleepers  ?  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  society  passed  the  liberal  vote,  that  the  young  men 
shoiild  have  the  liberty  to  make  a  seat  upon  the  beams."  {Put- 
nam's Magazine,  August,  1869.)  Should  he  conclude  his  sermon 
without  saying,  if  he  is  a  Southern  man,  "  Grant  to  hear  us,"  in- 
stead of  "Vouchsafe  to  hoai-  us,"  and  if  he  is  a  Northern  man, 
without  asking  his  hearers  to  join  him  prayerfully,  instead  of 
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deToutly,  he  may  well  bo  commended  for  haying  escaped  the  few- 
objectionable  -words  with  which  Amerieaii  preachers,  as  a  elaaa, 
can  be  charged. 

The  absolutely  unlimited  freedom  enjoyed  by  every  citizen,  not 
only  to  connect  himself  with  any  church  he  may  prefer,  but,  if 
he  can,  to  found  himself  a  new  ehnrch,  has  naturally  led  to  the 
rise  of  sects  innuijierable,  generally  known  as  denominations.  It 
it,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  certain  that  Americans  are  really  the 
most  religious  people  on  earth,  becanse,  as  a  young  American 
lady  once  assured  the  Holy  Father,  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  upon 
being  presented  to  him,  "they  have  so  many  denominations." 

Sometimes  these  rise  -within  the  bosom  of  a  well-known  church, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Baptist  Church,  which  counts  quite  a  num- 
ber of  subdivisions,  known  occasionally  under  somewhat  peculiar 
names.  Such  are  the  Soft  Shell  Baptists,  so  called  on  account  of 
their  loss  stern  manners  and  less  rigid  principles,  which  allow 
them  to  be  indulgent  to  certain  worldly  usages,  and  to  educate 
their  ministers  carefully  for  the  pulpit,  while  the  Hard  Shell 
Baptists,  who  call  themselves  Primitive  Baptists,  set  their  faces 
like  flint — to  use  their  own  tei-m — against  an  educated  miniatiy, 
and  especially  against  all  foreign  e-vangelical  missions.  Hence,  a 
member  of  Congress  in  recommending  a  friend  for  the  position 
of  Chaplain  to  the  House,  could  say  of  him :  "  Mr.  Morris  is  a 
regular  member  of  the  Hard  SJiell  Baptist  Church,  a  very  pious 
man,  not  of  very  eminent  ability,  but  just  the  man  to  pray  for 
such  a  crowd  as  this."  (B.)  The  Presbyterian  Church  thus  gave 
existence  to  a  new  sect,  when  in  1801  their  Synod  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  censured  and  silenced  preachers,  who  had  taken  part 
in  revivals,  which  they  thought  a  disorder.  These  ministers  im- 
mediately renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pi-esbyterian  Church 
and  organized  one  of  their  own,  "Here,"  says  the  Eev.  Mr, 
Cai'twright,  triumphantly,  "was  the  origin  of  what  was  called 
Mw  Lights.  They  renounced  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  aU  church -discipline,  and  pi-ofessed  to  take  the  New 
Testament  for  their  church-discipline.  They  established  no  stand- 
ard of  doctrine.  Every  one  was  to  take  the  New  Testament  and 
read  it,  and  abide  by  his  own  construction.  They  adopted  the 
mode  of  immersion,  the  water-god  of  all  eiTorists."  {Autobiog- 
raphy, p.  33.) 
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In  other  cases  the  new  sects  became  known  by  the  name  of  theii- 
founder.  Most  prominent  among  these,  if  not  by  their  number, 
at  least  by  the  publicity  of  their  proceedings,  were  the  followers  of 
WiUiam  MiUer,  known  as  Millerites.  Expecting  the  first  judg- 
ment, when  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints  would  rise,  and  the  liv- 
ing would  be  changed,  so  that  both  should  be  caught  up  in  the 
air  to  meet  the  Lord,  to  take  place  in  1844,  they  settled  theii- 
earthly  accounts,  bade  farewell  to  their  friends,  assumed  tlieir 
white  ascension-robes,  and  prepared  for  the  sounding  of  the  last . 
trjimpet.  The  33d  day  of  October,  1844,  was  the  appointed  time, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, the  astonished  traveller  could  see  the  highways  and  byways 
thronged  with  ansions  crowds  of  men  and  women,  while  the  trees 
in  the  orchards  and  the  roofs  of  houses  were  filled  with  the  more  im- 
patient Millerites,  who  thus  hoped  to  be  nearer  to  their  new  home 
in  heaven.  The  disappointment  on  that  and  several  other  days, 
which  were  announced  subsequently,  rapidly  diminished  their 
number,  but  they  are  by  no  means  extuict,  -and  Mr.  Miller,  like 
Dr.  Cnmings,  continues  to  foretell  the  near  approach  of  the 
Millennium.  Christians  (pronounced  hke  the  word  Christ)  has 
been  a  favorite  name  with  several  sects,  of  which  some  re-appeared 
as  Marshallites  or  Stoneites,  while  the  more  pretentious  Resiitu- 
Honists  of  Massachusetts  foeUeve  in  an  immediate  return  of  all 
things  to  their  original  form  and  purity.  The  South  has  its 
numerous  GampMUtes,  founded  by  a  learned  and  zealous  Dr. 
Campbell,  and  Thomasites,  secedere  from  his  creed,  who  beheve  in 
the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  and  a  second  creation  of  the  good. 
The  Cochranites  of  the  New  England  States  held  public  exhibi- 
tions of  so  gross  a  character  that  the  civil  authorities  were  more 
than  once  compelled  to  intervene,  for  the  vindication  of  pubUc 
decency.  They  professed  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Puritans  of 
an  earlier  day,  who  derived  their  name  not  from  the  noble  exiles 
at  Plymouth,  but  from  the  fancy  that  they  were  perfectly  pure  in 
heart  and  conduct,  and  completely  emancipated  from  human  pas- 
sions, a  beatific  condition  which  they  attempted  to  prove  by  dis- 
carding all  clothing  at  their  public  assemblies.  Even  the  simple 
Quakers  have  their  Hicksites,  who  adopted  the  name  of  their  first 
leader,  Mr,  Hicks,  and  are  Sociniaus. 
■  The  Bunkers  or  Tittihers,  so  called  from  tlie  German  word 
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twnhen,  to  dip,  are  one  of  tJie  oldest  aa  well  as  one  of  the  quaint- 
est of  American  sects.  Already  in  1744,  when  Virginia  sent  her 
first  Commissionera  to  Lancaeter,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Ifations,  they  went  "  the  next  day, 
being  Saturday,  to  the  Dmihers'  Unnnery,  and  the  Indians  danced, 
drank,  and  shrieked."  {History  of  Early  Settlements,  Willa  De 
HasB,  p.  97.)  Branching  off  in  1734  from  the  so-called  Seventh- 
Day  Baptists,  they  adopted  several  new  features,  such  aa  a  new 
mode  of  immersion,  by  plunging  the  candidate  three  times  into 
the  water  backward,  love-feaats,  and  foot- washings,  and  a  costume 
and  mode  of  address  of  their  own,  and  soon  grew  in  nnmbera  and 
wealth.  Their  farms,  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  from  Pennsylvania  through  the  fertile  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia toward  the  South,  are  marked  by  careful  location,  great 
thrift,  and  abundant  haryeets. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  American  sects  are  the  Mormons, 
a  name  which  the  deluded  Saints,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  said 
to  owe  in  poetical  justice  to  an  imposition  practised  some  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  A  very  clever  ftench  writer,  the  AbM  de  la 
Mothe  de  Vayer,  engaged,  in  1650,  in  a  spirited  controversy  with  a 
famons  scholar  and  wit,  M.  de  Montmor.  In  a  series  of  brilliant 
but  whimsical  attacks  the  Abbi5  plays  countless  variations  on  the 
name  of  his  adversary,  and  repeatedly  pretends  to  derive  Montmor 
from  Mormon,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  Gfreet  word  ^op/xwv, 
a  scarecrow !  Kor  does  the  curious  coincidence  stop  here ;  for 
the  fictitions  Mormon  of  1643— a  book  pretending  to  have  been 
written  by  M.  de  Montmor,  but  in  reality  a  scurrilous  parody — 
ai-gued  iu  favor  of  polygamy!  Hence,  argues  the  well-known 
Thomaa  Boys,  in  Notes  and  Queries  (Jan.,  1858),  this  early  French 
work  most  probably  furnished  the  author  of  the  new  book  of 
Mormon,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  with  the  leading  idea  and 
many  prominent  features.  The  history  as  weU  as  the  shocking 
theology— if  theircreed  can  be  honored  with  such  a  name — oftliis 
most  gigantic  of  all  impostures  since  Mahomet's  days,  have  been 
so  fully  and  so  admirably  described  by  recent  travellers,  that  noth- 
ing need  be  added  here.  The  Latter-day  Saints  may  well  beleft 
to  the  just  retribution  by  which  they  must  sooner  or  later  be  over- 
taken. The  Gentiles,  as  they  contemptuously  style  all  outsiders, 
are  daily  encroaching  upon  their  territory,  where,  according  to  a 
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recent  President's  message,  "Brigham  Young  is  at  once  spiritual 
head  of  the  Chiirch  and  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  so 
that  all  authority,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  centres  in  himself." 
They  still  sing  their  famous  sougof  inyitation  at  thou-  wood-meet- 
ings, M  they  call  their  aBsemhlles  in  the  open  air : 

"  Come  wretched,  come  fillhy. 

Come  ragged,  come  iDare ; 

Tou  can't  look  too  horrid, 

Come  just  as  you  air  f 

crowds  still  come  from  distant  lands,  -where  wretched  poverty  and 
filthy  crime  rule  supreme,  in  unison  vrith  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, and  dozens  of  women  ai-e  still  sealed  or  scaled — as  the  varie- 
ties of  spiritual  maniage  are  called  by  them — to  one  husband,  in 
order  to  enter  heaven  through  his  agency— but  their  days  are 
numbered.  Mormon  rule  in  Utah  has  evidently  come  to  an  end, 
"  A  free  press  has  disputed  Brigham's  powerful  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  ignorant  followers.  Honest  Federal  judges  have  re- 
fused citizenship  to  the  Prophet's  latest  recruits,  because  of  their 
polygamy,  and  a  large  influx  of  miners  of  Gentile  morals,  or  no 
morals  at  all,  has  greatly  lessened  the  overwhelming,  political 
majority,  by  which  the  Saints  have  long  controlled  the  territory." 
(New  York  Tribune,  March  7, 1871.) 

The  Shakers  deserve  mention  here  only  in  as  much  as  they  are 
now  confined  to  America,  and  the  name  may  hence  be  considered 
an  Americanism.  Their  doctrine  also  has  essentially  changed 
since  they  seceded  about  1770  in  England  from  the  Qnakera.  They 
now  derive  their  name  and  their  worship  from  their  solemn  though 
shaking  dance,  and  the  importance  they  attach  to  shaking  as 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  quoting  words  like:  "The  Lord  promised 
that  he  would  shake  the  earth  with  terror,"—"  In  that  day  there 
should  be  a  great  shaking  m  the  land  of  Israel,"-"  He  would 
shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth," — "I  wUl  sJmke  all  nations  and 
the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come," — and  according  to  the  apostle : 
"  Yet  once  more  I  will  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven, 
signifying  the  removal  of  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things 
that  are  made,  that  those  things,  which  cannot  be  shaken,  may 
remain,"  At  the  same  time  they  declare  that  the  word  Desire  in 
the  verse,  "  And  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come  "  (Haggai, 
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ii.  7)5  is  feminine,  that  consequently  salyation  was  announced  to 
come  to  manMnd  through  ivoman,  the  nuptial  "Bride  of  the 
Lamb,"  and  this  female  Savioui-  was  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  their 
sect!  She  is  to  them  the  "Desii'e"  of  the  prophet,  and  their 
spiritual  mother,  and  as  thus  redemption  is  completed  in  both 
sexea,  the  race  must  die  out,  and  the  Shahers  are  called  upon  to 
accomplish  this  extinction  by  preaching  and  practising  cehbacy. 
It  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  the  Spiritualists,  not  unknown 
to  England;  bot  abounding  in  America,  claim  any  religious 
character;  at  least  Mr.  Perry,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  says : 
"  As  a  spiritualist,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  we  hold  anything  as 
sacred.  I  am  opposed  to  any  resolution  tljat  has  the  word 
sacred  in  it"  Their  terminology  is  as  trite  ae  their  doctrine. 
"  There  is  a  dark,  motley  crowd  of  wizai'ds,  witches,  and  spiritual 
rappers,  so  called,  that  have  sooner  or  later  invested  all  lands,  and 
are  the  common  property  of  the  devil,"  said  that  zealous  divine, 
the  Bev.  P.  Cartwright,  long  before  the  fiimous  Fox  Girls,  of 
Eochestcr,  in  Wew  York,  revived  the  absurd  theory  of  spirits  .in 
heaven  or  elsewhere  communing  with  men  on  earth  by  knocking  on 
tables  and  walls.  Hysteric  women  and  silly  men  serve  as  medimns, 
through  whom  the  spirits  have  spoken  much  baldei'dash,  but  so 
fer  failed  to  make  known  a  single  fact  of  real  usefulness;  and 
their  papers,  snch  as  the  Spiritual  Age  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
advertise  sedulously,  that  "  a  Circle  is  held  for  Medium  Develop- 
ments and  Spiritual  Manifestations  at  Bloomfiold-etreet  every 
Sunday,  morning  and  evening,  admission  five  cents;  and  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  admission  free."  The  ndiveti  of  these  organs 
of  misled  enthusiasts  may  be  judged  of  &om  the  following 
anecdote  told  in  the  same  paper  (Octobers,  1868) :  «  Afew  evenuigs 
since,  as  a  private  Circle  of  Spiritualists  were  receiving  commu- 
nications fi-om  tiie  other  world  from  a  little  child,  it  ceased 
suddenly  to  communicate,  bnt  after  repeated  solicitations  it  came 
back,  and  in  infantile  language  said:  "There's  a  good  deal  of 
difference  now,  than  when  I  was  on  earth.  Then  my  dear  mamma 
used  to  tell  me  little  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard ;  now 
little  children  must  be  heard  and  not  seen."  And  upon  the 
strength  of  such  revelations,  the  Insane  Asylums  of  tiie  Union 
ai-e  filled  with  hnndreds  of  victiins  of  Spiritualist  visitations. 
It  would  be  diflicnlt  to  understand  how  the  practical  sober  mind 
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of  the  Americitn  can  be  so  easily  led  astray,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
insatiable  curiosity  of  some,  who  ai'e  eager  to  know  the  secrets  of 
the  other  world,  and  the  satisfitiction  which  free  and  independent 
spirits  have  always  found  in  ventui-ing  upon  forbidden  gi'ound  for 
the  sake  of  the  risk,  and  in  the  confidence  of  their  strength  to 
conquer  where  weaker  minds  succumb.  It  is  gratifying  to  think 
how  energetically  snch  errors  are  combated,  and  how  trium- 
phantly the  fraternal  love  among  all  Christiana  has  been  proven 
by  the  Union  Meetings  held  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  where 
every  sect  is  represented,  and  joint  prayers  are  offered  for  national 
as  wel]  as  individual  salvation. 
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lows  no  liiglicr  profession— for  il  is 
Be  TocgueviSe. 

The  political  language  of  every  nation  bears  naturally  the 
stamp  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution 
under  which  they  live,  and  thus  English  conservatism  is  reflected 
in  the  steady  maintenance  of  familial'  names  and  terms,  gener- 
ation after  generation,  whilst  the  speech  of  the  rnoMle  vulgus  in 
the  great  Eepublic  changes  almost  from  year  to  year.  The  active 
participation  of  the  masses,  and  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  the  very  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  have,  moreover, 
favored  the  admission  of  so  many  vulgar  and  cant  teiTns  that  in 
politics,  above  all,  tlie  line  between  slang  and  solemn  speech  is  not 
always  perceptible.  Where  appeals  are  made  at  every  election  to 
vast  assemblies,  not  imfreqnently  consisting  largely  of  so-called 
Mean  Whites,  and  of  Blacks  but  recently  emancipated  from 
slavery  and  all  its  blighting  consequences,  strong  colors  must  be 
used  to  paint  the  adversary,  and  still  stronger  language  to  impress 
the  dull  minds.  The  newspapers  join,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
in  the  general  hue  and  cry.  and  fostei  the  taste  for  violent  epithets 
and  pictuiesque  exprcbiions  The  very  heroes  of  the  day  are 
recommended  on  the  «coie  of  their  humble  origin  and  modest 
occupation — the  sdf-inado  man  is  prefeired  to  the  accomplished 
son  of  distinguished  parents,  and  to  be  a  gentleman  has  well- 
nigh  become  an  msuperahle  barriei  to  success  in  political  life. 
From  au  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  republic  the  people 
have  felt  the  indirect  flattery  of  the  boast  that  its  great  men  had 
once  been  among  the  lowest ;  it  implied  the  prospect  and  the 
right  of  the  lowest  to  rise,  as  self-made  men,  to  the  highest  place 
of  honor.  They  recollected  with  pleasure  that  Roger  Sherman 
11* 
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had.  been  a  shoemaker,  Eeiijamin  Prankliu  a  soapboilei-  and 
printer,  and  Rufus  Hatch  a  peddler.  Henry  Clay,  the  great 
Commoner,  as  hie  friends  loved  to  call  him,  was  spoken  of  dnring 
election-time  as  the  Miller  boy  of  the  Slashes,  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  the  Bailrsplitter  and  Flatboatman.  Under  the  presi- 
dency of  Andrew  Johnson,  once  ,a  tailor.  Congress  boasted  of 
Senator  Wilson,  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  and  of  Eepreaentative 
Banks,  a  blacksmith.  Vanderbilt,  the  owner  of  a  continnons 
i-ailway  from  New  York  to  Niagara,  loves  to  tell  how  he  rowed  a 
huckster's  boat  when  a  youth,- and  Dr.  Helmbold,  the  millionaire, 
how  he  began  life  as  a  cabin-boy. 

Hence  also,  the  tendency  to  familiai-ize  gi-eat  men  by  their  nick- 
names, and  thns  bring  them  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  level  of,  the 
masses.  Gfeneral  McClellau  was  Little  Mac  or  Yotmg  Napoleon, 
Hooker  became  Fighting  Joe,  and  Sheridan  is  still  Little  Phil. 
Sherman  was  known  as  Mad  Tom,  and  Sumner  as  the  Bull  of  the 
ITootZs— even  the  Orleans  Pi-inces,  who  made  a  campaign  under 
General  McClellan,  had  to  submit  to  the  universal  fate,  the 
Count  of  Paris  becoming  Captain  P&rry,  and  the  Duke  of 
Ohartres  Captain  Chatters.  Nor  were  the  cominanders  of  the 
Confederates  spared  on  their  side :  General  Lee  was  Mas  Boh, 
Johnston  OM^oe,  and  Longstreet  the  War-fforsej  Jackson  be- 
came immortal  as  Stonewall,  and  an  unlucky  namesake  as  Mud- 
wall  ;  tlie  dashing  Cavalry  leader  Stuart  was  known  as  Jei, 
Eai-ly  as  Crackers,  and  poor  old  General  Price,  in  the  West,  as 
Old  Pad. 

Even  the  name  of  the  confederacy  of  States,  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  was,  from  the  beginning,  too  formal  for  the  good 
people,  and  the  familiar  letters  U.  S.,  seen  on  all  government  prop- 
erty throughout  the  land,  wei-e  soon  universally  read  Uncle  Sam. 
The  story  of  its  origin.  In  the  year  1813,  is  geua-ally  told  thus ; 
A  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  invariably  called  Uncle  Sam  by  kindred 
and  friends,  was  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  government  to 
receive  large  supplies  for  the  army,  contracted  for  in  New  York, 
and  to  be  delivered  at  Troy,  on  the  Hudson.  It  so  happened  that 
casks  and  chests  were  all  marked  with  the  initials  of  the  con- 
tractor, Elbert  Anderson  (E.  A.),  above  and  beneath  those  of  the 
country.  United  States  {U.  S.)  A  facetious  workman,  being 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  in  jest  replied:  "ho  did  not 
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know,  unless  they  meant  Elbert  Anileiaon  and  Uncle  Sam."  The 
jest  iaok,  was  repsated  by  the  other  workmen,  and  by  them  car- 
ried into  the  army,  and  recalled  wherevei  articles  maa-ked  with 
the  familiar  17.  S.  reappeared  in  their  presence  Thus  the  name 
spread  from  the  Commissary's  banel  of  beans  throughout  the 
land,  and  has  never  since  lost  its  hold  upon  the  public  mind. 
Now,  J.  B.  Lowell  sings : 

"  For  I  liave  loved  my  country  Bince 
My  eye-teeth  filled  their  sockets ; 
And  Uhde  Sam  I  revereacc, 
Partic'lai'ly  liis  pockets." 

[Biglov>  Pa^%  1.) 

In  the  army,  it  seems,  even  this  designation  was  deemed  too  full 
and  formal,  and,  as  early  as  the  year  X827,.  it  became  a  familiar 
saying  among  soldiers,  to  stand  Sam,  whenever  drinks  or  refresh- 
ments of  any  kind  had  to  be  paid  for.  As  they  were  accustomed 
to  see  Uncle  Sam  pay  for  all  their  wants,  to  stand  Sam,  became  to 
their  mind  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  slang  phrase :  to  stand 
treat 

Whilst  this  is  the  famihar  name  of  the  national  government  at 
home,  it  ia  abroad,  perhaps,  better  known  as  Brotliei-  Jonathan. 
The  Siame  is  taken  from  Jonathan  Trumbull,  who  was  governor 
of  Connecticut  at  a  time  when  General  Washington  had  come  to 
Massachnsetia  to  assume  command  over  the  army,  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  He  discovered  here  .such  a  want  of  supplies, 
ammunition,  and  even  good-wiU,  that  the  cause  seemed  almost 
hopeless.  In  this  difficulty  he  found  great  support  in  the  ener- 
getic and  wise  governor,  and  thus  contracted  the  habit  of  saying, 
in  every  emergency,  "We  must  consult  Brotlier  Jonathan."  The 
phrase  became  soon  familiar  to  his  aids  and  subordinates,  and 
through  them  to  his  ai-my ;  they  took  it  up,  and  the  by-word 
spread  quickly  over  the  country.  Brother  Jonathan  became, 
henceforth,  the  familiar  designation  of  this  couniiy,  as  John  Bull 
is  that  of  England,  and  "  since  (Jiat  day,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
"  a  great  many  people  have  found  Brother  Jonathan  a  very  help- 
ful relative  in  tinje  of  need."  ( Overland  Monthly,  March,  1871.) 
.  Almost  ail  of  the  technical  terms  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  were  necessarily  those  long  familiar  to 
English  ears,  but  many  received  here  a  very  different  meaning  and 
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use  from  their  originals.  Tlie  use  of  Smrnimeai  itself,  irithont 
an  article,  and  still  more  so  of  an  adjeoliTe  govsrnmeuU,  Ions 
condemned  1,  English  anthorities  as  a  barbarism,  is  peonliar  b> 
this  oonntry,  while  the  term  guba-naloruil  flnds  its  local  limits  in 
the  powers  of  a  Slate  governor,  in  contradistinction  to  the  national 
government  Nor  is  the  special  meaning  of  Ih  Bxmtm,  instead 
of  execntire  officer,  for  the  president  of  the  United  States  given 
abroad  to  the  tenn;  the  .Juiiaar,  also,  as  denoting  that  branch 
of  government  in  which  judicial  power  is  vested,  is  American 
Ihe  third  branch  of  the  government  of  the  Union,  the  legislative 
body,  18  m  like  manner  known  as  amqrm,  consisting  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Saute  of  Mtpnmitativeg.  Formerly  it  was  here 
cnstomary  t»  speak  of  Tl„  Omgret,,  but  the  name  became  soon  so 
familiar  that  the  article  was  promptly  omitted,  and  we  are  assured 
that «  since  the  last  thirty  years  in  England  also,  a  half-edncatcd 
man  may  speak  of  The  Congress  as  well  as  of  The  Pariiament- 
bnt  snoh  is  not  even  the  conversational  pracHoe  of  well-edneated 
JSnglishmen.      Its  labors,  its  powers,  and  practices,  ore  all  called 


ttmsreiacnal,  and  thns  Mr.  B.  Everett  distingnished  between 
'  eongreaioml  and  official  labor."  The  SetmU,  consisting  of  two 
members  for  each  State,  the  general  interests  of  which  they  repre- 
sent, IS  presided  over  by  the  ria^Praulml,  and  it  and  tlie  Hon,. 
0/  Repreientatwes,  who  are  chosen  by  a  certain  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  represent  the  people  more  directly,  oonstitnle  jointly  the 
legi8h»tive  branch  of  government.  A  (7o«(,™sma,  is  generallv  a 
memto-  of  the  Honse,  tiongh  some  writers  apply  the  term  to 
Senators  also.  The  Slala,  which  form  the  Union,  have  the  same 
three  branches,  tliough  nnder  dileronl  names :  the  Biecntive  is 
here  styled  Oovemer.An  legislative  branch  a  Oemral  Court  (in 
MassKjhnsetts),  a  Bmeral  AiiemHg,  or  briefly  the  LegMciL 
(m  Virginia).  Members  are  chosen  to  ,«  »»  the  Legislatnre  in 
many  Slatij :  -  In  this  yeai-  aovernor  Randolph  was  to  be  chosen 
to  s,tm  the  Legishlnre,  but  Mr.  Jeiferson  was  long  violently 
opposed  to  snch  a  pto.»  (Tnekor's  IJ/e  of  Jefferson,  I,  319.) 
Ihis  body  generally  meets  or  tils  at  the  Slate-Souse,  a  term 
either  yecidly  made  to  serve  the  pnrpose,  or  possibly  derived  from 
the  Dutch  Stadlmys,  bnt  in  either  case  peeiiliai-  to  America,  while 
the  jndiciary  sit  at  the  Oourt-Souse.  The  hitter  name  is  in  some 
oi  theSontheni  States  very  generally  given  to  the  county  town 
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«nd  thuB  Fairfax  Oeurt-Hmiie  and  Oilfeper  Bmrt-Houa  hmi 
become  fumong  in  the  late  OItU  W»r,  while  the  real  names  otthe 
towns  are  utterly  unknown  t«  hisi^ry. 

The  States,  it  is  well  Itnown,  claim  having  given  np  ceitiin 
rights  of  their  own  to  fie  Federal  Goyepnment,  reseiwing,  however 
certain  other  rights  necessary  to  their  independence.    These  latter 
have  become  most  fatally  known  of  late  as  State-Mights,  since  the 
question  as  to  their  pi-eoise  nature  and  extent  was  ostensibly  the 
cause  of  the  late  Civil  War.    The  tendency  is  here,  as  in  Europe, 
toward  centrafeation  of  power,  and  the  Federal  Government  is  daUy 
growing  stronger  at  the  eipense  of  the  States.    The  mttitutim- 
aht,j  of  every  such  so-called  usurpation  of  power  is  netsssarily 
much  discussed,  hut  has  received  a  severe  shock  in  the  recent 
adoption  of  two  new  theories  of  goverument.     The  one  was  Mr. 
W.  H.  Seward's  device  (ji&  Higher  Lam,  first  bi-oached  by  him,  in 
1850,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate,  on  freedom  from  slavery  in  the 
Territories.    He  said:  " The  ConsBtution  regulates  our  steward- 
ship ;  the  Constitution  devotes  our  domain  to  union,  to  justice  to 
defence,  to  welfiire,  to  liberty.    But  there  is  a  higher  luw  than  the 
Constitution,  which  reguhites  our  authority  over  the  domain" 
Vast  and  vague  as  the  authority  is,  that  may  be  thus  claimed,  it 
IS  atleast  founded  upon  an  aUeged  law ;  but  another  authority  has 
been  appealed  to  and  successiaiy  eslablished  in  the  government, 
and  this  is  the  War  Power,  a  new  word  made  to  meet  new  exi- 
gencies.   Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  is  believed  to  have  first  used  it'in  some 
of  his  State  papers,  fop  the  purpose  of  designating  the  scope  of 
the  martial  law,  which,  in  certain  eases,  necessarily  supersedes  the 
orders  of  the  ligislature.    Its  first  actual  application  is  generally 
attnbnted  to  General  Eremont,  when  he  availed  himself  of  his 
maitary  authority,  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  West,  to  dechiro, 
that  all  slaves  were  free  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  Federal  ar- 
my.   The  measure  itself  was  not  sanctioned  by  government,  but 
the  doctrine  was  adopted,  aud  subsequently  made  to  justify  some 
of  the  very  boldest  steps  taken  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

By  the  side  of  the  Stales  tl  Un  n  ntains  within  its  con- 
federation Territories,  embry  St  t  is  t  were,  not  yet  possess- 
ing the  necessary  population  t  ut  tl  tl  m  to  representation  in 
Congress,  and  a  shai-e  in  the  m  n  g  nmeut.  The  Execu- 
tive appoints  their  offlceiu,  go      n       to  «nl  they  are  represented 
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b,  DehgaUs,  hming  «  voice,  bnt  oo  Tote,  on  the  Soor  of  Oon- 
«ress  Each  State  is  again  snhflivided  into  smaller  fractions, 
ivhich  in  the  Eastern  States  are  known  as  Uwm  or  tmmUps  ;  in 
Lonisiana,  from  the  former  French  rligiine,  mpiirittu,!;  in  Sonth 
Carolina,  as  dittrieb  ;  and  in  all  the  other  States,  as  counties.  In 
connection  mth  the  latter  term,  Mr.  Kokcring  already  notices  the 
nniTcrsal  pleonasm  nsed  by  Americans  in  speaking  of  the  Omnlg 
of  SerbMre,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  shire  (a  share)  means  the 
same  thing  as  muniy.  ,l    tt  ■ 

It  has  already  been  slated  that  in  popnlar  tannage  the  Union 
is,  on  a  larger  scale,  dirided  into  the  Mrth  and  the  South,  the 
Mfal  and  the  Wist,  with  a  disposition  to  speak  of  each  of  these  parte 
as  of  a  mition,  and  of  its  special  interest  or  charaotenatics  as  m- 
Komi-a  distinction  which  the  strong  tendency  toward  centrali- 
aalion  is  hkely  to  efface  more  and  more.  A  necessary  pohtical 
diTision,  however,  is  that  into  districts,  of  which  each  contains  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  nnniber  of  inhabitants  which  are  entitled  to 
send  one  representative  to  the  Bouse. 

For  the  pni-poses  of  an  election,  these  districts,  and  often  large 
cities  also,  are  still  further  subdivided  into  fredwds,  within 
ivhich  polls  are  established.  "  The  rssralt  of  the  election  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  as  the  reports  from  the  outlying  |.r«<».«* 
will  not  be  in  for  several  days."  (Eichmond  ».j«mr,  November 
8, 1870.)  ,  ,    . 

As  the  proper  arrangement  of  districts  is  of  the  very  greatest 
inilnence  on  the  result  of  the  elections,  the  manner  of  an«Hm- 
im,  as  it  is  caUed,  their  due  sh»»  of  representation  to  all,  is  often 
a  political  measure  of  vast  importance,  and,  it  is  feared,  not  always 
carried  out  with  undoubted  impartiality.  Whenever,  for  instance, 
a  new  Omsm  is  held,  as  the  enumeration  of  all  tie  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Stales  every  ten  years  is  called,  and  shows  that  certain 
disti-icts  have  increased  in  their  population,  a  new  aptorlwnrmnt 
has  to  be  made,  and  in  doing  this  more  regard  is  generally  had  to 
the  interests  of  the  party  than  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
word  has  become  so  familiar  to  American  ears,  that  it  is  not 
nnfi-emiently  used  for  other  pin-posea  also,  as  when  J.  t.  tieal 
speaks  of  "Those  ladies  who  get  loo  little  in  dame  Natures 
apporlionmenihiW  {OJiarcoalSkeiehes,ll.,^7.) 
■  The  process  of  laying  out  the  districts  themselves,  also,  is  one 
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calling  for  much  political  ingenuity,  and  the  districting  new  States, 
or  redistrictitig  old  States,  as  it  is  technically  caUed,  is  au  oecasiou 
of  intense  excitement.  It  has  even  obtained  a  special  name— 
gerrymmdeHng—imm  a  Mr.  Elbridge  Geriy,  a  prominent  poli- 
tician of  Massachusetts,  who  in  1811  first  proposed  to  redidrict 
that  State  in  such  a  manner  that  those  sections  which  gave  a 
large  number  of  Federal  rotes,  might  be  bronght  into  one  dis- 
■tnct  Prom  that  time  this  process,  by  which  one  party  may 
obtain  a  majority  In  an  election,  although  the  opposite  party 
have  a  majority  of  all  voters,  has  been  called  after  the  ingenious 
author. 

The  prevailing  fondness  for  fancy  names  has,  of  course,  not 
spared  the  Union  and  its  gi-eat  divisions  also,  and  thas,  among 
many  that  are  mei-ely  local,  three  each  terms,  at  least/ are  in  uni- 
versal use.  The  Western  States,  with  their  youthful  vigor  and 
daily  increasing  political  power,  are  generaUy  designated  as  the 
Great  West;  the  Kew  England  States,  that  have  so  long  ruled 
the  eonntry,  are  familiarly  known  as  Yanheedom,  and  tlie  South- 
ern States— during  the  war,  the  whole  Confederacy— as  Dizie;  a 
populai-  term  most  probably  derived  from  the  geographical  line 
drawn  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon,  which  formerly  separated  the 
free  from  the  slave-holding  States.  It  came  first  into  use  when 
Texas,  anew  State  that  had  just  joined  the  Union,  was  believed 
to  be  an  Eldorado,  where  colossal  fortunes  could  be  made  in  a 
short  time ;  and  thousands  went  there,  alone  or  with  then-  slaves 
to  begin  a  new  career  and  accumulate  treasures.  Wegro  melodies 
used  the  shortened  term,  and  from  them  Dixie  passed  into  com- 
mon use,  as  the  name  of  the  happy,  abundant  Sonth.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  mentioned  here,  that  another  version  exists  of 
its  origin.  A  Mr.  Dixy  is  said  to  have  lived  during  the  last 
century,  when  slaveiy  still  existed  in  the  State  of  Kew  Yort,  on 
what  is  even  now  known  as  Manhattan  Island.  He  had  large 
numbers  of  slaves,  many  of  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life, 
he  sent  to  the  South,  to  cultivate  broad  tracts  of  land  which  he 
owned  there.  These  poor  people,  torn  from  their  home  and  their  old 
associates,  looked  back  with  intense  longing  to  the  land  of  their 
birth,  negroes  having  in  those  days  a  surprising  attachment  to 
localities,  and  in  theii-  memory  Dixij's  farms,  and  all  concerning 
them,  gi-adually  assumed  most  charming  colors.  Thus  they  would 
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talk  and  sing  of  Dixy,  till  negi-o-minstrdsy  sprang  up,  fashioned 
one  of  these  songs  into  a  ballad,  and  Dixie  was  born.  The  version, 
ifnot  strikingly  probable,  has  at  all  events  the  merit  of  reconciling 
the  Northerner  to  a  term  regarded  with  mnch  dislike  and  polit- 
ical hati-ed. 

Of  really  histoi-ic  names  which  designate  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  Old  Colony  and  the  Old  D&minion  are  perhaps 
the  only  two  that  survive.  The  former  designates  the  territory 
held  by  the  original  Plymouth  Colony,  which  preceded  by  many 
years  the  establishment  of  a  colony  ou  MaBsaehusetts  Bay;  in 
1693  the  two  colonies  were  united  in  one,  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  the  old  name  still  survives,  and  is  cherished  by  the 
descendants  of  the  first  settlers.  The  other  name  was  earned  for 
Virginia  by  her  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  colonists  on  the  James  Eiver  refused  to 
recognize  Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,  and  strenuously  main- 
tained their  allegiance  to  Chai'les  IL,  who  was  then  in  exile  on  the 
Oonfciuent.  They  even  wrote  to  him,  throngh  their  governor, 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  assuiing  him.  of  thejr  loyalty,  and  express- 
ing the  most  earnest  wishes  for  his  health,  happiness,  andrestorar 
tion  to  the  throne.  They  also  invited  the  king,  who  was  then  at 
Breda,  in  Holland,  poor  in  purse  and  apparently  poorer  in  pros- 
pects, to  emigrate  to  Virginia.  Cromwell  sent  a  fleet  to  bring 
them  into  submission,  and,  as  Bancroft  states  it,  "  they  refused  to 
surrender  to  force,  hut  yielded  by  a  mntua!  deed  and  voluntary 
compact."  As  soon,  however,  as  news  was  received  of  Cromwell's 
death,  Charles  II.  was  solemnly  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Virginia,  and  all  writs  and  pi-ocesses  were  issued  in 
his  name,  so  that  he  was  virtually  King  of  Virginia,  in  fact,  be- 
fore he  had  begun  to  reign  at  home,  *  jure.  For  once  the  Stuart- 
king  was  not  ungrateful;  he  restored  the  governor,  deposed  by 
Cromwell's  order,  to  his  place,  commanded  the  arms  of  Virginia 
to  be  quartei-ed  with  those  of  Great  Britp,in  on  the  royal  escutch- 
eon, as  they  appear  on  coins  sti-nck  as  late  as  1773  by  order  of 
George  III.,  and  authorized— at  least  by  tacit  consent— the  use  of 
the  words  Old  Dominion.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  with  a  view  to 
recognize  aud  cherish  similar  loyalty  elsewhere,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  bestowed  upon  the  remaining  British  prov- 
inces of  North  America  the  title  of  "  The  Dominion  of  Canada." 
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Another  division,  freqnentiy  found  alluded  to  in  books  as  well 
as  in  the  daily  press,  and  when  tariff  questions  ai-e  discussed  in 
Congress,  of  constant  occurrence  in  political  speeches,  is  that  of 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  (?t*Z/ States,  according  to  their  bordering 
upon  the  two  great  omtus  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  latter, 
especially,  have  always  had  interests  and  strong,  claims  of  tlieir 
own,  fis  they  alone  produce  cotton,  and  long  believed  that  Cotton 
loas  King. 

The  motto  of  the  new  republic,  E  Phtrilms  Unum,  howevei- 
appropriate  to  the  confederacy  of  many  States  which  constitute 
but  one  great  Union,  has  still  the  disadvantage  of  being  neither 
new  in  thought  nor  original  in  foi-m.  The  fact  is,  it  was  taken 
from  a  modest,  metrical  composition  in  Latin,  written  by  Mr, 
John  Carey  in  Philadelphia,  and  entitled:  "The  Pyramid  of 
Fifteen  States,"  in  which  occurs  the  folloiring  verses  : 

"  Audax  inde  cohoi-s  slfUlis  e  ^urSma  linu-m 
Ardua  pyramidos  lollit  at!  astra  caput." 

The  three  famous  words  wa-e,  of  course,  here  also  but  a  qnotar 
tion,  and  the  same  motto  occurs  already  in  1731  on  the  title-page 
of  the  Gfentleman's  Magazine,  published  in  London.  {Overland 
Monthly,  March,  1871.) 

The  flag  of  the  United  States,  containing  originally  only  thir- 
teen stripes,  alternately  red  and  white,  was  adopted  by  resolution 
of  Congress,  June  14,  l???,  with  a  Union  of  thirteen  stars  on 
bine  ground  "  representing  a  new  constellation."  The  concluding 
words  suggested  two  facts.  The  number  indicated  the  number 
of  States  in  the  new  Union,  and  has,  hence,  been  steadily  in- 
creased with  every  accession  of  a  new  State.  The  Union  itself 
was,  however,  added,  because  the  stripes  were  in  all  probability, 
but  a  modification  of  the"  first  republican  flag  of  Boston,  which 
retained  the  colors  of  the  old  St.  George  ensign,  though  the  cross 
had  been  abolished  by  Governor  Endieott  as  a  sign  of  antichrist. 
It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  coat-of-ai-ms  of  General  Washing- 
ton, containing  three  stars  in  the  upper  portion,  and  three  bai's 
running  across  the  escutcheon,  may  have  suggested  the  new  flag; 
there  is,  however,  no  authentic  evidence  of  such  a  fact,  and  it 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a  young  republic,  in 
the  fli'st  flush  of  enthusiasm  and  liberty,  would  adopt  as  its  ensign 
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the  heraldic  blazon  of  a  modest  Englisli  house.    The  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  the  TJiiited  States  have  siccetidYanced  to  the  front  rank 
of  flags  among  the  nations  of  the  eai'th,  in  spite  of  the  poet 
TninibiiirB  bitter  lines,  complaining  that  they 
"  Tore  the  azure  robe  of  night 
.  And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there, 
Inscribed  with  inconsistent  types 
Of  llbei'ty  and  tliirteen  sWpes." 
Sailors  laugh  at  it  good-naturedly,  and  seeing  it  hoisted,  aay: 
"  There  goes  the  gridiron  j"  while  the  Confederates  in  their  day 
used  to  speak  of  it,  in  derision,  as  the  Stars  and  Bars.    Stripes 
and  Stars  is  an  unusual  designation,  popular  perhaps  only  with 
poets  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  as  in  the  well-known  lines^ 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Stripes  and  Stars, 
Horrah  for  auuesation ; 
HuiTah  for  our  Yankee  tars, 
And  oar  Universal  Mation." 

A  national  anthein  the  great  republic  has  not  yet  achieved. 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  written  during  the  war  of  1813  by 
Mr.  J^'ancis  S.  Key,  when  on  board  a  ship  lying  opposite  Fort 
MeHenry,  near  Baltimore,  over  which  the  American  flag  was 
flying,  is  probably  most  generally  accepted  as  such.  Its  conclud- 
ing lines — 

"  oil  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  tie  land  of  thB  fi'ee  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ?  " 
never  fail  to  inspire  the  patriotic  heart.  It  is,  perhaps,  but  m 
keeping  with  the  foreign  estraction  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Amerietm  citizens,  that  the  most  popular  song^d,  the  only  tune 
that  can  be  called  national,  from  its  nniversarpjpularity,  is  the 
foreigx,-born  melody  of  Tanhee  Doodle,  which  was  first-printed  in 
11'?6,  during  the  siege  of  Boston. 

Oongreas  holds  its  sessions  after  the  precedent  of  the  British 
Parliament  J  but  the  same  term  is  apphed  in  some  of  the  States 
to  special  courts  of  justice,  engaged  in  regulating  merely  local 
affairs,  like  the  granting  of  licenses  or  the  building  of  bridges. 
The  members,  who,  after  English  precedent,  are  styled  HonoraUe, 
but,  with  American  fondness  for  titles,  i-etain  the  prefix  for  life, 
here  have,  or  try  toget,  the,/Jo07',  inorder  to  deliver  their  speeches. 
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These  are  said  to  be  not  unfrequently  delivered  for  Buncombe,  aa 
expression  whicli  lias  made  its  way  with  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
ican political  terms  to  England,  and  is  almost  natnralized  tbere. 
The  imported  term  denotes  there  talse  sentiments  in  speaking,  as 
pretended  enthusiasm  or  fictitious  synapathy.  The  terra  origi- 
nated thus :  "A  grave  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
from  the  vefierable  State  of  North  Carolina,  representing  a  dis- 
trict, which  incladed  the  County  of  Buncombe,  in  which  he 
resided,  whose  style  of  speaking  produced  tlie  very  common  effect 
of  driving  the  members  from  the  Hal!,  was  one  day  addressing 
the  House,  when,  as  usual,  coughing  and  uneering  commenced, 
and  the  members  began  leaving.  He  paused  a  while,  and  aesured 
the  House  that  there  need  be  no  nneasiness  on  their  part,  and  that 
for  himself  it  mattered  not  how  many  left,  for  he  wae  not  speak- 
ing to  the  House,  but  to  Buncombe."  (Eichmohd  Compiler, 
August  17,  1841.)  Henceforth  Buncombe  became  the  generic 
name  for  any  constituency,  and  politicians,  who  speak  not  on 
what  intereste  their  audience,  but  what  may  influence  those  who 
have  chosen  them  as  their  representatives,  are  said  to  be  talking 
Bunco-mbe.  An  English  writer  thinks  "This  parable,  explaining 
the  origin  of  Buncombe,  would  form  a  very  useful  text  to  set  up, 
handsomely  illustrated,  over  the  Speaker's  chair  in  Paidiament." 
{Blachwood,  April,  1861.)  With  ns  the  word  has  suffered  much 
by  constant  use,  and  already  in  1856  we  find :  "  That  a  great  deal 
of  all  this  (celebration  of  Washington's  birthday)  was  buncom 
(sic)  and  bogus  pati-iotism,  is  an  opinion  very  possibly  entertained 
by  many  of  the  judicious  and  grave  of  our  readers."  {Harper's 
Magazine,  Editor's  Eaay-Chair,  April,  18S6.) 

The  work  done  by  Members  of  Congress  is  very  lai'gely  influ- 
enced by  agents  fi'om  without,  and  by  eeitain  established  usages 
of  their  own.  The  former  is  collectively  called  the  Lobby,  a  term 
which,  originating  in  the  German  Laube,  a  bower  or  small  snm- 
mer-honse,  meant  for  many  centuries  nothing  more  than  a  small 
hall  or  entering-room,  preceding  a  larger  room.  lo  America,  the 
rooms  and  passages  suiTonnding  tlie  hall,  in  which  legislative 
bodies  hold  their  meetings,  soon  monopohzed  the  term,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  men  who  assembled  there  to  exercise  whatever 
outside  pressure  they  could  bring  to  beai-  upon  the  legislators, 
were  themselves  called  the  Lobby.    All  who  had  petitions  to  be 
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granted,  contracts  to  be  given,  or  favors  of  any  kind  to  be  bestowed, 
either  went  themselves  or  sent  -well-qiialified  agenfe  to  Washing- 
ton, to  IcMy  their  cause,  as  it  was  called.  Capitalists  used  the 
power  which  wesilth  gives,  even  where  no  bribery  was  attempted ; 
high  social  standing  was  made  serviceable,  and  even  beauty  and 
the  charms  of  a  silvery  voice  were  not  wanting  to  secure  the  votes 
of  susceptible  members.  "A  committee,"  said  the  New  York 
Herald  recently,  "has  been  sent  to  lolhy  a  new  appropriation  for 
onr  Post-office  through  the  House."  (Jan.  13,  1871.)  And  a 
young  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  but  not  equal  artistic 
endowments,  was  thus  held  to  account :  "  Oh,  Miss  Vinnie  Ream, 
lohhying  is  all  very  well,  and  even  lutton-Mling  has  no  harm  in 
it;  but  to  go  and  smile  bewitchingly  till  green  banks  bring  forth 
golden  butter-cups — isn't  that  a  leetle  too  much?"  (Chicago 
Evening  Post,  Peb.  7, 1871.) 

The  members  themselves  are  apt  to  have  some  favorite  project 
which  allows  them  to  appear  generous  while  they  act  from  a  self- 
ish motive;  in  that  ease  they  are  said  to  have  an  axe  to  grind. 
The  incorporation  of  a  trading  company,  the  chartering  of  a  new 
railway,  the  renewal  of  a  valuable  patent — all  such  schemes  are 
axes  to  grind.  The  term  is  attributed  to  J.  K.  Paulding,  but 
occurs  befoi-e  his  time  in  a  newspaper  sketch  in  the  style  of  Ben- 
jamiu  Franklin's  "  Too  much  for  your  whistle."  It  introduces 
a  boy,  who  was  induced  by  a  clever  fiction  to  turn  the  grindstone 
for  another  man  to  grind  Ms  acee.  (Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman.) 
"Special  legislation  in  behalf  of  private  iutereste  is  one- of  the 
curses  of  this  country,  othenvise  so  blessed  by  the  smiles  of  Divine 
Providence.  The  number  of  ac^s  which  ai'e  taken  to  the  various 
State  Capitols,  to  be  ground  at  the  public  expense,  is  perfectly 
enormous."     (New  York  Tribtme,  March  23,  1871.) 

Aa  many  members  are  apt  to  be  in  the  same  position,  par- 
liamentary usage  has  established  a  system  of  log-rolling,  as  it 
is  called,  by  whieh  they  engage  to  help  each  other  mutually. 
The  term  is  taken  from  tlic  habit  of  loggers,  in  the  great  lumber 
regions  of.  the  Noi-thern  States,  ia  help  each  other  in  the  hardest 
work  they  have  to  perform — the  rolling  of  their  immense  logs 
from  the  place  where  the  tree  has  been  felled,  to  the  water  on 
which  they  are  to  be  floated  down.  Each  logging-camp  thus 
a^ist  the  others  in  accomplishing  a  work  which  would  be  beyond 
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the  powei-  of  any  single  one.  In  like  manner,  one  member  of  tlie 
legislative  body,  unable  to  command  sufficient  votes  for  hie  own 
purpose,  says  to  another  member  in  the  same  position :  Vote  for 
my  bill  and  I  will  vote  for  your  bill ;  and  this  is  called  log-rolling. 
The  process  is  especially  resorted  to  by  a  new  class  of  men,  that 
has  lately  come  into  prominence,  applicants  for  large  grants  of 
public  lands  to  companies  chartered  to  build  railways,  lay  deep-sea 
telegraph  lines,  or-to  engage  in  other  great  works  of  national  impor- 
tance. The  frequent  impudence  of  their  demands  and  the  perti- 
nacity ivith  which  they  pnrsue  their  end,  have  brought  them  the 
unenviable  name  of  land-grabbers.  They  are  thus  referred  to  in  a 
sketch  characterizing  a  recent  governor  of  California :  "  Haight  has 
made,  on  the  whole,  a  good  governor.  He  has  fought  rigorously 
the  ring  of  land  and  money  grabbers,  and  his  eonrse  on  this 
question  has  made  him  feared  and  disliked  by  them ;  but  with  the 
people  generally  it  has  made  him  popular."  (Boston  Advertiser, 
January  7,  1871.)       ' 

In  more  recent  times  log-rolling  has  lost  much  of  its  former 
prestige,  as  now-a-days  all  schemes  of  importance  are  taken  up 
and  pushed  through  by  rings,  combinations  made  outside  the 
House,  by  whose  activity  and  ample  means  everything  is 
prepai-ed  beforehand,  and  all  interests  are  secured,  before  the 
matter  is  reached  by  tlie  House.  Men  who  ai-e  not  in  the  ring, 
either  from  conscientious  scruples  or  because  they  command 
no  influence  on  the  floor,  are  called  outsiders,  and  are  left  out  in 
the  cold.  Wire-pulling  is  not  an  American  custom  exclusively,  as 
the  figure  of  speech  is  as  old  as  the  Marionettes  of  Italy  and 
France,  on  whose  miniature  stage  the  actors-were  set  in  motion 
by  wires,  which  the  exhibitor  pulled  from  above ;  but  wir&-ioorking, 
as  it  is  also  called,  has  probably  reached  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion here  than  abroad.  "  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  wire-pulling  is  practised  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,"  wrote  already  poor,  querulous  'Miss  Martineau;  "every 
man  of  the  floor  seems  but  to  move  in  obedience  to  some  power 
on  the  outside."  Great  skill  in  this  art  is  facetiously  called 
sculduggery  in  the  West.  Pipe-laying,  on  the  contrary,  is  an 
original  term  here,  derived  from  a  fictitious  and  treacherous 
correspondence,  which  pretended  to  give  an  accomit  of  the  method 
by  which  voters  from  Philadelphia  were  brought  to  the  polls  in 
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New  York,  while  the  fraudulent  scheme  was  concealed  uiidef  tho 
form  of  a  contract  for  the  laying  of  water-pipes  from  the  Orotoii 
AqnedncL  The  whole  scheme  was  first  denounced  by  the  press, 
then  examined  in  Conrt,  and  discovered  to  have  been  devised 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  casting  odium  upon  a  political  party. 
It  made,  however,  so  deep  an  impre^ion  upon  the  pubhc,  that 
the  term  pipe-laying  was  at  once  incorporated  in  the  dictionaiy 
of  political  terms,  and  is  still  used  to  designate  the  employment 
of  pei'sons  as  votei-a,  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote,  by  fraudiileat 
means.  Two  terms  applied  to  special  classes  of  bills  are  of  very 
recent  origin,  but  have  already  established  themselves  too  firmly 
in  political  slang  to  allow  anyliope  of  their  speedy  disappearance. 
Pincker  is  the  curious  name  applied  —  probably  in  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  first — to  a  bill  which  promises  to  secure  a  pecu- 
niary rewai'd  to  those  who  are  interested  in  its  defeat!  Of  the 
other,  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman  says :  "Americao  demoralization 
and  seniimeutal  delicacy  rivalling  tliat  of  London  thieves,  who 
call  a  handkerchief  a  tviper,  has  carried  rooster  into  the  halls  of 
republican  legislation,  where  it  indicates  a  bill,  or  proposed  law, 
which  will  benefit  the  legislators — ^and  no  one  else — for  as  the 
rasorial  fowl  scratches  for  his  sustenance,  so  his  figni-ative  name- 
sake is  supposed  to  scratch  the  dunghill  of  modem  l^ialation. 
The  term  was  in  1870  extended  from  the  bill  or  law  to  the 
ptoposer  of  it."  {Letter,  February  6, 1871.)  A  new  word,  not  yet 
found  in  our  dictionaries,  is  the  name  of  persons  delegated  from 
the  two  Houses  for  the  purpose  of  devising  an  agreement  on  some 
point  in  dispute  between  them;  as  they  form  a  Gonference- 
Committee,  they  are  individually  known  as  Vonferees.  "  The  Con- 
ference-Committee on  the  Appropriation  Bill  failed.  The  Conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  would  not  agree  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Senate  to  raise  the  salaries  of  aU  the  United  States  Judges." 
(New  York  Tribune,  Febraary  37,  1871.)  To  this  class  belongs 
also  the  Floater,  a  candidate  representing  several  counties,  and 
therefore  not  considered  directly  responsible  to  any  one  of  them. 
The  term  originated  in  Texas  and  has  never  become  very  general : 
"  J.  W.  Lawrence,  Esq..,  requests  ns  to  withdraw  his  name  as  a 
candidate  for  J'loater  in  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Fayette,  Bastrop,  and  Travis."  (Texas  State  Gazette,  July,  16, 
1853.) 
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The  English  term  to  rat,  as  applied  to  members  who  suddenly 
iack  Old  from  a  position  they  have  long  maintained,  is  in  America 
replaced  by  the  equally  suggestire  term  to  crawjish  or  crat/fis7i, 
derived  from  the  pecnliai-  mode  of  locomotion  of  the  animal. 
The  use  of  the  word  originated  in  the  West,  but  has  become  quite 
general.  "  General  Wise,"  said  the  Richmond  Enquirer, "  a-aw- 
fisherl  awfully ;  he  has  actually  appeared  in  s.  United  States  Court, 
and,  what  is  morej  has  complimented  Judge  Underwood  on  his 
courtesy  and  other  good  qualities."  (May  13,  1870.)  When  a 
measure,  odious  to  one  party,  is  to  be  forced  through  by  the 
strategy  of  the  other  party,  the  former  are  apt  to  attempt  delaying 
the  iinal  vote  by  every  available  device,  and  this,  as  has  been  stated 
elsewhere,  is  csXiedL  filibustering.  One  of  the  means  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  to  deliver  long  speeches,  merely  to  consume  time, 
and  for  this  the  expression  to  gas,  has,  of  late,  come  iuto  use.  Qas. 
itself  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  an  essential  element  of 
many  popular  characters,  and  B.  W.  Emerson  says  with  rare  candor 
and  great  severity :  "  'Tis  odd  that  our  people  should  have  not 
water  on  the  braiu,  bnt  a  little  gas  there.  Can  it  be  that  the  Ameri- 
can forest  has  refreshed  some  weeds  of  old  Pictiah  barbaiism, 
just  ready  to  die  out — the  love  of  the  scarlet  feather,  of  beads, 
and  of  tinsel  ?  The  English  have  a  plain  taste.  Pretension  is 
iJie  foible  especially  of  American  youth." 

If  the  lobby  and  the  rings  are  said  to  be  bent  upon  filling  their 
purses  at  Uncle  Sam's  crib,  as  the  National  Treasury  is  often 
called,  the  members  are  sometimes  accused  of  providing  for 
their  own  iotei-ests  not  less  eagerly.  While  iu  Congress  they 
receive,  besides  then-  regiilar  aalaiy,  mileage,  a  somewhat  estrava7 
gant  compensation  for  their  ti'avelling  expenses  from  home  to 
Washington  and  back  again.  Oonstrtictive  mileage  is  paid  when 
the  members  are  only  supposed  to  have  gone  home,  and  to  have 
returned  to  the  seat  of  government,  without  having  actually 
been  absent.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  when  one  Congress, 
as  it  is  called,  expires  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  the  next  Con- 
.  gress  begins  its  sessions  on  the  4th  of  that  montli :  all  the  mem- 
bers who  Jwld  over,  i.  e.,  are  re-elected  for  a  new  Congress,  ai-e 
paid  their  full  mileage  as  if  they  had  returned  to  their  home  and 
fchen  came  back  to  Washington.  The  matter  is  trifling  as  far  as 
the  majority  is  coucerned,  but  in  the  cases  of  members  from-  dis- 
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tant  states,  as  from  the  Pacific  coast  or  N"ew  Mexico,  the  snm 
aasttraes  gigantic  propoi-tions.  It  was  thus  that  "  Dr.  Miller,  tlie 
iiew  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  his  seat 
since  1868,  and  only  sat  four  days  in  the  last  Congi'ess,  was 
allowed  fourteen  thousand  dollars  back  pay,"  (Washington 
Patriot,  March  7, 1871.)  It  is  a  painful  fact  that,  besides  this 
compensation,  members  are  frequently  accnsed  of  enjoying,  like 
other  officials  of  the  government,  certain  perquisites  of  their 
position,  which  are  known  by  the  offensive  slEing  term  otpichings 
and  stealings.  The  figure  of  speech  is  taken  fi-om  the  habit 
of  loafa's  and  thieves  to  loiter  on  the  wharves  of  seaport  towns, 
and  of  picking  out  flakes  of  cotton  from  the  bales  that  are  thei'e 
lying  about  in  great  numbers,  or  of  stealing  even  larger  quan- 
tities. The  sweepings  are  more  exclusively  the  side-earnings  of 
lucrative  offices,  of  which  a  humorous  writer  says ;  "  Sweepin's, 
they  tell  me,  is  quite  a  circumstance  m  New  York;  the  sweepin's 
of  the  Post-Offiee  is  about  thi-ee  thousand  a  year,  and  they  say 
the  sweepin's  of  the  Custom-House  keep  eighty-nine  3.40  horses 
agoing  night  and  day."  (Josh  Bniings'  Sayings.)  A  curious  term 
has,  of  late,  sprung  np  in  the  South,  to  designate  the  necessary 
expenses  for  purchasing  legislative  votes  and  newspaper  influence, 
in  order  to  get  even  routine-business  safely  done.  These  are 
called  Gliickm-^ie.  J.  G.  Tracy,  State  Pi-inter  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  having  fiiUed  in  obtaining  a  partner's  share  in  a  Galveston 
paper,  was  accased  by  the  owner  of  the  latter,  that  he  had  offered 
him,  besides  the  piirehase-money  required, "  sHces  of  chicken-pie," 
thus  fastening  upon  him  an  unenviable  notoriety.  When  the 
term  for  which  a  Member  was  elected,  exph-es,  he  returns  into 
private  life,  but  frequently  is  rewarded  for  his  services  by  an  offi-ce, 
in  proportion  to  his  merits  or  bis  political  influence.  Some  of  these 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  administration  are  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  as,  e.  g.,  that  of  Surveyor,  an  official  who  surveys  all  the 
inspectors,  weighers,  gangers,  and  other  employes  in  a  United 
States  Onstom-Honae,  and  enjoys  a  very  large  income  and  patron- 
age. Another  such  office  is  that  ai  Naval  Officer,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  receive  copies  of  all  manifests  and  entries  in  the  Oustom- 
House,  to  estimate  duties,  examine  accounts,  and  perform  other 
responsible  duties,  for  which  he  receives  a  liberal  salary  and  en- 
joys large  perqi " 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  political  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office 
prevails  in  the  United  States.  Few  offices  are  held  "  duiing  good 
behavior,"  ontaide  of  the  Judiciary ;  all  others  change  with  the 
result  of  -  the  presidential  elections  every  four  years.  General 
HaiTison  is  generally  credited  with  having  first  used  the  phrase 
and  applied  the  principle  that  To  the  victors  ielotig  the  spoils, 
weaning  by  the  latter  word  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  gov- 
ernment. By  this  rule  the  President  becomes  the  head  of  an 
army  of  several  hundred  thousand  office-holders,  who  depend 
entirely  on  his  will,  and  whom  he  can  at  pleasure  deprive  of  their 
position,  from  the  humble  light-honee  keeper  in  Maine  to  the 
great  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  J.  E.  Lowell  explains, 
therefore,  pointedly,  in  his  Glossary,  the  term  spoils  as  meaning 
"  the  object  of  political  ambitions  1"  while  his  hero,  Hoeea  Biglow, , 
spells  it,  of  course,  never  otherwise  than  spiles.  When  the  poor 
office-holder,  whose  tenui-e  is  at  beat  limited  to  four  years,  is 
superseded  by  a  successor,  he  is,  in  political  language,  beheaded 
or  decapitated.  "  The  ase,"  wrote  a  con-espondent  from  Wash- 
ington, "is  stilt  doing  its  bloody  work,  and  heads  are  flying  off 
in  all  directions.  The  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department  be- 
gin to  feel  anxious,  as  the  work  of  decapitation  will  soon  mate 
an  end  of  them  also."  (New  York  Herald,  August  5, 1869.)  Not 
even  the  ministers,  here  called  secretaries,  are  exempted  from  this 
rule,  as  they  are  not,  like  their  English  namesakes,  responsible  to 
Congress,  but  simply  advisers  of  the  President,  whose  Cabinet 
they  are  by  courtesy  said  to  form.  In  this  capacity  they  are 
called  upon,  for  instance,  to  furnish  periodical  repdrta  of  what 
has  been  done  in  their  respective  departments,  and  upon  the  basis 
of  these  papers  the  President  founds  his  official  communications 
to  Congress,  known  as  Messages. 

In  the  process  of  electing  those  officers  which  are  chosen  by 
the  people— a  class  including  unfortunately  even  the  Judiciary — 
and  its  representatives  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Union  and 
the  individual  States,  many  words  occur,  either  entirely  new,  or 
used  in  a  modified  sense,  as  compare.d  with  their  meaning  in  Eng- 
land. Popular  sovereignty  is  naturally  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  republic,  vindicating  for  the  people  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  consequently  of  choosing  its  own  rulei's  and  officers 
of  every  kind.    A  few  of  the  latter  are,  however,  still  elected,  not 
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by  the  masses  directly,  but  by  prosy,  as  it  were;  thns  the  Presi- 
dent is,  at  least  nominally,  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but  by 
Mectors,  who  are  voted  for  at  the  presidential  election.  But 
wheneTer  an  election  is  to  take  place,  from  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
as  the  Executiye  is  frequently  called,  to  the  town- constable,  a 
i-egular  campaign  is  inaugurated.  This  is  the  grandiloquent  name 
for  the  simple  English  term  "contest,"  the  time  between  the 
primary  meeting  and  the  election  itself;  sharply  hut  not  unjustly 
criticised  by  James  Grant  White  aa  "bloated,  anny-bumming 
bombast."  ( Words  and  their  Meaning.)  As  soon  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  an  election,  the  friends  of  the  different  candidates 
for  office  meet  first  in  private  to  discuss  their  chances,  i.  e.,  their 
popularity,  and  their  usefulness  for  the  party.  As  to  their  quali- 
fications foi-  the  ofliee,  they  are  considered  a  matter  of  course ; 
the  German  proverb :  "  to  whom  God  gives  an  ofttce,  he  gives  the 
sense  for  it,"  finds  here  its  fullest  appUcation ;  besides,  the  Ameri- 
can never  doubts  his  abOity  to  do  everything,  from  keeping  a 
ho  el  to  ruling  a  nation,  and,  what  is  more,  he  generally  does  it 
better  than  one  would  expect.  The  whole  of  the  candidate's  life 
is  ransacked  to  find  events,  successes,  or  votes,  out  of  which  may 
be  m.3A&  political  capital,  a  term  purely  American  in  its  origin, 
though  long  since  transplanted  to  England,  and  naturalized  there 
in  the  political  slang  dictionary.  "  Political  capital!"  exclaims 
an  indignant  writer  of  T017  principles;  "one  might  Just  as  well 
Speak  of  a  man's  moral  capital  1"  {Blachtvood,  October,  1867.) 
If  he  lias  been  in  political  life  before,  his  record  is  carefully 
searched  to  find  out  if  he  is  sound,  that  is,  if  he  has  always  voted 
strictly  with  his  party,  and  can,  therefore,  not  be  reproached  with 
inconsistency  by  his  opponents,  since  that  is  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  the  politician.  Often  it  is  not  enough  to  ascertain  the 
soundness  of  the  candidate;  it  must  also  be  proven  that  he  has 
on  all  occasions  come  oni  fiatfooted  in  behalf  of  his  party  and 
all  party  measures.  The  teim  is  of  Western  origin,  and  derived 
from  the  manner  in  which  men  place  their  feet  firmly  and  "flatly" 
on  the  gi-ound,  when  engaged  in  a  tussle  or  persona!  combat. 
"Now  the  committee  of  the  vestry  .  .  .  -gMii^^h-  foot  flatly  down 
on  auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolntion."  (The  Row  at 
St.  Clement's  Church.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  March  33, 1871.) 
Should  he  be  found  wanting  in  this  aspect,  he  is  called  shaky. 
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as  not  being  firm  and  resolute  in  his  principles ;  or  ho  ia  denounced 
as  weai>  in  the  knees,  that  is,  nnsettled  in  his  political  convictions 
and  infirm  of  pnrpose.  "  General  Butler  is  setting  a  good  example 
to  his  weaJcrJcneed  brethren,  ivhicli  irill  do  them  good."  (ITew 
York  Timss,  Sept.  t,  IS'i'O.)  The  shaky  and  the  weak-kneed  poli- 
tician is  qnite  sure  of  being  dropped  by  his  inexorable  party,  as 
soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  nsefnl.  Should  the  candidate  prove  to 
have  always  stood  np  bravely  for  every  measure  adopted  by  hia 
party,  and  to  have  resisted  with  energy  every  effort  to  over- 
throw or  thwart  it,  he  ia  said  to  have  iachbone.  "  Men  do  not 
know  how  to  resist  the  small  temptations  of  life,  from  the  same 
deficiency  in  their  dorsal  arrangements  (!).  Backbone  is  the  mate- 
rial wliich  makes  an  upright  man,  and  he  must  be  fiirm  on  all 
points,  if  he  would  pass  scathless  through  the  struggle  of  hfe." 
(27*0  Republic,  March  17, 1859.)  The  abolitionists  of  former  days 
affected  the  term  especially ;  thus  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  said, 
that  "  General  MeClellan  cannot  end  the  war.  He  has  no  bmch- 
bone  ;"  and  Miss  Anna  Dickenson  even  spoke  disparagingly  o£!the 
President,  saying,  that  "  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  backbone  enough, 
■which  he  has  not,  he  would  not  tamper  or  treat  with  slaveiy,  but 
abolish  it  at  one  stroke,  at  once  and  forever."  At  times  this 
soundness  refers  to  a  particular  tenet,  as  in  the  days  when  the 
whole  country  was  in  great  excitement  about  the  question,  whether 
the  new  State  of  Kansas  should  enter  the  Union  as  a  free  State, 
or  admit  slavery  within  its  borders.  Thus  a  man  in  favor  of  the 
latter  alternative  was,  half-humor  on  sly,  half-contemptnously,  said 
to  be  sound  on  the  goose,  as  J.  E.  Lowell  sings— 

"  Northern  religiou  works  wal  North,  but  its  ez  sufl.  ea  spruce, 
Com.par'd  to  our'n  for  keepiu'  sound,  sez  she,  ■upon  (Se  gooae." 

(Bij^oiB  Pixpwa,  II.,  p.  88.) 

Was  it  because  slavery  was  looked  upon  at  the  South  an  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  which  was  accordingly  killed  in  due 
process  of  time?  How,  sound  on  the  goose  means  simply  to  be 
stanch  on  the  party  question,  whatever  that  may  he  for  the 
moment. 

A  politician  of  the  right  stamp,  unmerciful  to  his  adversaries, 
and  inexoi-able  in  exacting  every  inch  of  hia  followers,  is  called 
dyed  in-  the  wool;  and  even  poor  General  Taylor,  whose  success 
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in  Mexico  led  to  his  death  afc  the  WMie  House,  as  the  President's 
modest  mansion  is  called,  was  at  one  time  claimed  by  the  party 
"  as  a  democrat  di/ed  tit  the  wool,  as  a  democrat  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  order  of  1798."  (New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  May 
34, 1847,  B.)  The  great  Daniel  Webster  once  illnsti'ated  the  origin 
of  the  phrase,  by  relating  an  adventure  of  hisowB..  Students  in  his 
time  of  college-life  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  on  horseback  to  Dart- 
month  College,  where  lie  was  bred,  and  rented  a  paetnre  there  for 
their  horse  till  the  end  of  the  term.  So  he  went  also,  in  his 
homespun  clothes,  and  with  his  books  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags. 
He  "  had  the  Uites  for  many  days  after  his  arrival,"  he  would 
add,  with  his  hearty  langh,  "  because  a  drenching  rain  had  washed 
the  indigo  from  his  new  suit  dyed  in  the  wool  at  home,  into  his 
skin,  coloring  it  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue."  {College  Gou- 
rant,  January  31, 1871.) 

When  these  genei-al  questions  are  satisfactorily  settled,  a  caucus 
is  called,  to  decide  on  the  men  and  the  principles  which  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  people  in  public  meetings  and  through  the  press. 
This  word,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  traced  to  various  sources, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  mystery  is  yet  fully  explained. 
Classic  scholars,  with  that  enthusiastic  love  of  antiquity  which 
admits  of  nothing  good  that  is  not  ancient,  claim  the  ancestry  of 
the  term  for  the  Latin-Greek  "  scyphus,"  the  name  of  the  cup 
which  Joseph  used  for  divination  (Genesis,  xliv.  5,  15),  and 
which  was  carried  off  by  his  brethren  in  then'  bag.  More  hberal 
linguists  have  raised  the  question,  if  caucus  might  not  be  con- 
nected with  the  h^iia  Joculare,  or  the  German  gaukeln,  in  both 
cases  i-efeiTing  to  the  fact  that  the  caucus  predestinates  by  appa- 
rent, if  not  actual,  chance  what  is  to  be  done  hereafter.  The  only 
historical  basis  is  the  authenticated  fact  that,  in  the  year  1763,  a 
caucus  was  held,  since  snch  a  meeting  is  mentioned  by  that  name 
(Caacus-Club)  in  Adams'  DiaTy.  Dr.  G;ordon,  in  his  History  of 
the  American  Revolution  (1788),  traces  the  term  still  farther  back 
into  antiquity.  He  says :  "  The  word  is  not  of  novel  invention. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  (1735),  Mr:  Samuel  Adams'  father,  and 
twenty  others,  one  or  two  ft-om  the  north  end  of  town  (Boston, 
Massachusetts),  where  aU  ship-business  is  carried  on,  used  to 
meet,  make  a  caucus,  and  lay  iJieir  plans  for  introducing  cerfain 
persons  into  places  of  trust  and  power."  (I.,  p.  340.)   Hence  it  has 
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been  generally  supposed,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the 
word  was  originally  derived  fi-ont  meetings  held  by  ship-caw ^^ers 
on  strike,  or  with  a  grievance,  and  that  it  gradaally  assumed  its 
present  meaning.  The  word  has  crept  slowly  into  English  par- 
lance, and  is  now  nsed  in  Great  Britain  in  the  sense  of  a  private 
assembling  of  politicians  before  an  election,  where  candidates  ai'e 
chosen  and  measures  of  action  agreed  upon.  In  America  its 
privacy  is  not  an  essential  feature,  and  even  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  holds  its  caucus  meetings  in  public,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  press  is  concerned.  R.  W.  Emerson,  in  bis  JSssay  on  Poli- 
tics, says :  "  If  a  man  found  himself  so  rich-natured  that  he  could 
enter  into  strict  relations  with  the  best  persons,  and  make  life 
eerene  around  him  by  the  dignity  and  sweetness  of  his  behavior, 
could  he  afford  to  circumvent  the  favor  of  the  caucus  and  the  press, 
and  covet  relations  so  hollow  and  pompons  as  those  of  a  politician  ? 
Here,  in  these  preliminaiy  assemblies,  the  great  principles  of' 
the  party  are  laid  down  in  a  compact  form,  to  which  the  candi- 
dates are  expected  to  swear  allegiance,  and  to  devote  all  the  influ- 
ence of  their  official  position.  They  are  embodied  in  &  platform, 
a  word  now  only  in  ite  application  to  purely  political  principles, 
while  it  has  long  been  used  in  matters  of  chnrcb  discipline  or 
faith ;  a  planh  of  a  platform,  meaning  one  of  the  principles  of 
which  the  latter  is  constructed,  is,  however,  a  pure  Americanism, 
and  bai'dly  yet  naturalized  in  England.  The  tendency  to  carry- 
ing out  such  figures  of  speech  to  its  last  extremes,  is  well  shown 
in  the  phrase :  "  every  planh  and  splinter  of  the  platform,"  used 
by  an  energetic  writer  in  the  Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Journal. 
After  the  platform,  which  in  o«r  day  is  generally  expressed  in 
suflSciently  vague  terms  to  allow  great  latitude,  the  caucus  will 
genei-ally  agree  upon  a  Ticket,  a  word  taken  from  the  actual 
ticket  or  baUot  which  is  dropped  into  the  ballot-box  at  the  time 
of  election,  and  on  which  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  written 
or  printed.  It  means,  in  this '  case,  the  whole  list  of  candidates 
agreed  upon,  which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion. It  undergoes,  however,  often  before  its  actual  use,  many 
changes,  and  only  when  a  man  adopts  the  whole  list  as  made  np 
by  his  party,  is  it  called  a  clean  or  straight  ticket ;  but  if  he  takes 
off  one  or  more  names  to  substitnte  others  which  he  prefers,  the 
ticket  is  scratched.    At  times  the  party  itself  is  divided  into  frac- 
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tions,  etieh  one  of  which  rejects  some  caudidates  of  the  others, 
and  the  result  of  such  a  split  in  their  owu  ranks,  is  a  split  ticket, 
■while  a  man  voting  for  some  candidates  of  hie  own  party  and  for 
one  or  more  of  his  opponents,  would  deposit  what  is  known  as  a 
mixed  ticket.  Sticker  is  the  fiimiliar  name  of  a  candidate  printed 
on  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  back  gummed,  to  be  pasted  oyer  the 
name  of  another  candidate  by  those  who  wish  to  vote  a  split 
ticket;  the  term  originated  in  1860  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  mixed 
ticket.  The  candidates  thereupon  begin  the  campaign ;  they  rjm 
for  an  office,  with  American  haste  and  energy.  Hence  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Oartwright  says :  "  The  first  time  I  ran  for  oflBce  in  Sangamon 
County,  I  was  on  the  Worth  side  of  the  river,  as  they  say  in  Eng- 
land, electioneering."  {Autobiography,  p.  263.)  Generally  he  begins 
canvassing  the  county  or  the  State,  and  to  stump  it,  as  the  indis- 
pensable electioneering  tour  is  now  very  generally  called — only 
the  candidate  for  the  presidency  being  considered  exempt  from 
the  duty  of  presenting  himself  in  person  before  the  people  to  solicit 
their  suffrages.  Sometimes,  however,  a  mass  meeting  is  previously 
held,  such  as  were  known  as  monster-meetings  in  Ireland  during 
Mr.  O'Connell's  agitation.  The  term  was  first  used  in  America 
during  the  famous  Hard-Cider  Campaign  for  and  against  General 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler ;  now  it  is  universal,  even  the  French  and 
the  German  languages  having  adopted  and  fully  naturalized  the 
word  in  their  scanty,  political  dictionary.  When  the  great  Rad- 
ical, Mr.  Bealea,  summoned  the  people  to  assemble  in  Hyde  Park, 
August  5, 1867,  liondon  was  placarded  all  overwith  the  announce- 
ment of  the  proposed  Mass  Meeting,  and  German  papei-s  abounded 
with  similar  advertisements,  when  the  victorious  troops  were 
expected  to  return  from  Pranee.  In  the  meeting,  or  on  the  stump, 
the  candidate  is  expected  to  define  Ms  position,  a  phi'ase  probably 
invented  by  Virginians,  who  became  accustomed  to  it  in  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  democratic  supremacy,  when  eloquent  members  \^6re 
in  the  habit  of  making  nnanswerable  speeches  of  a  day  or  two  in 
the  Legislature,  or  filled  with  their  definitions  the  columns  of  the 
then  femous  paper,  Mr.  Ritchie's  Richmond  E-nquirer. 

On  the  floor  of  Congi-ess,  during  his  visits  home,  when  address- 
ing his  constituents,  and  above  all  on  Fourth  of  July,  oration?, 
the  Member  of  Congi-css  vies  with  the  politician  generally  in 
kind  of  exaggerated  patriotism,  which  is  designated  as  Spreaa 
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Ma^ldsm,  It  consists,  mainly,  in  botindless  praise  of  the  great- 
ness, power,  and  glory  of  his  native  land,  and  ie,  therefore,  rather 
too  sevei-ely  denounced  by  the  North  American  Review  sis  "a 
compound  of  exaggeration,  effronteiy,  bombast,  and  extravagance, 
mixed  metaphors,  platitudes,  defiant  threats  thrown  at  the  world, 
and  irreverent  appeals  flung  at  the  Gfreat  Being."  (October,  1858.) 
The  Eagle  of  the  United  States,  on  such  occasions,  is  made  to 
spread  its  wings  and  to  soar  high — hence  the  terra.  The  same 
bad  taste,  when  found  in  oratory  not  confined  to  political  subjects, 
is  commonly  called  fiigk-faluting,  a  t«rm  variously  traced  back 
to  a  corruption  of  Ugh-fiighting,  Ugh-fioating,  or  even  to  a  Dutch 
word  verlooten^-io  flay  by  whipping.  While  Spread-EagMsm 
pleases  aU  enthtisiastic  patriots,  the  cultivated  dwellers  in  cities, 
as  weU  as  the  plain-sjKiken  multitudes  who  delight  in  the  oratory  of 
the  stump,  higA-fdlutm,  as  it  is  freijuently  written,  is  almost  always 
addressed  to  educated  or  half-educated  audiences,  who  ai-e  supposed 
to  appreciate  bombast,  big  words,  and  high-sounding  phrases,  with 
or  without  meaning.  An  after-dinner  Mgh-faluting  speech, 
attributed  to  the  great  Daniel  Webster,  reads  thus :  "  Men  of  Koch- 
esf«r,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  your  noble  city. 
Gentlemen,  I  saw  your  falls,  which,  I  am  told,  are  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  Gentlemen,  Eome  had  her  Ctesar,  ha-  Scipio,  her 
Bratus,  hut  Rome  in  her  proudest  day  had  never  a  wai«rM!  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  highl  Gentlemen,  Greece  bad  her  Demos- 
thenes, her  Pericles,  hei-  Socrates,  but  Greece  in  her  palmiest 
days  had  never  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high !  Men 
of  Rochester,  go  on!  No  people  ever  lost  their  liberties, 
who.  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high."  That  the 
vein  has  not  run  out,  we  may  rest  assured  after  reading  the 
foUowing  exti-act  from  the  Report  of  Legislative  Proceedings  in 
Indiana:  "The  American  people— and  we  ai-e  preud  to  call 
ourselves  that— are  rocked  in  the  bosom  of  two  mighty  oceans, 
whose  gi-anite-bound  shores  are  whitened  by  the  floating  canvas 
of  the  commercial  world;  reaching  from  the  ice-fettered  lakes  of 
the  north  to  the  febrile  waves  of  Austrahan  seas,  comprising  the 
vast  interim  of  five  billions  of  acres,  whose  alluvial  plains,  romantic 
mountains,  and  mystic  rivers  rival  the  wildest  Utopian  dreams 
that  ever  gathered  around  the  inspired  bai-d,  as  he  walked  the 
Amaranthine  promenades  of  Hesperian  gardens,   is  proud  Co- 
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Imnbia,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  (Mv. 
Heywood's  Speech  on  Gravel  Roads,  January  31, 1871.)  A-  writer 
on  the  "Good  Loots  of  Americans"  closed  his  ai'ticle  with  the 
modest  assertion :  "  It  is  even  easier  to  come  into  this  world  of 
America;  say  the  midwives,  than  into  any  other  world  extant." 
{Putnam's  Magazine,  March,  1853.)  And  yet  the  word— and 
perhaps  the  snhsti(nce,  if  substance  it  can  be  called,  'with  the 
shadow — has  found  its  way  to  the  Old  Oonntry,  and  the  Slang 
Dictionary  {p.  154)  assnres  us  that  high-faluting  is  now  quite 
common  in  Livei-pool  and  London,  East,  while  the  London  Times 
uses  it  soberly,  in  the  sense  of  "  fustian,  high-sounding,  unmean- 
ing eloquence." 

When  ihe  election  at  last  approaches,  the  excitement,  fanned 
by  aU  these  preliminary  measures,  runs,  of  coarse,  very  high,  and 
violence  is  not  rare;  but  only  one  feature  in  the  process  of  voting 
is  known  By  an  American  term.  This  is  the  ballot-box  stuffing,  a 
crime  which  consists  in  filling  the  boxes  intended  to  contain  the 
votes  deposited  during  the  day,  previous  to  the  election,  with  a 
number  of  ballots,  SO  that  when  the  whole  is  examined  by  offteial 
judges  of  eleciion,  the  majority  is  securely  established.  The  term 
is  not  yet  used  in  England,  because  the  ballot  has  not  yet  been 
introduced;  but  as  this  is  impending,  the  stuffer,  as  the  criminal 
is  called,  will  no  doubt  soon  be  known  tliere  also. 

Among  the  great  questions  that  have  divided  the  nation,  and 
hence  have  occupied  the  public  mind  more  pre-eminently,  some, 
dating  from  the  time  before  the  late  Civil  War,  have  become  knoivn 
by  special  names.  Already  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic, 
the  Blu&  Latvs  of  New  England  excited  uncommon  interest  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  recent  publications  of  great  value  have 
once  more  directed  public  attention  to  this  remai-kable  feature  in 
American  history.  Connecticut  is  still  often  mentioned  as  the 
Blue' State,  unquestionably  from  ite  being  the  original  sti'onghold 
of  IJie  Presbyterians,  who  were  once  known  by  tlio  contemptuous 
name  of  Bhieshins,  as  Butler  says : 

"  'twas  Presbyterian  Ifue  blue, 
For  he  waa  of  tlie  stubborn  crew 
Of  ei'raat  saiuta,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  ti'ue  Church  Militant." 

{Evdibras,  I.,  p.  36.) 
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Even  genei-ations  afteriranJ,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
steady  habits  were  accused  of  having  made  signals  along  the  coast 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British,  diiring  the  war  of  1812,  these  lights 
on  the  cot^t  of  Connecticat  were  called  Blue  Lights,  adding  a 
new  word  to  the  vocabulary  of  treason.  The  charge,  it  is  said, 
was  utterly  unfounded,  but  the  term  has  survived  to  this  day,  and 
is  frequently  used  in  political  controversies.  The  famous  laws  of 
iCTew  Haven,  also,  perhaps  the  most  striking  illusti'ation  of  the 
innate  tendency  of  the  human  heart  toward  intolerance,  are 
known  as  the  Blue  Laws,  thus  joining  them  to  the  Blue  Laws  of 
all  the  colonies  of  New  England,  among  which  they  were  the  last 
to  secure  a  sad  pre-eminence.  Theii-  aiithenticity  has  often  been 
denied,  and  Dr.  Peters'  well-known  book  on  the  subject  has  been 
declared  a  libel;  as,  for  instance,  by  a  well-informed  correspond- 
ent of  Notes  and  Queries  (Vol,  XL  p.  331),  writing  from  the 
State  Library  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  They  are,  however, 
repeatedly  quoted  by  good  authorities,  as  by  Judge  Halibiirton 
{English  in  America,  I.,  p.  314),  and  are  confirmed  beyond  any 
doubt  by  the  reprint  of  the  "  Abstract  of  Laws  of  Hew  England," 
in  Governor  Hutchinson's  Collection  of  Papm-s;  London,  1655, 
where  the  identical  provisions  may  he  found.  They  fully  illus- 
trate the  characteristic  words  of  the  melancholy  lawgiver  of 
Shawmat,  that  "  he  had  left  England  because  he  did  not  liko 
the  Lord  Bishops,  but  that  he  could  not  live  under  the  I^ord 
Brethren," 

It  is  a  question  more  etirious  than  important  whence  the  term 
Uue  originally  came.  A  patriotic  "  Antiquarian  of  Hai'tford" 
claimed,  in  1838,  that  it  was  applied  to  the  New  Haven  code, 
from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  first  printed  laws  of  that  colony 
were  sent  out  on  blue-colored  paper.  As  he  fails  to  adduce  any 
proof  for  his  statement,  the  conchision  can  hardly  beadmitted; 
for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  term  hlue  was  known  in 
England  long  before,  and  used  in  a  very  similar  manner.  It  is 
not  improbable  that,  quite  accidentally  perhaps,  an  allusion  was 
made  to  the  extreme  Puritan  zeal  of  the  Presbyterians  for  a  litei-al 
following  of  Scripture,  by  referiing  to  the  "  ribands  of  blue," 
enjoined  upon  the  Israelites.  (Numbers,  xv.  38.)  Or  it  may  he, 
that  the  annotator  of  Gray's  Poems  explains  the  matter,  when  he 
slates  that  the  poet's  blue  aprons  had  reference  to  the  i 
13* 
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in  bine  aprons,  of  those  timea,  when  persons  were  admitted  to 
preach  who  wore  blue  aprons  in  their  trade.  This  is  eridently 
the  meaning  of  a  eotemporaiy  political  squih,  in  which  a  visit  to 
a  chnrch  is  called  a  going 

"  to  a  lecture, 
Wiiero  I  a  tub  (pulpit)  did  view, 
Hung  witii  an  a^on  blue, 
'TVas  the  preacher's,  I  conjecture. 
His  UBS  aud  doctrine,  too. 
Was  of  no  better  iiue, 
Tlio'  lie  spoke  in  a  tone  most  mickle." 

{Loyal  Song.) 

The  same  term  of  blue  apron  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  applied 
to  the  Parliamentary  paiiy  also,  as  a  reproach,  because  it  con- 
sisted so  largely  of  men  in  hnmble  sitnations  of  life.  Thns  it  was 
espeeially  nsed  after  the  Restoration,  as  a  term  of  ridicnle  aud 
contempt,  as  in  Butler's  lines  : 

"  Caa -fetch  in  parties  {as  in  war 
All  other  heads  of  cattle  are), 
From  the  enemy  of  ail  religions, 
As  well  as  high  and  low  conditions. 
And  share  them,  from  blue  ribands  down 
To  all  blue  aprons  in  the  town." 

JIudibras.  p.  8.  c.  HI.  1, 870.) 

This  species  of  ridicnle  was,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  car- 
ried over  to  JN^ew  England,  and  used  in  the  colonies,  as  it  had  been 
at  home,  by  tliose  who  wished  to  bring  the  institutions  of  the 
early  Puritan  colonists  into  disrepute  and  contempt.  The  term 
Hue  was  perhaps  even  more  extensively  used  there  than  in  the 
mother  country,  and  was  more  especially  employed  to  characterize 
the  laws  as  brutally  strict  and  bloody,  and  yet  not  without  their 
whimsical  oddity.  It  is  cei'tainly  not  without  a  quaint  and  almost 
ludicrous  air  that  an  article  like  the  following  could  appear,  little 
more  than  a  hundi-ed  years  ago,  in  an  Bnghsh  newspaper,  printed 
in  the  colonies ; 

"  MiLrOBD,  OOFSTECTICUT, 

"Nov.  31, 1755. 
"After  perusing  a  false  and  scurrilous  letter,  printed  at  New 
York,  signed  Edward  Cob,  it  was  thought  proper  that  the  sami> 
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should  lie  publicly  wMpt,  as  tending  to  beget  ill  will,  and  brush- 
ing a  disunion  in  the  sereral  govei'iiments  in  America,  the  con- 
trary of  which,  at  this  time,  and  present  sitnation  of  our  afEairs,  is 
much  wanted;  accordingly  it  was  here,  at  4  of  the  clock  this 
afternoon,  aftei'  proper  notice  of  drum,  publicly  whipt,  according 
to  J/bses*  Laiv,  forty  stripes,  save  one,  by  the  common  whipper, 
and  then  burnt."  (Connecticut  Gazette,  Mov.  39,  l'i'55.) 

It  must,  however,  not  be  concluded  from  these  suggestions 
that  Blue  Laws,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  were  strictly  confined 
to  the  New  England  States.  The  early  settlements  in  Virginia, 
with  all  their  abhorrence  of  Puritanism,  enacted  very  similar 
i-egulations.  Here  also  swearing  was  severely  punished ;  here  also 
the  church  required  attendance  on  all  its  services,  under  heavy 
penalties,  and  here  also  domestic  discipline' was  enforced  bypublic 
laws,  only  the  church  was  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
and  the  fines  were  all  paid  in  tobacco. 

Captain  Grose  gives  still  another  version,  which  may  account 
for  the  strength  derived  by  the  epithet  blue  from  an  additional 
meaning.  He  states  that  Coventry  was  formerly  famous  for  dye- 
ing a  Hue  that  would  not  change  its  color,  and  could  uot  be  dis- 
charged by  washing.  Therefore  the  epithets  of  Coventry  Blue 
and  True  Blue  were  figuratively  applied  to  persons  who  would 
not  change  their  party  or  principles  on  any  consideration.  As 
the  Presbyterians  were  equally  famous  for  their  stem  and  sturdy 
adherence  to  theii-  own  convictions,  the  term  was  perhaps  as 
generally  as  deservedly  applied  to  tliem  in  this  sense  also.  What- 
ever may  he  thought  of  these  stem  Puritans  as  lawgivers,  their 
memory  is  dear  and  sacred  to  all  New  Englanders ;  they  cele- 
brate the  day  on  which  they  landed  at  Plymouth,  the  33d  of 
December,  as  Forefatlisrs'  Day,  and  they  love  to  speak  of  them 
reverently  and  affectionately  as 

"  The  PUgri-ni  ififflej-s— where  are  tLeyf— 

The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Btiil  roll  in  the  bay,  and  tlirow^  their  spray 

As  tliey  break  along  the  shore ; 
Still  roll  m  the  bay,  as  they  roU'd  the  day, 

When  the  Mayflower  mooi'd  below, 
When  the  sea  around  was  black  with  storms, 

Aud  white  the  shore  with  snow." 

[John  Pierpont.) 
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During  the  war  of  the  EeTolution  the  term  continental  acquired 
a  new  meaning  in  America,  being  applied  to  al!  that  concerned  the 
colonies  as  a  whole,  even  before  they  were  united  into  a  Confede- 
racy. Hence  their  troops  and  their  paper-money  were  both  Con- 
tinental. "  Delaplace,"  says  a  recent  ■writer,  "had  about  a^  much 
respect  for  the  Continental  Congress  aa  Allen  had  for  Jehorah, 
and  they  respectively  relied  upon  and  feared  powder  and  ball 
more  than  either.  In  feet,  the  Continental  Congress  was  then 
but  a  shadow,  for  it  had  no.  existence  till  six  hoars  afterward, 
when  it  assembled  in  Cai-penter's  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  and  its 
authority  was  hardly  acknowledged  in  prospect,  even  by  the 
armed  patriots  in  the  field."  The  slang  term,  Continental  Damn, 
almost  universally  applied  to  the  utterly  valueless  Continental 
paper-money  of  those  days  is,  nevertheless,  traced  back  to  a  very 
different  origin  by  an  acute  and  positive  scholar,  James  Grant 
White.  "The  phrase  seems  to  me  a  countei-part,  if  not  a  mere 
modification,  of  others  of  the  same  sort — a  tinker's  damn,  a  troop- 
er's, etc.,  and  aa  the  troops  of  the  colonies  were  called  Continental- 
ers  or  Conlinenials  during  the  war,  and  for  many  years  aftenvard, 
it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  the  phrase  in  question  was  at  first  a 
Continental's  damn,  fi-om  which  the  sign  of  the  possessive  was 
gi-adually  dropped."  (Words  and  their  Uses,  p.  396.)  A  political 
doctrine  of  much  notoriety,  and  likely  to  gain  in  importance,  is 
called  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  first  originated 
one  part  of  this  famous  docti-ine :  that  which  declai'es  the  Ameri- 
can Contiueut,  even  where  not  yet  actually  occupied  by  settlers,- 
as  no  longer  open  to  colonization  by  European  powere.  The 
second  part  dates  only  from  the  year  1833,  and  originated  with 
Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  then  President  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  foiTaer  State-paper  was  directed  against  certain  reputed  inter- 
ferences of  Eussia  in  the  iNorthwestem  part  of  tlie  continent,  so 
this  manifesto  was  intended  to  meet  similar  presumed  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  declared,  in  substance,  that 
any  extension  of  the  system  of  government,  as  it  prevailed  in 
Europe,  to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
"dangerous  to  our  peace  and  Siifety."  The  doctrine  has  been 
strictly  maintained  ever  since,  and  found  its  last  practical  illus- 
tration in  the  aueeessful  effort  to  relieve  Mexico  from  a  foreign 
ruler  and  Prench  armies. 
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Among  the  later  sources  of  political  excitement  which  have 
deeply  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  seriously  thi-eateued  even  a 
disruption  of  the  Union,  were  the  three  doctrines  of  Free  Love, 
Free  Soil,  and  -fVee  Labor.  The  flrst-mentioned  ia  not  peculiar 
to  America  in  name  or  in  principle,  and  having  failed  in  spite  of 
being  never  in  any  way  impeded,  so  that  even  the  "  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  a  husband  every  four  years,"  do  not  promise  content, 
is  likely  to  be  entirely  merged  in  the  more  comprehensive  ques- 
tion of  Women's  Bights.  The  principle  of  Free  Soil,  on  the  con- 
trary, American  in  form  and  in  practice,  as  opposed  to  Slaveiy, 
has  led  (it  need  not  be  explained  how)  to  a  terrible  war,  and  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  Peculiar  Institution,  as  Slavery  was  long 
called.  The  question  of  the  day,  full  of  import  here  &s  in  the 
Old  World,  is  that  of  Free  Labor,  as  far  as  it  involves  the  impend- 
ing conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor,  the  term  itself  haidng 
been  transferred,  from  its  firet  use  in  opposition  to  Skive  Labor,  to 
the  independence  of  the  workman  as  regards  his  employer, 

American  politics  abound  in  catch-words,  the  great  majority 
of  which  pass  away  with  the  accident  that  gave  them  birth,  while 
others  please  the  fancy  of  the  'populace,  or  acquire,  by  an  unex- 
pected success,  such  a  hold  on  the  public  mind  ae  to  secure  to  them 
a  longer  lease  of  hfe.  One  of  these  is  as  ludicrous  in  its  origin  as 
tenacious  in  its  persistency  in  the  slang  of  the  day.  The  story 
goes  that  General  Jackson,  better  known  in  American  history  as 
Old  Hickory,  was  not  iniich  at  home  in  the  ai-t  of  spelling,  and 
his  Mend  and  admirer,  STajor  Jack  Downing,  found  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  the  readers  of  his  "Letters,"  that  the  Presi- 
dent employed  the  letters  0;  ^.  as  an  endorsement  of  applications 
for  office,  and  other  papers.  They  were  intended  to  stand  for 
"All  OoiTect,"  which  the  old  gentleman  preferred  writing  Oil 
Korrect,  and  hence  they  are  used,  to  tliis  day,  very  much  in  the 
sense  of  tiie  English  "  All  Eight."  To  the  question  how  a  conva- 
lescent is,  the  answer  comes  back:  "Oh,  he  ia  quite  O.K.  again!" 
The  term  has  found  its  way  to  England,  and  is  quoted  in  the 
Slang  Dictionary  (p.  191),  though  without  explanation. 

A  far  more  serious  phrase  is  the  Manifest  Destiny  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, which  fairly  represents  the  misChievons  power  of  such  slang 
words.  Designed  originally  for  the  expression  of  a  perfectly  jus- 
iiflable  doctrine,  that  America  was  intended  by  Providence  to  be 
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a  republic,  and  a  refuge  for  all  who  wished  to  be  free,  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  a  couvenienfc  cloak  for  every  measure  of  aggrandizement 
or  violence.  It  was  Manifest  Destiny  that  conquered  part  of 
Mexico  and  purchased  Alaska;  it  is  Manifest  Destiny  that  Cuba 
should  be  annexed  and  Canada  ceded  to  the  United  States.  J.  R. 
Lowell  terms  it  justly  a  phrase  characteristic  of  "that  national 
recklessness  as  to  right  and  wrong,"  of  which  Mr.  Bii-dofredum 
Sawin,  in  the  Bigloio  Papers,  is  the  very  incarnation.  Before 
the  abolition  of  slavery  the  Underground  Railway  had  become  qtiite 
an  important  feature  in  Northern  efforts  to  aid  escaping  slaves, 
and  to  provide  for  their  future,  and  a  grievous  cause  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  Southerners  against  the  Abohtionists.  The  sub- 
stance having  passed  away,  the  name,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

Nullification,  another  term  full  of  weighty  meaning,  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  probably  retain  its  place  in  the  national  speech  as 
long  as  the  Union  lasts,  though  its  meaning  changes  with  the  dif- 
ferent phases  thi-ough  which  the  country  passes.  The  term' was 
transplanted  into  American  politics  as  early  as  1798,  when,  on  tlio 
passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  -Aois,  the  Legislatui-ea  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  adopted  certain  resolutions,  drawn  up  chiefly 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  one  of  which  declared  that,  when  the 
Federal  G-ovemment  assumed  powers  not  delegated  to  it  by  the 
States,  a  nullification  of  the  Acts  was  the  only  rightful  remedy. 
But  the  word  and.  the  idea  had  a  very  different  and  fai-  more 
serious  significance  as  used  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  As  interpreted  by  him, 
nullification  waa  an  exclusively  Southern  principle,  amounting 
to  open  and  absolute  defiance  of  the  hiws  of  the  land  and  the 
constituted .  authorities.  Its  legitimate  fruit,  secession,  was  de- 
nounced as  treason  long  before  it  led  to  civil  war,  even  so  far 
back  as  the  dark  days,  when  Ifon -Intercourse  and  Embargo  Laws 
sei-ionaly  threatened  tlie  prosperity  of  the  country.  Since  then, 
the  ominous  word  has  every  now  and  then  been  heai-d  in  feint 
mnrmurings,  now  iu  one,-  now  in  the  other  section,  but  the  horrors 
of  the  late  war  will  do  more  than  all  policy  and  legislation  can  do 
to  lay  the  grim- spec  ti'e. 

Mr.  Calhoun  has  often  been  credited  with  another  such  phrase, 
vei7  popukr  at  one  time,  and  often  revived  as  the  occasion  offered— 
Masterly  Inactivity.    It  was  by  him  employed  in  speaking  of  the 
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acquisition  of  Cuba,  which  he  deprecated,  alleging  that  when  the 
proper  time  came  the  island  would  gravitate  to  tlie  United  States, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  policy  of  the  government  was  a  masterly 
inactivity.  The  term,  however,  was  not  new,  having  been  used  in 
the  British  Parliament  repeatedly,  and  attracted  much  public 
attention  during  the  first  French  Eevolntion.  It  has  heen  sug- 
gested that  the  idea  originated  in  tlie  prophet's  words,  "their 
strength  is  to  sit  still."     (Isaiah,  xsx,  7.) 

Difficulties  which  were  gi-ave  enongh  to  call  for  the  use  of  ai-ms 
had  as  yet  but  rarely  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Union.  A  WJds- 
Jcey  WarJa  Pennsylvania,  arising  fc'om  troubles  connected  with 
illicit  distilleries,  survived  long  in  the  memory  of  men,  and  was 
in  1838  followed  by  the  so-called  Buckslmi  War  in  the  same  State. 
The  well-known  statesman,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  was  accused  of  a 
desire  to  retain  Joseph  Eitner  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  second  t«rm,  after  he  had  been  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tion. This  led  to  serious  disorders ;  the  troops  were  called  out, 
and  orders  were  issned  that  they  should  have  their  cartridges 
loaded  with  "buckshot  and  ball,"  from  which  circumstance  the 
short  and  unbloody  war  received  its  name. 

The  late  Civil  War  has  produced  a  smaller  crop  of  political 
terms,  and  even  slang  woi-ds,  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Peculiar  Insiiiuiion,  as  Slavery  had  long  been  called,  because  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  Southern  States,  was,  of  course,  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  calamity.  The  woi-d  arose  in  connection 
with  iie  abuse  to  which  the  term  Insiiiuiion  has  been  subjected 
in  all  its  uses.  Whatever  is  looked  upon  as  a  pei-manent  and 
essential  part  of  any  system,  is  apt  to  be  so  designated  by  cai'eless 
wi'iters.  "  Garroting,  as  an  institution,  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
extinct  in  New  York."  {Triclcs  mid  Traps  of  Mw  York,  p.  47.) 
Even  the  usually  careful  writers  of  the  New  York  Tribune  once 
said:  "Woman  cannot  be  counted  out  and  classified  as  a  mere 
appendage.  She  is  an  institution,  and  hereafter  must  receive  the 
most  general  culture  and  recognition."  (August  11, 1858.)  The 
buzzards  of  Chai'lesfcon  are  gravely  desciibed  as  an  "  institution  of 
the  city ;"  and  when  Mr.  Seward  visited  China,  a  coiTespondent 
wi'ote :  "  On  that  morning  the  visitors  were,  for  the  first  time,  made 
aocjnainted  with  an  Eastern  instiiution,  which,  though  doubtless 
entertaining  as  a  topic  for  future  narrative,  is  seldom  amusing  as 
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an  actual  experience.  At  an  early  hour  a  tjphoon  of  great  severity 
swept  over  the  bay,  destroying  a  vast  amount  of  property,  and 
eaneing  the  death  of  hnndrede  of  natives."  (New  Tork  Times.) 
__  The  evils  of  the  Peculiftr  Institution  brought  about  finally  the 
Secession  of  one  Soathern  State  after  another.  They  seceded,  that 
is,  they  broke  the  compact  into  which  they  had  entered  when  the 
Union  was  formed,  and  went  out.  Hence,  the  Union-men  on  the 
other  side,  or  Federals,  as  they  long  preferred  being  called,  fonght 
for  the  Union  against  rebellion.  The  soldiers  soon  learned  to  be- 
stow nicknames  upon  each  other ;  the  Southerners  were  SecesJi 
or  Belts,  or,  more  good-naturedly,  tTo/iraw!/  Eeis.  "There  was  a 
notion  about  that  the  leading  Mebs,  that  is,  the  Eeis  who  had 
property,  wonld  have'  to  forfeit,  and  that  the  leading  patriots 
would  find  that  loyalty  was  not  only  beautiful,  hut  also  profitable." 
( Once  a  Week,  May,  1871 ;  p.  506.) 

Even  the  more  expeditious  Johnny,  familiar  already  i»  many  a 
word,  aa  in  Johnny-eahes,  had  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  a  recent 
writer  wa«  very  well  understood  when  he  wi'ote:  "Just  enough 
of  excitement  and  peril  was  therein  hunting  these  cattle,  wild 
almost  as  the  buffaloes  on  the  prairies,  and  in  bringing  them 
safely  in,  in  spite  of  the  vengeful  pursuit  of  the  enraged.J'oAwwies." 
(Putnam's  Magazine,  October,  1868.)  The  Nortlieruers  were 
Tanks,  or  BMeheUies  (from  their  blue  uniform),  or  Boys  in  Blue, 
a  term  which  baa  since  become  the  official  name  of  certain  half- 
military  associations,  frequently  consisting  of  negroes.  Nor  were 
names  wanting  for  the  different  ii-actions  of  political  parties, 
though  at  the  South  not  much  diversity  of  opinion  was  allowed. 
The  North  had,  besides  the  familiar  party-names,  its  Bouglifaces, 
Northern  abettors  of  Slavery,  perhaps  deriving  their  names  from 
an  appreciation  of  the  kneadable  character  of  dough.  J.  iB. 
LoweU  explains  the  term  in  his  Catalogue  Raisonnk  as  meaning, 
"A  contented  lickspittle,  a  common  variety  of  Northern  politi- 
cians," and  alludes  to  it  again  in  the  lines— 

"  Each  hou'rable  dougTiface  gits  jest  wut  he  axes, 
An'  the  people— thnr  nnnual  soff  sodder  and  taxes," 

(Bigl/>'m  Papers,  I.,  p.  51.) 
It  is  said  that  John  Randolph,  of  Eoanoke,  in  denouncing  the 
iknons  Missouri  Compromise  as  "a  dirty  bargain,"  also  branded, 
the  eighteen   Northern   Congressmen,   who  helped  to  displace 
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Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  as  doughfaces,  and  that  the  epithet  at 
once  passed  into  the  slang  dictionary  of  politics.  Then,  there 
were  Copperheads,  so  called  from  the  contempt  entertained  for  the 
snake  that  bears  that  name,  or  from  the  poor  Redman,  who  need 
to  he  thne  stigmatized ;  they  were  Democrats,  and  retorted  npon 
violent  Union  men  by  calling  them  Niggerkmds.  JBtdternutsweTe 
the  sympathizers  with  the  South  in  the  Worth  and  the  Middle 
States :  the  term  was  deiived  fl.-om  the  color  of  the  uniforms  worn 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war  by  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  "West, 
which,  being  homespun,  were  dyed  brown  with  the  juice  of  the 
butternut  (Jughms  einerea).  The  most  advanced  among  the  re- 
publicans, who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  every  constitutional  right 
rather  than  give  up  the  Dnion,  were  called  Radicals,  or  from  the 
lips  of  their  adversaries  contemptuously  Bads.  "  BaiTell  is  a  good 
Bad,  and  has  as  much  right  to  embezzle  a  little  ae  Eeed  had."  {New 
Era,  April,  1871.)  The  third  party  in  the  strife,  the  slave,  who 
had  before  been  a  chattel,  and  called  a  nigger,  became  gradually, 
as  his  importance  was  more  clearly  perceived,  and  finally  made 
itself  portentously  felt  at  the  polls,  a  negro,  a  contraband,  and  a 
frcedman.  In  familiar  intercourse,  he  appeared  suggestively  as 
darlcey,  a  term  not  unknown  in  England  {SUmg  Dictionary,  p. 
117),  or  humorously  as  an  unileached  American.  The  Colored 
Man,  once  popular  at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the  South,  has 
almost  disappeared,  since  the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  the  use  of 
this  euphemism  between  the  quadroon  and  the  "negro  so  black 
that  chai-coal  makes  a  chalk-mark  on  him,"  has  become  manifest. 
It  is  said  that  the  freedmen,  in  the  first  glow  of  their  new  rights, 
proposed  to  call  the  "Whites  Plain  People,  in  return  for  the  tei-m 
Colored  People,  by  which  they  were  designated  themselves. 

Among  the  terms  brought  out  by  the  war  is  the  old  Scotch  word 
raid,  so  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Scotf  s  poems,  from  the  lines— 

"  Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  slinll  lament  our  raid." 

(Lady  of  t/ie  ZaJce.) 

The  word,  meaning  a  warlike  invasion  on  horseback  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  derived  from  the  verb  to  ride,  assumed  new 
hfe  and  new  force  by  the  brilliant  raids  made  on  both  sides, 
and  often  pi-oducing  unexpected  results.  Officials,  who  were  not 
expected  to  expose  themselves  to  the  fli-e  of  the  enemy,  like  quar- 
termasters, commissaries,  etc.,  were  nicknamed  hornbproofs.  while 
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the  ioiig-forgotten  hinimer  reappeared  on  the  flanks  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  two  armies.  The  hummer  may  be  a  cousin  of  the 
bumble-hee,  ae  iar  as  his  erratic  movements  and  pilfeiing  propensi- 
ties are  concerned;  but  he  is,  far  more  likely,  descended  from  the 
German  Bii/mmler,  a  man  who  goes  about  without  aim  and  pur- 
pose, and  lives  on  the  ftuits  of  other  people's  labor.  In  German, 
the  term  is  need  good-naturedly,  and  has  nothing  offensive  in  its 
meaning ;  here,  however,  the  practice  of  stealing  is  inseparable 
from  the  word.  Hence,  Major  Nichols  mates  the  hummer  give 
this  account  of  himself :  "  Look  hyar,  Captain,  we  ain't  so  bad 
after  all.  We  keep  ahead  of  the  skirmish-line  allers ;  we  lets  'em 
know  when  an  enemy's  a  corain',  and  then  we  ain't  allers  away 
from  the  regiment.  We  turns  over  all  we  don't  want  ourselves, 
and  we  can  lick  five  times  as  many  Rebs  as  we  are  any  day." 
{Sherman's  Great  March.)  J.  G.  Leland's  Hans  Breitmann,  who, 
having  himself  been  a  hummer,  as  he  has  since  become  an 
"Uhlan,"  reports  that  the  old  original  bummer  was  "a  man 
named  Jost,  belonging  to  a  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
whose  proficiency  iu  humming,  otherwise  looting^  in  swearing, 
fighting,  and  drinking  lager-beer,  raised  him  to  a  pitch  of  glory  on 
the  Federal  side,  which  excited  at  once  the  envy  gnd  the  admira- 
tion of  the  boldest  bushwhackere  and  the  gauntest  guerrillas  in  the 
Confederate  host."  Oeeaeionally,  the  bummer  was  called  a  buffalo, 
a  term  peculiar  at  first  to  North  Carolina,  and  thence  spreading 
over  the  South. 

The  JayTmwlc&rs  were  a  more  ofiensive  class  of  men  combining 
murder  with  marauding,  and  were  famous  before  the  war  already, 
during  the  bloody  strife  carried  on  in  Kansas  The  term  is  not 
American,  but  an  importation  from  Australia,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  been  coined  by  convicts,  and  came  to  us  by  v,iy  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  fought  in  Kansas  often  side  by  side  with  the 
equally  iU-famed  Border-Buffians,  a  term  invented  by  the  New 
York  Herald  to  designate  the  bands  of  lawless  men  who  infested 
the  borders  of  some  of  the  Western  States  but  especiiUy  Kansas, 
waging  relentless  war  against  all  parties  alike.  The  teirible  state 
of  things  there  led  the  New  York  Trihune,  some  time  previous, 
to  speali  of  Bleeding  Kansas,  and  tlie  expression  conveyed  so 
exactly  the  feeling  of  thousands  of  sympathisers  with  th^  Free- 
soil  movement,  that  it  was  at  once  adopted,  and  became  a  rallying- 
cry,  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
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The  Mossyhanh,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  man  of  the  South, 
who  secreted  himself  ia  a  remote  forest,  or  aii  inaccessible  ewamp, 
in  order  to  escape  conscription.  His  name  was  derived  from  the 
quaint  fancy  that  he  was  determined  to  keep  in  hiding  till  "  the 
moss  should  grow  on  his  hack — "  as  German  students  used  to  call 
the  oldest  veterans  at  the  university,  Bemoosle  Haupter  (moss- 


The  immense  bounties  paid  at  the  North  to  volunteers  led  to  a 
new  trick  and  a  new  tei-m :  men  wonid  receive  in  one  State  a 
bounty  of  many  hundred  dollars,  enlist,  join  their  regiment, 
and  run  away  after  a  few  days ;  they  went  into  another  State, 
enlisted  once  more,  receiving  a  second  bounty,  and  sometimes 
repeated  the  experiment  several  times  in  succession.  They  ob- 
tained the  title  of  lounty-jiimpers  j  while  at  the  South,  a  man 
who  dared  not  return  after  the  war  was  over,  and  left  his  country 
to  escape  the  consequences,  Vas  called  contemptuously  a  rat 
The  Musical-Box  of  the  Confederates  was  also  known  as  Jeff 
Davis'  Box:  it  was  the  hnmoi-ous  name  given  by  the  men  to  the 
lumbering,  ill-built  army-wi^ons,  which  were  apt  to  creak  hor- 
ribly for  want  of  greasing ;  but  their  Wooden  Morse,  which  was 
at  one  time  thonght  at  the  North  to  be  an  infemal-maohine,  to  be 
Bent  into  New  York  or  Boston  Harbor,  was  a  secret  society, 
organized  for  political  pni-poses,  and  dissolved  as  the  latter  ceased 
to  exist  The  old  Bastille,  and  its  painful  memories,  were  revi^'ed 
in  American  speech  when  the  term  was  applied  to  the  secret 
military  imprisonment  of  suspected  sympathizers  with  the  South, 
a  measure  silently  deprecated  but  passively  consented  to  by  the 
■  Hickory  Unionists  of  the  Boi'der  States,  a  large  and  influential 
class  of  men,  who,  like  Dante's  fallen  angels,  impaled  upon  some 
of  the  iciest  spears  of  his  terrible  irony — 

"  Hon  fliron  ribelli, 
TT6  far  fedeli  a  Dio,  ma  per  sS  foro." 
(Edward  Spencer,  EcUetia  Magaeine,  Deeemtiei',  18T0,  p.  662.) 

It  is  curious  that  the  same  term  has  recently  been  revived  in  Eng- 
land also,  where  it  is  used  as  a  slang  term  to  denote  a  prison  or 
lock-up,  its  abbreviated  form  steel  being,  however,  the  favorite 
espression  with  the  lower  orders.  [Slang  Dictionary,  p.  71.)  The 
poor  prisoners  were  rarely  said  to  have  been  "  captured ;"  but  like 
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personal  property  iihat  w&a  taken  swiftly,  seized  and  thrust  into 
a  bag,  soldiers  also  were  iagged.  "We  stole  upon  the  Secesh  nn- 
awares,  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  by  ponncing  npon  them 
all  of  a  sudden,  we  iagged  the  whole  lot."  {Louisville  Joiiriial,  Sep- 
tember 7, 1864.)  A  more  cruel  word,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  teem, 
was  during  the  war  but  too  frequently  applied  to  the  disposal  of 
peculiarly  obnoxious  prisoners.  They  wonld  be  intrusted  to  a 
guard  to  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  headquarters ;  bnt  when  the 
latter  reached  the  place  to  which  they  were  sent,  the  report  was 
usnally,  "  Prisoners  were  lost,"  and  no  further  inqniry  was  deemed 
necessary,  "The  two  horse-thieves  were  escorted  to  the  county- 
town  by  some  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  had  been 
aggrieved  by  the  robbers.  But  as  they  approached  the  wood  hear 
Vandalia,  all  fell  back  except  five  or  six,  who  soon  disappeared  in 
the  forest.  When  they  rejoined  their  friends  on  the  turnpike,  they 
simply  declared  that  tliey  had  lost  thoir  captives,  and  thereupon 
all  returned  to  their  homes."  (St.  Louis  Democrat,  July  14, 1863.) 
Eyen  the  battle  did  not  escape  the  tendency  to  give  to  aU  things 
nicknames.  The  "  boys,"  with  a  witty  turn  of  the  military  signi- 
ficance of  the  word,  were  in  the  habit  of  terming  a  battle  a  hrevet- 
liell ! 

T-wo  much  discussed  terms  are  shebang  and  skedaddle.  The 
former,  used  even  yet  by  students  of  Yale  College  and  elsewhere 
to 'designate  their  rooms,  or  a  theatiical  or  other  performance  in  a 
public  hall,  has  its  origin  probably  in  a  con-uption  of  the  French 
caiane,  a  hut,  familiar  to  the  troops  that  came  from  Louisiana, 
and  constantly  used  in  the  Confederate  camp  for  the  simple  huts, 
which  they  bnilt  with  such  alacrity  and  skill  for  their  winter- 
quarters.  The  constant  intercourse  between  the  outposts  soon 
made  tlie  term  familiar  to  the  Federal  army  also.  "  Many  a  poor 
fellow,"  says  an  old  soldier,  "who  enlisted  to  do  hard  fighting, 
lost  the  number  of  his  mess,  and  was  carried  out  from  his  shebang 
to  bis  long  home."    (Overland  Monthly,  March,  1871.) 

The  word  skedaddle  even  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  once 
gravely  discussed  in  Parliament.  It  appeared  in  print,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
was  at  OQce  caught  at  and  repeated  all  over  the  country.  In  answer 
to  inquiries- about  its  origin,  some  Irishmen  at  once  claimed  it  as 
their  own,  deriving  it  from  their  sgedad-ol,  which  means  "  scat- 
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tered  all,"  and  n&ively  suggested  that  one  of  their  yaliant  eouiitry- 
men  might  have  uttered  the  words  while  running  away  from  Bull 
Sun.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  an  old  Irish  version  of  the 
Kew  Testament  the  word  is  used  thus:  "I  will  smite  the  shep- 
herd and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  sgedad-ol."  The  soldiers, 
at  all  events,  were  tickled  by  the  sound  of  the  word,  which 
served  to  give  a  humorous  appearance  to  a  somewhat  ignominious 
act,  and  thus  it  spread,  appearing  in  the  reports  of  coi-respondents 
of  London  journals.  The  Tiines  noticed  it  partienlarly,  and 
repeated  the  phrase,  "A  Northerner,  who  retreats,  retires  upon 
Ms  supports,  but  a  Southerner  is  said  to  skedaddle."  Thereupon 
Lord  Hill  wrote  a  letter  to  prove  that  the  term  was  excellent 
Scottish,  well  known  in  the  Iforth  of  England  also.  It  is  true 
that  in  Ayi-shire  and  Dumfrieshire  people  use  it  quite  frequently 
to  describe  the  spilling  of  milk  or  water  from  a  pail.  Milkmaids 
are  heard  to  say,  "  Mind,  you  are  sh&daddling  all  your  milk,"  and 
farther  Worth  the  dropping  of  coal  from  the  bucket  is  also  called 
skedaddU.  The  probability  of  this  derivation  is  much  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  word  exists  in  the  kindred  Scandinavian 
dialects,  as  Swedish  has  a  term  shuddadahl  and  Danish  its  shye- 
(?e(^eA/,withexactiythe  same  meaning:  what  th^efore  the  Scotch 
may  not  have  done— importing  the  word  into  the  army— may 
have  to  be  credited  to  the  numerous  Scandinavians  fl'om  Wiscon- 
sin. A  facetious  writer  in  the  Louisville  Jcnirnal  was  probably 
the  first  to  trace  the  wonl  toa  still  more  ancient  form.  He  de- 
rived it "  from  the  Greek 'verb  ffxedavvv/it,  to  scatter  or  disperse 
tumultuonsly,"  and  its  infrequent  aorist  ffxeSaffct,  used  by  He- 
rodotus and  Homer,  the  latter  of  whom  employs  also  the  nonn 
(XKsdafftS  in  the  sense  of  an:  emphatic  scatteration.  (Iliad,  SIX. 
171— XXIII.  163 ;  Odyssey,  L  113,  as  quoted  in  Onisins'  Lexi- 
con.) The  Enghsh  Slang  Dictionary  endorses  this  view,  declar- 
ing, that  Lord  Hill  and  the  Times  were  both  in  the  wrong;  and 
attribnting  the  odd  woi-d  to  some  professor  at  Harvard,  who  may 
have  set  it  aSoat,  utterly  unconscious  that  the  bantling  w:ould 
meet  with  such  unexpected  success.  For  whatever  it  may  mean 
or  wherever  it  may  originally  come  from,  there  ia  something 
80  desci-iptive  in  the  term,  that  it  is  likely  to  maintain  itself  in 
our  speech  in  spite  of  all  grammarians,  and  will  probably  he  proof 
.  against  all  attempts  to  remove  it.     Its  vei7  success  in  the  two 
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armies  speaks  in  its  favor;  for  at  tlio  time  when  General  McOlel- 
lan  was  mating  his  vain  efforts  to  reach  Richmond  (in  1863), 
even  the  ^Prencti  princes  on  his  staff  had  picked  np  the  novelty, 
and  it  was  gravely  quoted  in  some  Fi'ench  publications  abroad. 

Short  phrases  also  became,  at  times,  very  popular,  aud  have  not 
lost  the  prestige  yet,  which  they  acquired  during  the  war.  Such 
was  poor  Mr.  Lincoln's  naive  expression,  when  he  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  make  an  end  to  the  wai',  and  replied,  that  few  knew 
what  a  bigjobitwas,  bnt,  with  his  marvellona  cheerfulness  and  im- 
plicit trust  in  the  nation,  added:  "If  we  just  keep  f egging  away 
it  'II  all  turn  out  right."  The  term  may  possibly  be  taken  from  the 
shoemaker's  patient  work,  biit  to  peg  means  at  the  same  time  to 
strilce,  and  Mr.  Halliwell  already  quotes:  "I  gave  him  saeh  a 
^j^^rw^,"  meaning  such  a  beating.  The  phrase  All  quiet  on  the 
Potomac,  since  repeated  in  many  a  song,  and  familiar  as  a  com- 
mon expression  for  an  uudistnrbed  state  of  things  generally,  be- 
came stereotyped  on  the  nation's  mind  by  its  constant  repetition 
in  the  War-  Bulletins  of  Mr.  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War. 
The  fact  that  almost  every  Federal  Commander-in-Chief,  when 
disappointed  in  his  efforts  to  break  through  General  Lee's  lines 
and  to  enter  Richmond,  professed  in  his  official  reports  to  have 
— not  fallen  hack— but  changed  Ma  lose,  made  the  phrase  quite  a 
by-word  ^t  the  Worth  as  well  as  in  the  South.  To  this  day, 
therefore,  it  is  used  as  a  humorous  way  of  admitting  a  defeat,  or 
at  least  the  necessity  of  trying  o*ice  more  in  some  other  way. 
Thns  an  enthasiastic  writer,  recommending  to  the  public  his  new 
invention  of  a  Gentleman's  Pocket  Spittoon,  writes  thus :  "  For 
years  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
base  in  the  matter  of  tobacco-spitting,  from  the  public  floor, 
under  the  public  eye,  to  some  more  private  receptacle,  under  the 
individnal  care  of  the  devotee."  (IJew  York  Tribune,  February  3, 
ISYl.)  It  is  well  known,  that  as  far  as  the  war  was  concerned, 
the  final  conqueror  at  once  superseded  the  phrase  by  adopting 
the  new  resolve :  "  To  fight  it  out  on  this  line."  Of  moi-e  humble 
meaning,  but  infinitely  diversified  is  the  term,  to  flmih,  which, 
from  the  strategy  of  the  generals,  descended  in  the  mouth  of  pri- 
vates to,  very  lowly  and  not  always  honorable  meanings.  When  the 
men  wished  to  escape  the  attention  of  pickets  and  guards  by  slip- 
ping past  them,  they  said  thej  flanked  tliem;  drill  and  detail  and 
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eyery  irksome  duty  wiss  flanked,  when  it  could  be  avoided  by  some 
cnnniiig  trick.  Soon,  however,  honesty  itself  was  thus  treated, 
and  the  poor  farmer  fi&s  flanked  out  of  his  pig  and  his  poultry, 
and  not  nnfrequently  even*  the  comrade  out  of  his  pipo  and 
tobacco,  if  not  his  rations.  Tlie  Height  of  strategy  was  employed 
in  these  various j^awA  manmuvres,  when  the  Commissary  could  be 
mside  to*8urrender  some  of  his  whiskey,  and  thus  it  came  about, 
in  the  South  at  least,  that  io  flank  the  wltole  ioitle  was  a  phrase 
ezpressite  of  superlative  cunning  and  brilliant  success. 

Among  the  minor  details  of  the  war  that  produced  new  terms, 
may  he  mentioned  the  word  sorghum  pwUing  or  tugging,  as  found 
in  the  line :  "  We  hear  iu  this  county  of  several  maiTiages,  one 
or  two  hops,  some  sorghum-tuggings,  and  any  nnmber  of  gum- 
Bucbings,  for  the  holidays."  (Eiehmond  Dispatcli,  December  20, 
1870.)  The  curious  term  has  its  origin  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese 
stigar-cane  (Sorghum  saooharatum),.  which  ivasvery  largely  cnlti- 
vatedin  the  South  during  the  Civil  War;  aymp  was  made  from  it 
in  large  quantities,  and  became  soon  the  general,  substitute  for 
sugar,  which  could  not  be  obtained.  Hence  sorghum  became  not 
only  itself  a  favorite  with  soldiers  and  aU  classes  of  society,  but 
80on  acquired  a  general  meaning,  denoting  anything  specially 
pleasant  or  desirable.  As  the  people  of  the  South  had  always 
been  fond  of  molasses  stews,  in  which  the  boiling  molasses  was 
gulled  or  tugged  out  into  long  strings,  the  same  was  now  done 
with  the  sorghum-molasses,  and  hence  the  name. 

Since  peace  has  been  restored,  the  great  work  of  Reconstruction 
has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  for  six  years  in  the  South,  apparently 
unsuccessfully,  although  the  formal  restoration  of  the  Union  was 
accomplished.  This  process,  also,  has  given  rise  W  some  peculiar 
terms.  To  secure  the  loyalty  of  conquered  Southerners  a  multi- 
tude of  oaths  were  exacted  of  them,  and  among  these  two  assumed 
new  names :  the  Amnesty  Oath,  which  secured  pardon  according 
to  the  tei-ms  of  an  amnesty  granted  by  the  President,  and  which 
was  irreverently  called  "  Damnasty-Oath"  by  those  who  swallowed 
it,  and  the  still  more  liateful  Iroti-clad  Oath.  General  B.  I".  But- 
ler, sometimes  considered  the  author  of  all  those  peculiarly  harsh 
and  severe  measiires,  nicknamed  Iron-Olad.  spoke  of  these  oaths 
in  1870,  thus :  "  Oaths  have  become  odious  in  this  country  by 
reason  of  their  fi'equency  and  their  iron-clad  character.    They 
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have  become  as  cheap  as  custom-liouse  oatTis-  or  dicers'  oaths.  No- 
body seems  to  care  much  for  them."  In  1871,  he  eaid,  however: 
"Every  giving  way  that  Congress  had  so  far  allowed,  had  been 
the  death-knell  of  some  black  or  white  friend  of  the  Union.  He 
hoped  that  the  iron-dad  oath  wonld  never  be  repealed.  It  wae  a 
patent  of  nobility  for  royalty,  referring  to  the  Eu-KIux  oati-ages." 
(New  York  Tribune,  February  2, 1871.) 

The  necessity  of  providing  loyal  offioers  for  the  States,  whose 
citizens  were  almost  all  disabled  from  taking  these  oaths,  withont 
"which  they  could  not  hold  office,  required  the  employment  of  a 
number  of  men  from  the  North,  who  flocked  to  the  South  in 
search  of  employment  and  emoluments.  Some  performed  their 
duty  faithfully  and  wisely,  and  rose  rapidly  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  Southerners,  being  by  them  chosen  to  fill  high  places, 
as  governors,  senators,  etc.  But  a  large  number,  also,  sought  only 
their  private  interest,  and  having  entered  the  South  poor,  quickly 
became  rich  j  these  the  suffering  people  soon  began  to  designate 
as  Garpei-baggers,  from  the  only  piece  of  luggage  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  on  their  arrival  from  the  Worth.  Colonel 
Joseph  Hodgson,  editor  of  the  Mail,  a  paper  published  at  Mont- 
gomery, in  Alabama,  is  said  to  have  invented,  or  at  least  to  have  first 
used  in  print,  the  opprobrious  tei-m,  which  quickly  became  popular 
as  a  name  for  all  adventurers  iu  search  of  fortune  in  the  South. 
"  The  general  drift  of  public  sentiment  is,  that  the  carpet-baggers, 
scalawags,  ex-slaves,  ex-slaveholders,  rebels  reeonstracted,  rebels 
unreconstrncted,  and  Southern  loyalists  should  be  left,  for  a  brief 
period  at  least,  to  fight  out  their  own  battles,  in  their  own  way ; 
and  that  if  the  nation  is  ever  again  to  become  a  party  to  their 
qiuiiTels,  it  shall  be  on  no  slight  pretest  and  for  no  trivial  pur- 
pose."    (New  York  Post,  April,  1871.) 

The  evidently  dishonest  among  the  Southerners,  who  iveut  over 
to  the  dominant  party,  and  unblushingly  lived  on  their  conquered 
friends  and  neighbors,  were  called  Scallatmgs  or  Scalawags,  from 
an  old  variety  of  wags  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett  as  a  "  compound 
of  loafer,  blaokguai'd,  and  scamp."  {Dictionary,  p.  383.)  "That 
scaUawag  of  a  fellow  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  all  decent  society." 
( Westerth  Sketches,  B.)  It  was  one  of  this  class,  rather  than  the 
eloquent  advocate  of  Women's  Eights,  often  charged  with  the 
crime,   who  first  publicly   used  the  illshapen   word  misoegena- 
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Hon,  and  openly  dared  to  advocato  tho  expediency  of  favoring,  by 
every  agency  of  State  and  Chnrch,  the  mingling  of  the  black  and 
white  races.  It  seemed  hai-d  to  make  a  word  that  could  be  ivorae, 
and  still  even  this  has  been  accomplished  by  American  genins, 
for  ive  read  that  "  A  Miscegenationist,  named  Williame,  was  tanked 
and  feathered,  and  dnmped  into  the  river  at  Grenada,  Mississippi, 
the  other  day,"    (Richmond  Dispatch,  March  15, 1871. 

The  word  loyal  itself,  one  of  the  noblest  words  in  the  language, 
though  of  foreign  birth,  had  to  answer  new  purposes.  Loyal 
Leagues,  ae  well  as  Union  Leagttes,  were  formed  all  over  the 
country,  to  aid  in  re-establishing  and  firmly  consolidating  the 
Union  that  had  been  so  near  to  disruption,  and  Loyalty  became 
the  test  of  all  who  sought  preferment,  or  wanted  aid  fi-om  the 
restored  powers.  But  as  the  sacred  thought  expressed  by  the 
word  was  abused  by  flatterers  and  hypocrites  alike,  the  term  itself 
also  suffered  curtailment  in  its  sonorous  sound,  and  the  loil  man, 
as  he  was  often  called,  inspired  the  upiight  at  once  with  a 
suspicion  of  lip-service  or  selfish  zeaL  No  such  doubt  hung,  on 
the  other  side,  at  any  time  over  the  -meaning  of  the  word  JTw- 
klux  (written  Ku-Klux,  Ku  Klnx,  and  Ku-klux),  a  meaningless 
name  of  an  abomination,  the  sad  result  of  lawlessness  on  one 
gide.  and  tyramiy  on  the  other  side,  such  as  results  almost 
invariably  from  an  imperfect  pacification.  The  Ku-KhiiX-Klan 
was  or  pretended  to  be  a  secret  political  organization,  "the 
original  purpose  of  which  was,  by  their  ghastly  apparel,  in  which 
they  travei-sed  the  country,  to  appeal,  to  negro  superstition,  and  pre- 
vent devastations  at  night.  But  Radicalism  raised  such  an  infernal 
howl,  and  thieves  at  length  assuming  the  Ku-Eliix  garb,  the 
organization  was  finally  abandoned."  This  is  the  explanation 
given  at  the  South,  through  one  of  its  organs.  (Memphis  Appeal, 
January  17, 1871.)  At  the  North  the  Eu-Klux  are  looked  upon  as 
me  vho  under  some  specious  pretext,  but  always  under  the 
sh  Itei  of  night  and  disguise,  pei'petrate  political  outrages, 
te  ify  some,  murder  others,  prevent  the  freedmen  from  enjoying 
the  e  vly-acquii-ed  rights  and  from  pursuing  their  labors  in 
peace  and  safely,  and  seriously  endanger  the  republic  itself.  It  is 
certain  that  whatever  may  be  said  in  defence  of  such  secret, 
irr  =(j  0  s  ble  organizations,  they  can,  m  their  best  aspect,  aim  no 
h  o-l  e  than  to  substitute  Lynch-Iaw  for  equity  and  justice.  No 
13 
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well-ordered  State,  ao  conscientious  government  can,  tolerate  them 
for  a  moment;  fortunately  their  reign  in  the  Sonth  is  limited  to 
Tery  few  and  very  small  districts,  and  as  peace  and  order  are 
restored  by  a  wise  administration  of  the  laws,  they  will  disappear 
with  other  evils  engendered  by  the  waiv  We  have  called  the  Kw- 
Klux  as  unmeaning  as  unwarranted.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
mentioned  that  some  ingenious  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  absnrd  name,  among  which  the  following  is  the  least 
improbable;  "On  the  borders  of  Texas,  near  the  Bio  Grande, 
thei-e  hved  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Nal,  K.  Xulknk.  He,  like 
the  Bowies,  who  invented  the  Bowie  knife,  was'  a  desperado,  but, 
unlike  them,  he  fought  against  and  depredated  upon  the  American 
settlers.  He  is  still  remembered  in  Texas  by  many  who  have  seen 
and  heard  of  him,  as  well  as  dreaded  him.  His  motto  was  to 
seek  unceasingly  to  avenge  a  real  or  fancied  wrong  to  himself,  his 
followers,  or  his  country.  His  name  spelled  backward  gives  us, 
as  it  gave  to  the  founder  of.  the  new  order,  its  name  of  Ku  Klux 
Elan."  (OoiTetipondence  of  Chicago  RepwhKcan,  March,  1871.) 
Another  theory  derives  the  odd  name  from  "Kruhed  KluJcs"  the 
Scottish  for  "crooked  clutches,"  ascribed  to  the  EvU  One,  and 
thus  mentioned  in  an  old  poem,  wi'itten  on  the  death  of  John 
Peney,  a  Welsh  non-confonnist : 

"  Tlie  Wel3lmiaii  is  hanged, 

Who  at  our  kirke  flanged, 

Aud  at  the  stata  banged. 
And  brened  ai'e  his  baka; 

And  tto'  he  be  haiiged, 

Yet  he  is  not  coi-anged, 

The  de'il  lias  him  i^nged 
In  hia  Rmked  kluks." 
{From  Weever'a  ^neral  MonumemU,  ed.,  1831.) 
The  many  absurd  attempts   at  explaining  the  odd  term,  led 
an  indignant   English  writer  to  exclaim:  "Why,  Sh',  the  word 
Kti-Klux  is  aninvention,  just  letters  shot  together  promiscuous. . . 
Presently  a  learned  party  will  trace  Ku-Klux  to  the  Indians  or 
to  the  Feejee  mermaid,  and  get  a  medal  for  his  diseoTei7."  ( Once 
a  Week,  May,  1871.)     "  But  the  general  cause  of  dispute  with  the 
Kti-Kltuxers  has  been  some  action  on  the  part  of  fhe  cai-pet-bag- 
gers  through  the  niggers."    {Ii\d.) 

As  the  government  of  the  United'  States  reserves  to  itself  the 
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usual  prerogative  of  coining  money,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion the  few  peculiar  terms  that  are  connected  with  tho  currency. 
A  truly  national  coin  is  the  Bagk,  so  called  from  the  emblem  of 
the  republic,  which  it  bears ;  it  is  of  gold,  and  of  the  value  of  ten 
dollars ;  doable  eagles,  as  well  as  half  and  quarter  eagles,  are  in  ex- 
istence, though  rarely  seen.  The  only  other  coin  pecTiliar  to  the 
United  States  is  the  t^ime,  a  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  ten  cents, 
and  the  half-dime,  both  also  very  generally  known  as  ten  ceni 
pieces  and  five  cent  pieces.  Copper-money  is  represented  by  cents. 
In  Texas  at  least  the  words  dime,  bit,  two  bits,  etc.,  are  still  exclu- 
sively heard  in  shops  and  stores.  The  Spanish  silver  coins,  which 
were  long  current  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, and  with  them  their  local  names,  as  the_;%  and  the  levy, 
coins  representing  six  and  a  quarter,  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  the 
former  a  contraction  of  live  pence  through  the  English  flppence, 
the  latter  the  scant  remnant  of  eleven  pence.  "  A  fip's  worth  of 
dinner  and  a  levy's  worth  of  sleep,"  were  the  words  of  a  loafer  of 
Philadelphia,  where  the  names  remained  longest  in  use.  (J. 
0.  Weal,  Charcoal  Sketches,  I„  p.  58.)  The .  sixteenth  part  of  a 
dollar  is,  in  like  manner,  etiU  frequently  called  a  picayune,  in 
New  Orleans.  Since  the  war  a  few  new  coins,  of  the  value  of  a  few 
cents,  have  been  issued,  mainly  of  nickel,  and  hence  often  so  called, 
constituting  what  is  known  to  the  laws  a  Fractional  Currency,  or 
copper  and  nicjcel  tokens.  As  the  United  States  have,  since  the  war, 
had  exclusively  paper-money,  the  cant  name  given  to  it  from  the 
green  color  of  the  back,  Greenbacks,  has  become  universal.  "The 
word  Greenbacks  has  become  entirely  domesticated  as  a  respecta- 
ble and  generic  term  for  an  all-pervading  species  of  evil,  than  the 
presence  of  which  nothing  can  be  worse,  except  its  absence."  (I. 
N.  Spenser,  Eclectic  Monthly.)  The  confederate  notes  bore,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  name  of  JBluebacks,  which  was,  however,  soon 
exchanged  for  the  slang  tenn  oi  shucks.  Nor  have  the  sohd  gold 
coins  escaped  entirely  the  contamination  of  slang.  When  the 
Hon.  T.  H.  Benton,  of  Missouii,  put  his  whole  strength  forward 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  through  the  press  to  introduce  a  gold 
currency,  he  accidentally  called  the  latter  mint-drops,  with  a 
sUght  attempt  atapnn.  The  word,  however,  became  popular,  and 
for  many  yoai'S  gold  coins  were  very  largely  known  as  Benton's 
mint-drops,  while  the  author  of  the  phrase  was  called  Old  Bul- 
lion. 
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"  Tair  weight,  fair  measure,  fair  apeecli." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the  English  are  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, and  have  never  proved  the  truth  of  Napoleon's  charge 
more  fully  than  during  the  last  years,  the  Americans  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  same  source  of  wealth,  and  sliop-sUng,  as  their 
British  couaius  call  the  terminology  of  the  counting-house,  forms 
no  insignificant  part  of  our  peculiar  speech.  Much,  however,  is 
here  also  looked  upon  as  American,  that  has  long  been  in  use  as 
good— or  bad— English,  and  among  these  terms,  wrongfully  im- 
puted to  us,  stands  naturally  foremost  the  Almighty  Dollar.  How 
often  have  English  authors  cast  the  unlucky  word,  first  coined  in 
its  modern  form  by  W.  Irving  in  1837,  in  his  Creole  Village,  into 
our  teeth,  and  tried  to  make  the  world  believe  that  none  but' 
Americans  knew  the  "  almighty"  power  of  money !  We  hope  they 
wiU  recall  the  first  lines  of  Ben  Jonson's  Epistle  to  the  Countess 
of  Holland,  which  read  thus : 

"  "WTiilst  tliat  for  wliicli  all  virtue  uow  is  sold, 
And  almost  every  vice,  aMightie  gold  ;" 

and  substituting  the  dollar  for  the  guinea,  they  may  safely  claim 
the  authorship  of  the  phrase.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
the  dollar  is  as  powerful  in  America  as  gold  is  in  England,  al- 
though a  sarcastic  writer  speaks  severely  of  the  "unrelenting  and 
despei-ate  onwardneas  of  the  great  Yankee  dollar-chase,"  {Putnam's 
Magazine,  April,  1855.)  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  with  all 
this  veneration  for  the  Dollar,  the  sign  by  which  it  is  represented 
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ill  writing  {$)  should  still  be  an  unexplained  mystery.  The  most 
plausible  explanation  among  the  many  that  have  been  offered,  ia, 
that  it  represents  the  letters  TJ.  S.  {United  States)  drawn  in  one, 
for  brevity's  sate,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  Aiiieriea.n  currency  from 
the  Spanish  coins,  which  were  largely  used  before  the  young  re- 
public could  establish  its  own  coinage.  It  is  equally  unjust  to 
charge  Americans  with  the  invention  of  the  phrase,  to  make  money, 
mnch  as  they  may  be  addicted  to  the  practice.  Dr.  Johnson  sJ- 
ready  i-ebuked  BosweU  sharply  for  using  it,  and  said :  "  Don't  yon 
see  the  impropriety  of  it?  To  ma&e  money  is  to  coin  it;  you 
should  say,  to  get  money."  Moreover,  if  Americans  are  fond  of 
making  money,  they  are  also  able  to  make  a.  good  use  of  their 
earnings,  as  England  has  seen  in  the  benefactions  of  Mr.  Peabody. 
They  may  well  be  pardoned,  therefore,  the  almost  endless  variety 
of  terms  they  employ  in  designating  large  sums,  speaking  of  a 
mint,  an  ocean,  a  miiie,  a  sight,  and  s,  power  of  money. 

Money  itself  has  in  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  probably 
more  designations  than  any  other  object— liquor  alone  excepted — 
many  of  which  are  purely  whimsical,  while  others  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  material  of  which  coins  are  made.  Among  the  less 
generally  known  tenns  are  John  Davis  or  the  Ready  John,  some- 
times simply  John  or  Ready,  sporiduUcs,  dooieroomus,  often  short- 
ened into  doot ;  iow,  wad  (both  of  them  evidently  tailors'  slang) ;' 
hardstuff  or  hard,  dirt,  shinplasters,  or  simply  plasters  j  where- 
with,  shadscales,  or  scales,  "  for  short ;"  dyestuffs,  charmx,  and  also 
the  more  modem  designation  oi  stamps;  all  of  which  are  missing 
in  the  list  given  in  the  English  Slang  Dictionary,  and  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  Americanisms. 

Unfortunately,  the  skill  in  making  money  is  sometimes  illegally 
employed  aftei-  the  manner  of  Dr.  Johnson's  suggestion.  Palse 
coins,  the  makers  of  which  are  eurionsly  called  coniachers, 
abonnded  as  long  as  specie  was  in  use,  and  since  greenbacks  are 
the  only  currency,  counterfeit  paper-money  is  qaite  as  plentiful. 
The  great  success  of  one  of  the  earlier  counterfeiters  h^  made  his 
name  a  byword,  as  that  of  the  great  resurrectionist  in  England 
has  become  familiar  to  all  readei-s.  Barke  abroad  has  his  connter- 
part  in  Bogus  at  home.  The  latter  is,  however,  a  vile  corruption 
of  a  most  noble  and  romantic  name,  the  Italian  Borghese.  In  the , 
year  1837  there  passed  throngh  the  Western  and  Southwestern 
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States  a  man  calling  himself  thus,  who  drew  large  numbers  of 
fietitioue  cheeks,  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange  upon  the  principal 
traders  and  bankers,  and  succeeded  in  swindling  the  public  out  of 
large  same.  His  transactions  Trere  so  extensive,  and  the  distrust  in 
commercial  circles  so  very  great  when  his  forgeries  were  discov- 
ered, that  his  name,  pronounced,  with  American  freedom,'  firet 
Borges  and  then  JBogus,  spread  over  tho  whole  Union.  It  soon 
became  synonymous  with  any  doubtful  money  transaction,  and  as 
it  took  the  fancy  of  tho  people,  its  meaning  rapidly  extended  to 
everything  suspected  of  being  unreal,  spurious,  or  fraudulent. 
Thus  a  member  of  a  Legislature  supposed  to  be  unfairly  elected, 
was  called  a  Ugus  representative ;  a  woman  with  false  hair  and 
teeth,  painted,  or  otherwise  gott«n  up  to  look  young,  when  she 
was  old,  was  ^a  bogus  6eauipj  and  famous— or  infamous— Mi-s. 
Cunningham,  who,  like  Joanna  Sonthcote,  pretended  to  have  had 
a  child,  without  such  being  tho  case,  was  dechired  to  have  been  de- 
livered of  a  iogiis  cMld.  The  fondness  of  Americans  for  such 
terms,  full  of  suggestive  force,  and  yet  avoiding  the  unpleasant 
directness  of  a  charge,  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  meanings  to  which  the  term  has  since  been  bent :  ladies 
are  accused  of  wearing  bogus  diamonds;  overdressed,  assum- 
ing upstarts  are  called  bogus  gentlemen  j  maimed  soldiers  wear 
iogus-hgs,  blind  men  bogus  eyes,  and  even  in  courts  of  justice 
bogus  charges  are  of  constant  occurrence.  J.  K.  Lowell  proposes, 
in  spite  of  the  almost  historical  descent  of  the  word  from  this 
source,  another  derivation  of  bogus  from  the  French  bagasse,  the 
worthless  i-efuse  of  sugar-cane,  which  he  thinks  gave  the  name  to 
other  worthless  things,  and  travelled  gradually  up  the  Mississippi 
from  its  birthplace.  New  Orleans. 

Another  term  of  similar  character  was  the  Wild-Cat  Money  of 
the  last  generation,  which  took  its  name  from  the  notes  of  a 
bauk  in  Michigan,  beaiing  a  "Wild  Cat  or  ji  jfanther  on  its  face  as 
a  vignette.  The  bank  proved  utterly  insolvent  after  having  sent 
out  a  large  number  of  notes,  and  for  many  years  afterward  ail 
irresponsible  banks,  which  then  abounded,  were  designated  as 
Wild-Oat  Banks,  and  their  not«s  often  very  curtly  and  severely  as 
mid  cats.  "  Does  the  honorable  member  in  good  earnest  mean 
to  revive  the  disastrous  times,  when  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands were  ruined  by  Wild-Cat  Banks?"  w&s  asked  on  the  floor 
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of  Congress  in  March,  1865.  Other  efforts  at  cheatmg  are  desig- 
nated as  chiselling — not  as  some  have  believed  from  the  practice  of 
chiselling,  that  is,  opening  by  means  of  cold  chisels  the  safes  of 
banks  and  merchants,  since  the  term  is  much  older  than  the 
introduction  of  safes,  "  When  the  books  were  overhauled  by  the 
Committee,  it  was  found  that  their  late  Cashier  had  appropriated 
to  himself  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  the 
stockholders  would  be  chiselled  out  of  a  pretty  considerable  sum." 
(Savannah  Republican,  May  17,  1858.)  A  somewhat  stronger 
term  for  the  same  operation  is  gouging,  the  figure  of  speech  being 
evidently  drawn  from  the  carpenter's  shop,  where  it  means  to 
scoop  or  chisel  ont  with  a  hollow,  cylindrical  tool.  An  Ameri- 
can .lady  wrote  recently  from  Germany  to  the  New  York  Tribune  : 
"  I  should  like  to  be  informed  in  what  sense  the  Germans  can  be 
called  a  suffering  people;  Hook  upon  them  as  eminently  pros- 
perous. Between  plundering  and  gouging  France,  as  they  will  in 
the  indemnity,  they  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  a  dozan 
times  over."     (March  33, 1871.) 

Very  general  in  nse,  and,  like  bogziS,  applied  to  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  uses,  is  the  term  shoddy,  which  we  have  obtained  from 
England  in  more  recent  times.  Meaning  originally  cloth  made 
of  a  new  warp  filled  with  shreds  (hence  the  name  shred-dy, 
shoddy)  of  old  and  womont  cloth,  it  soon  became  synonymous 
with  the  poor  material  largely  furnished  to  Government  during 
the  late  Civil  War  by  the  class  of  conti-actors  whose  desire  for 
riches  was  greater  than  even  their  patriotism— or  their  honesty. 
"  The  Pennsylvania  regiments,  who  plead  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tion against  the  debt  of  doing  duty  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
were  said  to  have  been  equipped  for  the  field  by  certain  ardent 
friends  of  the  cause,  with  contract  coats,  that  would  not  bear  the 
strain  of  buttoning,  and  contract  boots,  the  glued  soles  of,  which 
deserted  the  uppers  in  the  first  rain.  As  shoddy  was  very  cheap, 
those  who  substituted  it  for  real  cloth  became  suddenly  rich,  and 
this,  very  naturally,  led  to  the  use  of  the  term  generally,  as  ap- 
plied to  all  who  acquired  wealth  by  contracts.  Shoddy  became 
the  name,  more  especially,  of  those  who  aped  the  aristocmcy  of 
other  lands,  and  of  all  kinds  of  hollow  schemes  and  nefarious 
undertakings."  (Mr.  Spencer,)  We  have  now  shoddy-m^n  as  well 
as  gfto(?(?y-maniifacfcurers ;  unprofitable  preachers,  unwise  politi- 
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ciaiis,  and  unsafe  merchants  ai-e  all  shoddy,  and  the  same  anthor, 
quoted  above,  suggests  that  the  weaviEg  in  of  so  much  cast-off 
material  from  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  into  the  fabric  of 
American  society,  may  ere  long  end  in  prodncing  a  great  shoddy 
iiatwn.  It  is  certain  that  art  has  become  shoddy  to  a  high  degi'ee, 
aud  Ne-nr  York  especially  can  boast  of  a  mai-velloua  shoddy  arohi- 
techire,  brown-stone  fitints  with  nothing  behind  them,  and  grand 
structures  so  flimaily  built  that  they  fell  before  they  are  finished. 
There  is  even  mental  shoddy,  such  as  J.  E.  Lowell  sings  of  when 
be  says — ■ 

"  I  call  it  slwddy, 
A  thing,  sez  lie,  ivou't  cover  soul  nor  body, 
I  like  the  plain  all  wool  of  common  sense. 
That  warms  yoii  now  and  will  a  twelvemonth  heace," 

(SffZom  Paperi,  II.,  p,  67.) 

A  verb,  even — to  shoddyize-~hs&  been  made  to  supply  an  appai-ent 


Peter  Fvnlt,  who  also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  a  certain  class 
of  commercial  transactions,  is,  in  all  probability,  a  myth  like  Wil- 
liam Tell,  although  tradition  speaks  of  a  person  of  that  name 
having  once  been  famous,  by  his  skill  in  exciting  bnyei-s  at  an  auc- 
tion, to  raise  their  bids  till  they  often  exceeded  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle they  wished  to  pm-chase.  The  name  ia  perhaps  a  simple  manu- 
facture, from  the  vague  and  unsatisfectory  meaning  of  the  vio^funk. 
It  now  designates  the  person  who  aids  in  getting  up  so-called  moch 
auctions,  sales  held  for  the  sole  benefit  of  inexperienced  connti-ymen, 
at  which  more  or  less  worthless  articles,  imitation  jewelry,  watch- 
es of  gilt  copper  and  the  like,  are  offered ;  where  unwary  purchasers 
ai-e  forced  to  take  a  lai-ge  quantity  while  they  only  bid  for  a  very 
small  portion.  The  whole  establishment  is  a  cheat,  and  Peter 
Funk,  one  of  the  confederates,  plays  the  hy-Udder  or  puffer,  as  it 
used  to  be  called  in  England.  CGrose's  Dictionary,  sub  voce.)  "  The 
Mayor  has  once  more  ordered  a  police  sergeant  to  be  stationed  at 
the  door  of  every  Peter  Funk  auctiou-room  in  Broadway  and  the 
Bowery,  bnt  iji  spite  of  their  warning  voice,  greenhorns  will  walk 
in  and  be  fleeced."  (New  York  Herald,  November  14, 1859.)  A 
peculiar  feature  at  genuine  auctions  is  the  so-called  upset  price,  a 
price  mentioned  by  the  auctioneer  before  begimiuig  the  sale,  as  the 
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lowest  sum  at  which  the  article  offered  will  be  disposed  o£ 
"  He  eaya :  Business  before  sonp.  Between  iish  and  pudding  he  will 
sell  a  prairie.  The  iipsel price  is  knocked  down  with  a  knife-han- 
dle, and  the  bargain  is  clinched  by  the  help  of  the  nnt-eracker 
and  the  sugar-tongs."  (Putnam's  Magadne,  December,  1854.) 

A  less  mythical  personage  has  imported  his  name  from  England 
to  these  shores,  and  established  himself  in  commercial  circles  irith 
surprising  sneeesa.  This  is  the  Arab  messenger,  or  OJdaotis,  who 
was  sent  in  1607  by  the  great  Signior,  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
was  then  called,  to  England,  and  ayailed  himself  of  his  position  in 
London  to  commit  gigantic  frauds  upon  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
merchants  of  the  great  city.  The  transaction  became  known  at 
'Change  in  aU  its  details,  and  the  extent  as  well  as  the  notoriety  of 
the  facts  led  to  the  formation  of  a  verb,  to  chouse,  as  synonymous 
with  cheating  or  defrauding.  The  word  Ohiaus  is,  of  coarse,  well 
known  from  of  old ;  in  Sandys' Travels  {p.  48)  it  is definedas  mean- 
ing "  one  who  goes  on  embassies,  execntive  commandments,  etc.," 
and  in  our  days  thousands  have  flocked  to  admire  the  French 
painter  Botilanger's  admirable  picture  of  "  Algerine  Ghaouses." 
W early  all  the  great  poets  of  England  nse  the  word,  though  with 
vai'ied  spelling,  from  the  chowse  of  Halliwell  and  Ben  Jonson'a 
cMause  to  the  simpler  cliouse  of  Laador,  Browning,  and  Foster. 
The  word  is  q\iite  familiar  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  also,  and 
by  no  means  limited  to  money  matters,  as  in  the  lines :  "  Dr.  Dore 
should  have  consulted  his  beloved  Germauia,  before  he  choused 
hei'  out  of  her  hoped-for  Kaiser,  and  substituted  an  archangel  so 
fat  and  scant  o'  breath  in  his  place,"  (New  York  THbune,  Janu- 
ary 19, 1871.) 

The  man  who  is  not  liable  to  be  choused  on  a  large  scale,  ia 
nevertheless  apt  to  fall  into  another  danger,  that  threatens  stran- 
gers in  the  large  cities.  A  man  walking  before  him,  pretends 
to  find  a  well-filled  pocketbook,  and  eitlier  offers  it  to  him,  minus 
a  certain  sum  for  immediate  need,  for  advertising,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  liberal  rewai-d,  or,  with  more  cynicism,  downright 
suggests  a  division  of  spoils.  In  either  case  his  greed  is  justly 
punished  by  finding  himself  the  owner  of  a  roll  of  counterfeit 
bilis,  and  out  of  pocket  for  the  sum  of  good  money  he  hae  given 
the  finder,  who  goes  rejoicing  to  try  again  and  again  his  success- 
fnl  drop-game,  as  the  cheat  is  called. 
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The  man  who  means  to  employ  his  capital  and  his  labor  in 
commercial  entei-prisea  is  not,  as  in  England,  said  to  go  into 
trade,  but  he  either  connects  himself  with  a  Moneyed  InsUtuiion, 
as  chartered  companies  are  generally  called,  like  banks,  inenranee 
companies,  and  the  like,  or  he  devotes  himself  to  merchandizing, 
&  barbarous  euphuisni ;  tlie  offspring  of  American  grandiloquence. 

A  trade  is  only  a  single  transactioii,  and  often  employed  to 
designate  an  exchange;  hence,  small  country  shops  express  in 
advertisements  their  readiness  "  to  trade  for  anything,  meat,  eggs, 
oats,  and  all  kinds  of  country  produce."  When  an  agreement  as 
to  price  and  time  of  delivery  has  been  reached,  the  question  is  apt 
to  be  asked :  "  Well,  is  it  a  trade  9"  and  if  replied  to  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  contract  is  binding,  as  far  as  verbal  agreements  have  any 
force.  The  tradesman  is  consequently  more  or  less  than  the  retail- 
merchant  of  England,  and  to  trade  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
regular  commercial  business.  It  includes,  on  the  contrary,  every 
similar  transaction  in  daily  life,  and  hence  a  traveller  conld  report 
that  "The  Southerners  are  not  nearly  as  commercial  a  race  as 
the  Yankees,  but  still  they  are  much  giving  to  trading  amongst 
each  other,  and  the  other  day,  at  a  hospital  in  Gettysburg, -an 
artilleryman,  whose  leg  was  to  be  taken  off,  no  sooner  knew  that 
amputation  was  decided  upon  by  the  doctors,  than  he  turned  to 
another  wounded  man  in  the  next  bed,  and  before  the  operation 
was  performed,  had  traded  the  boot  which  was  henceforth  to  be 
of  no  use  to  him."  {Blachwood,  December,  18Ci.)  Perhaps  they 
remember  too  well  the  prophet's  praising  words  abont  Tyi'e: 
"Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  they  wei-e  thy  merchants:  they 
traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  at  thy  market" 
(Ezekiel,  sxvii.  v.  13.) 

Different  branches  of  commerce  have  peculiar  names  in  Amer- 
ica, which  ai-e  only  very  slowly  becoming  known  in  England. 
Such  ai'e  Drygoods,  cloths,  stuffe,  lac^,  etc.,  referred  to  in  the 
following  description  of  the  greatest  establishment  for  their  sale : 
"  Here  an  army  of  young  men  encounter  the  flood  of  women  with 
their  greedy,  anxious  eyes ;  they  keep  them  at  bay  by  piling  up 
barricades  of  drygoods  of  every  shade  and  pattern  ever  produced. 
This  is  Stewart's,  a  spot  better  known  to  the  female  mind  of 
America  than  the  graves  of  the  fathers  or  the  shrines  of  the 
saints."     Among  Drygoods  one  branch  plays  a  specially  promi- 
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neat  part  in  all  public  discussions  on  Tariff  and  Protection ;  this 
contains  the  so-called  D<?mesHcs—n3ed  only  iu  the  plural— or 
goods  manufactured  in  the  country,  as  distingnished  from  im- 
ported goods.  The  word  ffoo  ds  itself  has  its  American  meanin  g : 
a  stock  in  trade  is  goods,  and  hence  drygoods  are  so  called,  but 
altliongh  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  English  tei-m 
"  stuff"  also,  it  is  never  applied  to  the  dress  of  a  lady.  In  the 
West  alone  the  use  of  \goods  for  a  single  piece  of  material  oecnra 
occasionally;  a  clerk  will  recommend  "that  goods  as  an  excellent 
fabiic;  snre  to  retain  its  color."  Drygoods  are  kept  carefully 
apart  from  Groceries,  a  word  used  here  in  the  plural  for  the 
articles  themselves,  while  English  usage  limits  it  to  the  singular, 
as  denoting  a  grocer's  shop  or  the  grocer's  ware.  As  among  tea 
and  coffee  otlier  stimulants  readily  find  a  place,  the  grocery  has  in 
Aiherica  very  speedily  become  a  name  for  a  groggery  aJeo,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  southwai-d  groceries  are  apt  to  inclnde,  if  not 
actually  to  mean,  ardent  spirits.  -  "Families  ought  always  to  lay 
in  their  stock  of  groceries  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  they 
thus  reduce  the  cose,  and  are  snre  not  to  run  out  at  an  ineonyen- 
ient  time."  {Bouseheeper's  Manual,  p.  38.)  The  use  of  Hardware 
for  articles  made  of  metal,  is  now  probably  as  common  in  Eng- 
land as  witli  us,  but  it  includes  the  "iron-monger,"  and  all  the 
aubdivisions  of  this  branch  of  trade  known  to  Enslish  merchants, 
and  ignored  here.  Of  these  various  kinds  of  goods  the  merchant 
is  expected  always  to  have  a  laa-ge  stock  on  hands,  phrase  which 
in  America  is  strangely  abused,  being  applied  to  persons  as  well 
as  to  merchandise.  "  Be  on  hand  early  and  vote  the  Eepublican 
ticket!"  is  the  earnest  sammons  of  radical  newspapers  at  the  time 
of  election.  "A  broker  from  Wall-street  was  on  hand,  and  tried 
to  pray,  but  he  broke  down  half-way  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  one  able  to  assist  him,"  (New  York  Express, 
August  H,  1856.) 

In  no  point  does  eommei'cial  language,  however,  differ  more,  as 
far  as  English  and  American  usage  are  concerned,  than  in  the  terms 
shop  and  store.  The  English  shopkeeper  is  unknown  to  as :  the 
day  of  small  things  has  long  since  passed  for  the  Great  Eepublic. 
To  go  shopping  is  perhaps  the  only  phrase  in  which  the  humble 
word  yet  survives ;  everywhere  else  it  is  disdainfully  put  aside. 
The  smallest  cobbler's  stall  is  a  shoe  or  boot  stoi-e,  and  the  shoc- 
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maker's  workshop  a  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufactory,  and  every  vil- 
lage of  a  few  houses  has  its  Variety-Store,  where  country  people 
purchase  anything  they  may  want.  The  shop  is  so  haughtily 
ignoi-ed  that  the  zealous  Temperance  lecturer  gathers  his  whole 
indignation  into  the  contemptuous  term  of  grogshop,  where  alone 
it  seems  to  he  in  place.  Nor  does  the  American  merchant — for  no 
other  title  is  thought  suitable  for  the  owner  of  the  smallest  estab- 
lishment— condescend  to  "open  a  shop;"  he  sets  up  a  store,  a 
grocery,  or  a  bazaar,  at  once.  Quite  as  frequently,  perhaps,  he 
proposes  to  run  it,  a  word  applied  with  reckless  freedom  to  every 
possible  enterprise,  from  runniiig  the  machine  of  the  government 
to  »'Mrawi«^  a  little  gi-ocery  "  round  the  comer."  The  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  leading  New  York  papers:  "The 
two  largest  retail  bookstores  in  New  York  will  be  run  by  Shel- 
don &  Company  during  the  coming  holidays,  iirst,  their  present 
store,  498  Broadway;  second;  the  elegant  new  store  under  the  Grand 
Central  HoteL"  (December  20, 1870.)  Even  to  rwra  one's  face  is 
a  frequent  phrase,  meaning  to  obtain  money  upon  credit,  in  re- 
turn for  the  borrower's  name  being  placed  on  the/aee  of  a  pi-om- 
issory  note,  which  is  then  run.  The  kindred  term  to  circulate, 
which  originally  applied  to  bank-bills — as  the  English  hmk-notes 
are  still  veiy  generally  called  in  America — is  now  applied  to  a 
vai-iety  of  movements,  and  gentlemen  circulate  in  good  society,  as 
if  they  were  promises  to  pay  themselves.  By  a  similar  process 
the  fact  that  bank-not«s  may  be  aiovepar  or  tinder  par  has  led 
to  the  application  of  these  terms  to  articles  of  other  kinds,  and 
even  to  man's  conduct.  Certain  silks  or  laces  are  offered  for  sale 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  are  above  par,  or  far  supe- 
rior to  the  common  run  of  such  goods,  while  a  mean  man's  con- 
duct is  stigmatized  as  under  par.  "He  was  popular,  but  did,  not 
get  money  enough  to  support  him,  so  lie  located  and  went  into 
land  speculations  and  got  under  par  as  a  good  man,"  (Eev.  Mr. 
Cartwi-ight,  Autobiography,  p.  114.)  A  man  who  has  thus  gone 
under,  as  commercial  slang  has  it,  and  finds  himself  unable,  for 
want  of  capital,  to  begin  a  new  "  business,"  has  nothing  left  but 
to  ckrh  it,  that  is,  to  engage  himself  as  clerk  {never  pronounced 
clarh  as  in  England)  to  some  more  fortunate  man,  who  owns  a 
store.  A  kind  of  limited  partnership  is,  in  the  West,  not  unfre- 
quently  called  to  go  on  lays.    The  term  is  evidently  derived  from 
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the  slang  term  lay,  which  means  some,  a  piece,  etc.,  and  is  thua 
used  in  the  North  of  England.  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  169.)  Ordi- 
narily the  term  is  restricted  to  operations  in  which  many  pai'tici- 
pate  and  work  jointly,  as  in  whaling- voyages  and  gold-diggings, 
where  all  labor  alike  and  each  receives  a  share  of  the  profits. 
"  Who  is  going  to  dig  gold  on  the  linndi'edth  or  two  hnndredth 
layf"  {Overlaiid  Monthly,  Mai-ch,  1870,  p.  336.)  From  this  use 
the  word  is  transfen-ed  to  meaning  the  right  proportion,  and  the 
right  thing  generally,  as  in  the  phraee,  "I'm  goin'  back  and 
p'raps  I  may  meet  Canvas  in  heaven,  ef  I  keep  my  word,  which 
the  preacher  says  is  the  right  toy."  {Overland  Monthly,  January, 
1870,  p.  88.) 

If  the  young  merchant  is,  on  the  other  hand,' succesaful,  the 
world  says  that  he  mahm  Ms  pile,  a  term  taken,  no  doubt,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  actual  pile  of  coins,  but  bood  used  to  mean 
simply  a  man's  available  means,  his  fortune.  '  In  the  first  seuse  it 
still  serves  the  gambler,  who  really  'piles  up  his  stakes  and  his 
winnings,  as  in  the  lines,  "  Three  days  ago  I  came  down  the  river 
to  sell  my  goods  and  furs.  I  made  a  pretty  good  trade,  but  that  very 
night  I  lost  my  whole  pile  at  poker.  I  was  dead-broke,  and  hadn't 
a  confounded  cent  left."  {A  Trapper's  Adventures,  p.  237.)  In  the 
sense  of  a  large  amount  of  money  it  is  used  by  J.  R.  Lowell,  when 
he  says,  "The  government  owed  me  quite  a,pilB  for  my  an'ears  of 
pension,"  {Biglow  Papers,  II.,  p.  23,)  and  meaning  the  available 
resources  of  a  merchant  in  acreditor's  words:  "We  never  go  over 
a  party's  j?i7e,  nor  higgle,  nor  do  anything  small  in  these  matters. 
Give  us  what  you've  got,  and  we'll  take  the  balance  when  yon 
are  flush."  {Putnam's  Magazim,  November,  1868.)  If  he  does 
not  succeed,  he  may  at  first  be  merely  hard  pushed  or  hard  run, 
and  means  may  be  found  to  extricate  himself;  bnt  if  tliat  is  out 
of  question,  his  business  is  wound  up.  It  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  state  of  his  assets,  whether  he  can  settle  with  his  credit- 
ors, or  is  found  to  be  dead-broke.  The  use  of  the  former  term  in 
such  a  ease  is  unknown  in  England,  where  settling  means.simply 
arranging  a  matter,  and  also  an  account,  by  payment  or  otherwise. 
In  America,  however,  to  settle  is  generally  intended  to  mean  pay- 
ing a  debt,  although  evidently  accounts  may  be  settled  and  yet 
not  paid.  A  man  called  upon  to  settle  a  bill  is  expected  to  do 
nothing  less  than  to  pay  it ;  and  even  Mr,  Howell,  in  his  carefully 
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written  Italian  Journeys,  uses  the  Americaniem,  "When  'we  came 
to  seille  for  the  wine,"  It  is  in  this  sense,  also,  that  passengers 
on  board  steamboats  are  commonly  enmmoned  by  a  fearful  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  shouting  of  colored  port«rs,  "  to  please  walk  np  to 
the  captain's  office  and  settle"  If  he  cannot  arrange  matters 
amicably  he  is  dead  or  fiat  broke,  in  the  far  more  energetic  than 
elegant  language  of  the  trade,  meaning  that  he  is  utterly  mined, 
and  left  without  any  resources  whatever.  "When  he  left  the 
gambling-house,  he  was  observed  to  tnra  toward  a  friend  with  the 
woi-ds,  Deai-broke!  and  then  to  disappear  round  the  corner,  A 
moment  after  a  shot  fell,  and  upon  hastening  to  the  spot,  he  was 
found  lying  dead  on  the  pavement,  a  revolver  by  his  side."  (Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  July  17, 1866.)  It  may  be  that,  before  the  crisis 
is  reached,  he  has  tried  to  help  himself  by  getting  ^m  paper  shaved. 
A  shaver,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  person  who  buys 
up  another  man's  note  at  a  heavy  discount  or  more  than  legal 
interest — a  practice  formerly  not  unknown  to  banks  even,  which 
were  then  called  sliaving  laiiks.  The  term  is  said  to  have  origin- 
ated at  sea,  where  a  shaver  has  long  been  the  sailors'  name  for  a 
sharp  fellow,  derived  very  naturally  fi-om  the  delicate  but  cruel 
operation  of  shaving  on  board  ship.  "  May  I  be  hanged  myself," 
says  N.  Hawthorne,  "if  I  believe  Mr.  Higginbotham  is  unhanged 
till  I  see  him  with  ray  own  eyes,  and  hear  it  from  his  own  mouth ; 
and,  as  he  is  a  real  sliarer,  I'll  have  the  minister  or  some  other 
responsible  man  for  an  indorser."  (Mr.  Higginbothavi's  Catas- 
trophe) In  his  efforts  to  obtaLn  money  be  has  probably  had 
much  shinning  to  do,  as  slang  calls  the  running  about  to  friends 
and  acquaintances,  regardless  of  aU  obstacles  in  the  way  that  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  borrower's  shins.  In  England  the  same 
meaning  is  attached  to  the  term  in  city  slang,  but  In  America  it 
has  been  largely  extended,  and  is  applied  to  any  eager  seai-oh  after 
help.  "'iSSim  i^,  good  man!'  ejaculated  a  good-natured  urchin, 
'sliinit&B  well  as  you  know  how!'  The  qualification  was  a  good 
one.  Berry  not  being  well  calculated  for  a  skinner  of  the  first 
class."  (J.  C.  Neal,  Gliarcoal  Sketches,  II.,  p.  13.)  A  political  song 
iu  praise  of  the  Whig  Party,  of  the  year  18i0,  speaks  of  the  de- 
lectable associates — 

"  Coxcombs  and  dandies,  loafers  and  nibbleiis, 
Stows  and  sUnnere,  peddlere  and  acribblera. 
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Bankers  and  brokers,  and  eunning  buffoons, 
Thieyea  that  stea!  millions  and  thieves  that  steal  spoons." 
This  process  of  shinning  is  resorted  to  whenever  the  merchant 
or  banker  is  short,  that  is,  in  want  of  the  necessary  means  to  com- 
ply with  his  obligations.  The  meaning  of  this  term  differs,  like- 
wise, from  that  which  it  receives  in  England,  where,  for  instance, 
the  condaetor  of  a  'has  is  short,  when  he  does  not  give  up  all  the 
money  he  has  received.  In  America,  short  has  to  cover  the  ab- 
sence or  want  of  everything  that  ought  to  be  on  hand ;  hence,  "  a 
common  practice  is  to  withhold  a  little  of  a  poor  sewing-girl's  pay 
fi-om  week  to  week,  on  the  plea  of  being  short,  and  when  a 
handsome  aggregate  has  been  reached,  to  boldly  deny  the  debt." 
{Putnam's  Magazine,  April,  1868.)  "When  the  express  companies 
fail  to  deliver  parcels  at  the  right  time,  the  agent  is  apt  to  say, 
"  The  bos  ia  on  the  way-bill,  but  it  is  short  to-day ;  it  will  reach 
here  to-morrow."  In  this  sense  the  term  is  a  genaine  American- 
ism. Finally,  the  merchant  winds  up  his  business,  using  thus  a 
term  familiar  wherever  Enghsh  is  spoken,  but  the  ea,me  verb  is 
also  used  intransitively  here,  and  of  a  National  Bank,  which  Lad 
suffered  severely  by  jiefalcation,  it  was  said :  "  A  receiver  has  been 
appoint^,  according  to  law,  and  the  bank  will  wind  up,  probably 
without  serious  loss  to  the  stockholders."  (Philadelphia  Ledger, 
May  1, 1867.)  His  property  is,  of  course,  sold,  including  both  his 
personal  property  and  what  is  here  called  real  estate,  a  term  which, 
when  not  taken  in  the  strictly  legal  sense,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  big-sounding,  vulgar  phrase  for  houses  and  land ;  hence  the 
newspapers  abound  with  columns  headed,  Eeal  Estate  Transac- 
tions, where  Land  Sales  would  have  been  quite  as  expressive.  The 
avails,  as  the  proceeds  of  all  sales,  or  of  rents,  profits,  etc.,  are  apt 
to  be  called,  in  New  England  especially,  remind  us  of  the  vails 
given  to  servants  in  old  England,  two  terms  which  J.  R.  Lowell 
maintains  are  identical. 

If  the  poor  bankrupt  is  not  set  up  again  by  his  creditors,  he  ia 
very  apt  to  become  a  drummer,  an  agent  of  other  houses  of  com- 
merce, represented  in  England  by  the  "  touting  bagsman,"  or  the 
more  ambitiona  "commercial  gent."  The  larger  houses  of  the 
North  especially,  employ,  often  at  high  wages,  numbers  of  such 
drummers,  who  travel  through  all  the  Southern  and  "Western 
States,  soliciting  orders,  informing  themselves  of  the  standing  of 
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customers,  and  collectiiig  outatanding  debts.  "  Look  at  that  inaB, 
he  is  drummer  for  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  carries  blaiik  checks  in  his 
pocket-book  which  he  is  authorized  to  fill  up  to  the  amount  of  fif- 
ty thousand  dollars."  (A  Country  Merc/iant  out  West,  p.  317',)  He 
carriea  with  him,  probably,  not  saeh  fabulous  checks,  but  careful 
extracts  from  the  tichler,  as  the  great  book  is  facetiously  called, 
in  which  all  debts  and  notes  falling  dne  are  recorded,  because  it  is 
used  to  tickle  the  memory  of  the  debtor,  as  well  as  of  the  creditor. 
The  business  of  the  drummer  ie  prflbably  not  esteemed  the  most 
distiuguished,  even  in  the  trade,  but  the  peculiar  qualities  neces- 
sary for  success  in  this  line,  groat  tact,  a  pleasant  address,  a  per- 
suasive tongue,  and  a  keen  eye  to  business,  give  to  the  class  of 
superior  drummers  a  character  of  its  own. 

Among  the  varieties  of  trade,  two  appear  under  special  names. 
Dickering,  or  bartering  in  small  articles,  is  prohahly  a  word  of 
Dutch  origin,  and  explains  the  line  in  Whittier's  poem, 

"  For  peddling  dicker,  not  for  houest  sales," 

although  Cooper  speaks  very  much  in  the  sam^manner  of  "  dicker 
and  swap."  The  minuteness  of  the  ware  in  which  this  kind  of 
trading  is  generally  conlined,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that "  Sam 
Jones  called  at  the  store  of  a  Mr.  Brown,  with  an  egg  in  his  hand, 
and  wanted  to  dicker  it  loir  a  darning-needle."  (Sam  Jones,p.l%1l.) 
The  other  way  of  trading  is,  also,  not  unknown  to  England,  though 
often,  by  English  writers,  represented  as  peculiar  to  America.  This 
is  the  swapping,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  written  and  almost 
always  pronounced,  the  swopping.  J.  E.  Lowell  says  very  point- 
edly :  "  The  fallacy  that  swop,  as  a  New  England  word,  is  describ- 
ing aeeurately  the  New  England  propensity  to  barter  or  trade 
anything,  from  jack-knives  to  horses,  is  shown  by  the  line  of  Dry- 
den: 

'  I  would  have  awopp'd 
Youth  for  old  age ;' 

and  Eay  in  his  North  Country  Words  has:  "  To  Coup :  To  ex- 
change, or  swap,"  Ben  Jonson,  Dean  Swift,  and  a  host  of  classic 
writers,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  even  the  swapper  was 
not  unknown  in  England,  for— 
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"  The  headlong  fool  who  wants  to  be  a  iwoj^er 
Of  gold  and  silver  coin  for  English  copper. 
May  in  'Change  Alley  prove  himself  an  ass 
And  give  rich  metal  for  a<iulterated  brass."    {Old  Poet^ 

The  word  is  said,  however,  to  have  fallen  among  low  company. 
The  South  Sea  stockjobbers  damaged  its  reputation,  and  it  baa 
since  lost  all  character  by  becoming  a  household  word  with  horse- 
jockeys.  In  this  country  the  term  is  tiniveraaUy  used,  even  Mr. 
Lincohi  often  employing  it  as  an  illustration  of  his  policy,  when 
he  assured  wise  counsellors  that  "when  a  man  was  swimming 
across  a  river  was  not  the  time  for  swopping  horses;"  and  the 
very  Indians  on  our  'Wesfcem  plains  have  become  femihar  with 
the  word  as  well  as  with  the  transaction.  "  As  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
he  cried  out:  Well,  Mark,  what  do  yon  say?  "Will  you  swop  your, 
mare  for  my  mule,  if  I  give  you  a  twenty-dollar  note  to  boot?" 
(J.  P.  Kennedy,  Swalloio  Bam.) 

Perhaps  the  only  commercial  term  that  ever  became  a  universal 
favorite  in  the  army  is  the  going  up  the  spout,  which  was  used,  in 
the  Confederate  army  almost  exclnsively,  for  any  disastrous  con- 
clusion of  an  ent^prise,  as  well  as  for  the  loss  of  an  article.  A 
man's  mule,  that  had  strayed  away  &om  camp,  was  said  to  have 
gone  up  the  spout,  and  the  Confederacy  itself,  after  the  surrender 
of  Richmond,  had  simply  gone  up.  The  figure  of  speech  is  talien 
from  the  spout,  or  tin-tabe,  up  which  pawnbrokers  send  the  tick- 
eted articles  to  be  kept  till  redeemed,  and  which  generally  mns 
from  the  gi'ound-floor  to  the  wareroom  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house.  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  304.)  That  the  term  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Federal  ai'my,  also,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
account :  "  Dr.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  army,  was  very  fond 
of  milk,  and  on  a  march  in  Virginia  rode  up  to  a  mean-looking 
house  by  the  roadside,  and,  cap  in  hand,  addressed  a  slatternly- 
looking  girl,  standing  arms  akimbo  in  the  doorway,  while  the 
men  of  the  eolnmn  were  listening  and  watching  the  negotiation : 
'  Madam,  can  I  purchase  a  canteen  of  milk  and  a  loaf  of  bread  of 
yon?'  Slowly  and  loudly  the  answer  came:  'A¥e  haint  got  no 
bread.  We  haint  got  no  milk.  We  haint  got  nothing.'  We're 
clean  done  gone  up  the  spout.  So  ye  can  tote  yourself  away  from 
hyar.' "  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  the  Southern  States,  which  are 
naturally  much  more  given  to  agriculture  than  to  commerce, 
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should  SO  speoially  affect  the  phrase  of  no  acoou7it,  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  ledger.  But  the  wealthy  planter  and  hia  humblest 
field-hand  both  know  hardly  a  stronger  expression  of  ntter  con- 
tempt than  to  say  that  &  man  is  of  no  account,  or,  as  the  negi-o  is 
sure  to  aay,  of  no  'count.  A  warning  ftiend  says,  therefore,  to  a 
gentleman:  "  It  is  not  fit  for  sueii  as  you  to  concern  yoaraeJf  with 
Miles  Rutherford ;  the  man  is  half  in  liquor,  and  of  no  account  if 
he  was  not."  (J.  P.  Kennedy,  Swallow  Ba/m.)  Pretended  ghosts 
in  Virginia  are  thus  spoken  of  "in  a  Northern  paper :  "  They  are 
delightful  feUowa,  these  ghosts;  they  possess,  in  common  with 
other  more  celebrated  ghosts,  a  tendency  to  be  extremely  frank — 
making  no  bones  at  all  of  informing  the  aaid  hosts  that  they  are 
MO-accOMw^  people."  (New  York  rn'^we,  January  17,1871.)  "Lur 
a'Mussy !"  cries  Tom  Brooks,  the  clever  house-carpenter ;  "  Pete ! 
he  no  'count  nohow,  he  poor  flel'hand  nigger!"  (Flush  Times  of 
Alaiama,  p.  Ill'-) 

A  stem  old  Puritan  has  left  Ms  niimo  to  his  far-off  descendants, 
to  he  held  in  esteem  hero  as  Cocker  is  in  England,  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  Union  where  Neiv  England  rule  is  not  supj-eme.  It 
seems  that  a  worthy  inventor,  called  Gunter,  brought  oat  in  1633, 
about  the  time  of  the  great  Puritan  exodus  to  this  country,  his 
famous  Rule  of  Proportion.  This  became  then  familiarly  known 
as  Guiiter's  Proportion  or  Guntei^'s  Line,  and  the  term  has  ever 
since  remained  a  popular  standard  of  appeal  in  cases  of  doubt  and 
dispute.  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  104.)  Since  that  time  the  phrase 
According  to  Gtmter  hae  held  its  cfwn  in  Canada  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  in  the  New  England  States  at  least  veiy  largely,  instead 
of  the  old-fashioned  "According  to  Cocker,"  being  frequently 
used  without  the  slightest  idea  as  to  whom  the  debt  of  gratitude 
ought  to  be  paid.  In  the  West  the  name  is  rarely  heard  except 
in  jocular  application;  in  the  days  of  specie  cui-rency, "for  Instance, 
coppers  was  jjuite  a  common  tei-m  for  the  cents  then  in  circular 
tion,  and  if  any  difficulty  occurred  in  counting  up  a  small  sum, 
Gunter  was  appealed  to  for  assistance.  In  the  same*  happy  days, 
dimes,  ten-cent  pieces  in  silver,  were  apt  to  represent  all  the  money- 
property  of  a  person,  and  a  young  lady  was  said  to  Jtave  the  dimes, 
when  she  was  reputed  rich.  The  English  sixpence,  on  the  other 
lianil,  survives  in  a  phrase  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  Indian 
times.    Conrad  Weiser,  a  iamous  ti-ador  among  Redmen  during 
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the  last  century,  i-elates  that  an  Indian  arrived  on  ^  Sunday  with 
his  furs,  and  found  the  trader  unwilhng,  Lifcher  to  giye  him  mjre 
than  two-and-sispence  a  pound,  or  to  elobe  the  husmeas  on  that 
day  at  all.  The  Indian  had,  of  course,  to  bnbmit,  md  was  isked 
to  go  to  church  with  the  trader,  wheie,  he  was  told,  the  white 
people  went  once  a  week  to  learn  good  thmgi  He  got  along  quite 
well  till  the  sermon  began,  when  he  fancied  the  clergyman  was 
•  looldng  at  him  angrily,  and  speaking  of  him  to  the  congregation. 
So  he  retired,  and  smoked  his  pipe  upon  the  steps  till  the  meeting 
broke  up.  He  then  went  round  to  the  other  traders  in  the  town, 
but  as  they  all  offered  him  only  the  same  price,  he  swore  a  little 
at  the  same  old  two-and-sixpence,  and  conelnded  that  the  whites  at- 
tended church,  not  to  learn  good  things,  but  to  cheat  poor  In- 
dians in  the  price  of  skins.  {Notes  and  Queries,  March  6, 1838.) 
l^om  that  time  the  phrase,  the  same  old  two-and-sixpence,  has  re- 
mained a  part  of  our  speech,  and  may  be  still  heard  in  every  part  of 
the  Union.  Paper-money,  in  like  mMiner,  early  earned  "its  slang- 
name,  and  has  ever  sJTice  been  familiarly  known  as  skinplaster,  the 
Indierous  term  being  p' ifessedly  derived  from  the  times  of  Con- 
tinental paper-money,  v  nich  was  of  little  valne,  so  that  old  soldiers, 
wounded  in  the  leg.  dressed  their  wounds  with  the  worthless 
notes,  which  thus  became  literally  shmplasfeis  "If  you  have  no 
brass  and  no  tm,  give  us  a  shinplasfet  then — them's  my  terms," 
(J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  fiketcJm,  11,  p  33) 

The  process  aipaytmj  what  is  due  enjoys  its  own  hst  of  terms, 
since  the  verb  iopay  is  used  in  America  in  the  very  largest  sense. 
In  familiar  language  the  cui  iono  of  olden  times  is  rendered  by 
the  practical :  Does  ilpay  ?  and  hence  men  coniplain,  that  litera- 
ture does  notpatf,  if  it  does  not  secure  a  liberal  reward,  and  that 
it  does  not  j)ay  to  try  and  be  friends  with  a  man  who  is  an 
obstinate  enemy.  Wkafs  to  pay?  means  sunply,  What  is  the 
matter?  Of  attrafltive  mountain  scenery  in  Maine,  it  is  said: 
"  The  rocks  are  very  beautiful  at  those  falls  of  Ammonoosuck. 
A  drive  anywhere  in  these  hills  ^ojs,  to  bon'ow  the  slang  of  this 
bank-note  world.  It  is  pure  enjoyment."  (The  White  Hills,  Put- 
nam's Magazine,  October,  1853.)  To  foot  a  bill,  by  paying  tlie 
•amount  at  the  bottom  of  the  account,  is  a  phrase  equally  well 
known  abroad  and  with  us ;  but  why  we  diould  borrow  from  the 
thieves'  language  the  old  cant  term  for  picking  pockets,  to  fork 
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over  oi'forh  out,  to  represent  an  honest  payment  of  a  bill,  is  not 
quite  evident.  The  stiff  fingers,  slyly  inserted  into  a  pocket,  and 
seizing  its  contents  as  with  a  fork,  explained  the  phrase  well 
enough,  so  long  as  theft  was  contemplated,  but  in  America /orA- 
ing  out  means  nothing  more  than  paying  money.  There  may  be 
occasionally  a  threat  concealed  in  the  words,  as  when  an  indignant 
creditor  says,  "Now,  sir,  you  will  please /orfe  over  that  money  to 
me,  and  pay  your  bill,  or  I'll  have  the  law  out  of  you,  as  sure  as 
you  are  born."  (Albany  Argus,  September  5,  1861'.)  Such  a 
process,  by  which  a  man  is  made  to  pay  under  threats,  is  here,  as 
in  Bnglanif,  expressively  called  bleeding,  a  term  quoted  already 
in  Bailey's  Dictionary.  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  76.)  If  all  cannot 
be  paid,  there  remains  what  in  American  phraseology  is  called  a 
balance,  the  term  being  transferred  from  money-transactions, 
where  its  use  is,  of  course,  perfectly  legitimate,  to  almost  every 
Mnd  of  remainder  that  may  be  suggested.  "We  hstened  to 
Wendell  Phillips  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  having  an  engage- 
ment elsewhere,  we  were  forced  to  leave,  audiso  lost  the  balance  of 
his  oration."  (Boston  Transcript,  Ti^c&:  ber  S"?,  1861.)  "Most 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  held  eomi.iisaionB  in  the  army  or 
government  offices;  the  balance  of  the  people.kept  little  shops,  or 
cultivated  the  ground."  {Wor^s  and  their  Uses,  R.  &.  White.) 
The  word  is  thus  used  very  much  like  the  Scottish  lave  (what 
is  left),  as  already  quoted  by  Grrose,  and  need  by  Burns  in  the 
line — 

"  I'll  gel  a  blessing  wUh  ll:e  la-ce, 
And  never  miaa  it," 

In  some  parts  of  Virginia  the  word  s!ia?ik  is  quaintly  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  one  friend  will  say  to  another,  "  Suppose 
you  come  in  and  spend  the  shank  of  the  evening  with  me  ? " 
The  balance  baa,  moreover,  made  its  way  into  England  also,  and 
in  Once  a  Weekwe&nA  the  advice:  "Whoso  wishes  to  rob  the 
night  to  the  best  advantage,  let  him  sleep  two  or  three  hours,  then 
get  up  for  two  hours  and  work,  and  then  sleep  out  the  balance  of 
the  night"  ( Words  and  their  Uses.  E.  G-.  White,  p.  94.) 

Wall-street,  in  New  York,  represents  'Change  in  London,  and, 
lite  the  latter,  abounds  in  technical  terms,  which  are,  however,  of 
such  strictly  professional  chai-acter  and  ever-changing  nature. 
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■where  they  do  not  belong  to  commerce  generally,  that  they  can- 
not in  jnstice  te  called  Americanisms.  BuUs  and  iears  sfcriveliere 
as  elsewhere  for  the  mastery,  hy  means  of  longs  and  shorts,  trying 
to  make  a  come?;  selling  or  buying  call-loans,  which  have  fco  be  re- 
paid -wheneyer  the  debt  is  called  for,  despising  Ute-jliers,  who  try 
to  rise  by  means  of  fictitions  paper,  as  long  as  they  are  unsuc-  ■ 
cessfnl,  and  pitying  a  lame  duck,  a  stock-jobber  who  is  nnable  to 
meet  his  engagements. 

Among  colloquial  terms  derived  from  Commerce,  and  more 
directly  from  boob-keeping,  few  are  more  frequently  heard  than 
posting  and  posted  -up.  The  former  has  gone  throsgh  various 
transformations ;  its  first  meaning  of  going  by  3}0st,  that  is,  with 
great  speed  and  safety,  has  then  been  apphed  to  the  transfer  of 
items  from  one  column  or  one  ledger  to  another,  and  finally 
serves  in  the  phrase  of  posting  boohs,  to  express  the  satisfactory 
closing  of  accounts  generally.  "  My  books  are  posted,  and  I  shall 
give  up  all  official  duties,  to  enjoy  a  little  leisure,  which  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  employ  with  adTantage."  (W.  H.  Seward,  Jjetter,  May, 
1870.)  To  be  posted  v,p  means,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  he 
well  informed,  primarily,  of  course,  as  to  commercial  transactions 
of  the  counting-room  and  the  Exchange,  and  is  probably  derived 
directly  from  the  prevailing  cTistom  of  posting  up,  literally  on 
post  and  pillar,  slips  of  paper  contaming  the  latest  intelligence. 
A  man  is,  however,  said  to  be  wellposted  up  on  any  subject,  if  he 
is  found  t6  be  m  possession  of  the  newest  facts  and  latest  dates, 
such  as  involve  all  recent  changes.  "  Miss  Fudge  has  kept  a  close 
eye  on  equipages,  caps,  cloaks,  and  summer  recreations.  She  ia 
well  posted  up  on  these  matters."  (Ike  Marvel,  I^dge  Doings.) 
The  phrase  is  known  in  England,  and  quite  recently  even  the  Lon- 
don Times  was  pleased  to  say  that "  American  papers  were  remark- 
ably well  ^osie*^  sip  on  European  afisiirs  during  the  war."  (Janu- 
ary 19, 1871.)  The  post-note  of  commerce  retains  the  old  word 
post,  for  which  mail  is  now  almost  universally  substituted ;  it 
means  a  note,  payable  to  order  (not  to  bearer),  and  intended  for 
transmission  by  mail  '  In  like  manner  a  Mm.ora?idum  Check, 
so  named  because  it  has  a  Mem.  on  its  fe,ce,  designates  a  check 
not  to  be  presented  immediately  for  payment,  but  at  such  a  time 
as  may  be  mentioned  in  the  Mem. 

Certain  branches  of  commerce  are  peculiarly  fertile  in  cant  and 
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slang  terms,  of  which  a  few  at  least  have  become  actually  parts  of 
our  speech.  Such  is  the  fate  of  hoot  and  shoe  makers,  who  pass,  with 
all  the  cobblers  of  England  and  the  brethren  of  Hans  Sachs,  for 
men  of  eccentric  habits  and  qnaint  genius.  Sons  of  wax  is  neither 
an  uncommon  nor  an  uncomplimentary  name  for  them,  althoogh 
the  address,  "How  are  you,  my  son-of-waxesf"  qnotod  by  Pro- 
fessor S,  S.  Haldeman,  can  hardly  be  excused.  Since  they  have 
formed  themselves,  however,  into  a  most  formidable  association, 
called  the  Sons  of  Crispin,  they  are  universally  tnown  and  quoted 
by  the  name  of  their  tutelary  Saint,  who  stole  leather  to 
make  shoes  for  the  poor.  A  late  "strilcej"  in  which  tliuy  in- 
dulged, led  to  the  importation  of  a  number  of  Chinese  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  took  the  place  of  the  rebellious  men,  and  soon 
excelled  them  in  neatness,  though  not  in  quickness  of  work.  To 
this  fact  a  paper  referred,  saying:  "The  same  spirit  protests 
against  the  despotism  of  the  Crispins,  which  the  gentleman,  who 
means  to  be  master  of  his  own  business,  has,  by  his  Mongolian 
battery,  effectually  demolished  in  his  own  town  {North  Adams). 
It  was  diamond  cut  diamond.  For  a  large  and  influential  element 
of  the  Crispin  organization  was  brought  into  the  country  by 
capital,  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  now  complains  that  capital  is 
bringing  the  Celestial  shoemakers."  ■  (Appleion's  Journal,  Sep- 
tember 31, 1870.)  Like  so  many  other  American  terms,  this  also 
has  already  become  well  known  in  England,  where  we  find  it_^ 
used  thus:  "Away  went  the  customer  after  his  hat,  and  Crispin, 
standing  at  Ms  door,  clapped  his  hands,  and  shouted,  'Go  it, 
you'll  catch  him.'"  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  105,  foot-note.)  Even 
a  local  Crispin,  meaning  the  one  cobbler  of  a  little  village, 
appeared  recently  in  the  Home  Journal  of  New  York. 

An  almost  ludicrous  slang  term,  possibly  of  negi'O  manufectnre,  is 
the  expression  Forly-'leven.  The  first  part  is  in  all  probability  the 
fiimiliar  number  used,  like  other  round  numbers  in  Hebrew,  as  an 
indefinite  expression,  as  boys  say,  "You  have  scared  me  like /or^y," 
and  teamsters  boast  of  a  powerful  horse,  that  viiW  pull  like  forty. 
The  addition  of  eleven  is  the  element  of  incongruity  added  to  the 
humorous  exaggeration  already  expressed,  and  thus  "a  forty- 
elevmiJt  cousin,  for  instance,  expresses  an  influitesimal  degree 
of  relationship,  one  too  small  to  be  stated  accurately,  and  hence 
stated  in  fictitious  numbers."    (Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman.)    J.  R. 
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Lowell  doea  not  fail  to  make  good  use  of  this  Americanism, 
also,  and  says : 

"  Nor  don't  ytaai  forty- Isnen,  weeks  o'  jawia'  an  expoundin' 
To  prove  a  nigger  liez  a  I'iglit  to  save  liim,  ef  te'a  drownin'." 

[BigloiB  Papers,  II.,  p.  106.) 

Another  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  this  kind  is  taken  from  the 
violence  and  noise  with  which  ordinarily  bricks  are  dumped  out 
of  carts ;  a  thing  done  vehemently  and  with  much  display  is  said 
to  be  like  a  thousand  of  brichs.  "  When  Mr.  Nye  had  finished, 
Mr.  Stewart  rose,  and  with  his  irresistible  logic  and  impressive 
language  came  down  upon  him  like  a  thousand  of  iriehs,  till  he 
was  utterly  crushed  and  demolished,"  ( Western  World,  March 
5, 186i.)  , 

Of  all  trades,  however,  tho  trade  in  liquors  abounds 'moat  in 
more  or  less  grotesque  terms,  and  phrases  of  the  greatest  variety, 
some  few  of  which  only  are  genuine  Americanisms,  and  others 
mere  applications  of  familiar  ivords  to  new  purposes.  As  a  matter 
of  eonrse,  no  man  acknowledges  frankly  that  he  "  di'inks  liqnor ;" 
that  would  appai'ently  shock  the  sensitivenesa  of  a  man  laboring 
under"  deliri am  tremens,  so  numerous  are  the  substitutes  for  the 
plain  truth.  He  may  be  disposed  to  liqiwr,  when  he  is  perfectly 
free  and  easy  among  friends  and  associates,  and,  as  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  (April,  1699),  an  Englishman  would  exclaim: 
"When  we  had  liquored  our  throaia"  (London  j^^,  p.  15),  he  now 
roars  out:  "Come,  boys,  lefs  liquor — wbat'll  you  haveF"(J,  C, 
Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches,  I.  p.  36),  but  generally  he  condescends  only 
to  smile.  This  oddest  of  all  euphuisms  ever  invented  to  hide  a 
hideous  thing,  is  now  almost  universally  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  though  it  was  at  first  confined  to  the  West.  "  There  are 
many  fast  boys  about,  some  devoted  to  the  fair  sex,  some  to  horses, 
some  to  muling."  (Baltimore  Sun.)  An  Englishman  tells  ua 
that  "an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Christie,  having  sent  some  fine  old 
rye-whiskey  to  hira,  he,  unconscious  of  the  pun,  said  to  his  travel- 
ling companion,  an  American :  This  cannot  be  called  Lacrymae 
Christi,  suppose  we  call  it  the  Smiles  of  Christie!  Good,  said  the 
American,  I  see  you  are  learning  our  language."  {Blackwood, 
October,  1867.)  Nor  is  the  noun  less  frequently  used,  and  Mr. 
Bartlett  quotes  an  a^iconnt  of  a  wedding,  at  which  the  alderman 
who  performed  the  ceremony  invited  the  company  to  senile  witli 
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him,  and  "  one  general  smile  cutifely  absorbed  the  fee."  {New 
York  Tribune,  January  31, 1855.)  Tbis  inTitation,  a  universal 
custom  in  America,  has_  naturally  also  its  own  name,  to  treat,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  original  to  stand  treat,  which  is  not  quite 
obsolete  yet  A  man  treats,  when  he  invites  his  friends  to  go  to 
a  place  where  ardent  spirits  are  sold,  and  to  order  whatever  they 
like,  volunteering  at  the  same  time  to  pay  for  all  that  is  consumed. 
The  custom  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  considered  imperative 
in  certain  classes  as  an  act  of  common  eoui-tesy.  The  casual 
meeting  of  two  men,  who  may  never  have  exchanged  a  word  with 
each  other,  is  a  signal  for  both  instantly  to  exclaim,  "  Come,  let's 
have  something,"  and  down  thcy^ve  into  the  nearest  subten-a- 
nean  tar.  The  one  who  spoke  first  insists  upon  paying  the  shot, 
not  without  the  reasonable  assurance  that  at  the  next  meeting  his 
new  friend  will  return  the.  compliment,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  two  fiiends  meet,  the  phrase  is :  "  Let's  drink  to  old  times." 
To  Do  as  I  do  is  nearly  obsolete.  "  Come,  gentlemen,  do  as  I  do  f" 
was  once  the  pohte  request  of  one  who  wished  his  friends  to  join 
him  at  the  bar.  If  a  man  has  a  large  number  of  friends,  ^id  wants 
"  to  do  the  thing  princely,"  or  if  he  i-uns  for  an  ofQce,  and  knows 
where  to  meet  the  independent  voters,  he  has  only  to  take  them  to 
a  saloon,  and  order  some  complicated  beverage  a^?  around,  to  secure 
their  good-will  for  the  day.  The  disastrous  effects  of  this  almost 
universal  custom,  which  produces  an  endless  chain  of  visits  to 
Btich  places,  can  easily  be  imagined.  Besides  its  fatal  consequences, 
it  has  its  ludicrous  side  also,  and  a  writer  m  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  very  pertinently  aska:  "If  a  man,  upon  meeting  an  old 
friend,  wore  to  pull  out  a  handful  of  postage-stamps  and  say. 
Let's  have  some  stamps,  I  pay !  or  if  several  persons  happening 
to  meet  in  a  store  were  invited  by  a  generous  patron  to '  come 
and  help  themselves  to  a  few  suspenders  and  socks ; '  what  would 
be  thought  of  it  ?  And  yet,  why  can  liquor  be  offered  thus,  and 
nothing  else  ?  " 

The  same  fanciful  phraseology  surrounds  the  places  where  these 
scenes  take  place.  Groggeries  or  Doggeries  are  only  found  near 
the  shanties  of  Irish  laborers  or  in  remote  Western  and  Southern 
settlements,  where  things  are  still  occasionally  called  by  their  true 
name;  m  the  cities  Shades  are  perhaps  most  numerous,  suggest- 
ing cozy  retreats,  secure  from  the  bright  hght  of  day.     Saloons 
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abound  mainly  in  tlie  West,  at  least  in  this  sense,  for  everywhere 
in  this  cotmtry  the  term  is  applied  to  any  room  from  a  parlor  to  a 
eookehop.  "The  eminent  pioneer  of  Ameriean  sculpture,  bril- 
liant talker,  and  accomplished  gentleman,  the  lamented  Horatio 
Greeuough,  we  are  told,  was  indignantly  eloquent  against  the 
American  abuse  of  this  graceful  impoi'tation  from  the  French, 
applied  aa  it  is  in  the  TTuif^d  States  to  billiard-rooms,  oyster-cel- 
lars, (/roc/sTiqps,  and  railroad  cara!"  (G.  H.  Calvert.)  A  more 
recent  euphuism  yet  ia  the  Sample  Boom,  where,  under  the  pretext 
of  allowing  customers  to  judge  by  samples,  any  number  of  small 
glasses  of  liquor  are  sold  behind  a  transparent  screen,  which  pro- 
tects the  samplers  from  the  eye  t>f  the  public. 

It  is  in  these  places,  known  besides  by  a  number  of  equally  fen- 
eifulbnt  lesa  general  names,  that  an  important  personage,  the  iar- 
heeper,  rules  supreme.  It  is  he  who  distributes  the  .simple  and 
manufactures  the  compound  drinks  called  for  by  the  imaginative 
and  thirsty  American,  the  odd  names  of  which  have  excited  so 
much  wonder  and  amuaement  in  the  minds  of  all  travellers.  It 
was  probably  after  having  practically  tested  the  matter  that  N.  P. 
Willis  wrote  of  one  of  these  heroes  at  the  St,  Louis  Hotel  in  New 
Orleans :  "  The  gracious  and  gentlemanly  master-Sarfeepes's  stood 
braiding  rainbows  across  their  firmament  of  decanters,  as  they 
flung  the  ice  and  the  rosy  liquors  back  and  forward  into  fragrant 
contact  with  the  mint"  The  usual  small  glass  of  simple  spirits  is 
technically  known  as  a  smaller,  though  the  term  is  also  used  in 
derision,  as  in  the  order,  "Bring  us  one  of  the  largest  kind  of 
smailers,  a  tumbler  full  of  brandy  and  water,  without  no  water  in 
it"  (J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  SMches,  III,  23.)  Of  artificial  com- 
pounds, most  of  which  have  ephemeral  renown  only,  and  change 
names  as  well  as  elements,  only  a  few  are  genuuie  Americanisms, 
and  have  almost  attained  to  the  dignity  of  what  is  in  cant  called 
an  "  institution."  Such  is  the  egg-nog,  the  indispensable  beverage 
taken  at  Christmas  all  over  the  South,  derived  from  Nog,  ale 
(Grose),  and  consisting  of  eggs,  cream,  and  brandy,  beaten  up  to- 
gether; the  mint-julep,  made  of  brandy  and  water,  iced,  and  fla- 
vored with  aromatic  mint  The  Julep  is,  of  conrse,  the  old  word 
familiar  to  us  from  Milton's  Comus,  the  same  jtilep  which  in  Ara- 
bic already  meant  a  sweet  potion,  and  thus  was  adopted  in  Eng- 
lish ;  the  mint,  however,  is   an  American  invention,  and  since 
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pounded  ice  has  been  added  to  the  compound,  it  has  been  asserted 
tliat 

"Juleps  tlic  drinta  of  imniortala  became, 
Wlien  Jove  liimself  added  a  liandtUl  of  liail." 

{0.  F.  mffman.) 

A  julep,  however,  is  not  limited  to  this  meaning ;  in  Virginia, 
at  least,  the  word  has  &om  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  con- 
tinued in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  word  dram  is  used  at  the 
North.  The  English  early  borrowed  it  from  the  French.  Two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago  it  was  customary  to  mate  juleps  by  the 
gallon,  ready  for  immediate  use  without  the-trouble  of  present 
preparation.  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  June  S3, 1660,  says :  "  Thence 
to  my  Lord's  and  had  the  great  walk  to  Biigham'a,  who  gave  me 
a  ease  of  good  juUp." 

Ooiilers  and  Sherry  Cobblers  aie  known  to  have  been  old  favor- 
ites with  our  fciefatheis,  though  iiLiily  foigotten  when  they  were 
revived  in  this  counhy,  bat  the  piactice  of  sucking  m  leisurely 
the  delicious  beverige  by  means  of  stiaws — not unfrequently  rep- 
resented by  slender  glass  tubes — is  earnestly  claamed  as  a  genuine 
Americanism  The  excessive  tondness  of  Amencans  for  these 
and  a  thousand  othei  strange  but  always  veiy  palatable  com- 
pounds, may  bo  judged  by  the  simple  fact  that,  m  'ipite  of  the 
high  duties  on  wme%  and  aident  spinta,  and  the  laige  salaries 
demanded  by  skillful  expeiienced  laileepein,  the  barg  of  most  of 
the  large  hotels  suflce,  by  their  own  prohts,  to  pay  the  annual  rent 
of  the  building. 

The  Ring,M  unfortunately  not  only  the  P.  E.,  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish eai's,  but  every  combination  of  pohtidans,  speculators,  etc., 
is  called  here,  has  natm'ally  contributed  its  share  of  caat  terms  to 
oui"  speech.  The  American  is,  on  the  whole,  far  less  fond  of  sport 
itself  than  the  Englishman ;  he  hardly  knows  sport  as  a  national 
pastime,  however  excellent  a  sportsman  he  may  be  individually, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  racing,  public  sport  is  Httle  known 
away  fmm  the  large  cities.  But  he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  passion- 
ately fond  of  excitement,  loves  to  risk  much  in  order  to  gain 
much,  watches  the  ventures  of  others  with  keen  interest,  and  loves, 
therefore,  the  use  of  all  sporting  terms  for  the  sake  of  the  flavor 
they  bear.     He  is  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  phraseology 
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5  to  EngKsh  aport,  and  fondof  applying  it  to  the  ordi- 
nary occurreneos  of  life.  The  chalk  of  the  pugilistic  ring,  which 
marks  the  limits  that  bind  the  two  contestants,  reapjpeara  in  many 
a  phrase  of  his  daily  life.  The  President,  in  whom  he  is  disap- 
pointed for  one  reason  or  another,  does  not  come  tip  to  chalk ; 
when  he  dismisses  an  offloial,  he  is  made  to  walk  the  chalk;  and 
if  an  antagonist  or  a  competitor  declines  to  meet  hia  rival  in  open 
discussion,  he  is  denounced  as  not  baying  come  up  to  the  scratch, 
as  the  chalk-line  is  called,  which  diyidcs  the  ring  i^irly.  Even 
the  tavertii-'keepefs — not  as  in  England  the  imi-heeper's-~ch^k 
must  lend  itself  to  anch  figurative  language.  "You  can't  do  that 
by  a  lOTig  chalk,"  is  a  common  expression  for  a  man's  inabihty  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  derived  from  the  chalk-marks  of  credit 
on  the  owner's  door  or  shutter.  It  is  thus  often  literally  applied 
to  the  fact  that  a  speculator,  for  instance,  cannot  succeed  by  a  long 
chalk,  in  other  words,  by  all  the  credit  he  may  be  able  to  com- 
mand. The  phrase  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  English  language, 
from  the  familiaiity  of  the  people  with  inns  and  their  cusioma, 
and  appears  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  from  A,  Smith's  pun — 

"  Aud  if  you  want  frest  liquor,  you  must  pay. 
For  chalks  too  often  walk  themaelves  away—" 

to  the  more  modem  expression  of.  To  beat  by  long  chalks,  which 
is  alao  not  unfrequently  heai-d  here.    {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  97.) 

The  word  strike  is  quite  a  fruitful  source  of  colloquial  terms, 
fi-om  the  combination  of  workmen  for  cessation  of  labor  till 
higher  wagea  are  paid— a  word  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in 
America,  but  already  quite  naturalized  in  England,  to  the  striking 
a  lead  in  a  gold-mine.  Tenpins,  as  the  old-feshioued  Ninepina 
are  uniformly  called  since  a  pin  was  added  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  penalties  of  a  law  which  prohibited  Hincpins,  have  fur- 
nished the  expressive  phrase,  for  an  unexpected  success,  to  make  a 
ten-strike.  "I  tell  yon  what,  my  son,  if  yon  have  really  bought 
that  plantation,  you  have  made  a  ten-strike  of  it ;  it  is  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  any  time  you  bring  it  into  market."  {Flush 
Times  in  Alabama,^.  217.)  The  miner  literally  with  his  pick- 
axe strikes  a  vein,  while  he  is  hard  at  work  prospecting,  and 
from  ]iis  luck  the  phrase  is  transfen-ed  to  any  sudden  discovery 
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of  good  fortune.  "It  was  thouglit  in  the  mines  and  giilchea  that 
MliBS  has  struck  a  good  lead."  (I".  B.  Harte,  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,  p.  153.)  But  the  greatest  success  of  all  was  mado  by  the 
fortunate  owners  of  sterile  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  who  struck  He 
(oil),  as  it  is  called  in  common  cant;  the  petroleum-wolls  thus 
opened  were  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  them,  and  colossal 
fortunes  have  been  amassed  in  an  incredibly  short  time  in  the 
so-called  Oil  Kegions.  This  phrase  also  has  made  its  way  into 
the  language  of  the  day.  "We  are  told  Mr.  Harte  has  struch  He 
in  Chicago.  At  a  dinner  given  iu  his  honor,  each  guest  brought 
five  thousand  dollars  as  his  contribution  to  Brett  Ilarte's  new 
magazine."  (Philadelphia  Ledger,  Febniary  15,  1871.)  In  the 
West  a  striker  is  not  only  a  shoulder-hitter,  as  might  be  suspected, 
but  a  iTinner  for  gambling  establishments,  who  must  be  as  ready 
to  strike  down  a  complaining  victim  as  to  ensnare  an  unsuspect- 
ing stranger.  "  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  strikers,  or 
barkers,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  employ  of  the  hells."  {The 
Country  Merchant,  p.  317.)  Cappers  they  are  called,  when  the 
game  is  the  famous  Three-  Card  Monte. 

Striking  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  favorite  word  for  snch  acts 
of  violence ;  it  has  too  many  figurative  meanings.  Kicking  seems 
to  be  -more  popular,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  frequent  application 
to  other  pui-poses.  The  disturber  pf  the  public  peace  is  said  to 
Mch  uj>  a  row,  and  so  is  the  man  who  brings  discord  into  a  public 
body  or  party.  "The  ill-treatment  of  Mr.  Sumner  will  not  be 
borne  patiently  by  his  friends  and  the  New  England  States ;  it  is 
sure  to  kieh  up  a  row  in  the  Republican  party,  the  effects  of  which 
wiU  be  felt  at  the  next  Pi-esidential  election."  (Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,M3XGh  19,1871.)  More  ungracefully  BtiU,an  unfortunate 
lover,  who  is  simply  "jilted"  at  the  North,  is  more  violently  kicked 
at  the  South— a  phrase  marking  most  characteristically  the  con- 
trast between  the  free  and  easy  manners  of  our  day  with  those  of 
past  days,  when  the  strongest  term  used  for  the  painful  occasion 
was  to  give  and  to  get  the  mitten.  The  latter  word  ought,  how- 
ever, always  to  be  mittens,  as  the  phi-ase  is  derived  from  the  same 
use  made  of  the  French  mitaims,  which  had  to  be  accepted  by  the 
nnsuoeesafnl  lover  instead  of  the  hand,  after  which  he  aspired.  If 
a  combat  really  takes  place,  it  may  be  a  simple  wrestling,  which  is 
often  pronounced  rassling,  not  without  good  reason,  since  wrast- 
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Ung  ia  good  old  English,  and  so  used  by  Oliaueer,  whose  Miller 
"  at  wrastling  bore  away  the  palm."  It  ia  rathei-  a  ciirious  taste 
which  led  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  TJnited  Keth- 
erlanda,  to  use  a  yery  familiar  phrase,  and  to  state  that  "Howard 
determined  to  wrestle  no  farther  pull."  In  fighting,  a  horrible 
coutiivance  ia  sometimes  used,  called  in  savage  irony  knucMe- 
dusters,  an  iron  instrument  contriTed  to  cover  the  knuckles  so  as 
to  protect  them  from  injury  when  striking  a  Mow,  adding  force  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  kiioba  or  points  projecting,  so  as  to  dis- 
figure and  mutilate  the  person  struck.  It  is  stated,  upon  English 
authority  only,  that  "thia  brutal  invention  is  American,  but  has 
been  made  familiar  in  England  in  police  cases  between  the  officers 
and  sailors  of  American  vessels."  (Slang  Dictionary,  p.  168.)  A 
hioci:-down  is  familiar  wherever  English  is  apoken,  both  in  the 
eeaee  of  actual  prostration  and  of  an  argument  which  completely 
floors  the  adversary.  "  That  was  a  clincher ;  I  don't  know  when 
I  have  heard  a  Tcnock-down  argument  which  left  the  opponent  so 
little  life  aiid  breath.  Governor  Walker  skinned  him  ahve." 
(Richmond  Wldg,  July  7,  1870.)  KnocUng  off  means  to  stop 
work,  and  hae  been  a  common  phrase  with  workmen  of  every 
kind  for  more  than  two  hundred  yeare,  though  but  of  late  admit- 
ted into  good  company.  "I  have 'a  great  mind,"  says  an  opera- 
tive employed  by  the  day,  "  to  hnock  off  and  call  it  half  a  day." 
(J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches.)  A  similar  term,  deiived  from  ^e 
slang  of  operatives,  ia  to  hnooh  out  the  wedges,  which  ia  used  to 
express  a  painful  embarrassment  in  which  a  man  is  left  by  his 
friends,  after  having  been  led  into  it  hy  their  agency.  .  The  figure 
ia  taken  from  the  danger  threatening  a  woodehopper,  who  has 
driven  wedges  into  a  log,  and  in  helping  to  remove  one,  may  have 
his  hand  caught  by  the  carelessness  of  his  companions.  To  this, 
J.  H.  Lowell  i-efers  in  the  lines — 

"  I  don't  approve  o'  givin'  pledges ; 
You'd  ougii'  to  leave  a  fellow  fl'ee, 
An'  not  go  knoMn'  out  ffie  sedges, 
To  ketoli  Ilia  flDgers  ia  \hc  tree." 

{Biglow  Papers,  I,  p.  DO.) 

To  Icnoch  up  is  likewise  a  familiar  term,  but  ia  not  nnfrequently 
applied  in  the  United  States  to  a  very  enriona  purpose,  character- 
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istie  of  the  false  prudery  of  the  people.  An  English  ti-aveller 
relates,  with  comic  distress,  how  he  inqnired  after  a  lady's  health,, 
and  was  told  by  her  sister  that  she  was  hnoched  up.  He  insisted 
upon  knowing  what  had  brought  on  the  excessive  fatigue— as  he 
understood  the  term — and  was  only  more  embarrassed  than  the 
lady,  whom  he  fairly  pat  to  flight,  by  learning  afterwards  that  the 
phrase  was  used  in  speaking  of  ladies  when  in  an  interesting  con- 
dition. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  tussle  need,  however,  not  necessarily  be 
a  regular  fight;  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  simple  desire  to'  inflict 
punishment  The  good  old  English  woi-d  to  lam,  quoted  already 
in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  as  meaning  "to  beat  or  bang,"  still  does 
good  service  in  our  country.  Its  derivation  froin  the  same  root  as 
the  verb  to  lame,  was  long  considered  good,  and  strengthened  by 
Grose's  spelling  of  the  word  lamme;  but  less  credit  was  given  to 
those  who  saw  in  it  the  remnant  of  the  Latin  lambere,  as  J.  E. 
Lowell,  perhaps  with  a  facetious  smiie,  suggests,  and  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Su'  "W.  Scott,  who  gave  the  parentage  to  one  Dr.  Lamh. 
The  presumption  is,  that  the  word  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Old  Horse  lam,  a  hand,  which  happens  also  to  be  Gaelic.  (Slang 
Dictionary,  p.  169.)  A  curious  addition  has  extended  the  modest 
word  into  lambasting,  evidently  combining  the  two  effective 
agencies  of  lamming  and  iaating  into  one  formidable  operation. 
"I  can't  hide,"  says  a  braggadoccio,  "when  anybody  owes  mo  a 
lambasting."  (J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches,  IL,  p.  79.)  Other 
fast  chai'aoters  prefer  to  larrup  unruly  and  troublesome  youths, 
employing  a  word  well  known  as  an  English  provincialism 
(Forby),  and  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  sailor's  leerope,  from 
which  he  suffers  on  board  ship.  If  the  sufferer  be  a  child,  it  is 
spanked,  that  is,  punished  by  slapping  witli  the  open  hand.  Moor 
gives  the  word  as  in  use  in  Suffolk  (England),  and  as  denoting  a 
mother's  punishment.  Bailey  also  has  it,  and  derives  it  from  an 
old  Saxon  term;  and  to  this  day  it  is  in  constant  use  in  the  South, 
where  many  old  English  words  still  survive  and  flourish,  that 
have  long  since  become  obsolete  everywhere  else-.  As  we  call  re- 
markable excellence  strihiiig,  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that 
very  showy  things  should  be  called  spanMng,  and  hence,  here  as 
in  England,  it  is  no  uncommon  expression  to  speak  of  "  a  pair  of 
spanMng  bays."     {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  240.) 
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Happy,  however,  the  fight  that  ends  without  more  serions  con- 

.seqaences,  since  the  habit  of  eaiTjing  arms  is  almost  universal  in 

Amei'ica,  and  nothing  is  held  cheaper  than  hnman  life.   The  very 

readiness   with   which  the  American  risks  his  own  life,  novf 

bravely  battling  in  war,  and  now  venturing  wantonly  across  the 

Atlantic  in  a  nnt-shell,  makes  him  think  of  the  life  of  others  as 

little  as  of  his ;  and  since  everybody  enteriaina  the  same  fatal 

view,  life  seems  to  need  more  immediate  protection  than  the  laws 

can  afford.     Hence  the  niimerons  Bowie-knives  of  the  Sonth  and 

West,  formidable  weapons,  over  a  foot  long  and  two  inchee  broad, 

which  derived  their  name  from  two  or  more  brothers,  desperadoes, 

called  Bowie,  who  figured  in  Texas  during  the  time  of  Davy 

Crockett  and  Sam  Houston.    In  Arkansas  they  prefer  a  variety 

which  can  shut  up  into  the  Imndle,  because  it  is  more  easily  worn 

on  the  body,  and  call  it,  with  savage  irony,  an  Arkansas  toothpick. 

"  Straightway  leaped  tlie  valiant  Slingby 

Into  armor  of  Seville, 

WitL.  a  strong  Arkansas  ioothpiek, 

Sci'ewed  In  every  joint  of  steel." 

(Ben.  Qaultier,  American,  BaUa^,  B.) 

Hence,  also,  the  still  greater  number  of  revolvers,  as  all  revolv- 
ing firearms  are  called,  &ora  the  heavy  Wavy  Eevolver  with  its 
long  range  to  the  diminutive  Deninger,  little  over  two  inches 
long.  The  professional  rough  is  almost  always  thus  prepared  for 
mortal  fight;  the  term  roughs  is,  however,,  less  familial-  in 
America  than  in  England,  its  place  being  largely  taken  by  the 
rowdy,  a  word  made  in  this  country  by  legitimate  descent  from 
the  row,  in  which  he  loves  to  engage.  A  recent  Boston  paper 
said  sadly  but  frankly;  "Boughs  and  rowdies  ai-e  multiplying 
fearfully  in  our  borders;  this  Commonwealth  is  not  properly 
policed,  and  we  want  a  patrol,  day  and  night,  of  gensdarmes." 
(Boston  Courier,  March  19, 1871.)  The  row  was  probably  at  first 
an  Oxford  term  for  any  noisy  disturbance,  but  soon  spread 
throaghout  fast  society,  and  has  lately  emerged  from  the  Bohe- 
mia of  slang  into  the  kingdom  of  good  Enghsh.  The  word 
rowdy,  however,  has  but  quite  recently  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
will  probably  wait  for  the  row,  before  it  also  takes  its  place  in 
English  parlance.  A  rumpus  — perhaps  from  the  same  i-oot  as 
the  German  rumpein — denotes  any  great  noise,  not  necessaiuly 
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eonnected  with  deeds  of  yiolonce,  after  the  manner  of  the  En- 
glish.shindy,  hut  when  the  rowdy  is  in  earnest  and  his  blood  is 
up,  he  has  a  terrible  term  by  which  to  designate  the  nature  of  his 
action:  he  raises  Gain.  "He  had  been  knocking  around  all  day 
in  every  grog-shop  and  bar-room  in  town,  and  when  evening 
came  he  was  seen  swaggering  down  Main-street,  his  head  bare, 
his  eyes  bloodshot,  and  his  revolver  in  hand,  shouting :  Wlio'll 
hinder  this  child  ?  I  am  going  to  raise  Gain !  Who's  got  any- 
thing to  say  agin  it  ?"  {Scenes  in  ike  Far  West,  p.  ll?.)  A  spree 
is  a  very  innocent  amusement  in  comparison,  hurting  generally 
no  one  but  the  merry  fellow  who  pays  for  his  fi-olic  with  a  bad 
headache ;  and  yet  tiere  are  those  who  will  derive  the  worc^  like 
the  kindred  spry,  from  the  I'rench  esprit,  which  they  say  pro- 
dnced  the  two  bantlings  in  Louisiana!  The  Enghsh,  in  like 
manner,  hold  then'  Canadian  brethren  responsible  for  the  two 
words,  of  which  spry,  much  used  among  us,  has  not  yet  boon  ad- 
mitted into  careful  writing.  Grose  has  already  sprey,  which  he 
says  means  ingenious,  spruce,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  much 
used  in  conversation ;  with  us  it  means,  besides,  quick  motion 
and  prompt  action,  so  that  people  say,  "  Gome,  he  spry ! "  when 
they  wish  to  urge  others  to  haste.  "  He  was  the  spryest  chap  I 
over  saw,"  is  high  praise  from  a  Yankee's  lips,  and  J.  E.  Lowell 
makes  it  serve  a  good  pni'pose  when  he  says,  "Hosy  sea  he  sed 
suthin  anuther  about  Simplex  Mundishes  or  sum  sech  feller,  but  I 
guess  Hosea  kind  o'  didn't  hear  him,  for  I  never  hearn  o'  nobody 
o'  that  name  in  the  villadge,  and  Fve  lived  here,  man  and  boy, 
seventy-six  year  cum  next  tatur  digging,  and  thar  aint  nowheres 
a  kittmg  spryer  n'  I  be."  {Biglow  Papers,  Preface.) 

In  his  outward  appeai'ance  the  rowdy  of  America  differs  little 
from  his  brother  in  the  Old  Country,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  one 
point  of  wearing  frequently  a  soaphch,  a  lock  of  hair  which  he 
makes  to  He  smoothly  by  means  of  soap.  It  is  the  descendant 
of  the  Cavalier's  sideloch,  of  which  Sir  W.  Scott  says :  "  The 
gauntlet  is  speedily  drawn  off,  that  he  may  adjust  his  side- 
locks  ;"  but  it  has  sadly  degenerated  in  the  wearer,  and  now  as 
often  designates  the  latter  himself  as  his  absurd  ornament.  "  The 
police  took  up  in  the  Bowery,  last  night,  a  number  of  men  and 
women,  who  were  engaged  in  a  grand  m§16e  near  Thomas'  bar- 
room ;  the  majonty  of  the  former  were  weli-known  rowdies  and 
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soaplochs."  (New  York  Herald,  June  11, 1857.)  The  female  orna- 
ment, corresponding  to  the  soaploet  and  worn  by  the  g'als  of  the 
Boweiy  aa  the  latter  is  worn  by  the  h'hoys,  is  the  spit-curl.  This 
is  the  descendant  of  the  bow-catcher  {sic)  or  kiss-eui-1  of  Eng- 
land, jnst  as  the  aristocratic  love-loek  of  the  days  of  Puritanism 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  republican  aoap-Iock.  The  name,  given 
in  derision  to  the  short  hair  at  the  side  of  the  head,  curled  into 
little  volutes  and  gummed  to  the  skin,  la  happily  fast  going  out 
of  faehiou.  When  poor  Mrs.  Trollope  was  a  refugee  in  this 
country,  in  1833,  this  was  one  of  the  features  in  our  social  life 
that  caused  her  such  poignant  sorrow,  "  Indeed,  Mamma,  said 
Miss  Maria,"  she  reports,  "  aiTanging  her  spit-curl  in  that  par- 
tienlar  manner,  which  at  once  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
rather  particulai-  appellation  given  hy  American  ladies  to  the 
captivating  little  lock  which  adorns  their  temples." 

As  longae  the  rowdy  is  thns  at  work  in  comparative  hai-mless- 
neas,  on  a  spree  or  in  n  rumpus,  he  is  very  fond  of  designating  his 
peculiar  proceedings  as  cutting  up  something,  apparently  desirous 
to  convey  the  idea  that  some  mischief,  some  cutting  must  be 
mixed  up  with  it  or  there  would  be  no  fun  in  it  to  him.  He  outs 
capers,  he  outs  ttp  shines,  he  even  cuts  didoes,  aa  if  he  wonld 
imitate  famoTis  Queen  Dido  in  her  cunning  device  by  which  she 
received  her  magnificent  "hide"  of  land.  Such  at  least  is  Pro- 
fessor Mahn's  interpretation  of  an  expression  which  so  far  has 
baffled  all  research.  "If  you  go  to  cutting  up  shines  in  court,  I 
shall  fine  you  or  send  yon  to  the  Tombs  for  a  fortnight."  (Police 
Report,  New  York  Herald,  March  38,  1859.)  "This  'ere  Prench- 
mau  has  been  cutting  up  didoes  in  my  house  now  for  sevei-al  days; 
he  ain't  sober  oust  a  week,  and  breaks  all  my  cheera  and  tables, 
Mr.  Becorder."  {Pickings  from  the  Picayune'  p.  147.)  The 
transition  from  the  innocent  amusement  to  the  serious  fight  is, 
however,  a  very  sHght  one,  thanks  to  the  tendency  of  Yonng 
America  to  pitch  in.  The  term  originated  probably  with  Weatern 
settlers,  to  whom  the  familiar  ekpresaion  of  falling  to  did  not 
seem  strong  enough  to  convey  their  aupei-abundant  energy,  and 
thus  changed  the  falling  into  &  pitching.  "1  had  no  one  to  help 
me,"  says  a  new  settler,  "  so  I  concluded  to  pitch  in  and  do  it  my- 
self." {A  Trip  to  the  West,  1853.)  Pitcidng  it  strong,  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  in  American  humor,  which  is  not  content  with 
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amall  measure  or  modcat  criticism,  and  to  piich  into  a  person  ia 
expresBiye  of  its  application  to  some  rival  or  adversary.  "  Grace 
Greenwood,  supposed  to  be  bnried  somewhere  in  the  West,  recently 
gave  signs  of  remaining  vitality  by  pitching  into  a  younger 
psendonyme,  the  spai'kling  and  saucy  Gail  Hamilton."  (Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine,  July,  1869.) 

A  special  kind. of  rowdp,  known  only  to. America,  is  "the  b'hoy 
that  runs  md  de  macMne,"  as  be  is  called  in  his  own. slang  lan- 
guage. The  particular  macMne  in  this  ca^e  is  tbe  fire-engine, 
with  its  hose,  ladder,  and  othei-  paraphernalia,  that  be  delights  in 
literally  rwnning  through  the  streets  amid  deafening  shouts  and 
yeUs.  He  loves  the  din  and  turmoil,  he  loves  the  excitement  of 
the  fire  itself,  and — to  his  credit  be  it  said — he  lovea  fearlessly 
and  recklessly  to  risk  his  life  a  thousand  times  in  order  to  save 
that  of  others,  or  even  property  only.  In  our  day,  however,  the 
phrase  has  become  a  favorite  expression  for  the  management  of 
any  great  enterprise,  and  it  was  in  this  sense  thai  Mr.  Lincoln 
once  told  a  Mend,  in  return  for  a  liberal  amount  of  advice  and 
admonition  about  his  administration,  "M"ow  look  here!  If  I 
have  to  run  this  macMne  I  shall  run  it  my  own  way,  and  be 
accountable  to  God,  my  conscience,  and  the  people,  but  not  to 
you  1"  In  the  same  manner  people  run  a  hank,  a  store,  and  any- 
thing they  undertake— even  their  own  facet  when  they  obtain 
credit  solely  on  account  of  their  respectable  appearance.  It  ought 
to  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  this  cant  use  of  the  word 
machine  is  by  no  means  an  Americanism.  England  has  its  bath- 
mg-macMnes  now,  stage-coaches  used  to  be  generally  called 
machines,  and  as  late  as  1858,  municipal  reports  in  London  spoke 
of  the  horses  employed  in  stage-coaches  and  omnibuses  as 
machines.  We  find  in  Notes  and  Queries  this  early  evidence  of 
such  use : 

"  E'eu  tho'  I'd  the  Honour  of  silting  between 
My  Lady  Stulf  Damask  and  Peggy  Moreen, 
Who  hoth  flew  f o  BaUi  in  the  London  machme." 

(Anstey'a  Nm  BaVi  (hiide,  ITGfi,  p.  93.) 

The  rowdy  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  Imlly,  if  he  is  given  to 
ruling  others  by  threats  and  acts  of  violence.  This  term,  how- 
ever, has  of  late  acqtiired  a  new  meaning — it  ia  not  quite  sure 
whether  first  in  England  or  in  America — of  a  more  harmless 
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character,  tliongh  decided  slang  in  ita  natnra  "Bully  for  yoti," 
was  a  phrase  ivhich  became  very  popular  dnriiig  the  late  Ciyil 
War,  and  everything  remarkable  for  strength  or  efficiency  has 
since  been  designated  as  5m%.  The  term  is  such  good  old  Eng- 
lish, that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  revival,  but  for  ita 
modem  allegiance  to  slang.  Shakespeare  asks:  "  What  says  my 
bully  rock  ?"  (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor) ;  Sir  W.  Scott  makes  his 
I'riar  Tuck  sing — 

"  Como  trowl  the  lirowii  bowl  to  me, 
Bwll^  boy,  Sti%  boy  I" 

and  in  hia  Lady  of  the  Lake  he  sings — 

"  Yet,  whoop,  iuily  boys  1    Off  with  yow  liquor. 
Sweet  Maijorie's  tlio  word,  and  3  fig  for  the  vicar  I" 

It  is  in  precisely  the  same  humor  that  bully  is  used  in  Amenea. 
A  Mississippi  boatman's  song  has  the  linea — 

"  Now  is  the  time  for  a  i«%  trip, 
So,  sliako  her  up  and  let  her  rip ;" 

and  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  prophetic  critic  that  a  Bohemian 
version  of  the  Bible  would  probably  speak  of  the  "  great  hunt^i-" 
as  "Even  Kimrod,  the  bully  shootist  before  the  Lord." 
-  The  corresponding  modern  tei-m — for  a  few  years  are  often  a 
long  life-lease  for  a  popular  cant  word — ^js  the  phrase,  "  How  is 
that /or  high  ?  "  borrowed  from  a  low  game,  known  as  Old  Sledge, 
where  the  7ii(/7i  depends,  not  on  the  card  itself,  but  on  the  adver- 
sary's hand.  Hence  the  phrase  means.  What  kind  of  an  attempt 
is  that  at  a,  great  achievement  ?  It  is  of  Western  origin,  having 
made  its  appearance  in  some  of  the  Northwestern  journals,  but 
has  spread,  as  weeds  do,  rapidly,  aU  over  the  Union,  and  will  no 
doubt  soon  find  its  way  to  England  also.  A  familiar  nursery- 
rhyme  is  thus  altei-ed  to  "  suit  the  times :" 

"  Mary  tad  a  little  lamb, 
It  jumped  up  to  thealiy. 
And  when  it  landed  on  its  feet. 
Cried  :  Mow  is  that  for  high  ?" 

while  an  editor,  overcome  with  difficulties,  made  this  touching 
though  indirect  appeal  to  his  subscribers; 
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"  I  had  a  dream  the  other  niglit, 

Wlieii  eyery  thing  was  sjill  i 

I  dreamed  tliat  each  adverdaer 

Oam.e  up  and  paid  his  bill ; 

Each  wore  a  look  of  honesty. 

And  smiles  were  round  each  eye, 
As  they  haaded  over  the  stamps. 
Theyyelied;  How' »  that  for  Ugh  f" 

(Pennsylyania  pai>er,  Februaiy,  ISTl.) 

Besides  this  favorite  game,  known  under  a  yaiiety  of  names,  as 
Seven  Up,  etc.,  Monte  is  most  generally  known  in  the  South  and 
■Southwest ;  a  sad  inheritance  of  the  former  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  passionately  indulged  in  by  the  mixed  population  of  those 
regions.  The  fact  that  players  at  Three-Gard  Monte,  as  it  is  most 
commonly  called,  are  said  to  biicJc  at  monte,  causes  the  familiar 
phrase  of  hucking  at  anything,  in  .the  sense  of  putting  forth  one's 
whole  energy.  "  Youll  have  to  hiek  at  it  like  a  whole  team,  gen- 
tlemen, or  you  won't  hear  the  whistle  near  your  diggings  for  many 
a  year."  (San  Antonio  paper,  18?0.)  Far  more  generally,  how- 
ever, than  these  games,  the  fast  and  the  rough  American  like  two 
orthree  others,  which  have  become  almost  inseparably  connected 
with  their  favorite  resort,  the  bar-room  of  the  city  or  of  the  West: 
em  steamboat.  One  is  known  as  ^w.cAre,saidby  Professor  Mahn 
to  be  of  German  origiD,  and  proving  its  ancestry  to  some  extent 
by  designating  its  two  highest  eai-ds  as  Right  and  Left  Bower, 
evidently  the  German  Bauer  or  peasant.  The  universal  popularity 
of  the  game,  which  is  not  unknown  to  the  ladies  of  the  Sonth 
especially,  has  led  to  the  use  of  many  a  phrase  drawn  from  its 
peculiarities.  The  verb  to  euchre  is  thus  pressed  into  the  service 
to  denote  a  defeat,  not  at  cards  only,  but  in  any  rivalry.  "  I'll 
euclwe  him  if  I  can,  and  I  think  I  can.  I've  got  a  little  money  to 
put  up  on  it,  anyhow,  and  I'll  put  it  np,  too."  {Putnam's  Maga- 
zine, November,  1868.)  The  game  of  Loo  fitraishes  in  like 
manner  a  verb,  to  loo,  meaning  to  defeat  "  Douglas  was  looed." 
Another  such  game  is  known  as  Poker,  evidently  a  distant  relative 
of  poke  and  the  French  poche,  representing  what  in  other  gam^s 
is  called  a  pool.  Like  its  near  cousin,  suggestively  called  Bhif, 
poker  is  a  mei-e  h&zai-d  game,  with  which,  however,  is  eombmed 
great  skill  in  bragging  to  a  purpose.  One  man  offers  a  het  on  his 
hand,  another  doubles  the  bet,  and  "  goes  one  bctfcei ."  then  the 
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first  trios  to  Uuff  him  off  by  a  still  higher  bet,  and  thus  the  stake 
rises  rapidly  to  often  enormous  sums.  "When  Anally  the  hand  has 
to  he  shown,  it  often  turns  out  to  have  amounted  to  nothing,  and 
the  whole  has  been  a.  game  of  Uuff  ot  of  irag.  In  making  a  bet, 
the  player  says:  I'll  see  it  (that  ie,  your  hand),  and  go  two  (or 
more)  better.  Hence  again  various  phrases  used  eoIJoquially  all 
over  the  Union.  I  see  it,  ie  now  as  common  in  England  aa  with 
ns,  and  generally  ascribed  to  the  old  use  of  the  word,  as  it  occurs 
already  in  Oibbei-'s  Careless  Husband,  "  I  don't  see  it ;"  bat  there 
can  he  little  doubt  that  the  great  number  of  uses  to  which  the 
verb  to  see  is  now-a-days  put  in  slang  phrases,  have  more  recently 
been  obtained  from  the  popular  game.  "In  street  parlance,  to  see 
is  to  know  or  to  believe,  and  I  don't  see  it  means,  I  put  no  faith 
in  what  you  offer,  I  don't  believe  you."  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  S33.) 
"  The  matter  was  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Mr.  Seward  and 
several  other  gentlemen;  but  he  simply  said,  I  can't  see  it  as  you 
see  it,gentlemeii,and  there  was  nothingmoi*  to  be  done."  (Wash- 
ington paper,  July  39,  1861.)  PoJcer,  when  played  by  betting 
before  looting  at  one's  hand,  is  called  Blind  Poker,  and  this  has 
given  rise  to  the  very  common  phrase,  to  go  it  blind,  used  whenever 
an  enterprise  is  undertaken  without  previous  inquiry.  J.  S. 
Lowell  in  speaking  of  Jefferson  Davis,  praises  ironically  his  great 
skill  and  power 

"  to  impress  on  tlie  populai  mind 
The  comfort  and  wiaflom  of  gain'  it  blind." 

(Blglow  Papm-s,  II.,  p.  118.) 
When  a  lady  in  California  is  threatened  by  her  husband,  furious 
at  having  been  betrayed  by  her,  and  aiming  a  rifte  at  her  head, 
she  suddenly  presents  two  small  revolvers  and  cries  out,  "  I  can 
play  a  hand  at  that  game,  and  go  one  better."  ( Overland  Monthly, 
March,  1871.)  The  latest  invention  seems  to  be  a  chance  game, 
called  keno,  very  popular  in  ITew  York,  and  played  in  public 
places  of  amiisement  by  one  or  two  hundred  persons  at  a  time. 
The  oi-dinary  Faro  is  generally  veiled  under  the  euphuistic  term 
of  Ye  Tiger,  a  curious  name,  quite  adequate  to  express  the  destruc- 
tive and  voracious  nature  of  the  game,  but  recently  attributed  to 
a  Chinese  deity !  "  A  favorite  figure  of  one  of  the  Chinese  gods 
of  gambling  is  a  tiger  standing  on  his  hind-feet,  and  grasping  a 
large  easli  in  his  mouth  or  his  paws.     Sometimes  the  image  is 
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made  of  wood  or  clay,  or  di-awn  on  a  'piece  of  paper  or  board.  The 
title  of  the  beast, '  His  Excellency;  the  Grasping  Cash  Tiger,'  is 
frequently  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  placed  in  the  gambling- 
rooms  between  two  bunches  of  mock-money  suspended  under  the 
table  or  on  the  wall  behinfl  it.  This  figure  is  the  sign  for  a  gam- 
bling house :  '  The  Fighting  Tiger.'  It  is  curioua  that  we  should 
have  to  look  to  China  for  the  origin  of  this  phrase."  {AppUton's 
Journal,  January  7, 1871.)  A  technical  term  is  the  sweai-chth, 
a  cloth  marked  with  figures,  and  used  by  gamblers  with  dice; 
while  the  generic  name  of  hell,  derived  from  England,  is  quite  as 
frequent  here  as  in  its  native  land. 

8nch  occupations,  drinking,  fighting,  and  gamhhng,  are,  of 
coiirse,.sure  to  lead  to  crime,  and  the  rowdy  is  apt  to  find  himself 
some  unlucky  day  on  his  way  to  prison,  which  in  Sew  York  bears 
the  melancholy  name  of  the  T&nibs,  though  built  in  the  heaviest 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  His  fate  there  presents  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  locality,  with  the  exception  of  an  undesirable  ac- 
quaintance he  is  likely  to  make  there ;  this  is  the  shyster.  Law- 
yers are  hanging  continually  about  the  Tombs,  in  which  certain 
courts  are  held,  and  some  of  these  ill-reputed  men  offer  their 
services  to  the  new-comer,  compel  him  to  pay  a  fee  in  advance, 
and  then — do  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  thejfyht  ahi/  of  him, 
and  hence  they  have  obtained  their  name.  "A  shyster  indicted 
and  locked  up,"  is  the  heading  of  an  article,  which  states  that 
"E,  J.  Anderson,  the  lawyer  who  is  charged  with  having  taken 
$50  from  two  seamen  to  defend  their  case,  and  not  going  near 
them  afterward,  was,  in  defitnlt  of  16,000  bail,  summarily  com- 
mitted to  the  Tmnis  to  await  trial."  (ITew  York  World,  March  8, 
1871.) 
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A  NATION  SO  emineiitlj  successful  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
naTigation,  liaying  built  the  fastest  clipper,  the  first  monitor,  and 
the  largest  river-boat,  and  owning  a  continent  bordering  upon 
two  oceans,  while  gigantic  streams  and  coantlesa  watercourses 
traverse  it  ia  all  directions,  and  tiie  largest  lakes  on  earth  afford 
ample  sea-room  within  its  own  bounds, — such  a  nation  cannot 
but  have  numerous  terms  and  phrases  referring  to  the  life  on  the 
water  and  in  the  waters.  Her  sailors  are  found  in  every  pai-t  of 
the  globe,  her  fishermen  on  every  bank  and  in  every  sea  where 
daring  energy  and  unconquerable  perseverance  find  a  reward,  and 
thronghont  the  whole  land  there  is  scarcely  a  district  where  boats 
are  not  handled,  and  fishing-lines  thrown,  by  the  boy  already. 

Nevertheless  the  number  of  new  words  coined,  or  of  old  words 
used  in  a  new  meaning  and  form,  for  things  connected  with  the 
sea  and  ita  tributaries,  and  the  life  in  the  waters,  is  but  small. 
English  terms,  used  for  such  purposes,  are  so  abundant  and  so 
well  suited  to  all  the  details  of  the  profession,  of  sport,  and  even 
of  accidental  variations,  that  there  arises  but  rarely  a  necessity 
for  a  new  name.  American  sailors— not  often  of  American  birth 
in  oar  day—and  American  fishermen,  use  almost  exclusively  the 
language  of  their  British  cousins,  and  Isaak  Walton  is  perhaps 
more  generally  read  and  known  and  quoted  in  America  than  in 
his  native  land.  It  is  only  where  names  have  been  supplied  by 
French  or  Spanish  settlers  before  the  time  of  American  rule,  that 
words  like  Ganoe  or  Pirogue  have  made  good  their  place  in  our 
speech;  these  and  their  kindred  have  been  mentioned  under  their 
appropriate  head.     Of  English  forms  a  few  refer  to  the  peculiar 
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Bhape  or  use  of  vessels.  Such  are  the  iankers,  vessels  employed 
in  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  deriving  their 
name  from  the  locality.  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  his  report  on  the  fisheries, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  their  value  in  a  pecuniary  aspect,  and 
their  usefulness  in  training  admirable  seamen ;  while  a  recent 
work  on  "Newfoundland  Fisheries,"  tells  us  that  "the  ci-ew  of  a 
banker  is  generally  composed  of  twelve  men,  including  the  skipper 
or  captain,  who  exercises  no  direct  control  over  the  others,  but  is 
i-eeogaized  by  them  as  the  principal  personage  on  board."  The 
name  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  bankers  of  North 
Caroliua,  people  living  near  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  which 
there  also  is  called  the  "  banks,"  and  who  used  to  be  wreckers  of 
doiibtful  repute.  They  now  combine  the  vocations  of  faa'ming, 
fishing,  and  wrecking,  but  it  is  said  that  their  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality to  wrecked  seamen  is  imfailing  and  unlimited.  The 
Chebacco  boat,  bearing  the  old  Indian  name  of  a  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts, now  called  Essex,  where  they  were  formerly  built,  is 
another  class 'of  vessels  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
and  characteiTzed  by  a  very  narrow  stern,  from  which  feature  they 
also  derive  the  name  of  Pinkstern,  after  the  Dutch  pinh,  a  vessel 
with  such  a  stern. 

These  and  similar  boats  are  often  propelled  hy  a  Setting- Pole, 
a  pole  much  heavier  than  the  canoe-pole,  and  hence  used  very 
differently.  It  is  a  stout  pole,  sliod  witli  a  heavy-pointed  "  sock- 
et," and  has  on  the  other  end  a  knob,  to  place  against  the  shoulder. 
"  The  poles  ai'e  set  upon  the  bottom  by  the  boatmen  standing  on 
each  side  of  the  bow,  and  i;--  the  boat  advances  the  men  move 
along  the  running  boards  "^v^th  the  stationaiy  poles  at  their 
shoulder,  sometimes  walking  bent  almost  on  all-fours,  niitil  they 
bavo  arrived  at  the  stern,  when  tliey  draw  the  poles  np  and  set 
them  again,  the  headway  keeping  the  boat  from  receding.  In 
more  rapid  water,  tho  men  reset  alternately."    {S.  S.  .Haldeman.) 

A  battery  is  the  odd  name  given  in  Chesapeake  Bay  to  a  heavy 
boat,  not  nnlike  a  coffin  in  shape,  and  hence  also  known  as  coffin- 
hoat,  used  in  duck-shooting.  Its  peculiai'  build  enables  the 
hunter  to  float  gently  down  upon  his  unsuspecting  game,  lying 
below  the  surfece  of  the  water,  while  the  heavy  calibre  of  his  gun, 
and  the  fact  that  he  fires  it  from  a  kind  of  miniature  embrasure, 
have,  no  donbt,  led  to  the  use  of  the  word  battery.    The  Monitor, 
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finally,  a  word  beyond  all  qnestion  belonging  to  America,  as  well 
as  the  formidable  vessel  to  which,  under  yarioiis  forms,  it  has 
since  given  the  name,  ia  well  known  as  the  famous  invention  of 
Gaptain  Ericsson— the  first  ship  huilt  with  a  revolving  turret.  The 
principles  of  her  construction  were  altogether  new  in'tho  history 
of  naval  architecture,  and,  after  the  signal  victory  of  the  firat 
monitor  in  Hampton  Eoads,  the  name  became  a  household  word 
at  the  North.  The  great  inventor  has  not  made  it  known  what 
induced  him  to  choose  the  name :  hence  etymologists  have  evolved 
it  out  of  their  inner  consciousness  that  he  must  have  borrowed  it 
from  Gray's  Monitor  Dracmna,  a  large  lizard  covered  with  im- 
penetrable armor.  Irreverend  Confederates  called  the  hideone- 
looking  vessels  cheese-boxes,  and  apparently  one  designation  is, 
etymologically,  though  not  ffistheticaUy,  as  good  as  the  other. 
Their  own  unsuccessful  imitations  they  still  more  disrespectfully 
called  Tinclads. 

■  In  speaking  of  the  proceeds  of  deep-sea  fisheries,  at  least  one 
new  term  has  become  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  general  public  to 
take  it  ont  of  the  class  of  merely  technical  terms,  and  entitle  it  to 
the  honor  of  an  Americanism.  This  is  the  dunfish,  cod  pre- 
pared so  as  to  give  it  a  dnn-color,  from  which  the  nan^e  is  derived. 
Por  this  purpose  the  flsh  are  salted,  and  then  laid  in  piles  in  a 
dai-k  room,  covered  with  salt-hay  or  some  similar  substance.  After 
two  or  three  months  the  piles  ai-e  opened  and  the  fish  examined, 
after  which  they  are  piled  up  once  more  in  a  compact  m^ss  and 
left  to  ripen  for  another  two  or  three  months.  In  July  or 
August  they  are  ready  for  use,  and  ^mmand  a  high  price,  being 
far  superior  to  ordinary  codfish.  „.  U.'Whittier  describes  an  old 
puritan's  outfit  thus : 

"  Tliey  bad  loaded  his  ahaUop  witli  Aiinfisk  and  ball. 
With  stores  for  his  lai'dei'  and  steel  for  Jiis  wall." 

Another  term  connected  with  the  cod  is  the  name  of  the  scaffold- 
ing on  which  they  are  dried,  the  flakes,  as  the  long  poles  are 
called,  which  are  laid  upon  crotched  posts  and  covered  with  bmsh, 
so  that  the  codfish  can  be  spread  upon  the  platform  and  dried. 
But  the  word  is  not  American;  it  is  found  in  the  singular,  at 
least,  in  Wright's  CoUecUon  as  in  use  in  the  noi-th  of  England, 
and  meaning  a  hurdle  or  a  paling.    In  Whitboiinie's  Discourse 
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and  .Discoiferie  pf  Newfoundland,  London,  1633,  we  find,  more- 
over, "  Some  teare  down  fiakes,  whereon  meu  yeerely  dry  their 
fish,  to  the  great  hurt  and  hiiideranoe  of  many  others  that  come 
after  them."  (p.  66.)  These  jiahes  are  referred  to  on  the  follow- 
ing page  as  "stakes  that  are  fastened  in  the  ground,  with  rayles 
on  them,"  thns  fully  establishing  the  antiquity  of  the  term. 

The  clipper,  also,  a  cntter  or  schooner  built  for  fast  sailing,  with 
a  long  sharp  bow  and  raking  masts,  can  hardly  he  claimed  as  an 
Americanism,  but  the  cKpper-imlf  ship,  a  vessel  of  large  tonnage, 
but  of  the  same  model,  originated  here,  in  consoquenco  of  the 
eager  competition  for  the  new  trade  which  sprang  np  between  the 
Atlantic  seaports  and  the  Pacific  coast,  after  California  had  been 
incoi-porated  in  the  Union. 

The  primitive  form  of  a  raff,  seen  on  the  large  inland  waters, 
of  gigantic  size,  and  requiring  not  nnfrcquently  several  months  to 
accomplish  the  enonno us  journey  from  the  headwaters  of  a  riv- 
er, in  frozen  regions,  to  its  month  near  the  Tropics,  has  given 
its  name  to  an  object  peculiar  to  American  navigation.  These 
are  the  stationary  rafis,  consisting  of  large  numbers  of  trees  and 
timber,  which  have  been  arrested,  as  they  floated  down  the  river,  by 
some  sand-har  or  shallow  flat,  and  there  lodge  for  years,  to  the  gi-eat 
annoyance  of  flatboat  and  steamboat  captains,  and  causing  grave 
iniuries  to  trade  and  commerce.  The  Great  Raft  in  the  Eed  Elv- 
er of  Arkansas  had  become  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  navigation,  as 
to  excite  even  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  as  its  dimensions— it 
extended  over  twenty  miles — made  its  removal  impossible  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  it  was  undei-taken  at  national  expense.  The 
first  improvement  upon  the  raft  were  probably  the  fiatboats,  long 
used  for  transporting  produce  on  the  great  western  rivers.  They 
are  described  as  "  simply  an  oblong  ark,  with  a  roof  slightly  curved 
from  the  centre,  to  ^ed  min.  They  are  generally  above  fifteen 
feet  wide,  and  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  long.  The  timbers  of 
the  bottom  are  massive  beams,  and  they  are  intended  to  be  of  gi'eat 
strength,  and  to  carry  a  burden  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  ban-els. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  are  conveyed  to  market 
in  them."  On  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  on  the 
great  river  itself,  they  used  to  be  known  as  Broadhoms,  because 
they  were  square  at  both  ends ;  built  duiing  the  summer  and  fall, 
as  soon  as  harvest  was  over,  they  received  their  vast  freight  and  wei-e 
swept  down  the  stream, 
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"  "We  have  seen  family  boats  of  this  description,  fitted  up  for  the 
descent  of  families  to  the  lower  country,  with  a  stove,  comfortable 
apartments,  beds,  and  arrangements  for  commodious  habitaacy." 
{Mississippi  Valley,  Flini)  Arrived  at  their  destination,  they 
discharge  their  cargoes,  and  are  then  sold  as  lumber,  often  le'aving 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  lucky  owner.  These  ar&s,  as  they 
are  familiarly  called,  are  now-a-days  bat  rarely  seen  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  steamboat  having  almost  entirely  superseded  tliem ;  on 
the  more  remote  watercourses,  however,  where  time  is  of  less  vital 
importance,  they  are  still  quite  common,  and  the  race  of  Jlatboai- 
men,  apecuiiar  class  of  Western  men,  powerful,  good-natured,  and 
rough,  will  long  survive.  They  are  not  a  little  proud  of  their 
quondam  companion,  who  once  floated  with  them  down  the  great 
river,  far  from  anticipating  the  high  honor  and  the  historic  renown 
he  would  earn  as  Pi-esident  and  as  a  martyr. 

The  heeTboat,  formerly  as  often  seen  on  the  Miesisaippi  and  its  trib- 
utaries as  the  old-fashioned/aiSoa^,  differed  in  every  respect  from  tlie 
latter.  It  was  longand  slender,  of  graceful  build,  too  small  to  caiTy 
more  than  about  thirty  tons  at  the  utmost,  but  admirably  adapted 
by  its  light  draft  to  pass  over  shallow  places  and  other  obstrnctious, 
which  would  delay  larger  vessels.  It  is  still  frequently  found  in 
Western  waters,  propelled  by  all  the  various  means  employed  for 
the  purpose,  from  "  bushwhacking"  to  steam.  Wliarfboats,  also,  are 
probably  found  more  generally  in  America  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  hence  the  term  is  almost  an  Americanism.  It  designates  a  large, 
solid  float,  often  covered  in,  on  which  merchandise,  lumber,  etc., 
can  be, stored,  for  loading  or  for  inland  transportation,  and  which 
is  generally  moored  to  the  ehoreaide  to  take  the  place  of  a  regular 
fixed  wharf.  The  latter  would  be  useless  in  rivers  which,  like 
most  of  the  Western  waters,  are  subject  to  freqiient  and  serious 
changes  of  level,  now  suddenly  rising  so  as  to  overflow  the  banks, 
and  then  again  falling  low  enough  to  leave  vessels  aground. 

Schooners  are  generally  believed  to  be  an  American  invention, 
named  by  an  American  word,  the  first  vessel  of  the  kind  having 
been  built  by  a  Captain  Andrew  Robinson  at  Gloucester  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  year  1713.  When  she  was  launched,  it  is  said,  a 
bystander  exclaimed,  " How  she  scoons!"  This  word  scoon  was 
then  much  used  in  the  New  England  States,  as  it  is  still  used  in 
Scotland,  to  denote  the  skipping  of  stones  thrown  so  as  to  skim 
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over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  builder,  hearing  the  esclama- 
tion,  afc  once  said:  "  A  scoon&t-  let  her  be!"  and  from  that  time 
veeaela  masted  and  rigged  in  this  manner  have  been  known  aa 
schooners.  The  origin  of  the  term  rests,  as  Dr.  N.  Webster  says,  on 
abundant  and  unimpeachable  eridence,  and  is  endorsed  by  the 
high  authority  of  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney. 

A  small  fishing-Tesael  is  known  in  the  New  England  States  as 
a  jigger,  but  the  term  is  purely  local,  and  not  suggestive  of  any 
peculiarity  of  rig  or  bnild,  though  siibtle  inquires  have  been  dis- 
posed to  notice  a  resemblance  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  moving 
through  the  water  to  that  of  the  ill-famed  jigger,  a  sand-flea. 
Liners,  on  the  contrai'j,  are  well  known  as  the  noble,  ships,  be- 
longing to  regular  lines  of  packets,  which  sail  at  regular  dates 
between  American  and  English  ports,  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  other  vessels  which  make  the  same  voyage  only  as  their  in- 
terest may  demand.  Although  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  Anicri- 
can  owners,  their  high  reputation,  established  in  former  days,  sti!l 
secures  to  them  a  large  patronage,  in  spite  of  the  daily  increasing 
competition  of  fast  steamers. 

A  few  of  the  terms  used  on  board  ship  may  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  our  speech  exclusively.  Such  is  the  jiuinmadiddU,  a, 
holiday-mesa  of  New  England  fishermen,  who  lick  their  chops  at 
the  very  mention  of  this  oddly-named  delicacy.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  ingredients,  the  most  important  of  which  are  stale 
bread,  pork-fat,  molasses,  cinnamon,  allspice,  and  cloves ;  by  the 
aid  of  these  materials  a  kind  of  mush  is  made,  which  is  baked  in 
the  oven  and  brought  to  the  table  hot  and  brown.  If  two  whalers 
should  happen  to  meet  upon  the  whaling  grounds  when  such  a 
dainty  mess  is  served,  they  would  be  apt  to  have  a  very  long  and 
merry  gam.,  as  the  conversation  is  called  under  such  circumstances. 
"  The  gam,"  says  H.  Melville,  "  was  long,  but  sober  and  serious ; 
the  two  sea-dogs  knew  nothing  of  each  other,  and  hence  were  cau- 
tious not  to  let  oat  any  of  their  secrets ;  they  compared  reckoning, 
hoped  for  whales,  and  discussed  the  weatlier  in  no  complimentary 
manner."  It  is  on  such  occasions  that  the  flag  of  the  approaching 
vessel  is  most  anxiously  scanned  to  see  what  news  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  great  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  Britisher  even,  when  he 
sees  the  Gridiron  and  Doughboys,  as  he  half  contemptuously,  half 
good-natui'edly,  calls  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  this  counti7,   {Slang 
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Dictionary,  p.  147.)  The  captain  in  American  merebaat-ehipe  is 
almost  universally  known  as  the  old  man,  and  even  the  gravity  of 
a  high  eoui-t  could  not  resist  the  extremely  Indicrons  contrast, 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  the  case  of  a  "veBsel  was  discussed  before 
tliat  tribunal,  which  had  been  brought  home,  after  the  master's 
death,  by  his  braye  widow,  and  the  latter,  a  comely  young  woman, 
was  gravely  alluded  to  by  one  of  the  sailors,  in  his  evidence,  aa 
the  "  old  man  down  below."  The  same  sea-slang  calls  the  quad- 
rant a.pig-yo7ce,  from  a  more  fancied  than  real  resemblance  to 
that  simple  contrivance.  It  speaks  ceiliainly  very  eloquently  in 
favor  of  pork  and  beans,  that  this  national  dish  of  the  New  Eng-  ■ 
lander,  unknown  in  the  land  of  hie  pilgrim  fathers,  should  have 
continued  such  a  favorite  for  two  hunda-ed  years.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  descendant  of  the  well-known  English  dish  of  "  boiled  pork 
and  pease-pudding,"  a  great  favorite  abroad  in  provincial  towns; 
but  the  di-ied  pease  are  here  repla^^ed  by  beans,  as  the  latter  ai-e 
more  prolific  and  of  better  quality  in  the  United  States.  No 
whaling  captain,  it  is  said,  ever  allows  the  toothsome  dish  to  be 
long  absent  from  his  faible,  and  the  vessels  on  the  great  lakes 
always  lay  in  a  goodly  store  of  porh  and  molasses,  when  they 
undertake  a  longer  voyage.  The  latter  term,  also,  has  on  board 
American  vessels  not  unfrequently  a  new  and  special  meaning: 
sailors  on  hoard  of  whaling  boats  call  their  Share  of  the  proceeds 
of  their  cruise  a  voyage,  as  this  share  is  paid  them  instead  of 
money- wages. 

In  the  pursuit  of  fishing,  hotli  at  sea  and  in  inland  waters,  a 
foTV  terms  are  peculiar  to  this  countiy,  though  many  are  only  in 
local  use.  The  dipsy,  for  instance,  the  sinker  of  a  flshing-line,  is 
only  known  in  Pennsylvania;  the  name,  of  course,  arises  from  the 
dip  the  little  weight  takes  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  water;  tlie 
dolber,  on  the  other  hand,  the  float  of  the  line,  is  peculiar  to 
Now  York.  An  eel-spear,  a  kind  of  trident  used  in  catching 
eols,  is  the  American  substitute  for  the  English  "eel-shear,"  and 
gigging,  in  the  sense  of  catching  fish  with  a  gig,  is  in  Virginia 
still  used  to  denote  night-flshing  with  a  three-pronged  spear,  as  it 
was  done  in  the  days  of  Captain  John  Smith.  The  -waxiLgurry, 
used  by  sailors  and  fishermen  for  the  slime  and  blood  of  fish  ad- 
hering to  theii'  hands,  is,  in  all  probability,  an  inheritance  from  the 
old  English,  though  a  connection  with  gnry  might,  perhaps,  be  es- 
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tabliehed.  KibbUngs  are  the  small  fragmenta  of  fish  used  as  bait 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  kid,  a  lai-ge  box  into  which 
fish  are  thrown  as  fast  as  caoght — a  term,  however,  local  in  the 
New  England  States.  The  Uad&r  is  a  small  line  of  hair,  gut,  or 
grass,  by  which  the  angler's  hook  is  attached  to  the  line  itself, 
also  called  a  snell ;  and  a  lig,  in  Maine,  the  hook,  to  which  a  little 
piece  of  lead  is  cast  to  seiTe  as  a  siaker.  Prom  the  word  Kne, 
American  daring  has  at  once  made  a  verb,  and  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon phrase  to  say,  "  I  shall  go  lining  this  evening,"  or  "  I  lined 
this  fish."  "  The  squeteagne,"  says  Dr.  Smith, "  is  taken  both  by 
lining  and  seining,  and  because  it  makes  such  feeble  exertion  and 
resistance  in  being  drawn  in  by  a  hook,  it  has  received  the  appel- 
lation of  weak-fish."    {Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  B.) 

A  mysterious  term,  probably  originating  in  mispronunciation, 
is  the  word  scrod,  meaning  a  small  cod  broiled ;  its  legitimate  form 
is  escrod,  but  in  its  shortened  form,  which  is  largely  used  by 
fishermen,  it  applies  to  any  kind  of  small  fish,  fit  for  boiling. 
An  analogy  with  shreds  (of  fish)  has  been  suggested,  which  would 
lie  qnite  probable  but  for  the  existence  of  escrod. 

Sharking  is  the  convenient  way  of  calling  an  expedition  -under- 
taken to  take  sharks  in  a  harbor,  while  the  evil  habits  of  the  fish 
have  given  occasion  to  name  a  lean  hog,  with  its  insatiable  voi-a- 
city,  a  shark  in  the  West,  and  to  form  a  verb,  sharking,  which 
denotes  the  habit  of  preying  upon  others,  W.  Irving  thus  says : 
"  He  was  one  of  those  vagabond  cosmopolites,  who  slmrk  about 
the  world,  as  if  they  had  no  right  or  business  in  it,  and  who  infest 
the  skirts  of  society  like  poachers  and  interlopers."  (Knicker- 
bocker, History  of  New  York,  p.  331.)  Still-haiting,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  used  in  distinction  fi-om  "  trolling,"  for  fishing  with  a 
line  at  one  and  the  same  spot. 

Oysters  are  raised  from  their  natural  or  artificial  bed  by  oyster- 
iongs,  a  ferocious  hybrid  between  an  iron-toothed  rake  and  a  pair  of 
scissors,  having  two  long  handles,  crossing  each  other,  so  that  at 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  depth  the  iron  teeth  bite  between  each  other, 
and,  like  fingers  of  clasped  hands,  gripe  firmly  whatever  is  in  their 
clut-ches.  "It  is  a  sight  to  watch  the  men  pull  up  the  heavy 
oyster-tongs,  and  shake  out  bushels  of  luscione  bivalves,"  {Con- 
necticut Georgics.) 

Two  veiy  beautiful  words,  used  and  perhaps  invented  by  our 
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coast-people,  are  moonglade  and  graysKck.  The  former  denotes 
the  soft,  silvery  ti'ack  which  moonlight  traces  on  the  waters,  and  has 
come  down  to  sea-faring  folk  from  the  days  of  the  pilgi-im  fathers, 
among  whom  both  swnglade  and  moonglade-  were  used.  The  eo- 
called  Old  Colony  people,  i-etaining  jealonaly  much  of  the  speech 
of  their  forefathers,  still  employ  these  terms  to  embody  in  lan- 
guage the  Mling  of  light  adant  hillside  or  glen  by  night  and  by 
day,  and  sometimes  the  track  of  light  leading  apparently  from 
the  observer  to  snn  or  moon,  is  also  called  thus.  The  other  word, 
belonging  more  properly  to  the  fishermen  of  Maine,  means  a  state 
of  the  sea  when  the  wind  has  died  away,  and  the  water,  unbroken 
by  waves,  assumes  tho  familiar  "glassy"  appearance.  The  men 
will,  hence,  say:  "We  may.  just  as  well  take  to  the  oar,  for  we 
have  gotten  into  a  graysUch."  While  the  first  part  of  the  word 
refers  to  the  dim  but  beautiful  color,  sUch  (sleek)  fuUy  expresses 
the  quiet,  oleaginous  condition  of  tho  sea  in  such  places. 

American  sailors  use  the  word  handsomely  in  rather  a  peculiar 
meaning;  instead  of  ordering  a  sail  to  be  furled  carefully,  the 
captain  is  very  apt  to  shout  out,  "  ffandsomely,  my  men,  don't - 
hurry,  handsomely  for'ard  there ! "  Nantucket  fishermen,  besides, 
have  a  way  of  using  the  words  on  the  coast,  even  when  on  shore,  in 
the  often  very  ludicrous  meaning  of  "near  at  hand,"  and  a  gallant 
lover  will  assure  his  lady-love  that  if  she  will  only  fix  the  day, 
"hell  he  sure  to  be  on  the  coast  with  the  parson."  Slack  water 
navigation,  also,  is  probably  an  Americanism;  it  means  a  kind  of 
inexpensive  canal  in  the  river  itself,  in  which,  by  means  of  dams 
and  locks,  a  suflaeient  supply  of  water  is  maintained  at  all  seasons. 
Almost  aU  the  larger  rivers,  in  the  Eastern  States,  are  thus  made 
navigable  high  above  their  original  limits. 

If  there  are  few  nautical  and  fishing  terms  that  can  be  eaUed 
genuine  Americanisms,  the  number  of  slang  words  and  slang 
phrases,  originating  with  sailors  and  fishermen,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  inconsiderable.  The  majority  of  such  expressions  may, 
of  course,  be  found  in  England  also,  as  the  sailor  is  emphatically 
a  cosmopolitan,  and  his  speech  the  same  in  every  harbor  of  the 
world.  Some  of  them,  however,  can  be  distinctly  'traced  to  this 
country,  if  not  in  their  first  creation,  at  least  in  the  special 
meaning  which  they  have  acquired. 

Thus  the  famiUar  designation  of  ships  at  Lloyd's  in  England, 
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by  letter,  and  a  series  of  mimbers  attached  to  them,  has  led  in 
America  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  A  No.  1,  for  men  and  things 
generally.    "  She's  a  prime  girl,  she's  A  No.  1,"  said  already  Sam 
Slick,  and  since  Judge  Haliburton's  day,  the  term  has  become 
more  common  still,    J,  E.  Lowell  sings : 
"  He  was  sis  foot  o'  man,  A  1, 
Clean  grit  and  liiaraan  natur', 
None  could  quicker  pitch  a  ton. 
Nor  dror  (draw)  a  furrer  quicker." 

{The  CouHin'.) 

A  No.  1  and  no  mistake  is  the  intensified  form  the  phraee 
assumes  here,  while  in  England  it  ia  amplified  into  "First  Class, 
letter  A,  No.  1."  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  17.) 

The  two  words,  ahead  and  aboard,  are  in  like  manner  transfer- 
red from  sea-life  to  shore-life,  and  nsed  in  America  with  a  fre- 
quency which  can  only  be  excused  on  the  plea  of-  their  extreme 
usefnlness.  Railroad  conductors  and  stage  drivers,  coachmen 
and  cabmen,  all  urge  you  to  "get  aboard,  and  be  qnick,  or  you 
will  be  left,"  and  ahead  ia  used  for  eyery  possible  forwardness  that 
can  be  imagined.  Schoolboys  are  ahead  of  others,  the  American 
press  is  ahead  of  the  English,  and  one  ehnrch  is  ahead,  of  another 
in  the  liberality  of  its  creed.  To  go  ahead  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  genuine  Americanism,  and  even  if  the  phrase  should  not  be 
original — which  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt — the  tendency  to 
restless  and  energetic  progress  is  certainly  a  characterisiac  feature 
of  the  nation.  The  impatience  of  the  term  is  weU  defined  by 
Mr,  Howell  in  his  attractive  Venetian  lAfe,  where  he  speaks  of  a 
"Sharp,  bustling  Yankee,  who  rushed  into  the  Armenian  Con- 
Tent  on  the  island  near  Venice,  one  morning,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  show  him  all  they  could  in  five 
minutes."  The  goaheaditive  Amcriean,  as  he  alone  of  all  men 
would  ever  dare  to  say,  is  the  type  of  the  man  of  the  period;  and 
when  the  Franco -Pi'ussian  war  broke  out,  a  New  York  journal 
once  more  ventured  upon  the  invariable  prophecy,  that  "  in  this 
complication  of  European  difficulties,  a  favorable  opportunity 
was  afforded 'to  American  goaheadiiiveiiesg."  (Times,  Aug.  17, 
1871.)  Ilence  the  English  term:  All  Bight!  has  disappeared 
here,  and  its  place,  at  sea  and  on  laud,  is  usurped  by  the  national 
6o  ahead  ! 
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The  familiarity  with  boating,  which  the  unsurpassed  number 
of  watercourses  all  over  the  cotintry  naturally  produces  every- 
where, has  led  to  the  use,  not  only  of  paddling  onSs  own  canoe, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  also  of  bailing  one's  own  boat, 
in  the  sense  of  "minding  one's  own  business,"  independently  and 
without  waiting  for  help  from  others.  To  imr  a  hand  is  a  simi- 
lar term  borrowed  from  the  sea-phrase,  and  means,  even  in  the 
Far  West,  to  be  active  and  not  to  delay. 

Gunboats  and  Floating  Batteries  are  well  known  everywhere  in 
these  days  of  naval  warfare  and  armor-ships,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  late  Civil  War  to  bestow  the  name  of  gtm- 
hoats  upon  the  contract  shoes  furnished  them,  which  were  apt  to 
be  as  clumsy  and  awliward  as  gunboats  appeal'  to  sailors.  There 
was  in  the  fitncied  resemblance  a  Indierons  correspondence  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  ladies  of  Lima,  famona  for  the  ex- 
treme smallness  of  their  feet,  look  upon  the  less  favored  women 
of  other  conntries.  It  is  related  that  some  very  beautiful  English 
ladies  once  created  quite  a  sensation  among  the  men  of  Lima ; 
hut  when  the  ladies  were  asked  how  they  liked  the  foreign  beau- 
ties, the  answer  was,  that  they  were  well  enough,  but  looked  as  if 
they  were  walking  in  canoes.  The  term  Floating  Batteries  was,  in 
like  manner,  applied  in  bitter  irony  to  the  army-bread  furnislied 
by  the  Confederate  Government.  The  word  iogus,  as  applied  to 
an  American  beverage  consisting  of  ram  and  molasses,  is  prob- 
ably only  an  impatient  abbreviation  of  the  C'alihogns  o£  Captain 
Grose,  whose  humor  omits  none  of  these  pleasant  compounds, 
and  who  takes  care  to  inform  us,  in  bis  Classical  Dictionary  of 
the  Vulgar  Tongue  (ed.  1833),  that  in  his  day  it  was  a  nobler, 
though  hardly  a  healthier  mixture  of  niin  and  ale!  The  ship's 
c«5oose,  better  known  as  the  "galley"  or  shelter  on  deck,  where 
the  cooking  is  done,  has  lent  \is  mutilated  name  {caniboose,  ft'om 
Dutch  homhiis)  to  a  small  railroad-car,  used  for  various  special 
purposes,  and  not  known  on  English  railways.  Even  the  manner 
of  speaking  to  vessels  at  sea,  by  hailing  aloud  or  through  a  speak- 
ing-ti-umpet,  has  been  transferred  to  land  usage,  and  a  man  is 
familiarly  said  to  liailfvom.  his  native  State,  or  a  stranger  is  ac- 
costed with  the  words,  "Well,  sir,  and  where  did  you  hail  from 
last?"  The  liounds,  also  of  'a.  ship,  the  projecting  parts  of  the 
mast,  which  serve  as  shoulders  for  tlie  top  or  trestle  trees,  have 
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been  transferred  to  land,  designating  the  parts  projectiug  fropi 
the  front  axletree  to  form  a  support  for  the  tongue  or  pole. 
The  word  is,  in  this  latter  use,  not  nnfreqnently  wi-itteu  houm 
simply. 

Chowder  also  seems  not  to  have  been  unknown  to  our  ancestors, 
for  Grose  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  sea-dish,"  bnt  the  very  indifference 
with  which  he,  a  man  of  infinite  taste,  mentions  it,  proves  that  it 
cannot  have  been  the  famous  dish  produced  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  venerable  and  pious  pilgrims  of  Plymouth.  A  new 
halo  has  since  been  shed  around  the  time-honored  term  by  the 
masterly  manipulations  and  majestic  name  of  the  "mighty  man 
of  Marshfleld,"  for  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Webster  excelled  in 
his  c?towder,  which  he  did  not  disdain  to  make  himself,  as  he  had 
caught  the  fish  for  it  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  described  as  "a 
many-sided  dish,  of  pork  and  fish,  potatoes  and  bi-ead,  onions  and 
turnips,  all  mixed  up  with  fresh  chequita  and  seabass,  blackfish 
and  long  clams,  pumpkinseed  and  an  accidental  eel,  well  peppered 
and  salted,  piled  up  in  layers  and  stewed  together."  Cider  and 
champagne  are  not  unfroquently  added,  and  the  "  matelote,"  as 
the  IVench  would  .call  it,  is  a  most  tempting  dainty— to  very 
h  angry  people.  It  seems  almost  an  insult,  after  that,  to  call  a 
dunce  a  chowderhead,  but  J.  E,  Lowell  uses  it,  and  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  high  authority  in  all  matters  concerning  New  England.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  sea-coast  people  have  vulgarly 
transferred  the  clamshell  to  the  lips  of  their  friends  on  shore,  but 
the  power  of  slang  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
even  the  Government  of  the  United  States  condescends  to  allow 
its  patent  locks  on  mail-baga  to  be  officially  designated  as  clam- 
sJiells.- 

A  dock-walloper  denotes  a  ti-ifling,  idle  fellow,  who  loiters 
about  the  docks,  and  is  an  object  of  great  contempt  to  Jack,  prob- 
ably not  unknown  to  British  ports,  though,  it  may  be  hoped,  less 
numerous  there  than  iu  America.  The  term  is  applied  also  to 
the  frequent  crowds  of  unemployed  emigrants  in  every  large  sea- 
poi-t.  To  go  a  cruise  seems  to  be  such  a  natural  expression  for 
the  man  of  Nantucket  and  most  of  his  neighbors  on  the  coast  of 
New,  England,  that  even  when  he  goes  inland,  he  is  sure  to  go  a 
cruise,  whether  he  ride  on  horseback  to  have  an  airing,  or  engage 
a  seat  in  a  stage-coach  to  visit  a  distant  neighbor. 
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In  what  the  gi-eat  bliss  enjoyed  by  clams — salt-water  yegetablea, 
as  the  New  Yorker  derisively  calls  them— really  consists,  has  never 
been  ascertained,  but  a  very  general  impression  of  their  great 
happiness  is  evidently  prevailing,  for  coast  people — and  after  them 
inland  people  likewise — are  very  fond  of  envying  others  ivho,  they 
say,  are  as  happy  as  a  dam.  The  expression  appears  strangely 
inappropriate,  in  a  notice  of  a  newly-married  conple  who  "  left 
the  church  and  immediately  set  ont  on  a  two  years'  wedding  tour 
to  Enrope,  Atyj^y  as  two  clams  /"  (Baltimore  Ameiican,  January 
19, 1871.)  Occasionally  greater  happiness  yet  is  conveyed  by  add- 
ing to  it  the  words  at  Mgli-water. 

The  keel  of  the  vessel,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  sailor, 
has  hence  given  rise  to  many  a  homely  but  not  unpicturesque 
expression  in  our  language.  The  keel  itself  serves,  in  regions 
along  the  sea-coast,  to  name  any  broad,  flat  vessel,  used  for  many 
a  domestic  purpose ;  it  is  the  heeler  or  heeler-tub  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  the  vessel  in  which  the  dishes  are  washed,  and  to 
whicli  J.  R.  Lowell  refers,  when  he  says : 

'  And  gremy  Joaa  does  keel  the  pot." 

Hence  also  the  common  phrase  of  Jceeliiig  over,  in  nautical  lan- 
guage denoting  the  complete  capsizing  of  the  vessel,  by  which  tlie 
keel  comes  uppermost,  and  in  social  life  used  to  express  an  entire 
overthrow  of  a  man's  hopes  or  cireumetanoes.  "We  may  safely 
say,"  writes  iie  New  York  Tribune,  "that  the  whole  (Fenian) 
enterprise  has  keeled  over  and  shown  bottom;  there  is  not  a  grain 
of  hope  left  to  the  leaders."  (Sept.  14, 1867.)  Even  the  nautical 
phrase  heel  up  has  been  forced  to  do  ordinary  work  in  the  lan- 
guage and  to  accept  the  duty  of  a  verb :  "  As  I  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  spirits  at  all,"  writes  the  Eev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  "I 
knew  that  a  little  would  keel  me  up  ;  so  I  forboi'e,  but  with  all 
my  forbearance  presently  I  began  to  feel  light-headed.  I  instantly 
ordered  our  horses,  fearing  we  were  snapped  for  once."  {Auioiio- 
graphy,  p.  305.) 

It  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  facility  which  cant  terms  have, 
like  weeds,  to  gi-ow  up  from  a  stray  seed,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
better  words,  that  a  long-extinguished  custom,  dating  back  to  the 
days  ivhen  slaves  were  employed  in  liver  navigation,  should  have 
given  us  one  of  the  most  familiar,  colloquial  phrases.  In  those 
15* 
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times  slaves,  who  had  been  delinquent  in  their  work  or  disrespect- 
ful in  their  manners,  wore  frequently  punished  by  being  sent  on 
board  the  heavier  keelboats  that  went  np  the  Western  rivera; 
here  they  had  to  work  very  hard  against  the  powerful  current, 
and  hence  to  row  up  became  soon  identical  with  severe  scolding  or 
actual  punishment.  "  We  hope,"  says  the  New  York  Herald,  "  the 
President  gave  his  Secretary  a  good  rowing  up  ;  he  certainly  de- 
served it  for  his  imbecility."  (May  7,  1856.)  This  process  of 
rowing  up  seems,  in  early  days,  to  have  been  especiaUy  difBcult 
and  painful  in  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  which  winds  its 
tortuous  and  unsafe  channel  through  a  part  of  Kentucky.  A  happy 
allusion  to  the  hardships  connected  with  the  navigation  of  this 
river,  made  by  a  member  from  Kentucky  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, took  the  iancy  of  his  audience,  and,  after  its  publication,  of 
the  people  generally.  Since  then  it  baa  become  a  universal  cant 
phrase  to  say,  that  an  unlucky  wight,  who  has  failed  to  be  elected 
to  some  public  office,  was  rowed  uj)  Salt  River.  If  the  candidate, 
or  his  party,  should  have  been  very  grievously  defeated,  they 
were  apt  to  be  rowed  up  to  the  very  headwaters  of  Salt  River.  It 
will  be  seen  that  by  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  not  unfrequent 
in  the  use  of  metaphors,  it  was  not  the  poor  oarsmen  condemned 
to  the  hard  work,  but  the  passengers  in  the  boat,  to  whom  the 
unhicky  aspirants  to  honors  were  compared. 

"  Wc  Hiouglit 

T]iat  8ag-Nichts  anil  strangei's  would  tread  o'er  Jiia  ]icad, 
And  we  up  the  Salt  Mver  billows." 

i_Bwnal  of  Unde  Sam.) 

The  importance  which  the  shad  has  gained  in  American  fisheries 
and  in  commerce,  has  led  to  the  use  of  its  name  for  various 
pm'poses.  The  good  people  of  Kow  England  are  prosaic  enough 
to  call  tlie  beautiful  service-berry,  with  its  beautiful  sprays  full  of 
delicate  white  blossoms,  the  shadbusJi,  because,  foreooth,  it  blooms, 
about  the  time  when  the  fish  ascend  the  rivers  in  early  spring! 
Hence  W.  C.  Bryant  writes : 

"the  shad/msA,  wliite  with  flowers, 
Brightened  the  glen." 

{The  Old  Man's  Ooundl.) 
The  peettliar   shape  of  the  Quakers'   drab-coats,  which  slope. 
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without  the  usual  break,  from  the  front  gradiially  towai-d  the  tails, 
has  suggested,  to  eyes  familiai-  -with  the  shfvd,  a  resemblauce  to  the 
outline  of  that  fish,  and  in  coast-slang,  therefore,  the  IPriends  are 
apt  to  appear  as  shad-helKes.  It  is  not  quite  so  evident  why- 
landsmen  should  take  their  revenge  hy  subjecting  Jack,  when  he 
has  indulged  too  freely  in  drink  on  shore,  to  the  disgraceful  process 
called  shanghai.  Tiie  long-legged  bird,  with  his  ridiculous  sfcrat 
and  mock  splendor,  had  long  besfcQwed  his  Chinese  name  upon 
a  dandy,  and  became,  from  its  sh'iking  appropriateness,  as 
popular  a  nickname  as  the  English  "  swelL"  But  when  the  verb  to 
shanghai  is  applied  to  sailors,  it  refers  not  to  the  bird,  bnt, 
according  to  a  seaman's  statement,  to  the  town  of  Shanghai,  where 
the  process  so  caOed  is  said  to  have  been  once  very  common.  The 
latter  consists  in  drugging  the  unlucky  sailor,  when  he  enjoys  him- 
self after  a  long  craise,  on  shore,  and  carrying  him,  while  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  to  a  vessel  about  to  depart,  where  he  finds  himself 
upon  hie  recoveiy,  entered  in  aU  forms  on  the  book.  "  No  doubt 
the  men  were  to  have  been  qaiet  till  the  following  morning,  and 
befoi-e  that  time  they  would  have  been  drugged,  shanghaied,  and 
taken  away  from  all  means  of  making  complaint"  (New  York 
Tribune,  March  1, 1871.) 

The  American  who  hesitates  iiot  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  gone 
coon,  or  a  live  Jtoss,  or  an  alligator,  occasionally  vai-ying  the  phrase 
and  making  himself  out  to  be  half-horss  half -alligator,  in  Ken- 
tucky, does  not  neglect  the  life  on  the  waters  any  more  than  that 
on  the  prairie  and  in  the  swamp.  "I  am  a  ^\iQ-iiteamhoat,  and 
have  doubled  up  a  crocodile  in  my  day,"  said  a  damsel  who  came 
to  the  rescue  of  famous  Colonel  Crockett,  as  he  lay  caught  in  the 
crotch  of  a  tree,  with  a  number  of  eagles  pulling  out  his  long  hair 
for  a  lining  in  their  nests.  ""Wait  till  yon  have  steamioated  it 
for  a  while,  as  I  have  done,  and  if  there  is  more  than  an  ounce  or 
two  of  yon  left,  I'll  pay  the  damage,"  was  the  warning  an  old 
gambler  gave  a  yoiingster  who  had  begun  life  veiy  fast,  and  was 
showing  the  efiects.  (Southern  Literary  Messenger,  June,  1854, 
p.  117.)  While  the  modern  steamboat,  with  its  noisy  paddle- 
wheels,  represents  thus  the  fast  or  energetic  man  of  our  day, 
the  old-fashioned  vessel,  with  its  small  wheel  at  the  stern,  still 
found  in  Western  waters,  and  as  a  ferry-boat  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  enggeste  to  the  picture-loving  mind  of  the  American  the 
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slow  progress  of  former  days.    Hence,  J.  R.  Lowell  describes  an 
inefScient  "  old-timey  "  place  aa  having 

"  Many  social  priyiledgo,  but  a  one-hosa  starnwlied  cliaplin." 

{Biglom  Papers,  11^  p.  30.) 
The  sailor's  legitimate  dread  of  squalls  in  places  where  he  has 
not  sea-room  enough,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  sqtioMy,  in  the 
sense  of  "dangerous,"  under  almost  all  circumstances.  Any- 
thing looks  squally'ia  the  Englishman  as  well  as  to  us,  which  is 
threatening;  hence.  Major  Downing  wrote:  "The  times  are 
now  getting  pi^etty  squally,  and  if  we  don't  look  o\A  sharp,  things 
will  go  all  to  smash."  {Letters,  p.  95. )  Another  sailors'  term 
has,  curiously  enough,  made  its  way  to  the  Par  West,  and,  from 
the  analogy  of  cases,  obtained  currency  thei'o.  The  ship  which  is 
in  danger  on  a  lee-shore,  or  a  narrow  channel,  may  still  escape  if 
she  can  swing  clear;  and  so  may  the  canoe,  entangled  in  the 
brakes  of  a  swamp  or  the  closely-matted  gi-ass  of  a  river ;  hence  the 
phrase  to  swing  clear,  i&  often  used  in  the  sense  of  "obtaining 
elbow-room,"  or,  "room  to  spread,"  as  landsmen  would  say.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright  thus  characterizes  one  of  hie  brethren :  "  He 
was  an  ordinary  preacher  in  common,  yet  at  times,  as  we  say  in 
the  backwoods,  when  he  swung  char,  there  were  few  that  conld 
excel  him  in  the  pulpit."  (Autobiography,  p.  334.)  Sailors 
return  the  compliment  by  borrowing  the  name  of  the  lower  part 
of  a  flail,  the  swingle,  which  falls  on  the  grain  in  threshing,  aud 
giving  it  to  a  shark  known  as  swingle-tail,  since  his  long  and 
flexible  tail  is  wielded  somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  and  cer- 
tainly as  effective  in  thrashing  his  enemies.  A  similar  mixture  of 
sailors'  names  with  landsmen's  notions  has  led  to  the  cant  terras  by 
which  sturgeons  and  herrings  are  apt  to  be  known  on  shore.  The 
former  coming  up  the  Hudson  Eiver  as  far  as  Albany,  and  being 
highly  esteemed  there,  especially  when  roasted  in  the  form  of  steaks, 
are  popularly  known  as  Albany  Beef,  while  the  common  herring, 
caught  in  great  abundance  near  Taunbon,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  called  there  a  Taunton  TurTcey,  half  in  derision  and 
half,  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration : 
"  Om'  fisheries  o'er  tlie  world  are  famed, 
TliG  mackerel,  Bhad,  and  cotl ; 
And  Taunton  Turkeys  are  so  thick, 
We  sell  tLom  hy  the  rod." 

(Allin,  Yankee  Ballad,  B.) 
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"  Let's  wp  jib,  and  say  no  more,"  is  a  phrase  often  ieard 
on  tlie  Eastern  coasts,  but  not  very  intelligible  to  those  who  are 
entire  strangers  to  ships  and  their  main  parts;  Others  will,  of 
course,  know  that  the  hoisting  of  the  Jib  ia  a  signal  of  departure, 
and  hence  the  sailor's  phrase  has  boeomo  synonymous  with  "  let 
as  be  gone."  That  the  hnge  size  of  a  whale  should  have  led  sail- 
ors, and  after  their  example  others  also,  to  speak  of  any  man  or  event 
of  unusual  and  imposing  proportions  as  a  whaler,  seems  natoral 
enough ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  whether  the  verb  to  whale, 
nsed  in  the  north  of  England  and  with  us,  instead  of  "  to  beat," 
ia  not  rather  a  coiTuption  of  the  more  famOiar  term  to  wale,  i.  e., 
to  strike  so  ae  to  raise  wales.  The  confusion  may  have  all  the- 
more  readily  arisen,  as  the  animal  is  called  waU  not  only  very 
largely  in  the  United  States,  bat  also  "  at  home,"  for  instance  in 
Harwich  and  other  ports  familiar  with  whaling.  A  Mississippi 
paper,  relating  a  somewhat  maryellons  story  of  an  alligator  float- 
ing up,  after  receiving  many  shots,  "  with  a  sort  of  grape-vine 
twisted  round  his  head,  to  hide  it,"  adds  that  "the  captain  found, 
on  opening  the  'gater'a  body,  two  pigeons  inside,  wholo  and  undi- 
gested. Oh,  he  waa  a  regular  w;a7CT-,says  the  captain.  On  this  im- 
mortal occasion  of  shooting  such  a  waler,  the  captain  had  recourse 
to  the  old  lure  of  all  'gater  hunters,  to  a  dog  trained  to  yelp  and  so 
attract  the  'gaters,  who  like  dog  above  all  other  meats."  (Missis- 
sippi Clarion,  January  17,  1865.)  It  is  the  same  word  used  with 
happy  effect  by  J.  E.  Lowell  in  the  lines— 

"  Theii'  maslers  can  cusa  'em,  and  kick  'em,  and  walii  'em, 
An'  tliey  notice  it  less  'an  the  ass  did  to  Balaam." 

{Biglom  Papers,  I.,  p.  13.) 

The  enormous  steamboats  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  re- 
quire such  vast  supplies  of  fuel  for  their  long  journeys,  some  of 
which  estend  to  weeks,  that  in  early  spring,  upon  the  opening  of 
the  navigation,  detachments  of  men  are  set  on  shore  at  convenient 
places,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cat  wood,  pile  it  up  on  shore,  and  carry 
it  on  board  the  boat  that  has  engaged  their  services.  These  men, 
a  rough  and  roysterous  but  not  vicious  race,  lead  here  "wretched 
lives,  consumed  by  low  fevers  and  devoured  by  musquitoes,  but 
receive  enormous  wages.  The  boats  necessarily  stop  often  to  wood- 
up,  as  the  tei-m  is,  and  tie  up  to  such  a-  wooding-place.    The  pas- 
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sengers  ayail  themselTes  of  the  opportunity  to  take  a  stroll  on 
shore,  to  examine  the  snakes  and  vipors  which  are  apt  to  accumu- 
late beneath  the  huge  woodpile,  and  to  take  a  drink;  hence,  un- 
fortunately, to  wood,  has  in  the  West  becoma  a  popular  euphemis- 
tic tenn  for  "to  take  a  dram."  A  distingnished  British  nobleman, 
recently  connected  with  royalty,  waia  hence  not  a  little  puzzled 
wlien  a  Western  member  of  Congress,  in  a  moment  of  hilarity,  in- 
vited him  to  leave  the  Minister's  houscj  where  they  met  at  a  large 
party,  for  the  purpose  of  ioooding-up. 

On  the  Eastern  coast  another  ship-term  has  made  its  way  inland, 
and  even  usurped  a  meaning  for  which  it  was  probably  never  in- 
tended. It  seems  that  when  horses  were  fii^t  brought  from  Engliwad 
to  the  colonies,  iio  vehicles  came  with  them,  and  would,  in  fact,  not 
have  been  available,  as  there  were  no  other  roads,  then,  but  bridle- 
paths through  the  forest.  Boats,  on  the  contraiy,  were  numerous, 
and  furnished  the  principal  means  of  transportation,  but  had  to 
be  laid  up  during  the  winter,  when  their  tackling  was  carefully 
stored  away.  As  soon  as  the  ice  was  thick  enough  for  the  pnrpose, 
sledges  were  made,  and  as  the  colonists  had  no  harness  for  their 
horses,  they  very  ingeniously  used  the  boat-tackling  instead.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  tachling  was  continually  used  in  speaking  of 
fastening  a  hoi-se  to  a  vehicle,  and  when  the  rude  contrivance 
gave  way  to  real  harness,  the  term  remained  unchanged  for  two 
hundred  yeai-s.  Tackling  a  horse,  is,  hence,  to  this  day  the  com- 
mon term  for  harnessing,  all  "the  way  up  from  the  Old  Colony  to 
Hampton  Beach,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  River, 
through  a  eoimtry  as  thickly  populated  and  as  highly  civilized 
as  any  of  equal  extent  in  the  United  States,"  (C.  Dodge.)  "  You 
had  better  tackle  the  horse  at  once,"  said  Prudence,  "  or  we  shall 
be  late."  (^iiffewfe  JfoJii/iZj,  October,  1867.)  "  My  friend  promised 
to  send  my  tachling  to  town  to  be  mended,  so  iiat  we  might  go 
down  to  the  beach  and  enjoy  a  nice  drive  in  the  aftei'noon," 
(Letter  from  Newport  in  New  York  Herald,  August  17, 1863.) 

Another  Americanism  connected  with  steamboats  is  the  smoke- 
stack, as  the  chimney  is  universally  called.  Hence,  after  an  ex- 
plosion, we  are  told  that 

"  Sure  as  you're  born,  tliey  all  got  off. 
Afore  the  emokeaiadcs  fell." 

(Jim  Bl/udsoe  of  the  PrairtB  Belle.    Joliii  Hay.) 
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The  navigation  in  Western  waters  has  its  peculiar  dangers,  and 
among  these  none  are  more  dreaded  than  the  sawyers  and  snags 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  some  of  its  tributaiies.  The  fonner  are 
trees  washed  away  by  the  current,  either  during  a  high  flood  or 
after  their  roots  have  been  completely  undermined,  and  then  so 
imbedded  in  the  river-bottom  as  to  impede  navigation.  As  they 
constantly  change  their  places,  steamboats  often  come  unawares 
upon  them,  and  ai-e  sunk  or  at  least  seriously  injured.  Snags 
derive  their  name  from  the  old  English  snag,  deiined  by  Halli- 
well  as  "  a  tyoth  standing  alone,"  whilst  its  meaning  on  our  West- 
ern waters  is  more  like  that  in  G-ill's  proverb;  "A  bird  in  tho 
bag  is  worth  two  on  the  snag,"  qiioted  by  J.  E.  LowelL  The  smoyer 
has  the  advantage  of  moving  to  and  fro  with  a  sawing  motion,  aa 
the  current  ti-ies  to  dislodge  it ;  the  snag  is  too  firmly  imbedded 
to  move.  "Snags  and  sawyers,"  says  C.  Lanman,  "abound 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mississippi ;  they  are  taken 
feoTsi.  the  shore  by  a  nishing  tide  and  planted  in  the  channel  quite 
as  rapidly  as  the  snag-vessels  can  extricate  them  from  their  dan- 
gerous position."     {Summer  in  the  Wilderness,  p.  134.) 

A  somewhat  technical  term,  perhaps,  is  the  Jmgging-frarjie,  the 
arehed  truss-braces  which  span  the  length  of  the  majority  of 
Amei'ican  steamboats.  (The  Engineer.)  To  this  class  belongs, 
likewise,  tlie  spreacle7-8iick  of  the  person  who  drives  horses  on  the 
towpath,  which  poll  a  canal-boat.  "  The  captain  had  started  on 
his  downward  trip,  and  had  tied  up  his  boat  near  Oldtown,  when 
he  was  attacked  with  a  spreadersiie^  {a  piece  of  wood  used  as  a 
swingle-tree  on  the  tow-track),  and  was  brutally  mnrdei'ed  by 
Howard."  (Cumberland  Journ<il,  February  10, 1871.)  The  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  use  to  which  the  stick  is  put,  in 
spreading  and  holding  apart  the  ti^aces  or  ropes  by  which  the 
horses  pull  the  boat.  A  like  term  is  the  Msli^BasJeet  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  designates  a  structure  for  taking  fish,  and  is  figured 
in  Eli  Bovfia'a  ShetcMook  of  Pennsylvania  (JL.,  p.  83).  "Variona 
species,"  says  Profe^or  S.  S.  Haldeman,  in  a  Memoii'  of  1844, 
"are  abundantly  caught  ...  in  fisli-hasheta,  made  of  lathwork, 
with  diverging  walls  of  stone."  The  fact  that  the  plural  of  the 
word  wharf  differ  in  England  and  here,  is  characteristic  of  the 
manner  in  which  words  generally  are  treated  by  us  and  by  our 
English  cousin.    Here  we  say  wharves,  although  Bancroft  writes, 
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"Commerce  pnshcs  its  wharfs  into  the  sea,"  while  in  England 
wJiarfs  is  considered  alone  admissible,  although  there  also  we 
find— 

"  Out  upon  the  wJiarvea  they  came, 
Kniglit  and  burgJicr,  lord  and  dame," 

I'ennysmi. 
The  English  are,  howeyer,  following  our  example  yerj  largely, 
and  ere  long,  no  doubt,  both  nations  will  use  wharves  alike. 
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RaiisoAds,  as  they  are  now  unifornJy  called  in  America  l)y 
the  public,  alliiough  some  companies  owning  large  leading  linea 
prefer  the  English  name  of  Railways,  have  contributed,  on  the 
whole,  fewer  woi-ds  and  expressions  to  American -English  tlian 
might  he  expected,  from  the  enormons  extent  of  their  widespread 
network,  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  they  give  employment, 
and  the  ingenuity  which  they  stimulate.  The  fact  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  pei'fect  identity  of  the  systems  prevailing  in 
England  and  on  this  continent,  aad  their  almost  simultaneous 
introduction  in  both  counti-ies.  Besides,  so  many  of  our  rail- 
roads are  built  hy  British  capital,  and  therefore,  in  part  at  least, 
nuder  foreign  contTOl,  that  the  terminology  has  not  yet  become 
qnite  independent  of  that  of  the  Old  World.  And  yet  the  very 
elements  of  nomenclature,  bo  to  say,  are  different :  railways  abroad 
are  railroads  here,  stations  ther&  are  depots  here,  and  English 
caniagea  and  coaohes  have  become  American  cars.  The  prefer- 
ence for  Road  lay  probably  in  the  greater  familiarity  with  Uio 
term  generally;  highways  were  rarely  known  to  the  people  hero, 
as  thty  are  in  England,  and  everything  was  called  a  road,  from 
the  National  Road  crossing  the  AUeghanies  on  its  way  West  to 
the  roadside  inns,  along  the  corduroy-roads  of  the  South,  Why 
we  shoiild  ever  have  exchanged  the  sensible  station  of  the  English 
for  the  absurd  dq>ot  of  the .  Erench,  is  perfectly  nnaceoun  table ; 
all  the  talk  about  the  old  friendship  for  France,  dating  from  the 
days  of  Lafeyette  and  Rochamheau,  will,  we  fear,  not  explain  the 
absui-dity.  And  if  we  but  gave  it  either  its  French  sound,  which 
is  not  hard  to  acquire,  or  anglicized  it  at  once,  like  men !  But  no, 
■we  must  needs  call  it  dee-po,  and  thus  add  to  the  absurdity.  Justly, 
thereforej  does  R.  G.  White,  in  his  clever  book  on  Words  and  Their 
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Uses,  call  it  "the  height  of  pretentions  absurdity  to  give  the 
name  of  d^p&t  to  a  little  lonely  shanty,  which  looks  liie  a  lodge  out- 
side a  garden  of  encumbers,  a  staging  of  a  few  planks  upon 
which  two  or  three  people  stand  like  criminals  on  the  scaffold. ' 
(p.  149.)  But  then,  the  American  loves  big  name')  ind  eie  long, 
he  is  quite  sure,  the  depot  becomes  what  the  namn  mdicates, 
so  rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  country,  ind  so  maivtllous  the 
power  of  railroads  iu  developing  its  resouices.  He  makes  amends, 
moreover,  by  calling  the  coaches  of  England  simply  cars,  though 
the  increasing  demand  for  comfort  has  quickly  led  him  to  seek 
compensation  in  naming  the  truly  superb  carriages  which  now, 
virtually  though  not  in  name,  represent  the  first-class  coaches  of 
foreign  railways,  Palace-Gars,  sjxA  oven  Silver  Palace-Cars!  It 
is  the  same  unfortunate  tendency  which  makes  him  adorn  his 
magnificent  steamers  with  that  outrage  on  decency,  Bridal  Gham- 
lers,  and  tempts  writers  for  the  press  to  dub  every  comfortable 
town-house  a  palatial  residence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
introduction  of  Stock  Palace-  Gars  on  some  of  the  Northern  roads 
will  speedily  lead  to  the  adoption  of  more  appropria,te  names,  for 
surely  all  the  sensible  and  most  praiseworthy  improvements  in 
cattle-ti-ains  would  not  justify  the  name  of  palaces  for  their  stalls. 
A  special  ear  is,  on  all  the  more  important  routes,  as  the  Post- 
OfEce  Department  calls  the  lines,  provided  for  a  mail-agent,  who 
performs  his  duties  there,  and  receives  letters  dropped  in  an  ont- 
side  box  on  the  way.  This  is  called  the  Mail-Car,  of  one  of 
■which  the  following  terrible  story  was  recently  i-eported;  "Two 
sons  of  Governor  Miller  of  Minnesota  were  arrested  in  January 
for  robbing  a  mail-car  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway.  One  of 
them  turned  State's  evidence  against  his  brother,  and  the  other 
committed  suicide.  So  they  both  obtained  acquittal."  (JTew  York 
Tribune,  March  33, 1871.) 

The  sleeping-cars,  introduced  a  few  years  ago  on  American  rail- 
ways, and  an  inestimable  comfort  on  long  Journeys,  which  often 
extend  through  a  whole  week  on  a  contmuous  line,  have  given  rise 
to  a  new  form — the  sleepers,  as  they  are  briefly  designated.  In  an 
account  of  a  fearful  aeddent  in  the  State  of  New  York  we  read : 
"  In  front  was  the  Buffalo  sh^er  of  the  Chicago  Lightning  Train ; 
it  had  twenty-seven  passengers,  and  not  a  soul  was  saved."  (New 
York  (Priiune,' Fehi-as,ry  6,  1871.)     This  tendency  to  shorten 
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words,  most  pai'donable  perhaps  in  the  haste  engendered  by  rapid 
railway  travelling,  has  also  led  to  the  use  of  rail  as  a  noun  and 
a  verb.  No  one  answers  the  question,  How  are  you  going  to 
travel  ?  by  a  fuller  reply  than  by  saying,  "  I'll  go  by  rail,"  or 
still  more  briefly,  thougli  in  language  as  yet  bordering  upon  slang, 
"  I'll  rail  it  all  the  way." 

The  train,  as  it  appeal's  in  sight,  introduces  us  at  onee  to  an 
Americanism,  the  cow-catcher,  the  well-known,  triangular  fender 
of  ii-on,  placed  in  front  of  the  locomotive,  to  clear  the  line  of  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  snch  lite  trespassers— an  instrament  unknown 
to  the  well-guarded  railways  of  Europe.  Here  they  are  eminently 
useful,  often  saving  stray  animals  from  destruction  and  preventing 
serious  accident*.  Not  long  ago  a  runaway  horse  with  a  sleigh 
and  its  owner  was  met  by  a  locomotive  on  a  branch-road  near 
Philadelphia;  the  fireman,  in  the  moment  of  contact,  passed  for- 
ward and  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  "  The  train  continued 
for  some  distance  with  a  man  and  a  horse  on  the  cow-catcher,  and 
■when  it  was  stopped,  both  were  found  to  be  uninjured;  the  sleigh 
was  entirely  demolished."  (Philadelphia  Leager,  Dec.  19,1870.) 
Next  to  the  locomotive  comes  another  feature  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
can trains— the  express-car  j  since  the  business  of  great  Express 
Companies  has  become  so  immense  as"  to  require  a  special  car  of 
the  largest  dimensions  on  almost  all  the  great  railroads  of  the 
country.  Since  Americans  have  given  up  the  word  luggage — ex- 
cept perhaps  in  Boston  and  Boston-dependencies— the  cai'  which 
here  is  exclusively  used  for  its  conveyance  is,  of  course,  called  the 
Baggage-  Car.  It  generally  follows  the  tender,  and  is  quite  a  place 
of  interest  to  foreigners,  with  its  simple  but  most  effective  system 
of  cAecfe— which  are  by  means  of  a  leather-strap  fastened  to 
the  trunk,  while  the  stamped  marks  ai-e  entered  into  the  haggage- 
agenfs  books— and  its  countless  vai-iety  of  portable  and  not  port- 
able trunks.  This  system  of  cliecks,  an  exclusive  peculiarity  of 
American  railways,  is  apt  to  strike  travellers  from  abroad  as  the 
greatest  improvement  devised  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  elicits 
prfMse  like  the  following:  "Luggage  is  the  pest  of  the  traveller, 
but  the  Americans  have  a  way  of  lessening  the  evil.  When  you 
come  to  a  railway-station,  an  offtcial  receives  your  luggage,  and 
learns  your  destination.  He  tlien  brings  a  bunch  of  brass-tickets, 
each  fitted  with  a  looped  strap,  and  each  furnished  with  a  tally. 
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Handing  you  the  tally,  lie  at  the  same  instant  loops  the  ticket 
on  to  the  article  by  its  most  prominent  handle.  The  articles  are 
thus  labelled  for  their  destination,  and  you  have  been  supplied 
with  a  record  of  the  deposit.  At  no  intermediate  stage,  change  of 
carriage,  ferry,  or  any  other  stoppage,  need  yon  be  under  the  least 
anxiety.  The  articles  are  sure  to  appcEir  at  the  proper  place. 
Moreover,  as  you  approach  the  end  of  the  journey,  a  porter  or 
omnibus-conductor  comes  forward,  who,  for  a  small  fee,  under- 
takes to  collect  your  baggage,  and  bring  yourself  and  it,  or  the  bag- 
gage by  itself,  to  any  hotel,  or  other  house  you  may  name."  (Lon- 
don Athenmwin,  September,  1870.) 

In  this  sanctum  of  the  baggage-agent  you  see  hand-trunks, 
containing  in  an  incredibly  small,  place  the  supply  of  the  expe- 
rienced and  self-denying  traveller  for  many  months,  who  finds  it 
cheaper  to  pirrehase  collars  and  socks,  and  other  small  articles, 
wlieneTer  he  wants  them,  than  to  have  them  washed.  By  their 
side  yon  see  colossal  Saratoga-trunks,  aa  they  are  called  from  the 
most  fashionable  of  American  watering-places,  in  which  ladies' 
dresses  find  ample  room  for  expansion.  Some  are  iron-shod  oh 
the  sides,  others  are  protected  by  gutta-percha  knobs  at  the 
corners,  still  others  stare  at  you  with  broken  locks  and  gaping 
rents,  for  the  iaggage-smasJter,  as  the  porter  is  commonly  called, 
handles  his  burdens  with  appalling  recklessness,  and  responsi- 
bility there  is  none.  The  long,  roomy  cars  of  the  American 
train  are,  of  coni'se,  not  set  directly  upon  their  wheels  as  En- 
glish coaches  ai-e — the  latter  would  not  stand  onr  rough,  cheap 
structures.  They  are,  on  the  contraiy,  built  so  that  they  rest 
upon  two  separate  and  independent  centre-bearing  trucks  of 
four,  sis  or  eight  wheels  each,  which  secure  to  them  both  safety 
and  great  elasticity.  The  Enghsh  buffer,  a  cushion  resting  upon 
strong  springs,  to  meet  and  deaden  the  shock  with  another  car, 
appears,  in  this  country,  as  a  lumber,  and  the  stoker  as  a,  fireman  j 
but  for  this  unusual  simplicity  ample  compensation  is  found  in 
giving  the  driver,  as  he  is  called  iti  England,  here  the  proud  name 
of  engineer.  The  most  important  official  on  the  train  is,  of 
course,  the  conductor,  whose  functions  on  the  whole  resemble  those 
of  the  guai-d  abroad,  but  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  entire  respon- 
sibihty  for  the  promptness  aud  safety  of  the  train  and  its  entire 
contents.     While  this  is  his  official  title,  he  is  universally  ad- 
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di'essed  a8  Captain,  for  Americans  insist  npon  carrying  the 
analogy  with  the  steamboat,  with  which  they  were  universally 
familiar  long  before  railroads  existed,  throngh  all  the  details. 
The  passengers  are  summoned  by  loud  calls  of,  "  All  aboard  for 
Chicago ! "  or  whatever  the  place  of  destination  may  be.  The 
train  is  started,  not  by  the  English  phrase,  AH  right!  but  by 
the  nsual  60  ahead  I  and  persons  walk  from  car  to  car  to  sco 
what  friends  they  may  find  on  board.  They  are  called  upon  to 
settle  their  fare,  precisely  as  they  are  summoned  to  do  on  board  a 
Western  steamboat,  and  in  the  new  Palace  Oai'S  they  pay  more, 
if  they  engage  a  state-room,  while  sleeping-cars  have  their  upper 
and  lower  berths.  The  usnal  Express  Train  is  not  half  fast 
enough  for  the  impatient  traveller;  he  must  have  his  Lightning 
Express  Train,  and  in  the  Far  West  improves  stOl  farther  by 
calling  it  Greased  Lightning,  after  a  favorite  Yankee  term. 

The  road-bed,  and  especially  the  space  between  the  rails,  is 
called  the  trach,  but  a  train  is  said  to  be  off  the  track  when  the 
wheels  have,  by  some  accident  or  other,  lost  their  hold  on  the 
rails.  As  American  railroads  are  not  generally  ballasted,  and 
thus  liable,  in  sandy  regions,  to  be  enveloped  in  unbearable 
clouds  of  dust,  trach  sprinMers  are  frequently  employed  to  water 
them.  This  process  must,  however,  be  cai-efnlly  distinguished 
feoxa  another  kind  of  watering,  to  which  railroads,  or  rather  rail- 
road companies,  have  of  late  become  liable,  "  To  water  stock," 
says  an  indignant  jniter,  "is  necessary  on  a  stock  farm,  bnt  I 
question  if  it  he  wise  in  running  a  railroad  to  water  anything 
but  the  engine,  and  perhaps  tlie  track."  {Every  Saturday,  Dec, 
1870.)  "  This  process  consists  in  creating  fictitious  stock,  without 
its  being  a  representative  of  indnstjy  expended  or  work  done,  and 
thus  resembles  very  much  the  debasing  of  coins  practised  by 
former  sovereigns.  Upon  such  increase  dividends  ai-e  secni'ed  by 
the  imposition  of  rates  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 
The  difference  between  charge  and  cost  is  the  measure  of  the 
gains.  These  spohations  have  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  embarrass,  most  seriously,  the  industries  and  commeroe  of 
the  country.  A  competent  writer  affirms  that  in  two  years  the 
capitals  of  twenty-eight  Northern  railroads  have  been  watered  to 
the  ext«nt  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions."  (New  York  Tribune, 
December  17, 1870.) 
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The  word  track  has  lent  itself  very  naturally  to  the  formation 
of  several  cant  phrases,  of  which,  howevei-,  perhaps  but  one 
belongs  legitimately  to  the  railroad-ti'aek,  all  the  others  being  of 
older  date  than  the  earliest  use  of  the  latter.  This  is  tlie  favorite 
admonition  to  clear  the  trach,  when  persons  ai-e  summoned  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  either  literally  or  figuratively.  ""When  the  track 
was  thus  cleared  of  all  obstructions,  Mr.  Bingham  inti-oduced  his 
bill,  and  announced  at  once  that  at  one  o'clock  he  would  call  for 
the  previous  question  upon  it."  {Congressional  Proceedings,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1870.)  To  make  tracks,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  metaphor 
draira  from  Western  life,  and  refers  to  the  importance  attached  to 
traUs,  tracks,  and  signs  of  every  kind,  in  all  regions  where  Indians 
and  wdd  beaete  have  still  to  be  encountered.  It  ie  said  that  in  a 
camp  of  United  States  troops  on  Staten  Island,  near  New  York, 
in  the  year  1863,  an  officer  was  heard  to  caU  upon  a  private  in 
these  words :  "  Pat  Doolan,  make  tracks  right  off,  and  slant  into 
your  position!"  {Once  a  Week,  February  15, 1863.)  To  catch  a 
man  in  Ms  tracks  is  a  phrase  of  the  same  natui-e,  and  suggested 
to  J.  E.  Lowell  the  Latin  e  vestigio,  and  the  Noi-raan  Prench 
enes  les  pas,  both  of  which  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  Ameri- 
canism, immediately.  Even  to  be  on  the  right  track  must  be 
referred  to  the  hunter's  language,  but  the  new  phrsae,  just 
coming  into  use.  You  are  off  tlie  trach,  promises,  if  adopted,  to 
add  another  contribution  to  railway  slang.  Even  here,  however, 
the  track  of  the  race-course  comes  into  serious  competition  with 
the  railroad,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cant  phrase.  He  has  the  inside 
^raci,  which  means  that  he  has  luck  on  his  side,  and  great  advan- 
tages over-  his  competitors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  origi- 
nated with  jockeys,  and  has  sole  reference  to  the  race-course. 

The  railway  officials  have  borrowed  fi-om  nautical  language  the 
word  run,  to  denote  the  distance  which  their  engine  or  the  whole 
train  has  run  in  a  given  time.  First  they  speak  of  running  one 
or  more  ti-ains,  and  then  they  state  that  the  run  will  be  made  in 
so  many  hom's.  "Engineers  and  firemen  often  arrive  at  the  end 
of  their  run  somewhere  among  the  small  hours  of  night,  and 
from  that  or  other  causes  have  to  spend  considerable  time  about 
the  round-house."     {Rail-Road  Gazette,  1870.) 

Even  the  flag,  with  which  the  watchmen  signalize  in  the  day- 
time, has  been  verbalized,  and  a  train  is  now  said  to  have  been 
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flctgged  before  a  colliaion.  An  awfnl  catastrophe  occurred  early 
in  1871  on  the  Hudson  River  Eailway,  and  an  influential  paper 
said,  "The  trains  were  to  be  Jlagged  &oni  the  tank  instead  of 
the  bridge,  and  at  night  the  white  light,  indicating  All- Eight! 
was  left  permanently  at  the  post,  seventy  rods  from  the  nearest 
watchman!"  (B"ew  YoT^Sveniiig  Post.)  An  ominous  word, 
verbalized  with  like  freedom,  is  telescope.  The  frequency  with 
which  trains  colhde  on  American  railways,  has  led  to  the  use  of 
the  word  for  the  puipose  of  designating  the  manner  in  which,  on 
snoh  occasions,  one  train'  is  apt  to  run  right  into  the  other,  as  the 
smalla'  parts  of  the  telescope  glide  into  the  larger.  Hence  the 
following  article :  "  Two  through-trains  on  the  Erie  Railway 
came  in  eolhsion  yesterday,  near  Paterson.  One  of  the  trains  had 
stopped,  and  the  locomotiTe  of  the  other  train,  which  was  follow- 
ing, telescoped  into  the  rear  cars  of  the  first.  The  smokestack  of 
the  locomotive  and  several  cars  were  smashed.  We  append  the 
list  of  the  wounded.  The  brakeman,  Sol,  Collins,  was  instantly 
killed."  (New  York  Beva^d,  September  17,1859.)  The  important 
signal-^3,^  of  the  railway-guard  has  in  like  manner,  been  eon- 
verted  into  a  verb,  and  persons  who  wish  to  hail  a  passing  street- 
car or  to  stop  any  conveyance,  are  very  apt  to  say  that  they  mean 
to  signal  a  cm:  "  The  lady  was  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
with,  her  parasol  signalled  the  nest  car  just  coming  in  sight." 
{Philadelphia  Ledger,  June  7,  1861.) 

In  the  Western  States,  with  theiv  level  surface  and  vast  un- 
broken prairies,  railroads  could  often  be  built  in  straight  lines, 
avoiding  all  curves  and  iags,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  called  there, 
steep  grades  {vice  ^ngimh. gradients),  and  expensive  windings.  In 
that  case,  a  railroad  was  frequently  called  an  Air-IAiw  Road,  or, 
in  common  parlance,  a  Straight  Shoot.  Smce  the  number  of  such 
roads  has  increased  in  the  more  .thickly  settled  parts  of  the  Union, 
the  advantages  of  direct  lines  between  two  great  centres  over 
others  which  meander  from  town  to  town,  have  become  very 
manifest,  and  for  a  few  years  a  tendency  to  build  such  air-Unes 
has  agitated  Legislatitres,  fi-om  whom  help  was  asked, -and  finan- 
cial circles  at  home  and  abroad.  An  air-line  road  from  New  York 
to  Washington  is  wannly  advocated,  and  others  have  been  actually 
built,  not  nnfrequently  running  for  long  distances  by  the  side  of 
older  linos. 

16 
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On  the  track,  American  railroads  show  us  of  fchinga  peculiar  to 
thQra— frogs,  or  ii-on  plates  placed  where  two  liuea  intersect,  and,  as 
J.  K.  Barfclett  suggests,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  they  bear 
to  the  frog  in  a  horse's  hoof;  switches,  where  the  English  nhunt 
their  trains,  and  above  all  snakeheads,  pieces  of  rails  thrown  up  in 
front  of  a  train  and  passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  cars  with 
fearfuUy  deeti'uctive  powei-.  Fortunately,  the  flat  rails,  which 
alone  made  such  formidable  accidents  possible,  have  now  gone 
entirely  ont  of  use,  and  this  danger  at  least  is  no  longer  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Alas!  that  it  should  only  have  given  way  to  far 
graver  and  more  frequent  accidents,  which  have  made  articles 
under  the  head  of  Railroad  Disaster  almost  a  standing  paragraph  in 
every  journal  of  the  TTuion !  The  mortality  on  American  railroads 
is  frightful;  careful  statisticians  compute  that  to  every  one  who 
perishes  on  French  railways,  twenty-nine  perish  in  America.  But 
a  graver  evil  is  yet  behind — the  utter  absence  of  all  responsibility, 
which  increases  the  recklessness  of  companies,  and  the  indifference 
to  the  loss  of  human  Ufe  in  the  public. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  finally,  that  the  Americans  had  an 
Underground  Mailway  long  before  London  bethought  herself  of 
this  remedy  for  her  overcrowded  streets ;  only  it  was  so  fai-  under- 
ground that  it  was  never  beheld  by  human  eyes.  Mrs.  H,  B.  Stowe 
said  in  her  famous  work  that  "nothing  has  awakened  more  bit- 
terly the  animosity  of  the  slaveholding  community  than  the  e.t- 
istence,  in  the  Northern  States,  of  an  indefinite  yet  very  energetic 
institntion,  the  Underground  Railroad."  {Dred,  II.,  p.  303.)  If 
that  be  so,  we  may  be  grateful  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  Union  has  made  an  end  to  this  seci-et  conveyance,  by  which 
fugitive  slaves  were  enabled  to  escape  from  their  bondage  to  the 
Free  States  and  Canada,  and  that  thns  one  more  of  the  great 
causes  of  irritation  has  been  removed,  which  have  so  long  pre- 
vented cordial  friendship  and  true  union  between  the  North  and 
the  South. 

Among  the  passengers  on  hoard  the  train,  but  one  class  enjoys 
a  special  name,  and  they  are  known  by  the  painful  title  of  Dead- 
heads. Whether  the  term  originated  in  theatres,  where  it  is  well- 
known  to  box-keepers,  or  on  railways,  the  meaning  is  always  the 
same :  the  deadhead  enjoys  whatever  may  be  had  for  money  with-, 
out  paying.    Hence  the  class  of  deadheads  is  almost  endless,  every 
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favor  being  returned,  eveiy  adverse  criticism  averted,  and  every 
service  acknowledged  by  a,  free  tichet.  The  deadhead  receives  his 
newspapers  without  subscribing,  travels  free  of  charge  on  steam- 
boat, railroad,  and  stage,  walks  into  theatres  and  shows  of  every 
kind  unmolested,  and  even  drinks  at  the  bar  and  lives  at  the  hotel 
without  charge,  "WMle  similar  favors  are  not  unknown  in  Europe, 
where  iouraSists  and  critics,  officials  and  the  managers'  friends, 
enjoy  their  privileges,  the  custom  of  allowing  ministers  of  the 
gospel  to  travel  free  of  charge,  which  prevails  very  largely  in  the 
United  States,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  genuine  and  praise- 
worthy Americanism.  The  word  has  even  been  made  into  a  verb, 
and  is  used  thus :  "Elder  Knapp,  the  noted  revivalist,  is  exciting 
a  theological  fever  in  the  towns  of  Massachusetts.  In  Pittsficld, 
recently,  he  is  reported  to  have  advertised  that  he  would  furnish  a 
'free  pass  to  glory,'  but  very  few  of  the  unrighteous  population 
seemed  anxious  to  be  deadheaded  on  this  train."  (New  York  Tri- 
lune,  May  3, 1871.) 
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"  In  Amei-ica,  Nature's  cliildren  are  grand  aud  grotesque,  in  form  and  In 
De  la  Conda/mine. 

Is  the  nomenclature  of  the  various  departmentB  of  Natural 
Hisiioiy  little  that  is  truly  and  originally  American  can  be  ex- 
pected, since  the  most  prominent  objects  classed  under  that  head, 
are  well  known  in  Europe,  and  have  long  since  been  named  there, 
-while  the  few  that  were  first  discovered  here,  receiyed  their  names 
generally  by  the  first  settlers,  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  included. 
Where  this  was  not  the  case,  they  are  of  such  rare  occurrence 
and  limited  usefulness,  that  their  proper  designation  is  known 
only  to  men  of  science.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  elsewhere 
those  terms  which  are  clearly  traceable  to  foreign  idioms,  and 
shall  here  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  such  names  only  as 
deserve  consideration  for  some  special  reason. 

Among  Animals  peculiar  to  this  continent,  the  American  Buf- 
falo stands  naturally  foremost,  both  on  acconnt  of  the  vast  num- 
bers which  still  are  found  in  the  West,  and  for  its  vital  importance 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Indian  race.  The  name  is  a  very 
ancient  one,  given  by  Pliny,  as  jSovfiakoi,  to  the  wild  ox  (Urus). 
then  attributed  to  various  wild  animals  of  large  size,  and  finally 
transferred  to  oaE,Swra  (Bison  amerieanns),  a  near  kinsman  of 
the  Gei-man  Auerochs.  The  immediate  ancestor  of  that  name  is, 
no  doubt,  the  Spanish  lufah  (Bos  bubalus),  as  the  French  huffie 
could  not  well  have  lent  itself  to  such  an  enlargement  The  ani- 
mal, too  weU  known  to  require  a  description  here,  lends  its  name 
to  a  number  of  other  objects. .  Buffalo-  Cider  is  the  ludicrous  name 
given  to  the  liquid  in  the  stomach  of  a  buffalo,  which  the  thirsty 
hunter  drinks,  when  he  has  killed  his  game  at  a  great  distance 
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from  water.  The  name  is,  likewise,  given  to  several  plants,  of 
which  the  buffalo  was  formerly  believed  to  be  particularly  food, 
such  as  the  Buffalo-Grass  (Sesteria  dactyloides),  which  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  giving,  every  spring,  new  life  to  the 
winter-killed  blade,  without  casting  its  stubble  or  sending  out 
new  shoots.  The  Buffalo-Clover,  on  the  prairies  most  frequented 
by  the  animal,  and  the  Buffalo-Berry  (Shepherdia  argentea), 
fonnd  only  on  the  upper  Miasouri,  are  named  in  the  same  manner. 
A  flsh  even  bears  the  same  name  as  the  gigantic  bison,  on  account 
of  itss  remarkable  shape,  which  has  in  science  also  procured  for 
him  the  title  of  TaurirMkys  (S.  F.  Baird).  The  hide  of  the  buf- 
falo alone  is  called  a  roie,  bnt  where  it  is  most  used  as  a  cover,  it 
is  never  known  otkei-wise  than  as  a, ^^uff alp  oaly.  "I  put  my 
blanket  over  my  head,  drew  my  buffalo  close  around  me,  and  let 
the  snow  faU  upon  me  till  I  was  fairly  buried,  my  breath  alone 
making  an  opening  through  which  I  could  breathe."  (Adventures 
in  ilie  Rocky  Mountains.) 

The  Elh,  constantly  confounded  with  the  Caribou,  the  Wapiti, 
and  the  Moose,  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Catamount 
(Fells  concolor),  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  oc- 
curs in  different  parts  of  America:  as  the  Cougar,  fxom^^couguar 
of  the  French,  which  they  themselves  again  took  from  cugua- 
racu,  the  name  of  the  animal  among  the  Guaranies  of  Sonth 
America — as  the  ptima  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  so  called  by 
the  Qniehiiana  of  Peru — and  as  the  painter  ov panter,  the  famil- 
iar corruption  of  panther,  found  in  the  everglades  of  Florida, 
where  it  hides  in  the  high  grass  or  crouchea  on  the  branches  of 
the  live  oak  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  " '  J'ainter-iass.i  can't  shine 
with  this,'  said  a  hunter,  to  express  his  delight  at  the  delicate 
flavor  of  an  extra  cut  of  tenderloin."  {Life  in  the  Far  West, 
p.  311.)  In  the  Chippewa  dialect,  it  i^e-appears  as  missi-pezhew, 
the  Great  Cat,  and  this  ia  the  animal  found  in  Canada  and  Maine, 
the  only  one  in  the  latter  State  that  man  need  fear.  As  for  the 
name  Catamount,  it  may  have  been  derived  fram  the  Spanish 
words  ffato,  a  cat,  and  monte,  a  mountain,  as  many  maintain,  but, 
if  this  be  ao,  the  derivation  is,  of  course,  older  than  the  American 
usage;  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  already  the  English 
combination,  which  seems  to  be,  fsu-  more  justly,  the  trucancestor 
of  the  modem  word — 
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"  Wonld  any  man  of  discretion  ventui'e  sucli  a  gristle, 
To  the  rade  claws  ol  snob  a  cat-a-m>unfain." 
Pope  and  Arbnthnot  call  it  by  the  same  name,  and  nothing  ia 
more  probable  than  that  catamouni  is  simply  a  shortened  foiiu 
of  the  fuller  and  older  hanie. 

"  The  blinded  catamount  that  lies 

High  in  the  bougha  to  watch  his  prey, 
Even  ill  the  act  of  springing  dies." 

(W.  O.  Bj'yant.) 

The  Chickaree  is  the  red  squirrel  (Scinme  hndsoniua)  of  the 
North,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri,  named  so,  no  doubt,  from 
the  pecuhar  noise  he  is  fond  of  making ;  as  a  tiny  bird  has,  in  like 
manner,  received  the  name  of  chickadee  from  its  pecnlioi'  note. 
"  I  woke  up  to  find  myself  the  subject  of  discussion  of  a  troop  of 
chickarees."  (The  Adirondacks,  Fuinam's  Magazine,  August, 
1868.)  The  same  squirrel  is,  in  North  Carolina,  known  by  his 
Indian  name  of  Booma.  The  Gronnd-Sqnirrel,  on  the  .conti-arj, 
is  a  name  erroneously  gi^en  to  the  Striped  Prairie-Sqnin-el 
{Spermophilus  tridecemlineatns),  mentioned  elsewhere  as  Gopher. 
The^Ch'Sfi -Siic  (Vulpes  fnlous,  var  deeuesatus)  so  called  from  the 
black  cross  on  the  back,  is  dear  to  the  trapper  for  its  fur;  a  cross 
between  silver-gray  and  the  common  reddish  is  highly  prized  by 
peltry  dealers.  A  very  curious  animal,  peculiar  to  this  country, 
is  the  Ground-hog,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  the  South,  or  the 
Wood-chuck  (Arctomya  monax),  familiar  to  Northern  farmers.  It 
ie  a  species  of  the  marmot  tiibe,  veiy  destructive  to  gi-ass  and 
growing  crops  generally.  Like  other  marmots,  it  lies  hid  in  its 
burrow,  and  dormant  during  the  winter,  emerging  in  early  sum- 
mer., "  As  I  came  home  through  tlie  woods,  with  my  string  of 
fish,  trailing  my  pole,  it  being  now  quite  dark,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  wood-chuck  stealing  across  my  path,  and  felt  a  strange  thrill 
of  savage  delight,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  seize  and  devour 
him  raw — not  that  I  was  hungry  then,  but  for  that  wildness 
which  he  represented.  {Walden,  H.  J>.  Thoreau.)  One  of  the 
few  superstitions  found  native  in  this  country  is  connected  with 
this  animal.  Candlemas  ia  known  as  Ground-hog  Day,  for  on 
that  day  the  ground-hog  comes  annually  out  of  his  hole,  after  a 
long  winter  nap,  to  look  for  his  shadow.  If  he  perceives  it,  he 
retires  again  to  his  burrow,  which  he  does  not  leave  for  six  weeks 
16* 
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—■weeks  necessarily  of  etormy  -weather.  But  if  he  does  not  see 
his  shadow,  for  lack  of  sunshine,  he  stays  out  of  his  hole  till  he 
can,  and  the  weather  is  sure  to  become  mild  and  pleasant.  "  It  is 
feared,"  says  a  distressed  Low-Ohurchman,  "  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  ritualism  and  candles  on  that  day  may  have  thrown  this 
year  undesirable  light  and  shadow  on  the  emerging  grotind-Jiog, 
and  brought  confusion  upon  the  weather."  (New  York  Tribune, 
February  7, 1871.)  The  negroes  of  the  South  are  keen  hnnters 
of  the  poor  creatui-e,  who,  in  winter  a  mere  ball  of  fur,  during 
the  summer  grows  into  a  perfect  hall  of  fat,  and  is  considered  a 
great  Inxury  at  the  "  quarters."  The  second  part  of  wood-chuck 
is  used  as  hog  is  in  grotiTid-hog,  for  pigs  aa-e  almost  universally 
summoned  to  the  feeding-trough  by  the  word  chuch!  chuck! 
repeated  several  times,  evidently  the  descendant  of  the  old  En- 
glish sug  !  sug !  which  Grose  says  is  a  word  used  in  Norfolk  "  to 
call  pigs  to  eat  their  wash." 

A  curjpus  but  by  no  means  inappropriate  name  is  that  of  a 
tiny  rabbit,  which  is  called  Jachass-RabUt,  in  honor  of  its  very 
large  ears,  and  long,  slender  legs  (Lepus  callotis).  It  is  found 
only  in  Texas  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
known  to  hunters  under  a  great  variety  of  other  names  also,  such 
as  Texas-hai-e  and  Mule-rabbit.  The  Lucyver  of  Maine,  a  wild- 
cat or  lyns,  has,  on  the  conti'ary,  no  right  whatever  to  a  name  so 
nearly  akin  to  Lncifer ;  the  word  is  a  corruption  of.  loup-oervier, 
the  name  given  it  by  the  early  I'rench  settlers.  The  Mink,  some- 
times called  a  miniature  otter,  and  then  again  an  aquatic  weasel, 
haunts  all  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  TTnited  States,  harboring 
under  roots  and  hollow  banks,  from  which  it  dai'ts  forth  to  prey 
upon  fish,  craw-fish,  and  all  the  tenants  of  the  water.  It  even 
makes  occasional  predatoiy  excursions  into  the  poultry-yard,  and 
is  a  great  lover  of  fresh  eggs.  Its  fur,  very  popular  among  ladies, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  American  peltries,  and  brings  a 
good  price  in  the  market.  Hence  it  is  much  persecuted,  and 
needs  not  the  poefs  suggestion  to 

"  Mind  the  mirik 
Paddling  the  water  by  tlie  quiet  brink." 

{J.  G.  0.  Brainerd.) 
Tha  Mmh-Ox  (Oribos  moschatus),  and  the  MttsJc-Rat  (Fiber 
zibethicus),  owe  their  names,  of  course,  to  the  powerful  odor  which 
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they  exhale  nuder  peculiar  cireumstancea.  The  former  is  only 
met  with  in  the  country  around  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Barren 
Grounds  of  Arctic  America;  but  the  latter,  closely  allied  to  it  in 
form  and  habits,  aljounda  neai-  all  our  laices  and  streams.  In  the 
Woi-thern  States  it  ie  generally  called  Musquash,  from  its  general 
Indian  designation,  which  has  in  science  also  given  it  the  name 
of  Ondatra,  from  the  Htiron  dialect  of  iJie  Iroquois  tongue. 
Another  animal,  pecnliar  to  America,  and  found  on  the  plains 
west  of  the  Missoiiri  Eiver,  is  the  Biglumt  (Ovis  montana)  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  "The  Bighorn  is  so  named  from  its 
horns,  which  are  of  great  size,  and  twisted  like  those  of  a  ram." 
(W.  Irving,  Astoria,  I.,  p.  353.)  The  Prongliorn  (Antilocapre 
amerieana)  is  not  a  true  antelope,  becaaae  it  sheds  its  horns,  and 
has  its  name  from  the  fact  that  each  horn  has  a  prong  jutting  out 
of  it  It  is  called  C'dbrie  by  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  and  the 
Goat  by  the  fur-traders.  The  hunters  of  the  West  value  its 
meat  very  highly,  and  travellers  on  the  Pacific  EaUway  are  elo- 
quent in  their  praise  of  the  animal's  swift  and  graoefnl  motions. 
The  Mule-Deer  (Oeryus  macrotia),  the  largest  deer  found  on  this 
continent,  derives,  in  the  same  way,  its  less  poetical  name  from 
its  unusually  long  ears,  while  the  vai-iety  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast  (Oervus  Columbian  us),  is  more  commonly  designated  as  the 
Slack-tail  Deffr,  from  the  black  tip  to  its  tail.     (S.  F.  Baird.) 

Bitdi  suffer  in  America  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
counti^,  fi-om  the  general  want  of  instruction  in  Natural  History, 
which  leads  to  profound  ignorance  of  all  that  concerns  them,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  local  habits.  The  same  bird  appears  often  under 
half  a  dozen  different  names,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union ;  and 
again,  distinct  varieties  are  considered  as  one,  because  they  are 
all  called  by  the  same  name.  Such  is,  for  instance,  the  ease  of 
the  grousa  and  the  hololinh.  The  partridge  proper  (Perdix  eine- 
rea)  does  not  exist  at  all  in  America;  the  name  is  usurped  by  a 
^quail  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South  a  pheasant  (Ortyx  virginia- 
nuB)  and  a  grouse  (Bonaaa  umhellus) ;  hence,  W.  C.  Bryant  sings : 

"I  listened,  and  fi-om  midst  the  depUi  of  wood. 
Heard  the  low  signnl  of  the  grome,  that  weal's 
A  Bablo  ruff  around  his  mottled  neck  ; 
ParU-idse  they  call  him,  by  om'  NortUcni  streams, 
Aud  pheasant  by  Uie  Delaware." 
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From  its  cry  it  lias  obtained  here,  as  well  as  abroad,  the  addi- 
tional name  of  BobwMie.  The  ioioliiiJc  (Dolidionyx  oryaivora), 
so  called  from  the  peculiar  notes  of  its  song,  also  Bob  of  Lincoln, 
is  the  same  bird  as  the  Reed-bird  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
and  the  Rice-iird'stW\  farther  South.  His  quaint  pied  garb,  his 
busy,  active  manner,  and  his  inimitable  song  as  he  flutters  across 
a  meadow,  have  made  him  a  pet  with  the  fanner  and  a  favorite 
of  American  poets. 

"Meanwiiile  tliat  devil-may-care,  tlie  hobdink, 
Itemem'bering  duty,  in  mid-quaver  stops, 

Juat  ere  he  sweeps  o'er  rapture's  tremulous  brink. 
And  'twixt  the  wiarowa  most  demurely  drops, 
A  decorous  bird  of  bnaiueas,  who  provides 
For  his  brown  mate  and  fledglings  six  besides. 
And  looks  from  right  to  left,  o,  farmer  'mid  his  crops." 

(J.  R.  Lowell.    An  Indian  Summer  Beoene.) 
Their  cheery,  laughing  manner  is  well  reproduced  in  the  lines: 
"  One  day  in  the  bluest  of  summer  weathei', 
Sketching  under  a  whispering  oak, 
I  heard  five  bobolinks  laughing  together 
Over  some  ornithological  joke." 

(C.  P.  Cranch.  Slimmer  Pidures.) 

In  another  place  J.  K.  Lowell  describes  his  song,  thus  i 
".  June's  bridesman,  poet  o'  the  year, 
Glaiinees  on  wings,  the  bobolmk,  is  here. 
Half  hid  iu  tip-lop  apple- bloom,  he  swings. 
Or  climbs  against  the  breeze  with  quivering  wings, 
Or,  giving  way  to  it  in  mock  despair, 
Runs  down,  a  brook  of  laughter,  thro'  the  air." 

{B^l/m  Papers,  11.,  p.  158.) 

The  merry  bird  is  also  known  by  the  spurious  name  of  Ameri- 
can Ortolan,  bnt  is  a  very  diffei-ent  bird  from  the  European  orto- 
lan ;  the  transfer  of  the  name  being  a  literary  perversion  like  that 
of  peewee  into  peewit,  the  name  of  a  European  water-bird.  Its 
saddest  name  is  the  common  one  of  Skunk  Blackbird,  not  unfre- 
qaently  heard  in  the  South,  and  due  to  the  coloring,  which  re- 
motely resembles  that  of  the  ill-smelling  animal.  It  has  a  formi- 
dable rival  in  the  Cat-bird  (Mimus  carolinensis),  wiio  earned  his 
name  from  his  cat-like  cry  when  alarmed,  as  well  as  from  his 
inimitably  sly  ways,  in  slipping  stealthily  through  the  bushes  close 
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up  to  your  feet  and  away  again,  before  yon  are  quite  sure  he  was 
there.  This  thrush  possesses  great  imitative  powers,  and  in  spite 
of  its  plain,  gray  costiime,  and  often  very  discordant  cries,  the 
result  of  fear  or  anger,  is  a  great  favorite  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  of  him  P.  Cozzens  wrote  with  a  certain  enthu- 
siasm :  "  Hush !  The  musical  monologue  begins  anew ;  up,  up,  into 
tlie  tree-tops  it  mounts,  fairly  lifting  the  leaves  with  its  passionate 
effluence;  it  thrills  through  the  upper  branches;  and  then, 
dripping  through  thfe  listening  foliage,  in  a  cadenza  of  matchless 
beauty,  subsides  into  silence  again,"  {Sparrow-grass  Papers.)  The 
master,  universally  acknowledged  as  matchless  in  his  powers,  is, 
however,  the  Mpcking-Bird  (Mimus  polyglotttis).  Plain  in  color 
and  unattractive  in  form,  so  common  as  to  be  found  through  the 
whole  length  of  this  continent,  from  the  frontier  of  Canada  to  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,  there  is  still  no  bird  moi'e.  highly  prized,  none 
more  eagerly  listened  to,  than  the  little  brown  mimic,  often  called 
the  Long-Tailed  Mocker,  who  has  in  his  marvellous  throat  every 
song  and  every  sound  that  can  be  heard  by  the  ear  of  man.  In  the 
forest  and  in  the  garden  he  mocks  every  bird,  fi-om  the  musical 
strain  of  the  thrnsh  to  the  ludicrous  gobble  of  the  male  turkey, 
and,  hung  np  in  his  cage  in  town,  he  imitates  with  eqiial  success 
the  cries  of  itinerant  merchants,  the  rumbling  of  heavy  drays  on 
the  pavement,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  idle  boys.  And  ever  and 
anon  there  come  in  between  a  few  notes  of  ineffable  sweetness  and 
great  pathos,  as  if  he  were,  aftei'  all,  not  unmindful  of  his  home 
in  the-conntry,  and  bethought  himself  of  his  mate  and  his  brood. 
It  is  all  the  more  unjust  to  confound  him  with  the  butcher-bird 
of  the  North  (Lanins  septentrionalis),  whose  popular  name  ia 
Nins-Mller,  a  name  derived  from  the  prevailing  notion  that  the 
number  of  his  victims,  which  he  actually  impales  and  hangs  up  as 
a  butcher  does  his  meat,  never  exceeds  the  number  nine  at  a  time. 
In  Canada  and  some  of  the  Northern  States  they  bestow  upon  this 
ignoble,  almost  ,songless  bird,  the  name  of  Mockirui-Bird. 

Similar  confusion  prevails  here  about  the  name  of  Buzzard, 
which  is  commonly  misapplied,  being  given  to  a  vulture  instead 
of  a  hawk,  since  true  buzzards  bear  at  least  some  resemblance  to 
the  two  American  Hsnliawlcs  (Bntes  borealis  and  Butes  Hueatus), 
the  latter  known  as  the  red-shouldered  hawk. 
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"  Silently  oyerliead  tUe  lisnMwk  sails 
WiUi  watetifiil  measuring  eje,  and  for  liia  quariy  waits." 
(J.  E.  Lowell.    JMtoi  Summer  I 
Even  the  ofrquotcd  BaU  MagU  (Haliitetas  leiioooephiilttB),  or 
Baldhmitd  Eagle  and  WhOAmdei  BagU,  ms  only  spnrions  book- 
names,  iind  perhaps  on  this  account  the  poor  bird  has  so  readily 
been  adopted  as  the  emblem  ot  the  United  Stales.    He  does  not 
seem  to  have  always  kepi  good  company,  (or  Eichaid  Frame  spoke 
already  in  1693  of 

"  Tile  Tiirkey-Bnzaard  and  the  Bald  Eagle  liigli, 

Wild  Ducks,  wblcb  in  gi^at  companyea  do  fly ;" 

and  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  almost  plaintively :  «  For  my  part, 

I  wish  the  UU  agU  had  not  been  chosen  as  the  representative 

of  onr  country."  „  ,«     . 

A  donble  blunder  is  committed  in  giving  the  name  of  Jiirfej 
Bmard  to  a  bird  that  is  neither  a  turkey  nor  a  buzzard,  but  a 
vulture  (Oatharles  aura),  and  bearing  but  a  very  faml  resem- 
blance to  a  tm-liey,  while  he  is  remarkable  for  his  gi-acetiil  Bight 
in  tlie  higher  regions  ot  the  air.  «  Mr.  N.  P.  Winis  had  vultures 
before  his  eyes,  but  because  the  vulgar  name  of  turhy-buimri 
snggeslnd  the  name  ot  an  Bnghsh  hawk,  called  buzzard,  this  was 
sufficient  to  cause  him  to  tnm  an  ugly,  unclean,  filth-devourmg 
scavenger,  into  a  spleiidid-looking,  proud,  handsome  bird  of  prey, 
capable  of  being  married  to  falconry  1"  (S.  S.  Hald.man,  Smfjiern 
Rmmw,  January,  1868,  p.  216.)  It  isthis  bird  which  acts  a«  health- 
officer  in  the  Southern  cities,  and  may,  therefore,  be  seen  stalking 
through  the  streets  or  perched  on  roofs  and  awnings,  unmolested 
and  absolute  master,  as  the  special  pot  of  the  authorities.  To  kill 
one  of  them  is  a  high  misdemeanor ;  and  the  negroes  used  to  look 
upon  them  as  little  less  than  sacred  animals. 

The  Oriole  deserves  a  place  among  American  birds  only  as  far- 
as  the  variety  peculiar  to  this  continent  differs  slightly  ftom  the 
EuMpeau,  having  a  rich  orange  where  the  other  has  pale  yellow, 
and  deserving  therefore,  best  of  all,  its  name,  derived  from  aurmlus, 
the  golden.  It  is  also  known  as  SaUmoi-t-Oriole  (Icl«rus  balti- 
more)  from  the  numbers  found  near  that  city,  and  as  flisjSirf 
from  its  peeulittr  nest,  of  which  C.  F.  Hoffman  sings— 
■'  Wliere  die  OHok'e  pendant  nest,  Iiigli  up. 
Is  ittck'd  on  the  swaying  trees." 
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The  name  occHre  already  in  BaUey's  Dictionary  (1730),  under  the 
Mexican  word,  "  Xochaitotl,  a  bird  in  America  .  .  .  callecT  the 
Hang  Nest  or  Hang  Bird,"  and  hence  J.  E.  Lowell  says  correctly ; 

"  The  six  old  willows  at  the  causey's  end, 
Striped  here  and  there  willi  many  a  long-drawn  thread, 
"Wliei'e  streamed,  tlirough  leafy  chinks,  tlte  trembling  red, 
Past  whicb,  in  one  bright  trail,  the  hamgUrd's  flashes  blend." 

{An  IMian  Swmmier  Sevmie.) 

The  Whip-Poor-Will  (Antrostomns  vocifems)  is,  on  the  con- 
ti'arj,  a  genuine  American  bird,  and,  with  his  sad,  monotouoas 
cry,  a  striking  element  in  Southern  nature  as  soon  as  the  sun 
■has  set  Its  utterance  is  so  pecnliar,  that  already  the  Indiana 
tried  an  imitation  by  which  to  name  the  bii-d ;  they  called  it 
Wavi-o-naisa,  while  the  first  Dutch  settlers,  with  a  similar  pur- 
pose, named  it  Quolc-koree.  Thus  also  WIdp-poor-wiU,  univer- 
sally pronounced  WMpperioill,  is  an  adaptation  rather  than  an 
imitation  of  the  original  sound,  like  the  Wish-ton-wish,  Willy- 
come-go,  and  Who-are-you,  all  names  applied  to  various  species. 
W.  Irving  aJreaTly  complained  of  the  sound,  when  "  ever  and  anon 

)  heard  the  melancholy  plaint  of  the  WMp-Poor-Will,  who, 
3  on  some  lone  ti-ee,  weai-ied  the  ear  of  niglit  with  his  un- 
ceasing moan"  (Knickerbocker,  History  of  Mw  York,  p.  331), 
and  J.  K.  Paulding  speaks  in  like  strains  of 

"  The  lonely  WMp-Poor-Wia,  our  bu'd  of  niglit, 
Ever  unseen,  yet  erer  seeming  neai'. 
His  shrill  note  qiiaver'd  in  tlie  startled  ear." 

Audubon  used  another  name,  familiar  to  the  Southern  States, 
and  said :  "  No  sooner  has  night  fallen  and  the  nocturnal  insects 
emerged  from  their  burrows,  than  the  sound  Clmok-  WiWs-  Widow, 
repeated  with  great  clearness  and  power,  six  or  seven  times  in  as 
many  seconds,  sti-ikes  the  eai-."  {Ornithology,  I.,  p.  373,  B.)  The 
only  vnlgai-  name  of  the  poor,  solitary  bird  is  Bjtll^Bat — the  iarg& 
bat — and  this  may  have  instinctively  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  term,  Cow-Mrd,  or  Cowpen-iird,  for  another  bobolink 
(Molothrus  peeoris);  the  former  in  allusion  to  the  prevailing 
notion,  that  the  bird  loves  to  seat  himself  on  the  backs  of  cattle 
and  to  rid  them  of  vermin;  the  other  from  the  preference  they 
show  to  coiopms  (pronounced  coppen)  as  the  enclosures  for  cattle 
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are  frequently  called  in  tlie  South.  Another  far  more  i-espectable 
relatiye  is  the  Brown  Thrush  (Harporhynchus  loiigicauda),  an 
American  thrush  endowed  with  fair  musical  talenta,  and  hence 
popnlarly  known  also  aa  the  Gronnd  or  Monntain  Moeking-Bird, 
from  its  habit  of  slipping  stealthily  thi-ough  the  hushes,  close  to 
the  ground.  It  has  curiously  enough,  in  addition,  the  name  of 
7%rasher  (probably  a  variation  of  Thrnah),  and  it  appears  as  sneh 
in  many  authors:  "I  love  the  city  as  dearly  as  a  brown  thrasher 
loves  the  green  tree  that  sheltered  its  young."  ( C.  Mathews,  p.  136,  B.) 
Less  loved,  hiit  hardly  less  pleasing,  is  the  song  of  the  thrush,  which 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Veery  (Tnrdus  wilsoni),  common  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  autumn  in  Virginia,  mentioned  thus :  "  The 
singular,  quiunt,  and  musical  song  of  this  querulous  species." 
(Nuttall,  Ormthdogy,  I.,  p.  397.)  The  Bull-iat  is  a  night-hawk 
(Caprimulgus  americanns),  marked  by  its  wide  and  capacious 
mouth,  and  called  bwll-lat  by  the  common  people  because  of  its 
nocturnal  habits,  in  which  it  resembles  bats,  and  its  large  size  and 
fierce  movements. 

Our  Robin  {Turdus  migi-atorius),  a  useful  bird-,  destroying  in- 
credible numbers  of  gmbs,  is  not  to  he  confounded  with  its  Eng- 
lish namesake,  which  it  resembles  slightly.  "  The  Eed-breasted 
Thrush,  which  in  New  England  we  used  to  call  the  Blackbird 
(the  English  blackbird  being  also  a  thrush)  and  in  Canada  the 
RoUn."    (P.  H.  Gosse,  Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  395.) 

Another  bird,  the  English  name  of  which  is  an  imitation  of  its 
peculiar  cry,  and  which  we  fi-eqnently  find  misapplied  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  is  the  European  Peioit  or  lapwing,  which  is  not  at  all  known 
in  America,  and  yet  often  quoted.  Even  W.  Irving  seems  to  have 
been  BO  little  mindful  of  the  birds  of  his  beautiful  home  as  to 
write :  "  The  Pewit  or  Pe-wee  or  P/ioe5e-bird,  for  he  is  called  by 
eaoh  of  these  names."  {Knickerbocker  Magazine,  May,  1839,  p. 
434.)  He  evidently  fancied  that  the  familiar  fly-catcher,  which 
calls  itself  and  which  we  call  peewee  {Contopus  virens),  must  be 
a  water-bird,  because  the  English  hipwlng  or  gi-een  plover  calls 
itself  pewit.  Nor  is  it  much  more  easily  understood  how  the  name 
of  a  bird  with  so  marked  a  cry — whom  even  the  Fi-euch  call  on 
that  account  familiarly  Dix-liuit—covAA  have  been  used  in  rhym- 
ing by  the  Poet-Laureate  of  England,  as  if  his  name  sounded 
Pu-et. 
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Its  quaint,  jerking  motions  have  procured  for  it  quite  a  nnmber 
of  popular  niokuameg,  anch  as  Tilt-  Up,  from  the  tilting  of  the 
tail,  and  Teter,  pronounced  here  teeter  and  not  as  in  England 
titter,  the  see-eaw  amusement  of  children  on  a  balanced  plank. 
Here,  however,  the  word  is  used  more  extenBively  ior:  a  mental 
process  of  the  kind,  approaching  to  fretting,  bo  that  when  Mr. 
Peabody  was  to  be  buried  at  his  native  place,  a  member  of  the 
Maine  Legislature  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  this  House.  This  fnaieral  at  Portland  is  going  to  be 
a  grand  affkir,  but  when  I  see  this  house  tetering  and  sea-sawing 
as  if  it  didn't  know  its  own  mind,  I  declare  I  wish  Mr.  Peabody 
had  not  died." 

The  Humrniiig-Bird  is  peculiar  to  this  continent,  btit  strangely 
diffused  over  every  part  of  it,  so  that  Professor  John  Gfould  could 
journey  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Patagonia  and  collect  numbers 
everywhere,  capturing  in  all  two  thousand  specimens  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  species.  The  tiny  Mango  Humming-bird 
(TtocMIus  eolabris),  with  its  brilliant  plumage,  sudden,  almost 
ecstatic  flight,  and  ineshaustible  energy,  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  as  well  aa  most  pleasing  features  of  American  land- 
scapeB,  and  known  femiliarly,  from  the  sound  caused  by  the  mar- 
vellonsly  quick  beat  of  its  wings,  as  Mum-Urd  or  Hummer  simply. 
'  The  Cliemink  is  only  the  ground-robin  under  a  more  proper 
name,  derived  from  its  note,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  Union  is 
reproduced  in  its  equally  familial'  name  of  Towhee,  while  the 
French  of  Louisiana,  in  appreciation  of  its  plumpness,  call  it 
grasset.  It  is  the  Pipilo  erytbi-ophthahnus,  and  thus  described  by 
P.  H.  Gosse :  "  The  Tozohe-BxmMag  is  a  prettily  mai-ked  bird,  black 
above,  with  white  bands  on  the  wings;  the  sides  ai'e  chestnut-red 
and  the  nnderparts  white.  His  note  resembles  the  word  towh4." 
{Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  397.) 

-  The  Chickadee  (Panie  atricapillus),  elsewhere  known  by  the 
quaint  title  of  Hoary  Titmouse,  bears  its  name  also  from  its 
utterance:  it  is  the  tiny,  black-cap  titmouse,  of  which  J.  E. 
Lowell  says — 

"  Far  distant  souada  tbe  hidden  chiekaclee, 
Close  at  my  sifle ;  far  distant  sound  the  leaves.  .  .  . 

{An  Indian  Suimner  Beverie.) 

The  same  fate  has  befallen  an  aquatic  bird,  peculiar  to  this 
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coutiiient  (Oxiechus  Tociferns),  whose  very  sharp  and  piercing 
note  is  represented  in  the  name  of  KUMee,  or  still  moro  strangely 
corrupted  Killdeer,  while  the  harassing  soand  of  a  small  owl 
(Ulula  acadia),  has  procured  for  it  the  popular  name  of  Saia-  Wltet, 
&om  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  sharp  rasping  or  filing  of  a 
saw. 

Diners  are  small  birds  (Hydrobata  mexioana ;  Baird),  so  called 
in  Europe  also,  because  they  dip  under  water  in  search  of  their 
food ;  like  so  many  of  their  class,  they  also  re-appear  m  difierent 
parts  of  the  country  under  different  names,  now  poetically  as 
Water  Wiickes,  from  the  quickness  with  which  they  dive  after  the 
flash  of  a  gun,  and  now  more  energetically  than  gracefully  as 
Hell-Divers.  Among  such  vulgar  names  is  found  also  Mud-Hen 
or  Marsh-Hen  for  the  Virginia  rail  (Eallus  crepitans),  although 
the  common  bluish-black  wading-bird,  the  Gorn-craJce  (Falica), 
eharee  with  it  the  name,  and  deserves  it  better.  Even  a  tall,  likely 
crane  has  been  di'agged  down  into  the  mud,  as  W-  Irving  tells  ns : 
"  Squatting  himself  down  on  the  edge  of  a  pond,  catching  fish  for 
hours  together,  and  bearing  no  little  resemblauce  to  the  notable 
bird  of  llie  crane-family,  ycleped  Mud-Poke"  (Knickerboclier, 
History  of  New  York,  p.  317.) 

In  the  Ear  West  we  meet  with  one  of  the  most  singular  birds 
peculiar  to  the  New  World,  the  Burrowing  Owl  (Pholeoptynx 
cunicularia),  a  species  of  day-owl,  well  known  for  its  abnormal 
habits.  It  lives  on  the  prairies,in  the"  vOlages"  of  the  Prairie-dog 
(Arctomys  ludovicianus,)  residing  in  the  forsaken  burrows.  Au- 
dubon says  of  it,  "  The  burrow  selected  by  the  Burrowing  Owl  is 
usually  at  the  foot  of  a  wormwood  bush,  (Artemisia,)  upon  the 
summit  of  which  the  owl  often  perches,  and  stands  for  a  consider- 
able while.  On  being  approached,  they  ntter  a  low,  chattering 
sound,  start,  and  skim  along  the  plain.  When  winged,  they  make 
for  the  nearest  burrow,  and  when  once  within  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  dislodge  them." 

The  Prairie-Hen  (Oupidouia  cupido)  has  so  many  names,  that 
Americans  themselves  will  speak  of  them,  not  unfreijuently,  as  if 
there  were  as  many  difforont  species  to  be  found  in  the  West  It 
is  quite  common  to  hear  them  called  grouse,  a  family  to  which 
they  undoubtedly  belong,  and  henoo  are,  even  by  men  of  science, 
occasionally  quoted  as  Pinnated  Grouse.    In  HeatJi-hen,  the  more 
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familiar  heath  of  Scotland  lias  simply  been  substituted  for  prairie; 
but  the  Sage-hen  (Oentrocercus  ui-ophasiauus)  of  the  Northwest, 
^ough  of  the  same  species,  has  a  much  longer  tail  than  the 
Prairie-hen,  eaiTiea  it  differently  from  the  latter,  and  groirs  so  large 
that  strangers  are  apt,  at  first  sight,  to  mistake  it  for  a  turkey. 
"Wear  Fort  Laramie  we  saw  the  first  Sage-hmis;  they  ■were  hai-d 
to  get  at,  but  Kit  Carson  soon  had  two  or  three  hanging  at  his 
side,  and  they  made  us  a  feast"  {A  Bide  with  Kit  Carson.)  Sap- 
sueJcers  (Picas  Taiius  and  others)  are  absui-dly  so  called  in  the 
United  States,  from  a  belief  that  they  suck  the  sap  of  trees,  and 
thus  cause  them  to  die — one  of  the  fewiitterly  groundless  supersti- 
tions peculiar  to  this  country,  and  in  all  probability  brought  here 
by  ignorant  foreigners.  The  8ora  (Porzana  Carolina,)  so  quaintly 
called  Saurer  by  R  Beyerley,  {History  of  Virginia,  p.  135,)  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

The  proud  name  of  Eing-Urd  is  very  faii'ly  given  to  the  brav- 
est of  birds,  the  Scissor-fail,  (Tyrannua  carolinensis),  who  comea 
to  us  in  snmmer  from  the  far  Sonth,  and  excites  the  admiration 
of  all,  who,  in  earnest  or  in  sport,  attempt  to  trouble  his  young. 
He  flies  at  the  inti-uder  with  mai-vellous  energy  and  intrepidity, 
and  does  not  shiTuk  from  attacking  even  hawks  and  eagles  in  defence 
of  bis  young.  The  Narragansett  Indians  and  other  tribes  called 
him,  in  appreciation  of  his  bravery,  the  Sach&m,  while  in  some 
parts  of  the  South  he  is  known  as  Fieldniartin.  'SheYdlow-Ham,- 
mer  or  Flicker  (Pious  amatus),  the  most  beautiful  of  American 
woodpeckers,  with  bright,  golden  wings,  is  universally  known  as 
Clape,  from  a  name  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  first  settlers.  In 
western  Now  York  he  is  called  characteristically  High-hole,  and 
in  Louisiauii  as  Pique  hois  jaune.  The  Yelloto-Throat  (Sylvia) 
derives,  in  like  manner,  its  name  from  its  golden  throat,  which 
utters  most  pleasing  music  during  pairing-time,  while  '^aYellowr 
Bird  {Ohrysomistris  tristis),  also  called  Thisih-Bird,  is  quite  yel- 
low, with  black  wings.  "  The  Yellotv-iird  begins  to  occur  in  rest- 
less flocks,  flitting  from  weed  to  weed  with  alternate  openings  and 
closings  of  the  wings,  twittering  all  the  way,  very  much  like  our 
English  goldfinch."  (P.  H.  G-osse,  Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  395.) 

In  addition  to  such  popular  names  bestowed  upon  the  more 
familiar  or  more  striking  birds,  similar  terms  are  also  frequently 
heard  in  connection  with  domestic  fowl.   The  Pea-Men  or  Guinea- 
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Fowl,  for  instance,  appears  often  as  Guinea-Jeei  or  keet,  simply 
from  its  peculiar  and  unpleasant  note;  a  taiUess  fowl  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania called  a  bunty,  and  a  small  speckled  kind  a  creepy. 
(S.  S.  Haldeman.)  But  the  manner  in  which  the  common 
dung-fowl  is  treated,  deserves  special  mention  and— reprobation. 
There  is  little  harm,  perhaps,  in  calling  a  hen  a  biddy,  a  term 
already  mentioned  by  HaUiwell,  and  frequently  used  abroad  and 
with  us  in  calling  chickens  to  feed;  "but  to  make  from  it  a  he- 
Uddy  for  the  cock,  and  chickabiddy  for  the  little  ones,  is  a  some- 
what violent  proceeding.  Much  better,  however,  to  do  this,  than 
in  absurd  prndishness  to  shrink  from  the  good  old  English  word 
Cock,  and  translate  it  into  the  unmeaning  Hooster,  as  If  it  were  not 
known  that  almost  all  birds  are  roosters,  and  hons  certainly, 
quite  as  much  as  cocks.  Dr.  Hyde  Clark,  perhaps  too  severely, 
calls  the  term  rooster  "  an  American  ladyism  for  cock,"  and  a 
i-ecent  English  wnter  professes  even  to  have  heard  a  Rooster  and 
Ox  Story  in  the  United  States  I 

It  is  probably  only  the  effect  of  cai-elessnesa  in  writing,  and  the 
fondness  of  a  certain  slipshod  style,  which  introduced  the  use  of 
Barnyards  for  the  fowl  most  frequently  found  there;  still  even  a 
poet,  like  Fitz  U.  Halleck,  conld  write  to  a  friend,  "  I  recollect 
his  (Dr.  Banks)  discovery  of  an  ale-house  at  Brooklyn,  where  the 
Enghsh  mistress  was  superior  in  her  choice  of  barnyards,  and 
their  cooking."  (Mount's  Memoir  of  F.  Q.  ffalleck.) 

Ocean-birds  and  coast-birde  are,  of  course,  not  as  fiimiliar  to 
the  eye  of  the  people  at  lai'ge,  and  hence  compai'atively  safe  from 
nicknames ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning them  has,  especially  in  the  United  States,  led  to  a  great 
confusion  of  names  in  the  case  of  many  varieties.  The  Broad- 
Bill  (Eulix  marila),  for  instance,  which  in  October  appears  in 
large  numbers  on  the  Eastern  coast,  is  called  a  Blach-Head  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  a  Baft-Duch  in  Virginia,  while  the  most 
highly  prized  of  all  ducks,  the  pride  of  the  American  kitchen,  is 
known  ftxim  its  color  as  the  Canvas-Back  (Aythja  vallisneriana) 
wherever  it  appears  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle  States.  The 
Lawyer  is  the  little,  black-necked  stUt  (Himahtopns  nigricolus), 
whom  the  people  of  Mew  Jersey  are  reported  to  have  wittily  nick- 
named thus  "  on  aocount  of  its  long  bill "  (5),  although  Stilt  and 
Long-Shanks  are  far  more  obvious  names. 
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The  Loon  (Colymbus  tonjuatus),  generally  called  the  Blach 
Swimmer,  deserves  mention  here  only  because  of  the  many  terms 
iiiid  phrases  derived  from  its  peculiarities  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  OUT  speech,  more  even  than  to  coUo<inial  English.  Thus 
the  phrase,  "sti-aight  as  a  loon's  leg,"  has  already  been  suggested, 
and  to  call  a  man  a  loon  is  a  common  term  of  contempt,  though 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  woi-d  has  repeatedly  been 
explained  as  a  coiTuption  of  a  Mo  one,  probably  upon  no  better 
gronnd  than  the  fact  that  Grose,  in  his  Vocabulaiy,  writes  it  also 
loion.  The  Old  Wives,  of  onr  coast,  are  probably  of  two  different 
kinds,  for'Sonniui  gives  that  term  as  the  name  of  sea-gulls  in 
South  Carolina,  while  other  authorities  state  tliat  the  Brown 
Duck  (Harelda  glacialis)  is  populai'ly  known  by  that  name.  It 
has  also  the  still  more  equivocal  title  of  Old  8quaw  in  some  of  the 
New  England  States.  The  Whistle  or  Whistle-  Wing  (Bncephala 
amoricana)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  duck  well  known  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  in  Canada,  though  generally  quoted  as  the 
Golden  Eye.  "  The  silence  of  the  forest  was  unbroken  save  by 
the  .whirring  sound  of  the  large  white  and  gray  duck  called  by 
the  frequenters  of  these  lonely  waters  the  Whistle-  Wing."  (Mrs. 
Trail,  The  Canadian  C'rusoes,  p.  230. ) 

If  the  names  of  birds  are  not  always  easily  traced,  owing  to 
their  diversity  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  the  difficulty  is  still 
greater  in  the  case  of  fish,  which  are  bound  to  certain  localities, 
the  seashore,  the  great  lakes,  or  a  few  rivers  or  brooks,  and  hence 
are  apt  to  appear  under  a  variety  of  names.  Only  such  will, 
therefore,  here  be  mentioned  as  are  more  generally  known,  and 
whose  names  may  be  said,  to  some  extent,  to  have  established 
their  claim  as  being  considered  a  part  of  our  speech. 

One  of  the  most  ill-treated  of  the  kind  is  perhaps  the  sunflsh 
(Pomotis  vulgaris),  whose  name  is  borne  alike  by  a  shark  and  a 
sea-monster,  looking  more  like  the  dissevered  head  of  a  iQsh  than 
an  entire  animaJ.  Tlie  little  perch,  however,  deserves  its  name, 
for  it  is  a  beautiful,  glittering  creature,  although  J.  E,  Lowell 
sneers  at  him  under  two  other  names  which  he  likewise  bears : 

"  Lazy  B3  the  bream, 
Whose  only  liusmess  is  to  head  up  the  streaju, 
(We  call  him.  punkm-seed.)" 

{BigkiiD  Papers,  II.,  p.  38.) 
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The  latter  name  the  fish  earns  from  the  curious  spots  on  its  sides, 
■which  to  a  lively  imagiuatiou  look  somewhat  like  pumpkin-seed ; 
but  to  the  name  of  Bream,  used  in  New  England,  it  has  no  title 
■whatever.'  In  other  States  it  re-appears  even  as  a  pond-perch,  a 
tohacco-box,  and  as  a  roach.   (8.  S.  Haldeman.) 

The  most  remarkable  of  sweet-water  fishes,  known  by  an  odd 
English  name,  is  the  Stone-Toter,  mentioned  thus  by  J.  K.  Pauld- 
ing :  "  The  most  singular  fish  in  this  part  of  the  world  {the  Valley 
of  Virginia)  is  called  the  Siom-ioter,  whose  brow  is  surmounted 
with  several  sharp  little  horns,  by  the  aid  of  which  ho  totes  small 
flat  stones  from  one  part  of  the  brook  to  another  more  quiet,  in 
order  to  make  a  snug  little  onclosnre  for  his  lady  to  He  in  in 
safety."  (Letters  from  the  South,  II.,  p.  4.)  This  is  probably  the 
Stickleback  (a  Gasterosteus),  who  builds  his  nest  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  author,  though  a  mullet  also  is  occasionally 
called  by  that  name. 

One  of  the  most  common  fish  of  the  United  States  is  the,f7«^ 
fish  (Pimelodiis,  of  several  species),  which  hence  enjoys  a  number 
of  aliases;  its  popular  name  being  simply  Oat,  or  Oait^:  "He'll 
fetch  yon  up  like  a  cailff  on  a  cork-line— jerk !"  (X  0.  Heal,  Char- 
coal Sketches.)  Its  thick  head,  with  its  long  feelers,  has  procured 
for  it  the  names  of  Bullhead  and  Horned  Pout,  while  »  species  ia 
known  also  as  Mudpout,  from  its  preference  for  the  mud  of  rivers 
and  creeks,  and  irreverently,  from  its  black  color  perhaps,  as 
Mirhister. 

The  Catfish  of  the  Mississippi  sometimes  gi-ows  to  a  length  of 
threo  or  four  feet,"  and  strikes  with  gi-eat  force  any  object  that 
comes  in  its  way,  endangering  even  the  safety  of  a  cauoo.  The 
Ghuh  and  the  Blackfish  are  but  local  names,  for  the  Tauiog,  of 
■whom  mention  has  heien  made  under  the  head  of  Indian  words. 

The  Gar,  so  called  fi-om  the  resemblance  its  long,  slender  body 
and  sharp-pointed  head  bear  to  a  spear  or  dart,  called  gar  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  old  English,  is  represented  in  American  waters 
by  several  species,  the  Sanded  garfish  (Belone  trnncata)  of  the 
coast,  also  known  as  Bill-Fish,  and  a  pike-like  fish  (Lepidosteus), 
found  in  fresh  waters.  The  latter  ia  a  formidable  animal,  half 
fish,  half  reptile,  having  rhombic  scales,  and  found  only  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Western  America.  It  has,  besides,  an  air-blad- 
der that  serves  almost  the  purposes  of  a  lung,  and  it  can  thus  Hve 
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longer  ont  of  water  than  any  other  flsh.  He  is,  as  tl 
him  to  Sir  0.  Lyell,  "a  happy  fellow,  and  beats  all  creation ;  he 
can  hurt  everything  and  nothing  can  hnrt  him."  Growing  aome- 
timee  to  a  length  of  ten  feet,  he  is  eaid  not  to  shrink  from  en- 
eoniitering  an  alligator  even,  although  his  name  of  Alligator  Gar 
refers  less  to  these  hostile  meetings  than  to  his  reaemblance  to  the 
reptile.  The  Blue  Perch,  also  known  as  Niibler,  from  the  wicked 
delight  he  seems  to  take  in  nibbling  off  the  fisherman's  bait,  and 
as  Conner  on  the  coast  of  Hew  England,  is  the  Burgall  mentioned 
elsewhere,  as  the  'Bony  Msh  is  the  famous  MenJiaden,  called 
Hardhead  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  Bubbler  deserves  his  name  well,  for  when  drawn  from  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  freijiients,  he  makes  an  extraor- 
dinary bubbling  noise,  as  if  protesting  against  such  ill-treatment, 
jast  as  the  Croaker  does,  in  his  way,  when  caught  in  the  bays  and 
inlets  of  tKe  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Among  fishes,  as  among  birds,  we 
meet  with  a  Lawyer  (Lota),  so  called  in  Canada,  we  are  told  by 
the  fishermen  there,  "  because  he  ain't  of  much  use,  and  the  slip- 
periest flsh  that  swims."  (J.  Hammond,  Wild  Northern  8cenes, 
B.)  The  Lake-Laioyer  (Amia)  is  the  Mud-Fish  of  Western 
waters,  so  called  from  its  "ferocious  looks  and  voracious  habits" 
(Dr.  Kirtland,  B.),  while  in  the  lakes ^the  sajne  qualities  have  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  Dog-Fish.  The  Red-Horse  (Cafcos- 
iomus  duquesnii),  a  sucker,  found  in  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaiies, 
derives  its  odd  name  from  its  red  color  and  large  size. 

Among  saltwater-fish,  the  Slieepsliead  (Sparna  oyis),  is  probably 
the  most  highly  esteemed  for  the  table ;  the  name  is  not  improp- 
erly derived  from  the  resemblance  of  his  head  and  teeth  to  that 
of  a  sheep.  Rock-Fish,  also  not  unfi'equently  called  rocle  simply 
(Labrax  lineatus),  is  highly  esteemed;  it  is  caught  in  American 
rivers,  which  it  ascends,  and  differs  from  the  sea-iass,  which 
abounds  in  the  Atlantic,  and  belongs  to  the  perches.  The  Roch 
is  beautifully  marked  with  seven  or  eight  black  lines  on  a  silver- 
bright  ground,  and  hence  is  generally  known  as  8tnped  Bass,  a 
great  delicacy  in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs.  The  Sea-RoMn  has 
its  strange  name  from  the  striking  resemblance  it  beai's  to  a  bird, 
as  with  long,  outstretched,  pectoral  fins  it  floats  along  under 
water  as  if  poised  upon  two  broad  wings.  This  peculiarity  has 
also  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Flying  Fish,  while  a  very  strange 
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grunting  noise,  which  it  makes  when  caught,  has  led  to  its  heing 
called  the  Pig-Fish  on  other  parts  of  the  coast.  The  Rusty  Dab 
(PlateHsa  ferrnginea)  is  the  popular  name  of  one  of  the  fiat- 
fiehes,  caught  on  the  coasts  of  Maesachnsefcts  and  New  York, 
where  also  a  small  mackerel  is  called  a  tinker,  while  a  small  shad 
of  inferior  quality  is  contemptuously  dubhed  a  ia^to-— the  Blne- 
flsh  {Temnodon  saltator)  of  the  Lower  Potomac  being  a  Saltwater- 
Tailor. 

The  Etidder-fish  (Palinurns  perciformis)  abounds  on  the  south- 
ern part  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  thus  refen-ed  to:  "That 
splendid  creature,  the  eorjphene  or  dolphin  of  mariners  ...  the 
spotted  rudder-fish  and  the  purple-banded  pilot  were  often  seen 
beneath  the  stem."  (P.  H.  Gosse,  Letters  from  Alabama,  Lon- 
don, 1859,  p.  11.)  Another  flsh  with  remarkable  spots  is  the 
Groper  (Serranna  erythrogaster),  which  is  found  near  Florida. 
"  The  most  numerous  kind  was  a  thick-set  fish  of  considerable 
size,  called  a  groper,  covered  with  olive-colored  irregular  spots ;  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  of  a  brilliant  vermilion." 
(P.  H.  Gosse,  Letters,  <&c.,  p.  18.)  It  does  not  clearly  appear  how 
the  Yellmo-Tail  obtained  its  name,  since  this  remarkable  creature, 
which  is  only  occasionally  seen  on  our  coasts,  has  a  pale,  crimson 
tail,  which  contrasts  beantifuUy  with  the  long  bands  of  deUcafce 
pink  and  yellow  marked  alternately  on  its  body. 

The  King-Fish  (Umbriua  alhnmns),  a  sea,-flBh  four  or  five  feet 
long,  and  thus  called  at  New  York,  re-appears  as  Whiting  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida,  while  the  ^&xai\w.T  Halibut  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  recovers  its  original  name  Holihut ;  for  Phillips 
in  his  World  of  Worlds  takes  great  pains  to  make  us  aware  that 
the  proper  name  of  the  fish  is  Holy  But,  and  Bailey  also  quotes  it 
as  hoUbut  in  his  Dictionary. 

The  Glubtail  is  nothing  but  a  shad,  whose  tail  is  swollen  with 
the  great  amount  of  fat  which  he  is  apt  to  accumulate  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  yeai-;  the  name  is  nearly  limited  to  the  Carolina 
coast,  where  the  fish  is  taken  in  large  numbers.  Cavffi-clip  is  the 
curious  name  by  which  the  sole  is  known  in  the  waters  of  New 
York  'but  even  moi-e  mysterious  is  that  of  Calico,  which  may  be 
heard  quite  as  frequently.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Ameri- 
can fishes  is  the  Angler  (Lophius  americanus),  so  called  from  its 
long  feelers,  which  it  protrudes  from  its  hiding-place  in  the  mud 
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for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  smaller  fry  on  which  it  fecda. 
A  more  popular  name  is  DevHrFisJt  or  Sea-Devil,  a  name  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled,  aa  that  belongs  to  the  gigantic  ray  (Cephaloptera 
vampyrus),  which  has  earned  it  by  its  hideous  form  and  cunning 
devices.  This  is  the  stingray,  or,  as  it  is  often  mis-named,  sUn- 
garee,  which  excited  the  utmost  amazement  among  the  early  set- 
tlers. Captain  John  Smith  writes :  "  Our  captaine  taking  a  fish 
from  his  sword  {uot  knowing  her  coadition),  being  much  of  the 
fashion  of  a  Thornbaclc,  bnt  a  long  tayle  lilce  a  ridiiig-rodde,  where 
on  the  middest  is  a  most  poysoned  sting,  of  two  or  three  inches 
long,  bearded  liie  a  saw  on  each  side,  which  she  strncke  into  the 
waiste  of  his  arnie  neai'e  an  inch  and  a  half;  no  bloud  nor  wounde 
was  seene,  but  a  Jittle  blew  spotte ;  but  tlie  torment  was  instantly 
BO  extreame,  that  in  4  houres  we  all  with  much  sorrow  concluded 
his  funeral!  and  prepared  his  gi-ave  in  an  Island  by.  Yet  it  pleased 
God  by  a  precious  oyle  Dr.  Russell  at  fyrst  applyed  to  it,  his  tor- 
menting paine  was  so  well  asswaged  that  he  eate  of  the  fish  to  his 
supper,  which  gave  no  leas  joy  and  eontflnt  to  na  than  ease  to  him- 
self, for  which  we  .called  the  Island  Stingrai-lsle,  after  the  name 
of  the  fish."  The  huge  creature  grows  in  the  watei-s  of  Florida  to 
such  a  size  that  Dr.  Stover,  of  Boston,  once  captured  one  eigh- 
teen feet  broad  and  seventeen  feet  long,  with  a  tail  of  the  same 
length. 

One  of  the  remarkable  family  of  fishes,  whose  skin  is  granulated 
like  a  file,  and  which  are  hence  known  as  File-Pishes  (Batistes), 
has  in  addition  the  uncomplimentary  name  of  Fool-Fish,  because 
of  the  extremely  odd  manner  in  which  it  swims,  the  body  being 
sunk  below  the  surface  and  the  open  month  on  a  level  with  the 
water — a  position  which  gives  to  the  poor,  wriggling  creature  an 
appearance  of  extreme  stupidity.  The  Frost-Fish  is  the  Tomcod, 
mentioned  elsewhere,  and  so  called  from  its  appearance  on  the 
coast  during  the  winter  months. 

There  are  few  more  splendidly-colored  creatures  in  the  world 
than  some  of  our  American  fish,  and  among  them  the  Southern 
Eing-Fish  (Lampris  guttatus),  or  Opah,  stands  foremost.  Its  steel- 
blue  back  contrasts  strangely  with  its  bright  green  sides,  while  the 
remaining  parte  are  of  delicate  rose-color;  its  flesh  is  as  palatable 
as  its  appeai-ance  is  gorgeous.  On  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  the 
flsh  is  known  by  its  more  modest  name  of  Hake. 
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"  Fish  of  all  kind  inhabit  here 
And  throng  the  darli  abode ; 
Here  liaddoclr,  h(Ae,  and  flonnders  are, 
And  eels  and  perch  and  cod." 

(Joseph  Green.  Burle»gv.e  <m  M.  Byles,  1788.) 

A  peculiai-  name  is  that  of  the  Lafayette  (Leiatormna  obliquus), 
■which  arose  from  the  fact  that  this  delicious  sea-fish  one  summer 
arrived  in  .the  waters  of  Weiv  York  precisely  at  the  saniL'  time  when 
G-eneral  Lafayette  paid  hia  last  visit  to  tbis  country.  (Pr.  8.  F. 
Baird.)  It  abounds  mainly  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  and,  aa 
people  there  appreciate  the  delicacy  fully,  it  is  also  called  Gape 
May  Goody.    ' 

Herrings  appear  in  America  under  such  a  variety  of  names  that 
it  is  often  very  difiioult  to  identify  the  precise  species.  Besides  the 
common  American  Herring  (Clupea  elongata),  which  differs  from 
the  European  species,  this  name  is  applied  to  various  genei-a, 
which  have  no  other  claim  to  it  but  a  distant  resemblance.  Such 
is  the  Moon-Eye  (Hyodon  tergisas),  also  known  as  lake  and  river 
herring,  and  aa  toothed  herring,  the  Shad-Herring  {ChatoessHS 
signifer),  sometimes  called  thread  herring,  or  threadfish,  and  the 
Herring- Salmon  (Coregonus  clupeiformis),  which  appears  often  as 
Shad  salmon,  and  even  White  fish.  The.  Pewci^Fish,  a  small  flsh 
of  tlie  Pacific  coast,  also  loses  its  identity  not  unfrequently  in  the 
same  manner,  while  the  gennine  hemng  has  given  ita  own  name 
to  the  well-known  Herring  Gull  {Larua  smith soni an ns)  of  the 
Atlantic  coaat, 

Oulachan  {Mallotus  paciflcus;  Richardson),  ie  the  native  name, 
often  misrepresented  as  Hoolikan,  and  even  Bulaehon,  of  a  small 
aalmonoid  fish  of  the  Pacific  coast,  thus  described  by  good  author- 
ity :  "  Hoolikans,  sometimes  called  £!ulachons,  very  delicious  fishes 
of  the  size  of  small  herring,  come  in  April  in  shoals  as  far  south 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Flocks  of  sea-gulls  herald  their 
march  by  hovering  over  the  column  and  swooping  down  on  it 
TJp  the  rivers  they  follow  the  fish,  screeching  and  swooping.  The 
hoolikans  ai'e  so  fat  as  to  baffle  oi-dinaiy  methods  of  cooking  them 
for  the  table.  Oil  is  expressed  from  them  by  tlie  Indians  in  large 
quantities  and  sold  up  and  down  the  coast."  (S.  Wilkeson, 
Christian  Union,  March  22,  1871.)    W.  Irving  reported  the  same 
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fish  as  "about  sts  inches  Jong,  called  by  the  natives  the  Uthlecan, 
and  resembling  the  smelt"    {Astoria,  II.,  p.  79.) 

The  Toadfish  (Batraehns  tan),  allied  to  the  hahing-frog  and  re- 
sembling it  in  repnIaivG  ugliness,  appeal's  also  as  Oyster-fish  on 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  found  to  freqnent  the  oyster- 
beds,  and  ,as  GruUey  on  the  coast  of  New  England.  A  rival  in 
appearance  at  least  is  the  Homed  sucker,  also  known  as  Chub- 
sucker  (Catostomns  storer),  sucking  with  the  lips,  and  thas  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rmiora,  which  sucks  by  means  of  a  remarkable 
disk  upon  the  head,  and  thus  fastens  itself  to  other  lai'ge  fishes  or 
the  bottom  of  vessels. 

The  lower  animals  are  either  not  suflciently  known  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  to  obtain  correct  or  even  significant  names,  or  tliey 
have,  when  referred  to  by  well-informed  persons,  the  names  they 
bear  in  England,  The  most  characteristic  of  this  class,  as  is  best 
known  abroad,  is  probably  the  Raitlesnahe  (Orotalns  durisaus; 
Linn.),  which  was  at  an  early  period  of  the  republic  chosen  as  the 
national  emblem.  For  when  the  first  fleet  of  the  United  States 
sailed  on  the  17th  February,  1776,  from  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  the 
vessels  bore  a  yellow  flag  containing  a  rattlesnake  in  the  act  of 
striking,  witli  the  motto,  "  Don't  tread  on  me,"  and  under  the  same 
emblem  the  treops  of  South  Carolina  fought  for  some  time.  It 
was  more  than  a  year  befoi-e  the  unpleasant  flag  was  superseded 
-by  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  "representing  a  new  constellation." 
{Act  of  Congress,  June  14th,  1777.) 

The  rival  of  this  formidable  snake  is  the  Copperhead  (Trigono- 
cephalns  eontortrix),  which  rejoices  in  nearly  a  dozen  names, 
having  apparently  a  different  one  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  known  as  Copperbelly  and  Ohunkhead,  as  Eed  Viper,  Adder, 
and  Deaf  Adder,  even  as  Dumb  Eattlesnake,  because  it  does  not 
give  the  warning  before  it  strikes,  on  account  of  which  chivalrous 
challenge  the  Indians  call  the  rattlesnake  a  Brave.  The  Cotton- 
Mouth,  probably  the  same  as  the  famous  Moccasin  Snake,  is  an 
equally  dangerous  snake  of  Arkansas,  while  the  true  Oopperielly 
(Nerodia  erythogast^r)  is  perfectly  harmless  and  of  aquatic  habits. 

Turtles  alao  and  tortoises  abomid,  especially  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  the  land-tortoises  appearing  under  the  fanciful 
shape  of  iortles  in  Pennsylvania,  to  distinguish  them  from  turtle- 
doves, which  are  never  thiis  designated. 
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Bwam  Bo-si-ka-do  the  turtle, 

Swam  behind,  him  with  the  b 

Zhitt-^a-den-i-quan  the  tortle. 

OW  Mik'nSk  was  drown'd  quite  early — 

MikenSk— tcrresU'ial  toftoise, 

Whose  ancestral  home  is  standing 

Where  MisMnimSkiaong  lies, 

(MS.  additions  to  Ward'3  Siffher  Water.) 

Hence  the  verb  to  iorile,  to  move  off  in  the  awkwai'd  manner  of 
a  turtle,  which  J.  C.  Neal  nses  in  the  phrase:  "Now,  you  two 
hook  to  one  another  like  two  Siameaea  and  moaey.  .  .  .  Torile  off, 
it's  elick  going,  'specially  if  you're  going  down."  ( Charcoal  Sketches, 
i.,  p.  tt.)  The  Turtle  ordinarily  is  the  mmne  tortoise,  and  is  said 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  French  tortue,  Latin  tortus, 
from  itB  crooked  feet  In  old  writers  it  is  frequently  written 
turMe,  and  may,  after  all,  be  nothing  more  tlian  a  corruption  of 
the  word  tortoise.  The  Mud-Turtle  (Stemothuerus  odorata),  is  a 
common  variety,  found  in  swamps  and  marshes,  while  the  Snap- 
ping Tttrtle  (a  Chelonui-a),  also  called  simply  Snajjper,  is  a  fero- 
cious Mnd,  snapping  at  everything,  and  inflicting  a  painfiil  bite. 
"  Yesterday,  much  amusement  was  created  at  'Change  by  a  pick- 
pocket, who  investigated  a  gentleman's  pocket  and  found  his  hand 
suddenly  caught  by  a  fierce  snapping-tnrtle.  It  appears  the 
gentleman  had  recently  been  robbed  of  his  pocketbook,  and  adopted 
this  method  to  catch  the  thief,"  (Philadelphia  Ledger,  June  17, 
1851.)  Another  tortoise  of  greater  size  and  equal  ferocity  is  the 
Softback  (Trionyx  ferox).  Terrapins,  said  to,  be  so  called  from 
the  French  terrapfene  {?),  are  salt-water  turtles,  highly  valued  by 
epicures  for  their  delicious  ilesh;  they  are  most  frequent  in  the 
salt-water  mai-shes  of  the  Middle  States,  and  Baltimore,  especially, 
was  long  famous  for  its  terrapin  stews. 

The  innumerable  hosts  of  lizards,  living  in  the  water  and  on 
land,  which  are  found  in  the  United  States,  pass  in  the  same 
manner  under  such  a  variety  of  names  in  different  States  that  it 
is  often  impossible  to  ideutiiy  the  precise  species.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  water-lizards  especially  should  be  so  often  compared 
to  dogs.  One  large  species,  a  salamander,  with  smooth,  naked 
body,  appears  thus  as  Water-Dog  in  the  "West,  while  others  are 
indifferently  called  Water-Buppies  and  Ground-Puppies.  The 
smaller  kinds  are  known  in  the  Eastern  States  as  Spring-Keeper, 
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from  a  boyish  notion  that  they  g\iai-d  tlie  spnnga  in  which  they 
are  generally  found.  They  even  enter  the  sjiring-Tiouses,  small 
buildings  erected  over  a  spang  to  keep  milk  and  fresh  meat,  by 
placing  the  vessels  in  shallow  troughs,  through  which  the  water 
runs;  a  term  not  mentioned  even  in  Loudoun's  Encychptsdia  of 
Agriculture.  (S.  S.  Haldeman.)  The  term  Salmnander  is,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  without  any  ostensible  reason,  transferred  from  the 
real  owner  to  a  pouched  rat  (Geomys  pinetis),  common  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  while  the  name,  as  bestowed  upon  safes. 
Salamander  Safes,  is  qnit«  appropriate,  being  suggestive  of  the 
ability  of  these  hnge  ii-on  boxes  to  withstand,  like  the  fabled  sala- 
mander of  old,  the  action  of  the  fire.  Fast-Runner  is  the  well- 
deserved  name  of  a  lizard  (Tachydromus  seslineatus)  which  com- 
bines with  great  beauty  wonderful  swiftness  of  motion. 

In  Virginia,  and  the  Southern  States  generally,  almost  all  active 
wood-lizarda  are  called  scorpions.  "There  are  three  or  four 
species,"  says  P.  H.  Go^e,  "the  most  common  of  which  is  called, 
by  a  strange  misnomer,  the  scorpion  {Agama  undulata),  and  it  is 
this  species  which  so  rapidly  scuttles  along  under  the  crisped 
leaves."    {Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  48.) 

Helliender  is  the  energetic  name  of  the  American  Salamander 
eghaniensis),  an  aquatic  reptile,  often  eighteen 
3  long,  and  so  called  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  hid- 


Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  tlac  curious  variety  of 
crabs,  known  hei'e  as  Mddlers,  small,  gray,  one-armed  crabs,  who 
scuttle  and  dodge  about  as  jerkingly  and  nimbly  as  a  fiddler's 
bow,  whence  their  familiar  name.  At  the  time  of  their  annual 
marches  they  proceed,  each  male  with  his  large  claw  raised  in 
front  like  an  immense  club ;  the  poor  females  have  no  such  large 
arm,  and  march  under  the  protection  of  the  males.  These  little 
creatures  are,  however,  under  Providence,  made  nseftil,  for  we 
learn  that  "  the  ditches  in  the  land  near  the  Mississippi  would 
not  suffice  to  carry  off  the  fresh  water  during  the  high  water  of 
spring  and  eai'ly  summer,  were  they  not  aided  by  the  myriads 
upon  myriads  ot  fiddlers,  everywhere  boring  into  the  soil  and 
honeycombing  it  with  innumerable  chambers  and  passages." 
(Putnam's  Magazine,  May,  1869.)  When  the  poor  crab  is  under- 
going the  painful  process  of  changing  its  armor,  and  hides  its 
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■  sensitive  naked  body,  it  is  called  a  Shedder,  and  eagerly  sought 
after  to  appear  as  a  great  delicacy  on  the  table  nnder  the  name  of 
Sofi  CraU,  or  Soft-sMl  Crabs.  The  Klng-Crab  of  England  is 
known  here  as  Eorsefoot  (Linmlus  polyphemue),  having  some- 
what the  form  of  a  horse-shoe;  it  is  so  common  on  the  Atlantic 
eoaafc  from  Canada  to  Virginia  as  frequently  to  be  used  for 
manure.  The  Bullfrog  (Kana  pipiena)  excited  at  a  very  early 
period  of  American  history  the  greatest  amazement  abroad,  for 
John  Josselyn  reported  in  1673  already,  that  in  Virginia  not  only 
barley  changed  readily  into  oats,  but  "  frogs  werelound  on  river- 
banks  and  edges  of  ponds,  a  foot  high."  {Nmo  England's  Rarities 
Discovered,  p.  73.)  Anotlier  writer  recently  spoke  of  his  amaze- 
ment when  he  first  heard,  "mingled  with  the  batrachian  chorus, 
an  occasional  dissonant  croak,  deep,  heavy,  and  of  such  roaring 
volume  as  to  deceive  Taurus  himself;"  for  the  bullfrog's  potent 
voice  at  times  really  resembles  the  low  roar  of  a  bellowing  bull. 

The  American  Locust  is  not  the  same  insect  as  that  which  ia  so 
called  in  Enrope,  but  a  cicada  or.  harvest-fly,  instead  of  a  grass- 
hopper, of  which  J.  E.  Lowell  says, 

"  The  locust's  shrill  alanira  slings  llie  ear." 
The  genuine  locust  is,  of  course,  not  unknown  to  this  continent, 
and  there  are  several  allied  species  found  here,  one  of  which  ia  very 
numerous  and  terribly  destructive  in  Utah,  so  that  it  is  only  kept 
in  abeyance,  « thanks  to  the  beneficial  glnttony  of  the  gnUs,  those 
beautiful  birds  of  a  bountiful  God,"  as  Brigham  Young  once  said 
in  one  of  his  sermons.  A  variety,  very  different  indeed  (Cicada 
septendeeim),  which  appears  only  every  seventeen  years,  and 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  former,  struck  already  the 
first  settlers  with  surprise ;  an  anonymous  description  of  Bacon's 
Eebellion,  dated  July  13, 1705,  says :  "  The  third  strange  appear- 
ance wore  swarms  of  flics,  about  one  inch  long  and  hig  as  the  top 
of  a  man's  little  finger,  rising  out  of  spigot-holes  in  the  earth, 
which  eat  the  new  sprouted  leaves  from  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
mthont  doing  other  hai-m,  and  in  a  month  left  us." 

A  species  of  grasshopper  (Cyrtophyllnm  concavnm)  has  ob- 
tained the  quaint  name  of  Katydid,  in  imitation  of  the  peculiar 
noise  which  the  male  makes  in  autumn  toward  evening,  by  means 
of  the  membranes  of  his  wing-oovers.    The  harsh,  grating  sound 
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is  neTerthelesa  almost  articulate,  and.  hence  easily  interpreted  as 
meaning  Katy  did,  the  answer  being,  in  children's  views,  Katy 
didn'l. 

"  The  niglits  grow  cool, 
And  sec-aaw  KatydidA  foretell  the  chill 
Of  leafless  forest  and  of  icy  pool." 

(C,  P.  Ci'anch.    Summer  Pictures.) 

An  English  traveller  heard  the  concert  differently:  "A  large 
species  of  grylliis,"  he  writes,  "  called  provincially  Katedid,  fills 
the  air  with  its  nightly  music,  such  as  it  is.  fancy  a  score  or  two 
of  people  with  shrill  voices,  divided  into  pairs,  each  pair  sqaabhling 
with  each  other,  I  did  I — You  didn't! — Ididl — You  didn't!  the 
objurgation  maintained  with  the  most  amusing  pertinacity,  and 
■without  a  moment's  intermission,  on  every  side."  (P.  H.  Gosse, 
Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  183.) 

Another  variety  shares  with  a  species  of  Dragonfly  the  name  of 
DeviVs  Darning-Needle,  provincially  known  in  England  as  the 
Devil's  Needle  ("Wright),  whQe  the  common  Mantis  is  at  the 
South  graphically  designated  as  the  Rearhorse,  from  its  odd  way 
of  rising  on  its  hind-legs. 

Yellow-jochet  is  the  famihar  and  descriptive  name  of  a  small 
hornet  (Pelopsns),  and  of  the  Sand-wasp  (Ammophila),  one  of 
whose  consins  is  familiarly  known  hy  the  name  of  Dauier,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  builds  his  nest,  literally  daubing  it  all 
over,  so  as  to  make  it  watei'proof, and  quite  a stTOng strncture.  "I 
watched,"  says  P.  H.  Gosse,  "  with  much  interest  the  proceedings 
of  a  Dauier  in  building  her  mad-cell ;  it  is  a  pretty  species"  (Pe- 
lopsua  flavipea).  (Letters  from  Alabama,  1859.)  ^oth  of  these 
insects  are  endowed  with  formidable  powers  of  stinging,  and  yet 
but  little  more  dreaded  tlian  the  Gallinipper,  a  very  large  mos- 
quito, quite  common  in  the  South  and  West  The  termisusnally 
derived  from  gall  and  nip,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  first 
part  of  the  word  originated,  like  the  galliiagger  of  the  Exmoor 
dialect  (Gfrose),  from  the  provincial  expression  gallier,  which 
means  to  fight,  and  (/a^Hmerai,  a  great  fight.  An  English  traveller 
relates  how  a  huge,  brawny  deck-hand,  on  board  a  Mississippi 
steamer,  once  offered  to  lie  naked  on  deck,  and  endure  the  stings 
of  aU  the  mosquitoes  that  might  settle  on  him,  without  wincing, 
if  the  traveller  and  his  friends,  who  liad  wagered  large  sums  on 
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the  qnestion,  would  keep  off  the  galliuippers.  Ho  lay  there  several 
minutes,  covered  ivith  ravenous  insects,  and  amongtheni  several  of 
the  latter  species,  when  the  narrator,  to  test  his  powers  of  endur- 
ance, applied  the  horning  end  of  his  cigar  to  the  poor  fellow's 
bact.  He  jumped  np  with  a  terrific  oath,  oxelairaing:  "Did  you 
not  promise  to  keep  off  those  galKnippers  ?  " 

The  Bessian  Fly  (Ceeidomyia  destructor;  Say),  a  small  niidge, 
very  destructive  to  young  wheat,  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the 
popular  notion  that  it  was  first  imported  into  America  in  the 
straw-beds  of  Hessian  soldiers,  enlisted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment during  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  certain  that  the  insect 
first  appeai-ed  on  Staten  Island,  and  in  IIM  in  "Virginia,  thus 
making  its  way  gradually  over  the  whole  country ;  but  its  precise 
mode  of  introduction  can  now  no  longer  be  positively  aeceiiained. 
The  Midget  of  Canada  and  some  of  the  Northern  States,  is  the 
i5«Mrf./^of  Enrope,  as  Moth  is  in  the  United  States  commonly  re- 
stricted to  the  domestic  pest,  while  the  night-flying  Lepidoptera 
are  en-oneously  called  Butterflies,  and  the  Coleoptera  Bugs.  En- 
glish writers  are  apt  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  American  habit 
of  calling  their  beetles  bugs,  but  forget  their  own  great  poef  s  lines ; 

"  Let  me  flap  this  hug  with,  gilded  wings, 
This  painted  child  of  ditt,  that  stinks  and  stings." 
{Pope-) 

We  speak  thus  of  May-bugs  and  June-bugs,  of  G-olden  Bugs  and 
even  of  Lightning-Bugs,  instead  of  fireflies,  and  the  only  bug  of 
English  usage  (Oimex)  passes,  in  the  South  especially,  under  its 
Spanish  name  of  Chinch,  bronght  from  the  West  Indies.  "Gkint- 
ses  (so  buggs  are  by  the  Wegroea  and  by  some  others  called,  in  Ja- 
maica)." (John  Southall,  A  Treatise  of  Buggs,  London,  173^) 

Persons  of  great  wealth  and  distinction  are  irreverently  called 
Big  Bii-gs,  and  "I-street,  in  Washington,"  is  thus  said  to  "be  in- 
habited by  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  other  big  bugs."  J.  0. 
Neal  makes  a  nice  distinction  when  he  says  of  a  rich  man  with- 
out social  impprtance:  "He  is  one  of  your  big  bugs,  with  more 
money  than  sense."    (Gharcoal  Sketches,  III.,  p.  111'.) 

The  word  "stag"  is  very  rarely  used  in  America,  de&r  being 
almost  tmivereally  employed  for  the  pni'pose;  the  Stag-Beetle 
(Lucanus)  of  England  also  re-appears  hei'e  as  Ho^-nbug  ;  the  small 
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beetle  wliieh  lives  and  feeds  upon  peaae  as  Peabug,  and  the  Gferman 
Pete  Keffer  (Petz-Mfei)  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  Americanized 
by  a  tliird  metamorphosis  into  Pinchittg,  wliile  the  larva  of  the 
ant-lion  is,  in  Virginia,  called  Soodlebug. 

The  honey-bee  is,  of  course,  a  European  importation,  and  was 
early  Ituown  to  the  Indiana  as  the  white  man's  fiy,  because  it 
generally  preceded  even  the  iirst  settlers  of  the  new  race.  The 
only  truly  native  honey-mabers  ai-e  the  burly,  dozing  iumUe- 
bees  of  several  species,  of  which  E.  W-  Emerson  sings : 

"  Wlien  tlie  Southera  wind  in  May-days 
"With  a  net  of  stining  liaze 
Silvers  tlio  liorizon  wall, 
Anil  witli  softness  touching  aH, 
Tints  tlie  liuman  countenance 
With  a  color  of  romance. 
And,  inflislng  subtle  heats, 
Turns  the  Bod  txi  violela 
Thou,  in  sunny  sol  t  des 
Bover  of  the    n  lerwoods 
The  green  sine  dost  d   plice 
With  thy  nel  ow  breezy    a  s 

Etymologists  generally  see  u  the  j  ame  th  (  ek  BofA^vXioi, 
and  refer  it,  moreover,  to  the  nime  of  the  j,enu8  Bnmhits,  to 
which  the  insect  belongs  1 1  Scotl  m  1  the  =io  md  of  the  bee  is 
called  bumming,  and  hence  the  ]  laect  was  Sist  called  Bum-iee, 
and  then  Bumik-hee,  the  second  5  having  been  produced  by 
eduction.  The  name  thus  written  oecnrs  already  in  Barham  in 
the  line,  "Black  Beetles  and  Bumble  Bees,  Bluebottle  Flies" 
{T!ie  Knight  and  the  Lady),  and  the  German  verb  bummeln 
strengthens  the  theory.  Nevertheless,  a  fallacions  opinion  is  en- 
tertained that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Sumble  Bee,  connected 
with  the  German  word  for  it,  which  is  Summel,  and  derived  from 
the  Scotch  hummel,  which  originally  means  hornless,  and  makes 
Immmd-cmo  a  cow  without  horns,  but  in  this  case  implies  the 
want  of  a  sting.  Both  terms  are  in  use  in  the  United  States,  the 
latter  especially  in  the  South. 

Another  native  insect  is  the  Squash-Bug  (Coreus  tristis),  a 
common  species,  so  called  because  of  its  destructive  power  in  eat- 
ing the  vines  of  squashes  and  melons ;  the  TumUe-bwg  {Oanthon 
17* 
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loMs)  akin  to  tlio  sacred  scarabieus  of  the  Egyptians,  who  so  indna- 
trioualy  rolls  his  balls  of  dung  on  dusty  roada  and  lonely  paths ; 
the  Sand-jlea  or  Sand-hopper  (Orchestra),  dwelling  ou  the  soa- 
coast  of  Long  Island  and  other  sandy  places,  where  he  diverts 
children  by  his  sadden  and  energetic  leaps,  by  which  he  tries  to 
escape  pnrsuit;  and  the  Seed-tich,  a  minute  and  noxious  Ixodes, 
which  burrows  in  the  skin,  and  produces  often  veiy  serions  incon- 
Tenience.  The  whole  company  is  designated  by  the  poet  above  as 
"  sandfleas,  junkies,  and  greenheads."  The  Seed-tick  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  same  insect  as  the  hated  Jigger  or  Ghigre,  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  has  derired  its  name  from  the  genuine  CMco  of  the 
West  Indies  {Pulex  peneti-ans),  but  does  not,  like  the  latter,  cause 
torment  by  depositing  its  eggs  under  the  skin  of  the  feet,  partic- 
ularly the  toes,  which  often  prodiiceeqnite  formidable  soi-es.  They 
are  so  numerous  and  perpetually  present  in  the  South,  that  they 
have  their  changing  nomenclature  according  to  age.  "  The  first 
season  they  are  called  Seed-tic^^s,  the  next  year  they  become 
Tearling-iic\s,  and  the  thii-d,  Old-iiiiks."  (P.  H.  Gosse,  Letters 
[from  Alahma,  p.  S30.) 

Plants  have  the  privilege  in  every  country  on  earth  of  appear- 
ing in  a  doiible  character:  with  a  scientific  name,  useful,  but 
known  only  to  the  botanist,  and  with  a  homely  name,  famihar  to 
all,  and  generally  derived  from  some  peculiarity  of  form  or  color, 
or  some  medicinal  virtue,  ascribed  to  them  from  experience,  or, 
more  frequently,  from  superstition.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  gen- 
erally the  case  in  America  than  in  Europe,  because  the  first  set- 
tlers were  rarely  acquainted  with  botanical  names,  and,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  very  careful  observers  of  eveiy  new  tree  or  shrub, 
flower  or  root,  they  met,  always  expecting  to  make  some  valuable 
discovery,  when  they  did  not  apprehend  a  new  danger.  Thus  they 
were  naturally  led  to  name  new  plants  from  those  features  in 
their  appearance  that  stnick  them  most  forcibly,  or  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  could  make  them  useful.in  the  field  or  the 
house. 

The  lierls  of  the  land  suffer  under  the  unfortunate  tendency 
Americans  have  to  softeh  initial  vowels  by  an  additional  y,;  m 
they  say  year  for  ear,  and  even  y^re  for  here,  chiefly  in  Maryland 
and  southward,  so  they  also  say  over  a  wider  region,  yarh  very 
generally  for  herb,  and  yarl-tm  is  a  very  common  article,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  New  England  States.  "  Then  we  had  an  Erie  Eailroad 
'eplendid  breakfast:'  bei^i-coffee,  yerlMa,  leather-steak,  and 
rain-water  milk."  (New  York  Tribune,  Januaiy  33,  1871.) 
That  article  of  tea  ie  altogether  a  great  mystery  in  the  United 
States.  While  their  fast  clippers  bring  fresh  teas  in  enormous 
qnantities,  and  the  new  railway  from  the  Pacific  enables  the  best 
qnaUties  to  reach  the  great  markets  in  still  shorter  time  after  the 
crop  has  been  gathered,  Americans  drink  perhaps  a  greater  variety 
of  decoctions  under  the  name  Of  tea  than  any  other  nation.  It 
was  a  great  puzzle  to  benevolent  ladies,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  late  Civil  War,  tried  to  make  themselves  useful  iu  tending 
and  nursing  the  wounded  soldiers.  The  question, "  Will  you  have 
a  cup  of  tea  ?"  was  very  apt  to  elicit  the  eonnter-question, "  What 
kind  of  tea  have  you  got  ?  sage- or  sass- or  store-tea  ?"  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  store-tea  was  all  over  the  interior  of  the  country 
the  name  for  genuine  tea,  or  at  least  such  as  is  sold  under  that 
title  in  "  stores."  Tay,  however,  they  pronounced  it,  the  Irish  of 
Swift— 

"  And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they 
Lilce  females  o'er  their  morning  tea," 

whenever  they  wero  Southerners,  following  here  also  the  good 
old  English  custom,  derived  from  the  Chinese — 

"  Here,  tliou  great  Amra,  wliom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  (aJie,  and  sometimes  tea." 

[Pope.) 

Sage-tea  and  Mint-tea  were,  of  coarse,  familiar  to  all  nurses, 
and  Sass-tea,  made  itself  known  as  Sassafras-tea.,  a  decoction 
made  of  the  tender  shoots  and  the  roots  of  a  laurel  (Sassafras  offi- 
cinale), the  bark  of  which  has  an  esceedingly  pleasant  iaste  and 
fragrance,  and  valuable  medicinal  pi-operti^.  8pice-te&  is,  in  like 
manner,  made  from  another  laurel  common  at  the  South,  the 
spice-bush  (Lauras  benzoin;  Linn.),  the  bark  of  which  is  very 
spicy  and  much  valued  in  fever,  whence  it  is  also  known  as  Fever- 
itusJi.  Under  the  former  namo  it  appears  in  W.  C.  Bryant's  lines— 

"  TMa  tangled  tliicket  on  tiie  haul;  above 
Thy  hasin,  how  the  waters  keep  it  green ! 
There  Oie  spwe-iusJi  lifts 
Her  leafy  lances."  {The  Fountain.) 
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JfTSej/-te&  (Ceaoothua  amerieana)  is  known  to  Ifew  Jersey  only, 
and  Bohea-tea,  means  a  dark  tea  made  of  every  other  plant  and 
herb  in  American-only  not  of  the  Chinese  ehrub  known  by  that 
name.  Souih-sea-tea,  or  Topon  (Ilex  vomitoria)  occurs  North 
and  South,  and,  in  spite  of  its  formidable,  scientific  name,  makes 
a  pleasant  and  slightly  intoxicating  tea^at  least  so  say  the  people 
of  North  Carohna,  in  whose  State,  it  is  indigenous.  They  dry  the 
leaves  by  a  slow  heat  and  then  make  an  infusion  of  it,  which  may 
be  qnite  palatable,  as  the  plants  belong  to  the  same-family  from 
which,  in  Peru,  the  famoaa  Mat^-tea  is  prepared.  Even  distant 
Labrador  is  called  upon  to  aid  in  furnishing  a  variety  of  the 
favorite  beverage ;  at  leaet  in  the  Northwest  they  have  a  tea  called 
Mash-Tea.,  and  another  eaUed  Labrador-im,  made  from  two  plants 
(Ledum  palustre  and  Ledum  latifolinm),  the  leaves  of  which 
possess  moderate  narcotic  qualities,  and  are  said  to  fnriiish  a 
pleasant  infusion.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Union,  in  Texas,  New 
MeKico,  and  the  adjoining  territories,  Santa  FS-te^  is  popular, 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant  which  has  the  modest  merit  of  look- 
ing like  the  tea-shrub  (Alstonia  theaformis),  although  the  likeness 
does  not  extend  to  taste  or  flavor.  In  the  Far  West,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  grows  a  shrub  known  as  Jied  Root,  which 
produces  a  tea  not  unlike  the  genuine  article,  and  is  said,  Mie  the 
latter,  to  "  cheer  and  not  inebriate."  The  sarsaparilla  of  the  United 
States  is  not  the  Mexican  plant  (smilax)  with  its  tea  and  other 
far-famed  prepai-ations,  but  a  variety  of  the  ginseng  plant,  an  Aralia 
and  other  herbs,  used  as  substitutes.  Teas  are  made,  besides,  from 
balm  and  elder  blossoms,  catnip  and  pennyi-oyal,  horehonnd  and 
snakeroot  (ludiei-ously  written  SMcrut  by  Signer  Boccone,  Kayo, 
1698).  mttajiy  (Cunila  mariana)  also  furnishes  a  tea,  and,  as  it  is 
apt  to  glow  plentifully  in  its  localities,  there  is  a  popular  notion 
that,  when  one  has  been  found,  its  leaves  will  point  out  the  direc- 
tion of  others. 

Another  preparation  of  vegettublee  appears  in  almost  as  great  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  certainly  contains  as  many  different  pro- 
ducts; this  is  the  famous  sauce,  pronounced  generally  sass,  but 
in  Pennsylvania  ^os.  The  term  itself  is  old,  and  already  in  Forby 
and  other  glossaries  quoted  as  meaning,  vegetables  eaten  with 
flebh-nieat.  But  America  has  given  it  a  fai-  more  extended  use- 
fulness than  It  ever  had  in  England,  and  whilst  at  home  it  has 
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almost  eveiywhere,  except  in  Norfolk  and  a  few  ontlying  districts, 
giYen  way  to  the  modern  terms  of  "  garden-stuff "  and  "  garden- 
ware,"  it  has  held  its  own  altogether  in  the  New  England  States. 
In  the  Southern  States  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  unknown, 
and  its  place  supplied  hy  ffreens.  B.  Beverley,  uevei-theless,  used 
it  in  speaking  of  Virginia:  "Eoots,  herbs,  vine-fniits  and  salad- 
flowers,  they  diah  up  in  vai-ions  ways,  and  find  them  very  delicious 
sauce  to  their  meats,  hoth  roasted  and  boiled,  fresh  and  salt" 
{History  of  Virginia^  p.  217.)  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  Oreen 
Sauce  for  vegetables,  and  hence  the  Southern  usage,  which  per- 
niit%  even  in  the  best  society,  the  appearance  of  Bacon  and  Greens. 
"You  shall  have  horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear,"  wrote  John 
Eandolph  of  Eoauoke  to  J.  K.  Paulding,  the  novelist,  "  iaeon  and 
greens,  Virginia  fai-e,  and  help  me  make  hay  in  the  finest  meadows 
in  the  world."  The  8ass  of  New  England  is  scientifically  spoken 
of  as  Long  Sauce,  when  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  the  hke  are 
referred  to,  and  as  Shori,iSimce,  if  onions  are  meant,  and  otlier 
hnlbs;  but  the  variety  of  sauces  generally  far  eclipses  even  Ude's 
historic  boast,  that  he  could  invent  a  new  sauce  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  W.  Irving,  therefore,  already  speaks  admiringly  of  a  vener- 
able dame,  "  deeply  stilled  in  the  mystery  of  making  apple-sweet- 
meats, long  sauce,  and  pumpkhi  pies."  (Knickerbocker,  History 
of  Mw  York,  p.  §34.)  The  word  is  need  as  a  verb  also,  so  that 
N.  Hawthorne  conld  write,  "  He  was  a  bright-eyed  man,  but 
wofully  pined  away,  which  was  not  more  than  natural  if,  as  some 
people  af&rmed,  his  ordinary  diet  was  fog,  morning  mist,  and  a 
slice  of  the  densest  cloud  within  his  reach,  sauced  with  moonshine, 
whenever  he  could  get  it"  {The  Great  Oarlunde.)  Then  aros§ 
the  aova.  sauc&man,  the  green-gi-ocer  of  other  lands,  of  whom  th4 
same  author  speaks  thus:  "Behind  comes  a  sauceman,  driving  a 
wagon  fuU  of  new  potatoes,  green  ears  of  corn,  beets,  carrots; 
turnips,  and  summer  squashes."  (27(3  ToU-Gatlierei's-Day.)  By 
a  natural  transition  the  sharp,  spicy  character  of  ordinary  sauce, 
with  its  origin  in  the  Latin  term  for  salt,  was  transferred  to  an 
impudent,  sharp  reply,  and  the  person  gifted  with  the  power  of 
readily  giving  them  was  called  sancy.  Thus  satice,  or  in  Yankee 
speech,  sass,  has  the  same  meaning  of  abuse  or  impudenco  of 
speech,  which  Halhwell  already  gives  to  the  term  in  older  times. 
J.  H.  Lowell  writes  it  his  own  way  in  the  lines — - 
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"  or  all  the  aarm  that  I  can  call  to  mind, 
England  does  make  the  most  unpleasant  kind — " 

(malmu  Papers.  I.,  p.  58.) 

■while  J.  0.  Neal  uses  the  more  common  form:  "I've  a  good  mind 
to  strike  and  be  sassy,"  and  "Don't  give  me  none  of  your  sass, 
for  I  don't  mind  sass."  {Charcoal  Sketches.)  Tlie  term  is,  of 
course,  not  of  American  origin ;  sauce  is  to  this  day  used  in  Essex 
(England)  not  only  in  precisely  the  same  meaning  of  garden-stuff, 
bnt  also  coiTupted  there  into  sarce  and  sass,  with  the  meaning  of 


The  American  continent  abounds  in  a  number  of  undergi-onnd 
plants,  which  are  freqnently  made  arailable  for  some  useful  pur- 
pose, as  the  eariy  settlers  learned  it  from  the  Indians.  Snch  is 
the  common  Putty-Root  (Apleetrum  hyemale),  more  generally 
known  by  its  familiar  name  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  it  owes  to 
the  pair  of  tuberous  roots  always  found  together,  though  belonging 
to  the  growth  of  different  years.  The  plant  is  an  op;f  if  in  Greek, 
and  was  in  Arabic  called  idinqut-al-salib  (Testiculisvalpi8),from 
which  the  English  8alep  is  derived.  The  latter,  a  beverage  made 
from  the  powdered  root  of  the  Orchis,  called  in  England  the  Bed- 
handed  Orchis,  with  sugar  and  milk,  was  formerly  much  sold  in 
stalls  at  London  at  an  early  morning  hour.  It  is  now  almost 
forgotten,  haying  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  cup  offered  at 
modern  coffee- stalls,  but  even  Chai-les  Lamb  still  mentions  the 
bowl  of  salep.  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  318.)  The  Alum-moi 
^Heuchera  americana),  so  called,  on  account  of  its  astinngent 
qualities,  used  to  be  formerly  much  used  by  herb-doctors,  and  has 
not  yet  entirely  been  abandoned,  as  the  Pleurisy-voai  (Asclepias 
taberosa)  is  used  as  a  mild  tonic  and  stimulant  The  Blood-root 
(Sanguinaria  canadensis)  has  its  name  from  the  blood-red  juice  of 
its  root,  bnt  is  perhaps  more  generaUy  known  by  its  Indian  name 
ot  Puccoon,  of  which  E,  Beverley  already  reports:  "They  have 
the  j?Mtfe<?OK,  with  which  the  Indians  used  to  paint  themselves  red, 
and  the  enmach  and  sassafras,  which  make  a  deep  yellow."  {His- 
tory of  Yvrginia,  p.  338.)  The  Bowman's  root  (Gilleuia  trifoli- 
ata)  is  in  like  manner  better  known  aS  Indian  Physic,  "a  species 
of  American  ipecac,  and  frequently  used  as  a  vomit"  {S.  Kerche- 
val,  History  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  p.  338);  "though,"  he 
adds,  "more  frequently  a  decoction  of  walnut-bark,  which,  when 
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used  for  a  purge,  was  peeled  downwards,  -when  used  for  a  Tomit  it 
was  peeled  upward8."(l)  Bread-root  (Psoralea  esculenta)  is  the 
well-deeeryed  name  of  a  beet-like  plant  growing  abundantly  in  the 
Rooky  Mountains,  and  exceeding  not  unfrequently  twenty  inches 
in  circumference.  The  white  pulpy  substance  within  is  full  of  fari- 
naceous matter,  and  furnishes  a  most  palatable  and  nutritious 
bread.  It  has  also  the  name  of  Indian  Turnip,  haying  been  long 
used  by  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
variety  of  it  (Camassia  esculenta)  that  of  Kamas-Root,  the 
support  of  the  Digger  Indians,  while  the  early  Fi-ench  hunters 
called  it  Pomme  Blanche,  or  Pomim  des  Prairies;  hut  it  must  be 
held  carefully  distinct  from  another  Indian  Turnip  (Arum  tri- 
phyllum),  the  root  of  which  is  acrid,  and,  when  ft'esh,  highly  poison- 
ous. Oneof  the  thousand  pretended  remedies  forthatdreadafflic- 
tion,  the  cancer,  is  drawn  from  a  yellowish  plant  (Orobancho)  found 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  hence  called  Cawc^-root. 
The  PiraJfc-root  (Spigelia  marilandica)  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
Maiyland,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  grows  far  to 
the  South,  and  is  quite  generally  known  aa  Carolina  Pink  also— 
a  plant  bearing  very  beautiful  flowers,  and  having  great  medicinal 
powers  as  a  purgative  and  a  vermifuge.  The  various  plants  which 
furnish,  in  so-called  Siiake-mots,  an  antidote  against  snake-bites, 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  snakes.  The 
Stone-Root  (Collinsonia  canadensis),  the  flowers  of  which  have  an 
odor  like  lemons,  is  also  known  as  Rich  Weed  from  this  fragrance ; 
it  is  much  used  in  family  practice  as  a  diuretic,  and  is  said  to 
enter  largely  into  the  manufh,cture  of  fiishionable  stomachics. 
The  Wldshey-toot  suggests  its  purpose  by  its  name.  It  is  a  cactus, 
growing  on  the  sandy  hills  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  similar  dis- 
tricts fai-ther  South,  and  known  to  the  Indians  as  IKeoke.  The 
latter  dig  up  the  root,  slice  it,  chew  the  pieces,  and  swallow  the 
juice,  which  has  a  iiowerful  intoxicating  effect.  "  Our  men  had 
found  some  Whiskey  Plants,  and  Jack,  having  long  been  with 
the  Indians,  taught  them  at  once  how  to  use  the  delightful  ti'easure : 
in  a  few  hours  they  were  not  only  meny,  but  wild  as  devils,  and 
we  had  to  guard  the  corral  ourselves  all  night,  for  they  were 
utterly  unconscious  of  what  they  were  doing."  {Across  the 
Isthmus.) 
The  Mandrake,  of  Europe  has  a  uamesaTie  on  this  continent, 
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which,  however,  is  a  very  different  plant  (Podophyllum  pclbatum). 
H.  T.  Tuckcrman  tells  us  that  there  lived  in  Medford  (Massachu- 
setts), more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Jane  Tun-ell,  who  wrote : 

"  The  blushing  peacb  and  glossy  plum  there  lies, 
And  with  the  inandro^  tempt  your  hands  and  eyes." 

{Aineriea  and  her  Commentators,  p.  33,) 

The  same  plant  is,  outside  of  New  England,  generally  known 
as  May  apple,  and  thus  described  in  the  lines  of  an  American 
poet: 

"  Mysterious  plant,  that  nurse  a  luscious  fruit, 
The  star,  transformed  by  sununei's  sultry  air, 
And  in  the  fibres  of  the  long,  slim  root, 

A  potent  medicine  beai' ; 
While  in  eacli  shield,  which  the  pure  blossom  hides 
So  carefully,  a  poisonous  death  resides." 

( W.  L.  ShoBmaMr.) 

The  same  term  of  May-Apple  is  not  unfreqnently  applied  to  a 
large,  gbbulai-  excrescence  produced  by  the  sting  of  a  wasp  on  the 
miniature  flowers  of  the  Swamp  Honeysuckle  (Azalea  mediflora), 
and,  on  account  of  its  frequent  occurrence,  occasionally  to  the 
shrnb  itself. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  word  Goober  or  Giiier  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  geographical  division  of  the  country,  as  Quber 
is  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  Hanesa  (How-ea)  country,  where 
the  nut  abounds,  and  the  Haussa  language  is  in  extensive  use  in 
trade.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  a  kind  of  chocolate  is 
made  of  the  nut ;  in  others  it  serves,  when  parched  and  beaten 
with  sugar,  as  a  dessert-sweetmeat;  while  in  England  it  is  not 
only  eaten,  but  used  to  furnish  a  valuable  and  palatable  oil. 

The  potato,  from  the  Spanish  batata,  appears  in  the  United 
States  almost  uniformly  as  the  Irish  Potato,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  native  Sweet  or  Carolina  potato  (Batatis  edulis),  akin  to  the 
convolvulus,  and  so  called  by  Linn6.  It  has,  however,  given  rise 
to  the  familiar  phrase  of  Small  Potatoes,  applied  in  derision  to 
anything  mean  or  petty.  It  is  the  agricultural  slang-word  op- 
posed to  Some  PumpMns.  "  Give  me  an  honest  old  soldier  for  the 
Presidency — whether  "Whig  or  Democrat — and  I  will  leave  your 
small-potato  politicians   and  pettifoggiEg  lawyers  to  tlioso  wlio 
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iffe  willing  to  submit  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation  to  snch 
bands."  (M"ew  York  Herald.)  "All  our  American  poets  are  but 
small  potatoes  compared  with  Brj'ant,"  says  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  poet,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  In  New  England, 
where  potatoes  are  not  as  easily  raised  as  in  more  favored  regions, 
the  phrase  is  occasionally  strengthened  by  an  intensifying  addi- 
tion. A  Yankee  sajs ;  "Small  potatoes— tsw  in  a  hill— the  bills 
fur  apart — and  a  gra-ate  way  to  go  and  dig  'era."  (Hon.  J.  H. 
Trumbull) 

Among  peculiar  plants  of  this  kind  must  be  noticed  also  the 
Groundnut  (Arachis  hypogaea),  which  has  the  strange  habit  of 
bnrying  its  pods  undergronud  after  flowering,  in  order  to  ripen  its 
nuts.  Hence  it  is  also  known  as  Sarthnut,  while  its  most  common 
name  at  the  South,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  is  Peamif, 
from  the  pea-like  pod  and  seed.  Among  the  negroes  in  Florida  it 
iSj  moreover,  known  as  Finders,  while  iu  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina it  re-appears  as  Gooher,  or  Gooberpease,  and  is  as  sucb  even 
quoted  in  market  reports. 

The  Gowpea  is  a  genuine  pea,  and  cultivated  largely  for  the 
same  purposes  as  clover.  In  Oregon  the  Chinook  Indiana  live 
largely  on  an  edible  bulb  called  Wapatoo  {Sagittaria  eagittifolia), 
which  is  called  TuJc-hat  in  their  native  dialect,  while  another  root 
of  the  same  distant  region  is  the  Thisile-Toot,  mentioned  by 
Gfeorge  &ibba. 

By  the  side  of  these  undergi-ound  plants  peculiar  to  the  Union, 
there  are  numerous  berries  known  here  under  new  or  newly-ap- 
plied names,  of  which  some  assume  quite  an  importance  as  com- 
mercial articles.  Such  are,  for  instance,  Oranierries  (Oxyeoccua 
macrocarpua),  a  different  variety  from  that  common  in  Eul^Dpe, 
and  largely  cultivated  for  the  market.  They  were  noticed  already 
by  Captain  John  Smith,  though  not  approved  of;  for  E.  B.  Bever- 
ley tells  us  ^&i  cranberries  "  sax  of  a  lively  red  when  gathered 
and  kept  in  water,  and  make  very  good  tarts.  I  believe  these  are 
the  berries  which  Captain  Smith  compared  to  the  English  goose- 
berries, and  called  Raw  comens,  having  perhaps  seen  them  only 
on  the  buabeSj  where  they  are  always  very  sower."  {History  of 
Virginia,  p.  114.)  The  Tree-Cranberry  (Viburnum  opulus),  also 
known  aa  Cramp-Bark,  is  not  equal  to  the  former,  but  much 
relished  by  lumberers  in  Northern  regions,  who  cook  fcbem  witli 
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molasses  ;  they,  played  quite  a  prominGnt  part  m  tlie  accountB  of 
Arnold's  expedition.  A  third  cranberry  (Vibumma  lentago)  gives 
only  a  email,  shrivelled  fmit,  which  is  known  as  Cowberry,  and 
brought  to  the  market  in  Massachusetts  and  Canada,  mixed  with 
many  little  stems,  very  much  like  raisins,  and  quite  insipid.  The 
French  Canadians,  however,  are  fond  of  them,  and  eaU  them 
censes.  The  Service-Berry,  called  by  Sit  G«orge  Simpson  "a 
sort  of  cross  between  the  cranberry  and  the  black  euiTant,"  is  the 
fmit  of  a  shrub  (Amelanchier  canadensis),  which  is  also  called 
ShadiusJi  (see  Shad),  and  eaten  either  alone  or  mixed  with  pem- 
mican.  General  T.  P.  Meagher  says  of  it :  "The  tel-am.^,  or  ser- 
vice-ierry,  abounding  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  has  a  dull,  sweet 
taste,  the  richness  of  which  makes  most  people  in  this  region  fond 
of  them.  The  Indians  gather  and  dry  large  quantities,  and  when 
properly  prepared  and  cooked,  they  are  very  palatable  and  whole- 
some. They  grow  upon  a  bush  varying  from  two  to  twelve  feet 
high,  but  seldom  exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is 
very  hard  and  tough,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Indians,  who  dis- 
play gi-eat  skiU  in  straightening  it  out  for  arrows  and  ramrods." 
{Rides  througlh  Montana.)  In  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
Service-Berry  is  quite  common,  the  shrub  grows  to  the  size  of  a 


The  Partridge-Berry  (Mitchella  repens  and  Gaultheiia  pro- 
cumbens),  is  the  name  of  two  very  different  plants,  of  which  the 
former  (Mitchella)  is  tasteless,  while  the  latter  is  equally  bright 
in  color  but  pleasant  to  the  palate.  In  the  Ifew  England  States 
and  in  Canada  it  is  often  called  tioin-ierry,  hoxa.  its  nniformly 
double  scarlet-berry,  while  in  Eaton's  Botany  this  name — and  fly- 
honeysuckle — is  given  as  the  English  name  of  Xylostenm  cilia- 
tum,  and  the  Xylosteum  solonis  is  called  the  swamp  twin-berry. 
(S.  S.  Haldeman.)  N.  Ilawthome  says  of  it,  that  "  The  forest 
offered  her  Xhs~  partridge-ierries,  the  growth  of  tlie  preceding 
autumn,  but  ripening  only  in  spring,  and  now  red  as  drops  of 
blood  upon  the  withered  leaves."  {Scarlet  Letter.)  It  has  a  rich 
aromatic  flavor  and  odor,  which  is  made  nae  of  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  odor,  though  it  is  curious  that  in  such  cases  the  odor  of 
the  inner  bark  of  the  bla<ik  birch  (Betula  lenta)  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  partridge-berries.  It  is  also  known  as 
c]iei}uer-\>Givj,  and  in  New  England  oeoaaionally  as  c/ut^-ben-y. 
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Dm-lmries  (Eubus  canadeusis)  differ  from  the  English  variety  in 
color,  being  black,  ajid  utterly  unlike  dewdrops,  which  the  Eng- 
lish ben-ies  represent  by  a  white,  wax-Ukecovei'ing;  theygi-owona 
low,  trailing  blaekberry,  while  the  black  raspben-y  itself  (Eubus 
occidentalis)  is  more  generally  known  as  JVn'mSfe-berry,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  thimble.  Bilberries,  a  corruption'of  blueberries, 
are  here  aa  in  England  only  another  name  for  whortleberries,  and 
the-same  to  which  Shakespeare  refers  in  the  line — 

"  There  pinch  the  maids  aa  hhie  as  UU)&rry'' 

It  is,  however,  maintained,  that  here  also  the  variety  is  not  the 
same  as  the  English,  but  belongs  to  the  division  Suvaccinitiin. 
They  are  great  favorites  with  American  poets,  and  E.  W.  Emerson 
sings  of  them : . 

"  Auglit  ttnsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  nevei  seen, 
But  violcfs  and  bUberry  1)6118, 
Maple  sap  and  daffodils." 

(Tim  Humble  Bee.) 

With  this  exception  the  term  huckleberry  has  entirely  superseded 
the  old  form  of  whortleberry^  even  when  the  latter  spelling  is  still 
retained.  This  is  quite  natural,  as  the  old  English  term  whort, 
meaning  a  small  blackberry  (Halliwell),  is  now  qnite  obsolete. 
Fields  in  which  they  grow  abundantly  are  in  New  England  fre- 
quently called  pastures,  and  to  this  custom  J.  E.  Lowell  alludes 
when  he  says :  "  The  greater  part  of  what  is  now  Cambridgeport, 
was  then,  in  the  uative  dialect,  a  ImcMeberry  pasture."  Very  dif- 
ferent is  the  so-called  chohe-herry,  in  reality  the  fruit  of  a  low 
apple-tree  (Pyrus  arbutifoHa),  and  deserving  its  name  as  fully  as 
the  choke-cherry  (Prunus  boi'ealis),  with  which  it  shares  remai-ka- 
ble  astringent  qualities, 

Baylerries  are  gathered  ft-om  a  plant  called  was-myrtle  (Myri- 
ea  cerifera),  because  its  fragrant  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  myr- 
tle, have  an  odor  like  tha£  of  the  bay ;  when  boiled  down  they  give 
a  fragrant  green  wax,  which  is  used  in  ruaking  candles  and  for 
other  purposes.  Hach  berries  or  Pompion  berries,  on  the  contrary, 
are  obtained  from  a  shrub,  which  at  times  reaches  nearly  the  size 
of  a  tree  (Oeltis  occidentalis),  and  are  sweet  and  edible,  not  nn- 
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like  so-called  bird-chenies.  The  queen  of  them  aU  ie  said  £o  be 
the  lovely,  creeping  snowUrry  (Ohiogenes  hispidula),  whose  long 
delicate  sprays  trail  over  the  bare  rock  and  moss,  bearing  a  fresh 
white  beiT.'y,  lai-ger  than  the  small,  pointed  leaves;  althougli others 
give  the  prize  to  the  spice-ierry,  the  "Uttle,  creeping  wMergreen, 
with  its  scarlet  beiTies."  (Mrs.  TraU,  The  Canadian  Orusoes, 
p.  175.) 

Among  the  so-called  weeds,  we  meet  with  the  familiar  Stnd- 
weed  of  England,  refei-red  to  by  Tennyson  in  the  line— 
"  The  fragile  Mndweedi  bells  and  bryony  rings"-— 

which,  here  as  in  England,  designates  the  varieties  of  Convolvulus, 
while  the  Black  Bryony  (Tamns)  is  called  ilack  bindweed,  and 
the  Smilas  rough  UndioeeA  (Loudon).  Bugle-weed  (Lycopus  vir- 
ginicns)  is  the  name  of  a  plant  more  commonly  known  as  Virginia 
hoarbound,  and,  in  the  South  especially,  highly  esteemed  in  affec- 
tions of  the  chest ;  it  is  taken  as  a  tea  or  made  up  in  candy.  The 
Carpet-tveed  (MoUugo)  is  appropriately  so  called,  as  it  covei-s  the 
ground,  even  in  cnltiyated  fields,  with  its  small,  spreading  branches 
as  with  a  close  carpet,  while  the  Iron-weed  (Vernonia  noveboro- 
censis)  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  tallest  weed  found  on  the  rich 
blue-grass  soil  of  Kentucky ;  at  the  Horth  it  is  more  generally 
known  as  FM-top.  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  aU  these  plants 
is  the  Jamesiotan-weed  (Datura  stramonium),  in  the  South  uni- 
formly called  Jimson^eed  or  Jimson  simply,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  ancient  town  of  Jamestown,  where  it  was  first  observed 
to  gi-ow  after  its  introdnction  from  the  West  Indies ;  since  then  it 
has  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  beautiful  flowers, 
with  their  nauseous  smell,  are  seen  on  every  river-bank  and  in 
every  low  pla«e.  E.  Beverley  says  of  it :  "  The  Jamestown-weed 
is  one  of  the  greatest  coolers  in  the  world.  It  being  an  early  plant, 
was  gathered  very  young  for  a  boiled  salad  by  some  of  the  soldiers, 
to  pacUy  the  troubles  of  bacon,  and  some  of  them  eat  plentifully 
of  it,  the  effect  of  which  was  a  very  pleasant  comedy ;  for  they 
turned  natural  fools  upon  it  for  several  days."  {History  of  Vir- 
ainia,  II.  p.,  110.)  Like  all  the  Daturas,  this  plant  also  has  cer- 
tain poisonous  properties,  which  medicine  employs  as  a  remedy 
against  asthma  and  similar  diseases ;  it  is  a  favorite  drug  with  wise 
old  women  among  the  negroes, /ampsfowra-^weei?  being  justly  held 
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to  be  one  of  the  most  cooling  applications  known  to  botanists. 
E,  Beyeiiey  derives  from  this  "  eoMness"  a  qnaint  hope  of  counter- 
acting its  poison :  "  Perhups,"  he  says,  "  this  was  the  same  herb 
that  Mark  Anthony's  army  met  with  in  his  reti-eat  from  the 
Parthian  waa-.  .  .  Wine,  as  the  story  says,  was  found  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  it,  which  is  litgly  enoiigh,  the  malignity  of  the  herb 
being  cold."  {History  of  Virginia,  p.  133.)  HariViaeh  is  the  an- 
poetical  name  familiarly  bestowed  upon  a  lowly  plant  (Spirea  to- 
mentosa),  growing  in  low  grounds  and  hearing  a  modest  biit 
comely  flower,  which  J.  E.  Lowell  mentions,  when  he  says,  "  Onr 
narrow  New  Bngjand  lanes,,  shut  in  by  bleak  stone  walls  on  either 
hand,  and  where  no  better  flowers  are  to  be  gathered  than  golden- 
rod  and  Jiardhack." 

Briers  is  the  familiar  name  of  all  ci-eepers  with  thoma  or 
prickles,  among  which  ranks  the  wild  i-aspberry,  as  well  as  the 
trailing  epinoue  brier  (Schrankia  imeinata),  which  is  so  initable, 
that  the  slightest  toiich  makes  the  leaflets  close  instantly.  Ifc  is 
also  known  as  the  Sensitive  Brier. 

The  Pickerel  Weed  (Pontideria  cordata)  owes  its  flahy  name  to 
the  superstitious  belief,  once  quite  genei-al  iu  England,  that  it  bred 
pickerel :  its  arrow-headed  leaves  and  spikes  of  blue  flowers  ai-e 
veiy  attractive  iii  standing  waters  throughoiit  the  Middle  States. 
The  Poke-weed  or  Pohe  simply  (Phytolacca  decandra)  is  one  of 
the  most  usefal  plants  of  the  South,  where  all  its  parts  are  profit- 
ably employed:  the  root  for  medicinal  purposes,  the  young  shoots 
for  the  table  after  the  manner  of  aspaa-agus,  and  the  berries  as  a 
favorite  dye  of  rich  purple  with  poor  people.  Poke-juice  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  beverages,  and  the  Poke-berry  as  food  for  birds, 
and  other  animals.  !From  its  great  popularity  the  weed  is  known 
by  a  vai'iety  of  names,  such  as  Po-cait,  the  Indian  name  in  Vir- 
ginia, from  wliich  Poke  is  derived,  as  Coeum  at  the  North,  and  as 
Garget  and  Pigeon-berry  in  New  England.  A  pecnllai'  nsefulness 
is  that  of  the  Bodn-weed  (Silphinm  laciniatum),  the  leaves  of 
which  are  supposed  to  point  nearly  North  and  South,  and  are 
hence  constantly  consulted,  especially  by  French  voyageurs  in  their 
journeys  across  praii'ies  without  landmarks.  The  weed  is  on  this 
acconnt  also  called  Compass-plant. 

To  the  same  class  of  plants  belong  a  few  others  not  designated 
as  weeds,  such  as  the  pretty  little  Bluets  {Oldenlandia  eaerulea). 
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a  delicate  little  herb,  wliich  in  early  spring  fills  the  wood  with  its 
tufts  of  pale-blue  flowera,  each  having  a  small  yellow  eye  in  the 
centi-e,  known  also  as  Quakers.  The  Blazing  Stars,  on  the  con- 
trary, represents  both  a  Colcliicum  and  a  medicinal  plant  (Alefcris 
farinosa),  which,  under  the  name  of  Devifa  Bit,  is  highly  esteemed 
in  the  West  for  its  virtnea,  known  to  the  Indians  from  of  old. 
The  Boneset  is  tbe  familiar  name  here  of  the  English  Thorough- 
wort  {Enpatorium  perfoliatam),  with  its  medicinal  properties,  like 
the  Flealane  (Erigeron  canadense),  whicTi  is  similai'ly  endowed 
and  largely  used  by  the  Shakers  in  their  well-known  preparations. 
Its  name  is  d-erived  from  the  English  fieabane,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated  by  the  word,  and  as  such  mentioned  already  by 
Bailey.  The  Shakers  use,  in  like  manner,  large  quantities  of  the 
Coolwort  (Tiarella  cordifolia)  and  of  the  Frostwort  (Oistus  cana- 
deueis) ;  it  derives  its  peculiar  name  from  the  beautiful  crystals  of 
ice  which  late  in  antumn  shoot  forth  from  the  cracked  bark  near 
the  root,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  frostwork.  Horse-nettle 
{Solanum  earolinense)  is  the  familiar  name  of  a  troublesome 
nettle,  a  low  weed,  which  in  the  Southern  States  is  almost  uni- 
versal,  and  in  fall  and  winter  covers  the  fields  with  its  bright  yel- 
low berries,  that  are  often  eaten  by  children,  and  cause  grave  incon- 
venience by  their  poisonous  qualities.  The  English  name  penny- 
royal has  in  America  been  transfen-ed  to  a  plant  resembling  the 
original  mint,  but  different  in  kind  (Hedeoma  pulegioides),  which 
has  not  only  a  similar  appearance  but  also  the  same  very  peculiar 
taste  and  odor.  Another  plant  resembling  the  pennyroyal  of  the 
Union,  is  known  as  Blue  Curls  (Triohostema  diohotomum),  from 
the  peciUiar  clustering  shape  and  deep  blue  color  of  its  flowers. 
They  resemble  in  this  the  Ladie^  Tresses  (Neottia  tortillis)  of 
the  Southern  States.  Aliany  Hemp  (Urtica  canadensis)  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  Albany  (New  York)  its  fibrous 
bark  was  once  quite  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp ; 
while  a  nettle  with  succulent,  semi-transparent  stems  is  called 
Oleartveed  (Pilea  pumila).  The  Hverlasting  (Gnaphalium),  >r 
Cudweed,  is  the  American  representative  of  the  Immortelle  of 
Europe  in  name  and  peculiarities;  "herb-doctors"  alone  ascribe 
the  name  to  a  pretended  virtue  of  the  herb  to  proloug  life  indefi- 
nitely. LamVs  Quarter  is  the  eqnally  quaint  name  of  an  herb 
(Ohenopodium  album)  once  supposed  to  be  of  special  excellency 
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for  young  lambs'  food,  rnaldng  them  rapidly  fit  for  the  table. 
Mad  Dog,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  same  early  daya  believed 
to  be  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  and  hence  so  called ;  a  more 
general  name  is  ShuU-cap  (Scutellai-ia  latenflora),  from  the 
shape  of  its  flowers,  the  calyx  of  Thich,  when  inverted,  looks 
like  a  helinet  yith  the  vizor  open.  The  Sitier-Siaeet  (Solanum  dul- 
camara), recently  chosen  as  the  title  of  a  volnnie  of  escellent  poeme 
by  J.  G.  Holland,  deserves  its  name  well,  as  the  taste  is  first  bitter 
and  then  sweet ;  it  is  a  beantifnl  plant,  often  large  enough  to  be- 
come almost  a  shrub,  and  famous  for  its  clusters  of  orange-colored 
shells  in  winter,  opening- like  a  corolla  around  the  crimson  berries. 
Grasses  abound  natnrally  in  a  conntry  of  which  so  small  a  part, 
is  as  yet  under  cultivation,  and  even  springs  up  volnntaTily  in 
richest  abundance  on  certain  soils.  Some  of  these  varieties, 
known  under  Prench  or  Spanish  names,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned; others  are  called  by  some  suggestive  term,  not  always 
meaning  the  same  thing  as  in  England,  Thus  Bear-Qrass  (Yuc- 
ca filamentosa),  common  by  the  side  of  little  streams  and  shady 
places,  is  not  a  grass  at  all,  but  a  lilaceous  plant,  and  has  a  much  ' 
better  claim  to  its  other  name  of  Silk-Grass,  from  the  silky  fila- 
ments that  appear  on  the  edges  of  its  leaves.  Blue-Grass  (Poa  com- 
pressa),  on  the  contrary,  is  a  well-known  and  most  valuable  grass, 
growing  richly  in  several  varieties  on  limestone  soil,  and  spring- 
ing up  voluntarily  aU  over  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky.  It  remains  green  for  the  larger  part  of  the  year, 
and  serves  to  raise  the  encfrmous  herds  of  superior  cattle  for 
which  those  States  are  famoiis.  Both  the  region  where  it  grows 
naturally  and  the  settlers  there  ai'e  known  as  Blue-  Grass  simply, 
and  hence  the  State  of  Kentucky  especially  is  often  thus  desig- 
nated. "The  Postmaster- General  has  restored  the  mails  on  the 
route  between  Louisville  and  Lexington.  It  does  not  speak  well 
for  the  condition  of  the  Blue-Grass  Region,  that  he  has  felt  war- 
ranted in  doing  this  only  on  assurances  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  that  troops  have  been  placed  along  the  line  for  the  protection 
of  the  man-agents."  (New  York  Tribune,  April  6,  1871,)  A 
distinction  is  sometimes,  qnite  unjustly,  made  between  lands  pro- 
ducing Blue-Grass,  and  the  comparatively  poor  land,  on  which 
grapevines  grow  wild,  and  which  is  hence  called  Grapevine  Land. 
Buffalo-Grass   (Sessleria   dactyloides)   and  Buffalo-Glover  have 
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already  been  mentioned,  in  connection  w ith  bnfEaloes,  from  whom 
they  derive  theii-  names.  Grama  or  fframma-Gsass  (Ohondrosium), 
abounds  in  the  Western  borders,  and  is  excellent  food  for  cattle. 
"In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  cattle  leave  the  high  ground  and 
go  to  the  river-botfcoms  for  water.  Abont  four  o'clock  they  go  back 
to  the  high  ground  and  graze  on  the  lich  gramma  and  bunclf-grassee 
until  night,  when  they  lay  down  on  the  wai-m,  sandy  soU  and  sleep 
until  next  morning."  {Grazing  on  the  Colorado,  1870.)  Bunch-. 
Grass  (Feetnca)  is  limited  to  the  plains  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Cow-Grass  is  a  plague  of  the  South,  being  a  very  free  grower  and 
quickly  oveiTunning  fields  in  which  it  has  once  taken  root,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  defy  all  efforts  at  destruction.  An  equal  nuisMce, 
as  far  as  crops  ai'e  concerned,  is  the  so-called  CcaS-Grasa  (Digita- 
ria)  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  but  it  makes  at  least  amends  by  its 
usefulness  as  hay,  in  which  form  it  cannot  be  surpassed  as  fodder. 
Even  the  favorite  Clover  yields  to  it  in  nutritive  qualities.  The 
white  or  Wild  Clover  is  of  indigenous  gi-owth,  and  abounds  on  the 
banks  of  nearly  all  rivers.  The  i-ed  was  introduced  into  the  Val- 
ley of  Virginia  by  John  Lewis,  the  father  of  that  General  Lewis 
to  whom  Washington  wished  the  genera!  command  of  the  Con- 
tinental Armies  to  be  entrusted.  "It  was  currently  reported  by 
theii-  prophets,  and  believed  by  the  Indians  generally,  that  the 
blood  of  the  red  men,  slain  by  the  Lewis's  and  their  followers,  had 
dyed  the  trefoil  to  its  sanguine  hue."  (Wills  do  Haas,  History  of 
the  Valley  of  Virgiftia.)  Cut-grass  (Leei-sia  oryzoides)  has  its  name 
from  the  manner  in  which  careless  hiinds  or  bai-e  feet  ai«  cut  by 
the  sharp  edges  of  its  leaves.  Eel-Grass  is  again  not  a  genumo 
grass,  but  a  seaweed  (Zostera  marina),  which  is  tlirown  on  shore 
in  large  quantities,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  inhabitants. 
Guinea-Grass  (Panicura  maximum)  has  only  lately  made  its  way 
into  the  United  States,  having  been  imported  from  the  West  In- 
dies, where  it  has  long  been  cultivated  mainly  to  furnish  fodder 
for  horses.  Salt-Hay,  a  very  important  product  of  salt-marshes, 
is  of  two  principal  sorts,  called  salt-grass  and  black-grass.  They 
are  the  fine,  short  grasses  gi'owing  upon  the  level  surfaces  called 
salt-meadows,  alluvial  deposits  of  a  strange,  unctuous  mud,  stretch- 
ing along  the  New  England  coast  in  recesses,  and  up  the  river- 
valleys.  A  twenty-foot  pole  may  often  be  thrust  down  into  it,  find- 
ing no  bottom;  and  yet  these  dangerous  meadows  are  regularly 
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mown,  and  rich  harveata  gathered  from  the  ever-tvembliDg  sui-- 
fiicc'  Tlie  Toothache-Grass  (Monocera  aromatiea),  is  a  curious 
grass  of  morida  and  a  few  adjoining  districts,  growing  in  a  hare 
stem  to  considerable  height,  and  injnrions  to  the  milk  of  cows 
who  eat  it  when  yonng  and  tender.  The  root,  when  eaten,  affects 
the  ealiyary  gland ;  this  has  led  to  its  being  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
medy against  toothache,  and  hence  its  odd  name,  which  it  shares, 
however,  with  the  Toothacke-I^tiw,  the  common  name  of  two 
shrubs,  the  prickly  ash  and  an  avalia.  But  perhaps  the  most  highly 
valued  of  all  cultivated  grasses  is  one  which  gratefully  bears  the 
name  of  the  earliest  propagator.  It  is  the  Herd's  Grass  (Phleum 
pratense),  known  universally  as  l^mothy,  aft«r  Timothy  Hanson, 
who  carried  it,  about  1780,  from  America  to  England. 

It  would  not  seem  improper  to  mention  among  the  grasses  some 
of  the  wild-growing  plants  of  this  class,  which  are  peculiar  to 
our  continent.  Such  is,  for  instance,  the  variety  known  as  Wild 
Oats  (Avena  fatua),  which  grows  wild  upon  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  California,  and  furnishes  admirable  forage.  "With  a 
little  care,"  says  a  local  paper,  "any  amount  of  stock  may  be 
maintained  all  the  year  round  upon  our  wild  oats,  which  will 
spring  up  wherever  moisture  helps  it,  even  after  the  seeds  have 
lain  a  long  time  dormant  in  the  ground."  The  Wild  Rice  (Ziza- 
nia  aquatica)  also,  although  a  water-plant,  resembles  the  grasses, 
and  especially  oats,  so  that  the  early  French  settlers  used  to  call  it, 
after  their  home-fashion,  folUs  avoines.  The  Indians  of  the 
Northern  i-egions,  especially  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, depend  largely  upon  the  scanty  produce  of  this  perennial 
plant,  from  whence  it  is  also  known  as  Indian  Rice.  •  It  serves  at 
the  same  time  to  fatten  the  waterfowl  that  leave  those  regions  for 
the  Soath,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  perform  safely  their  long, 
weary  journey.  To  this  class  belongs,  in  appearance  at  least,  the 
C'hess  (Bromus  scaiinns),  a  troublesome  weed  growing  up  among 
valuable  wheat,  and  not  unlike  oats,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
common  error  that  it  is  a  degenerated  wheat ;  hence  its  frequent 
name  of  Cheat.  If  reaped  and  ground  up  with  the  wheat,  it  is 
said  to  produce  narcotic  effects.  The  poorest  of  grasses,  almost 
approaching  the  nature  of  a  moss,  is  the  Poverty  Grass  (Hudsonia 
tormentosa)  of  New  England,  which  will  gi'ow  in  scatifcy  bunches 
on  soil  that  refuses  to  produce  anything  else. 
18 
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Among  smaller  plants  a  few  are  known  in  America  under 
special  names  when  becoming  useful  for  household  or  other 
purposes.  Such  are  the  beans,  known  in  England  as  Kidney- 
beans  or  I\-ench-beans,  while  bore  they  are  called  StriTig-ieans, 
from  the  strings  or  fibres  which  are  pulled  off  fi:om  the  pods  in 
preparing  them'  when  gi-een  for  the  table,  or  Snaps,  and  occasion- 
ally Snap-beans.  The  WiM-hean  (Phaseolas  diyersifolius)  is  also 
known  as  the  Wild  Potato  of  several  Indian  tribes;  it  grows  on 
all  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  West,  and  is  very  useful  as  food. 
This  is  a  very  different  plant  from  the  Wild  Potato  Vine  (Con- 
volvulus panduratus),  also  known  by  ite  Indian  name  of  Meohoa- 
can,  which  grows  in  sandy  soil  all  over  the  United  States,  and  has 
a  root  possessed  of  certain  medicinal  virtues.  The  so-called  Oyster 
Plant  (a  Tragopogon)  is  the  familiar  name  of  salsify,  derived 
from  the  resemblance  which  the  plant  has  in  taste,  when  cooked, 
to  the  oyster;  hence  it  is  also  called  the  Vegetable  Oyster.  The 
Cantaloupe,  named  so  by  the  Prench,  is  the  same  variety  which 
is  elsewhere  known  as  Mush-melon,  and  so  easily  raised  in  the 
South  that  every  negro  nsed  to  have  his  own  melon-patch.  Bull- 
briars  are,  however,  limited  to  the  Southwest,  where  the  Indians 
make  bread  from  the  farinaceous  root;  another  name  for  it  is 
jffamSoo-briar,  and  not  improperly,  because  the  very  large  briar 
attains,  in  the  rich  alluvial  bottorns  which  it  prefers,  at  times  the 
size  of  the  bamboo.  Alonsenel  is  a  Mexican  name,  femiliarized 
to  American  eai's  on  the  Western  prairies,  where  the  remarkable 
plant  (Oowania  stansburiana)  is  highly  prized  as  a  styptic  in 
hemorrhages,  and  for  other  medicinal  virtues. 

Of  veiy  different  usefulness  are  two  otlier  plants,  the  Creosote 
Plant  (Larrea  mexicana),  which  covers  vast  districts  in  the  sandy 
parts  of  California  and  extends  eastward  as  faa-  as  Arkansas.  Its 
odor,  exhaled  from  the  resinons  matter  it  contains,  fills  the  air  to 
a  gi'eat  distance,  and  makes  it  utterly  unfit  for  food  of  cattle ;  it 
is  said,  however,  to  possess  certain  properties  beneficial  in  rheu- 
matic complaints.  The  jSoaj'-plant  (Phalangium  pomeridiannm) 
belongs  to  the  same  regions  and  is  there  known  as  Amolej  its 
pulp,  when  stripped  of  the  bark,  and  rubbed  on  wet  clothes,  pro- 
duces an  abundant  lather,  and  even  smells  somewhat  like  new 
brown  soap.  The  Spanish  inhabitants  nscil,  besides,  to  make 
saddle-cloths  of  the  plant.    They  also  gave  to  ojie  of  the  many 
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varieties  of  Yucca,  peculiar  to  that  counti'y,  tlie  name  of  Spanish 
Bayonet,  from  tlie  resemblance  borne  to  that  weapon  by  its  stiff, 
sharp-pointed  leaves.  In  like  manner  the  name  of  Maguey,  by 
which  they  designate  the  plant,  known  in  America  familiarly 
though  incorrectly  as  Century  Plant,  has  become  quite  common 
in  the  Sonthwestem  States,  and  with  it  the  pulque,  the  well- 
known  intoxicating  beverage  prepared  fcom.  its  sap.  Even  Coontie 
(Coontie  Adka),  the  name  of  a  preparation  obtained  from  the 
root,  known  more  familiarly  as  Arrow-Root  (Zamia  integi-ifolia), 
is  now  quite  frequently  used,  since  the  plant  is  largely  cultivated 
in  Florida  and  produces  a  valuable  retnrn.  Cotton  has  given  at 
last  two  special  names  to  our  speech:  the  8ea-Island  Cotton, 
grown  only  on  the  islands  along  the  coast  and  on  the  coast  itself 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  once  celebrated  as  having  the 
longest  and  finest  fibre  of  all  varieties,  bnt  now  no  longer  culti- 
vated with  success ;  the  other,  Upland  Cotton,  a  variety  often 
grown  quite  near  the  fo^ner,  but  of  shorter  fibre  and  inferior 
value.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  peealiarly  soft  and  pleasant 
touch  of  the  cotton-wool  which  has,  from  time  of  old,  led  to  the  ex- 
pression, to  cotton  to  a  person,  as  if  to  make  one's  self  as  pleasant 
and  agreeable  as  cotton  to  him,  which  is  still  very  frequently 
heard  in  the  South  and  West.  The  phrase  is  so  old  that  Haliiwell, 
already  terms  it  an  Archaism,  and  quotes  Halliday  aud  Lanraace, 
saying— 

"  Her  lienrt's  as  bard  as  taxes  and  as  bad ; 
She  does  not  even  cotton  to  her  dad." 

(KenihooT^  Burkague.) 

In  Oongreve's  Love  for  Love  we  find  also  the  phrase :  to  cotton 


The  Lonij  Moss  or  Spanish  Moss  (Tillandsia  usueoides)  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  Southern  landscape,  as  it 
wa^es  m  long,  graceful  festoons  from  the  brancli-es  of  live-oaks 
anil  cypreoses  It  is,  of  course,  no  moss,  though  at  first  sight  it  re- 
sembles the  Tree-moss  (TJsnea)  of  the  North :  but  that  is  a  lichen, 
while  this  IS  a  phenoganeous  plant.  It  grows,  like  a  true  epi- 
phyte, upon  these  trees,  but  without  deriving  any,  nourishment 
from  them  Having  no  roots  that  bind  it  to  any  one  place,  it 
han^fs  m  iich  clusters,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  by  accident  ove;- 
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the  branches,  and  adds  much  to  the  impressive  though  melan- 
choly appearance  of  the  noble  gi'oves  of  live-oaks,  such  as  are  seen 
to  perfection  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah.  Even  in  winter 
these  long,  dense  garlands  cover  the  bare  stems  and  branches  as 
■with  a  curtain,  and  give  them  a  weird,  fictitious  appearance  of  life. 
The  Virginia  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  quinqnefolia)  ie,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  most  graceful  woody  vines  known ;  it  is  also 
called  American  Ivy,  though  it  has  nothing  to  entiUe  it  to  such 
a  name,  and  the  Woodbine.  The  Bermuda  Vine  (Vitis  riparia) 
is  the  Chicken  Grape  of  Southern  States,  famous  for  its  fragrant 
blossoms,  but  bearing  no  fruit.  The  Fox-Grape  (Vitis  labrnsca) 
was  noticed  by  K.  Beverley  as  growing  "upon  small  vines  and  in 
small  bunches,  and  of  a  rank  taste,  when  ripe,  resembling  the 
smell  of  the  fox,  from  whence  they  are  called  fox-grapes."  {History 
of  Virginia,  p.  116.)  Another  explanation  of  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  foxy  pubescence  which  characterizes  the  surface  pt  the 
leaves.  In  the  South  a  kindred  grape  (Vitis  valpilia)  is  known 
by  that  name,  which  bears  larger  berries  and  is  less  acid  than  the 
former.  But  there  is  still  another  source  from  which  the  name 
has  been  traced :  the  old  English  word  to  foxe,  in  the  sense  of 
to  intoxicate.  For  in  the  year  1640  Beauehamp  Plantagenet 
wrote  of  a  wine  in  Delaware  (TJvedale),  and  praised  its  intoxica^ 
ting  qualities  in  these  quaint  words:  "A  second  draught,  four 
months  old,  will/o3:e  a  reasonable  pate,"  and  hence,  it  is  asserted, 
arose  the  name  of  Fox-Grape.  They  abound  in  the  Soiithern 
States  :  Sir  John  Hawkins  spoke  of  di-inking  a  wine  made  from 
American  grapes  in  Florida,  in  the  year  1564,  memorable  i 
birth-year  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  high  authority  on  the  t 
says,  in  1870 :  "  The  woods  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkan- 
es£  abound  in  varieties  of  wild  vines,  that  yield  masses  of 
fruitage,  renowned  as  raccoon,  bear,  bull,  chicken,  3mA  fox-grapes." 
{American  Wines,  p.  625.)  The  reddish  color  of  the  first-named 
variety  re-appears  in  a  little  phosphorescent  moss,  known  as  Fox- 
fire. "The  little  catadid  {sic)  pierced  the  air  with  his  shrill 
music.  The  fox-fre — as  the  country  people  call  it — glowed  hid- 
eously from  the  cold  and  matted  bosom  of  the  mai-sh."  (J.  P. 
Kennedy,  Swallow  Barn,  p.  173.)  It  is  a  kind  of  rotten  wood, 
which  at  night  resembles  a  mass  of  glow-worms,  and  owes  its 
brilliancy  to  the  decaying  micelium  of  a  fungus.     The  Mustang 
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Grape  (Vitia  rotnndiflora)  is  a  native  of  Texas,  bearing  small 
bunches  with  large  berries,  and  capable  of  fiimishing  a  Tcry  sn- 
perior  wine,  resembling  Burgundy. 

The  so-called  Supple  Jack  (Eereliemia  TolnbiliB)  is  a  ercepor 
very  much  resembling  the  muscadine  \ine,  hut  with  a  deeper 
color;  the  name  is  derived  fiom  the  very  peculiar  manner  in 
which  it  twists  and  curia  around  the  shrubs  to  which  it  clings, 
so  as  to  produce  very  eurioua  ahapes  and  curves,  which  are  made 
use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  supple-jacl.  canes.  All  these  plants 
which  chmh  up  trees  are,  m.  Ameiiea,  indiscriminately  called 
Vines.  "  There  is  among  the  Vines  one  called  Gross  Vine,  from 
the  singular  circumstance  of  its  atem,  on  the  stripping  off  of  its 
bark,  spontaneously  dividing  into  four  parts,  as  if  it  split  cross- 
wise into  quarters."  (P.  H.  Uosse,  Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  114.) 

Among  the  slirnbs  pecahar  in  name  and  nature  to  America,  the 
Alder  deserves  a  place  only  in  so  far  as  its  name  is  recklessly  trans- 
ferred to  a  number  of  other  shrubs,  that  resemble  the  original  in 
the  form  of  their  leaves.  The  people  thus  call  a  buckthorn  (Bham- 
nus  aldiflorius)  the  Dwarf  Alder,  the  Sweet  Pepperbush  (Clethra 
alnifolia)  the  Spiked  Alder,  &aA  even  a  Winter-Berry  (Prinos  ver- 
ticUlatus)  the  Black  Alder.  In  like  manner  they  appropriate 
the  name  of  tlie  ti-opieal  Pinjento  to  a  sweet-scented  shmb  (Caly- 
eanthus  floridus),  the  bark  and  wood  of  which  have  quite  a  spicy 
flavor.  At  times,  a  moro  careful  distinction  is  attempted,  by  call- 
ing it  the  Carolina  Allspice,  iTom  the  State,  in  which  it  is  quite 
abundant.  The  Button-Buah  (Cephalanthus  occidentalis)  has  its 
name  frAm  the  resemblance  of  its  globular  catkins  of  flowers  to 
round  buttons,  just  as  Buttonwood  is  the  popular  name  of  the 
so-called  Sycamore-tree  {Platanus  occidentalis),  from  the  euiious 
ball-ahaped  seed-vessels  which  hang  by  a  long  slender  thread,  the 
peduncle,  from  the  branches,  and  do  not  drop  till  the  following 
spring.    J.  E.  Lowell  sings  of  it : 


■'Beneatk  a  bony  In 
Tb.e  mlira  red  door  swings  open  wide ; 
The  whiten' d  miller,  dBst-imbued, 
Fliis  past  the  square  of  dark  inside." 

(^BeoMT-Brook.) 

The  tree  is  known  also  as  Sycamore  and  Plane-free.     Galfkill  i 
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the  absurd  name  given  in  the  ITorth  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  of  North  America  (Kalmia  angustifolia),  from  a 
foolish  notion  that  its  poisonous  leaves  were  apt  to  kill  calves  that 
browsed  on  them.  The  poison  is  there,  no  doubt,  as  in  all  the  laurel- 
family,  to  which  the  hush  belongs,  and  owes  its  frequent  name  of 
Laurel,  but  in  so  small  quantities  as  to  be  comparatively  hai-mless. 
The  plant  is,  in  the  South,  more  generally,  though  equally  erro- 
neoudy,  known  as  Jvy.  The  Nortliern  States  have  a  Rollh-Bush 
(Viburnum  lantanoidcs),  with  long,  straggling  branches,  which 
imi)ede  progress,  whence  it  is  also  called  Tangle-Legs ;  while  in 
the  South  the  Tear-Goaf-  (Aralia  epinosa),  also  humorously  called 
Shot-Bttsh,  rises  almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  tree,  its  prickles  being 
quite  formidable  to  hunting-shirts  and  Indian  blankets.  "With 
the  usiial  objection  to  the  con-ect  sound  of  tear.  Western  men, 
however,  almost  uniformly  speak  of  it  as  Tfer-Ooat,  The  Honey- 
sucMe  of  the  South  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  shrub  cor- 
rectly so  called;  the  name  is  given  to  a  curious  woody  plant 
(Azalea  viscoaa),  the  brilliant  flowers  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
a  viscous  secretion.  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  a  most  ornamental 
evergreen  shrub,  which  not  unfrequently  attains  the  size  of  a 
small  tree  (Gordonia  lasianthus),  should  he  afflicted  with  the  in- 
sipid name  of  Loblolly  Bay ;  it  graws  wild  in  all  the  maritime 
parte  of  the  Southern  States,  and  is  largely  planted  in  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds  on  account  of  its  beauty;  its  usefulness  is  lim- 
ited to  a  moderate  fitness  for  tanning  which  the  hark  possesses. 
There  is  a  dash  of  poeti-y  in  the  name  of  Nine-hark,  which  is 
given  to  a  low  ehmh  (Spiraea  opnlifoha)  growing  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  from  the  fact  that  its  hark  is  quite  loose  and 
easily  peels  off,  layer  after  layer,  though  the  number  Nine  has 
probably  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  witli  the  lives  of  cats.  An 
exceedingly  handsome,  flowering  shrub  is  a  variety  of  the  Judas- 
Tree,  familiar  to  the  East,  and  so  called  from  the  legend  that  on 
a  branch  of  it  Judas  hung  himself;  the  American  species- (Cercis 
canadensis)  is  more  simply  called  Redbud,  from  the  profusion  of 
bright  pink  flowers  with  which  it  ia  covered  in_spring,  before  the 
leaves  have  appeared. 

Another  beautiful  but  fleeting  flower,  is  that  of  the  so-called 
Tree-Primrose  (Oenothera  fruticosa),  a  large  flower  flaming  in 
brilliant  yellow.    Another  family  is  represented  in  some  of  the 
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Slates  bj  the  little  Smell-Lemm  (CncnrMta  OYifera),  the  trmt  ot 
wMoh  iB  »bont  the  eize  of  a  small  orange,  bright  glossj  red,  with 
stripes  ot  jellow  running  ronnd,  like  the  meridian  lines  on  a 
globe.    The  smeU  is  Tery  fragrant,  and  hence  the  name. 

A  few  plants,  not  before  mentioned,  are  famiUarly  known  from 
their  coiineotion  with  the  aborigines.  An  Indian  Currmt  (Sym- 
phorioarpns  Tnlgaris),  more  generally  called  Ooral  Ba-rn,  and  a 
natlTO  of  Missonri— i»<ii(i»  Hmip  (Apooynnm  oannabmnm),  » 
medicinal  phint— /«A*i  Totaceo  (Lobelia  iniata),  occasionally 
used  instead  of  tobacco  by  Tirtne  of  its  acrid  leaves ;  and  less  im- 
portant Indian  grasses,  cresses,  and  strawberries. 

The  trees  of  America  bear,  with  few  exceptions,  names  giYen 
them  by  the  first  settlers,  which  were  Tory  generally  taken  from 
aoBB  they  were  familiar  with  at  home.  Hence  the  nnmber  of 
those  who  appear  cither  under  new  names  or  under  old  names, 
diilerenay  applied,  is  quite  smah.  'Among  the  latter  are  a  few 
Irnit-ti-ees,  with  which  some  peculiar  iarms  are  connected.  Ap- 
ples for  instance,  appear  here  in  the  shape  of  Affle-SnUer,  a 
iiick  sauce  made  by  boiling  apples  a  long  time  in  cider,  which  is 
then  put  away,  like  butter,  in  tubs  and  firHna,  and  keeps  for  nearly 
a  year.  Thrifty  housewives  in  New  Bnghind  know  it  as  Apple- 
sauce, while  the  frugal  matrons  among  the  Hermans  m  Pennsyl- 
wnia  and  the  Vanoy  of  Virginia  call  it  by  the  former  name. 
Afpll^Jaci  iniJj^Ie-Smmly  furnish  a  genuine  brandy  made 
from  fruif^unlike  the  Eussian  brandy  or  brandy-wme,  which  ib  a 
whiskey  or  grain  spirit.  Known  eTen  in  the  pretentious  foi-m  of 
Apple-Join  in  New  England,  it  baa  the  terrible  name  of  Jeriet/ 
UgMnim  farther  south,  and  in  Virginia  rules  supreme  as  A^le- 
Srandy,  although  hei-e  a  few  pcaoh-kernels  are  generaUy  added 
to  eiTO  it  the  fiavor  ot  peach-brandy.  «  We  had  no  sooner  scram- 
bled out  ot  the  sleigh  than  a  huge  bowl  o!  Apph-ToMy  made  ite 
entrance;  the  bowl  was  of  solid  siher,  an  old  lamily-rehc,  with 
the  crest  of  the  old  Huguenot  family  as  handles,  and  m  the 
BOlden  liquid  danced  the  roasted  apples,  which  are  here  snbsti- 
tated  for  the  usual  lemons."  (W.  M.  Thackeray.)  Ap^le-Slump 
is  the  odd  name  ot  a  taTOrite  New  England  dish,  consisting  ot 
apples  and  mohisses  baked  within  a  bread-pie  in  an  iron  pot  It 
is  also  known  as  Fanio^iy.  and  the  good  people  ot  those  [States 
chiim,  with  their  usual  assurance,  that  this  apple-potpte  is  the  true 
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father  of  the  phrase,  in  apple-pie  order.  Thia  may  very  well  be, 
as  the  latter  was  as  well  known  to  their  ancestors  in  England  as 
tlie  dish,  Halliwell  quoting  the  term  as  quite  common  in  various 
provinces.  The  Apple-bug  {Conotrachehis  nenuphar;  Herbsfc, 
1797)  is  thus  described  by  J.  P.  Kennedy :  "  The  apple-iug,  as 
the  countiy  people  call  the  black,  beetle-shaped  insect  which  fre- 
quents summer  pools,  and  which  is  distinguished  for  the  perfume 
of  the  fruit  that  has  given  it  its  name,  danced  in  hazy  masses  oyer 
the  surface  of  the  still  water."  {Swallow  Barn.)  The  insect  above 
mentioned  is  also  known  as  Plum-weevil,  and  destroys  plums  and 
peaches,  eheiTies  and  apples,  by  puncturing  them  to  insert  its 
eggs,  which  causes  the  fruit  to  fall  prematurely.  (Harris,  Insects 
of  Massachusetts,  p.  66,  351.  8.  8,  Haldeman.)  The  apple-worm, 
on  the  conti-ary,  is  the  larva  of  the  European  Coddling-Moth 
(Carpocapsa  pomonetta),  now  at  home  in  America  also. 

Castanas  is  tlie  Spanish  name  for  chestnuts,  quite  frequently 
given  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest  to  the  palatable  piuecones  of 
a  screw-pine  there  (Pandanus).  The  Goffee-tree  (Gymnocladus 
canadensis),  often  called  Kentucky  Coffee-tree,  or  Kentucky  Lo- 
cust, derives  its  name  from  tlie  fact  that  in  the  days  of  early  set- 
tlements the  seeds  were  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
a  practice  renewed  during  the  late  Oivil  War.  The  Hickory, 
mentioned  elsewhere,  bears  an  edible  nut,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  dignified  by  the  name  of  Walnut,  especially  in  the  North- 
em  States,  where  the  real  walnut  does  not  thrive,  while  a  larger 
kind  of  hickory-nut  is  known  as  BuUnut ;  the  ButterTmt  (Juglans 
cinerea)  deserves  its  name  by  the  large  quantity  of  oil  its  frnit 
contains,  on  which  account  the  latter  is  also  often  called  oilnut, 
and  the  Mochemut  (Carya  tomentosa)  is  a  variety  of  the  hickory- 
nut.  The  PecamNut  (pronounced  jMmwjj)  is  the  fVuit  of  another 
variety  of  hickory  (Caiya  olivaeformis),  so  called  &om  the  French 
pacane,  and  often  so  written,  which  is  a  great  favorite  thi-oughout 
the  Union.  Part  of  its  popularity  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  soft  shell  of  the  nut  yields  up  the  meat,  which  lies 
in  two  lobes  and  c^n  be  easily  taken  out;  but  the  nut  is,  besides, 
by  far  the  most  pleasant  of  all  to  the  taste.  Pecan  trees  are, 
hence,  very  carefully  managed,  and  a  recent  traveller  says  very 
justly :  "  There  is  not  a  richer  sight  than  to  see  a  noble  pecan 
tree,  as  tall  as  the  tallest  hickory,  full  from  bottom  to  top  of  the 
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oval  nnta  growing  in  dense  clustera,  a  shade  darker  in  color  than 
the  leaves."  The  emallest  of  the  family  and  the  least  palatable 
is,  from  that  circumstitiice,  called  the  Pig-Nut  (Carya  glabra), 
though  the  same  name  ia  often  applied  to  the  root  of  an  earth- 
nut  (Bunium). 

The  Honey  Locust  (Q-leditschia  triacanthus)  is  popularly  so 
called  because  it  beara  a  large  pod  containing  a  pulp  of  honey-like 
sweetnesa.  It  produces  probably  the  most  formidable  of  all 
thoma,  as  remarkable  in  size  aa  in  number,  and  ia,  hence,  in  the 
South  and  West  quite  as  well  known  under  the  name  of  Thorny 
Locust.  The  common  Locust  (Robinia  pseudacacia)  is  the  same 
as  the  European  acacia,  and  considered  a  very  valuable  tree  for  its 
timber,  which  makes  the  best  posts  for  fences  and  gates  that  can 
be  procured.  The  Mango  ia  mentioned  here  only  because  the 
name  is  borrowed  from  the  delightful  fnrit  of  the  West  Indies,  to 
designate  a  pickle,  consisting  of  a  green  muakmelon  stuffed  with  a 
Tariety  of  seeds  and  spices. 

The  Sand-Cherry  (Cerasus  pumila)  is  the  name  of  a  reclining 
shnib,  growing  on  sandy  soil  in  the  North  and  West,  and  of  its 
black  fruit,  -which  it  beai-s  in  profuaiou ;  they  are,  however,  not 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  Wild  Cherry  {Cerasus  virginiensis) 
bears  a  fruit  entirely  unfit  to  eat,  but  its  wood  is  considered  very 
valuable,  especially  for  cabinet  work.  The  Black  and  the  White 
Spruce,  both  American  trees,  deseiTe  mention  here,  because  from 
their  branches  is  ■  extracted  the  flavoring  material  for  a  beverage 
known  as  Spruce  Beer,  very  popular  in  Canada,  where  it  is  sold  in 
immense  quantities,  and  of  late  mannfactured  quite  largely  in  the 
United  States  also. 

Oaks  abound  in  Amei-ica,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  quite  as 
much  in  varieties,  of  which  some  are  known  by  names  peculiar 
to  this  country.  The  Blaci;  Jack  (Quercns  nigi-a)  is  the  barren 
oak  of  botanists,  and  mingles  with  dogwood,  cedar,  and  tall  pines 
on  the  seashore,  where  it  thrives  most  freely.  The  Burr-Oah 
(Quei'cus  macrocarpa),  one  of  the  noblest  and  laa-gest  of  the  family, 
is  very  numerons  in  the  rich  bottom-lands  of  Western  States,  and 
frequently  called  Overcup  White  Oak,  from  the  peculiar  form  of 
its  acorn.  "The  trees,  with  few  exceptions,  were  what  is  called  the 
hurr-oa&,  a  small  variety  of  a  very  extensive  genus;  and  the 
spaces  between  them,  always  irregular  and  often  of  eingulai' 
18 
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beauty,  have  obtained  the  name  of  openings."  (J.  F.  Cooper, 
The  Oak  Openings,  p.  37.)  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the 
Live-  Oah  (Qnercus  Tirens),  so  called  because  it  is  nearly  an  ever- 
green ;  a  tree  which  loves  the  salt-air  of  the  ocean,  and  furnishes 
a  highly-prized  "wood,  admirably  adapted  for  ship-building.  It  is 
thus  described : 

"  Willi  his  gnarled  old  arras  and  his  iron  form, 

Mttjestic  in  tlie  woods, 
Prom  age  to  age,  in  the  sun  and  alorm. 

The  live-oak  hath  stood ; 
With  the  gray  rnoss  waving  solemnly 

Prom  his  shaggy  limbs  and  trunk." 

{M.  M.  Jackson,) 

All  the  smaller,  and  some  more  or  less  dwarfish,  Tarieties,  are 
comprehended  under  the  familiar  name  of  Scrub  Oaks,  such  as 
coyer  the  sandy  plains  and  sterile  ridges  of  the  Western  Deserts, 
where  vegetation  can  barely  maintain  itsel£ 

Kext  to  the  Oats  the  Maples  are  probably  most  prominent 
among  Amerieau  trees,  both  by  their  great  variety  of  form  and 
their  general  bea,uty.  In  autumn  especially  some  species  assume 
those  gorgeous  colors  which  have  made  the  American  Fall  so 
famous  among  painters.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  is 
the  Sugar-Tree  or  Sugar-Maple  (Acer  saccharinum),  a  beautiful 
tree  in  trunk  and  branch  and  leaf,  from  whose  sap  sugar  is  made 
by  boiling.     Its  pi-aise  was  once  quaintly  snug  thus : 

"  We'll  hang  by  our  own  staples ; 
Three  cheers  we'll  raise  for  Indian  Corn, 
And  nine  for  Sugar-Mapks." 

(^Putnam's  Magazine,  October,  1851.) 

They  are  generally  preserved  when  the  forest  is  cleared,  and  such 
a  collection  of  trees  is  known  as  a  Sugar-Bush  or  Sugar-Orchard, 
while  the  place  whei-e  the  sap  is  boiled  in  huge  kettles  during  the 
winter  months  is,  in  like  manner,  known  as  the  Sugar-Gamip. 
Here  farmers  obtain  the  vast  quantities  of  sugar  which  the  gener- 
ous tree  affords  them  eveiy  year,  and  great  is  the  merriment  during 
the  process,  till  the  time  comes  when  all  ends  in  uproar,  thanks 
to  "  the  boys  enlivened  by  rye- whiskey,  whiskey  and  water,  whiskey 
sweetened  with  sap-sui/ar,  and  small  beer,  all  graduated  to  the 
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tastes  and  ages  of  the  company."  {General  Ogh,  A  Character.) 
Two  other  varieties  of  maple  are  the  Bir^s  Eye  and  the  Curled 
Maple,  which  furnish  peculiarly  beautiful  wood  for  the  pui'poBeiS 
of  the  builder  aiid  the  cabinet-maker.  Among  otlier  ti-ees  pecu- 
liar to  this  continent,  we  may  notice  the  Arrow-wood  {Vibamam 
dentafcum),  which  obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that  almost  all 
the  Indian  tribes  roving  over  the  plains  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Eocky  Momitains  make  their  arrows  from  its  long, 
straight  stems,  as  the  Osage  Orange  (Maclura)  i-eeeired  its  com- 
mon name  of  Bodoh  from  its  fitness,  for  bows  (boia  d'arc).  The 
Balsam  Mr  (Abies  balsamea)  and  the  Balsam  Poplar  (Popnlus 
halsamifera),  owe  their  names  to  the  balsam  which  the  former  fur- 
nishes from  certain  blisters  undei-  the  bark,  and  the  latter  from 
the  resinous  matter  covering  its  buds.  Only  the  foVmer,  however, 
can  be  collected  for  practical  purposes,  and  appears  as  Canada 
balsam,  while  the  tree  is  also  known  as  Balm  of  QUead,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Eastern  terebinth.  Basswood  (Tilia  americana).  re- 
sembles the  genuine  linden  tree  of  Europe  so  closely  in  all  but  the 
size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  as  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  its  botanical 
name;  the  term  iass  means  bast  (German,  Bast)  the  inner  bark 
of  the  tree,  which  was  formerly  much  used  for  making  mats 
or  cordage.  J.  E.  Bartlett  quotes  from  one  of  Brigham  Young's 
semions  a  graphic  allusion  to  this  pliant  material ;  "  I  say,  as  the 
Lord  lives,  we  are  bound  to  become  a  sovereign  State  in  the  Union, 
or  an  independent  nation  by  ourselves;  and  let  them  drive  us  from 
this  place  if  they  can— they  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  throw  this  out 
as  a  bantei-.  You  Gentiles  and  hickory  and  iasswood  Moi-mous 
can  wi'ite  it  down,  if  you  please,  but  write  it  as  I  speak  it." 
(Dictionary,  sub  voce.) 

The  Black  or  Sour  Gnm  is  familiarly  kuown  in  the  Northern 
States  as  Pepperidge  (Nyssa  miiltiflora),  a  name  strangely  illus- 
trating the  tendency  which  common  people  have  to  force  a  mean- 
ing upon  woi-ds  which  to  them  are  unintelligible.  Its  ancestor 
is  the  Ivatinized  b&rieris  (from  Arabic  barbai-is),  which  in  the  first 
place  became  Piperidge,  and  aa  such  was  applied  to  the  proper 
owner,  the  bai-berry,  but  subsequently,  in  a  second  metamorphosis, 
re-appeared  as  Peppm-idge,  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  American 
trees,  equally  well  known  in  New  England  under  its  probably 
Indian  name,  Tupelo..   "The  woods,"  says  .1.  E.  Lowcli,  "were 
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not  ■wanting  of  pine,  of  oak,  and  maple,  and  the  rarer  fwpelo  with 
downward  limbs."  It  is.  curious,  that  while  the  name  pepperidge 
is  thus  transferred,  the  term  iarierry  (berberis)  is  properly  applied, 
although  it  has  suffered  from  the  behef  that  herry  formed  part  of 
the  original — an  idea  to  which  the  herries  of  the  plant  were  sug- 
gestive. The  same  false  impression  prevails  in  the  corrnption  of 
asparagus  into  sparrow-graas. 

These  two  trees,  Black  G-um  and  Sour  G-um,  are,  however,  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  same  family  (Nyssa),  the  former  more  com- 
mon in  the  North,  the  latter  very  abundant  in  the  South,  The 
resinous  gam  exuding  from  these  trees  and  the  Juniper  is  much 
used  for  chewing  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  Western 
States,  where  gwmsucMngs  are  quite  a  festive  occasion  for  the 
votaries  of  th^t  amusement.  The  ludicrous  facility  with  which 
American  speech-terms  are  interchanged,  has  led  to  an  utter  con^ 
fusion,  in  many  minds,  between  the  terms  gwm  and  ruhber.  The 
great  philologist.  Dr.  W.  J).  Whitney,  tells  us  in  his  admirable 
work  on  Language,  how  a  Philadelphia  gentleman,  entering  a 
friend's  house  without  his  wife,  explained  her  absence  by  stating 
that  "she  was  cleaning  her  gums  upon  the  mat"— meaning  her 
India-Eubber  shoes.  And  in  return,  gum-ti-ees  are  not  nnfre- 
quently  called  Rubber-irees,  and  hence  J.  H.  Lowell,  in  a  diflerent 
sense  of  the  term,  speaks  of  the  false  notion — 

"  That  rubber-trees  first  liegan  bcarin' 
"Wheu  p'lilickle  conshienccB  come  into  weariu'." 

{Mghw  Papers,  I.,  p.  40.) 

As  .Black  Wood  is,  in  the  Northern  States,  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  the  evergreens,  hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  so  the 
term  cedar  is  there  rarely  apphed  to  the  genuine  cedar ;  it  is  more 
frequently  applied  to  a  cypress  (Cypressus  thyoides),  and  then 
called  white  cedar,  which  fills  the  famous  Cedar  Stoamps  of  the 
South,  or,  as  red  cedar,  to  a  Juniper  (Jnniperus  virginiana.)  The 
Gedar  Swamps  are  not,  as  in  England,  merely  wet,  marshy  places, 
often  found  in  uplands  even,  but  in  the  South  are  uniformly 
low  grounds  under  water,  and  filled  with  cypresses,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  numerous  bayous,  known  as  (lypress  Brakes.  This 
Cypress,  however  (Taxodiura  disticha),  is  a  Southern  tree  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  European  tree  of  the  same,  name,  and 
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thus  described  by  P.  H.  Gosse :  "  It  is  a  ti-ee  of  noble  stature,  be- 
ing occasionally  seen  130  feet  in  height,  and  very  valuable  for  tlie 
dm'ability  of  its  timber ;  hence  it  is  much  in  request  for  building. 
Its  root  generally  swells  in  a  grea-t  cone  or  beehive-sbaped  pro- 
tuberance, several  yards  in  circumference,  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  tree  springs."  {Letters  from.  Alabama,  p.  261.)  From 
the  very  dangerous  nature  of  the  swamps  in  which  they  grow, 
slang  has  derived  the  expressive  verb  to  be  swamped,  instead  of 
to  be  ruined.  "  To  say  the  truth,  if  they  hold  me  to  the  price  I  have 
agreed  to  pay,  I'm  afraid  they'll  swamp  me.  {Adventures  of  a 
Gotmtry  Merchant,  p.  341.)  The  swamper,  however,  is  a  very  harm- 
less and  nseful  laborer ;  it  is  the  man  who,  in  Maine  and  the  North- 
west, breaks  i-oads  for  lumberers  through  the  great  pine-forests. 

Another  mis-named  tree  is  the  maple  with  ash-leaves  (Negan- 
dium  amerieanum),  which  is  universally  known  as  Box-elder. 
The  Tulip-tree  (Leriodendron  tnlipifera),  on  the  contrary,  deserves 
both  that  name  and  its  alias  of  white^ood  well,  from  its  beautiful 
white  wood  and  its  tulip-shaped,  honey-fiUed  blossoms.  Although 
very  common  in  the  Soutli,  where  it  is  simplv  called  the  Poplar, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  American  trees,  and  fully  entitled  to 
W.  0.  Bryanf  s  praise : 

"  the  tulip-tree,  iiigliup 

Opened,  in  airs  of  June,  her  multitude 

Of  golden  chalices  to  humming-Uirda 

And  silkeu-winged  insects  of  tlie  sky." 

(Tlie  Muntcan.) 

Among  the  peaches,  Americans  distinguish  Free-stone  Peaches, 
in  which  the  stones  lie  loose,  while  in  Clingstones  they  adhere 
firmly  to  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  The  distiaction  was  made  early 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  and  R  B.  Beverley  already 
wrote:  "The  best  sort  of  these  (peaches)  cling  to  the  stone, 
and  will  not  come  off  clear,  which  they  call  Plum  Nectarines  and 
Plum-peaches  or  Clingstones.  Some  of  these  are  twelve  to  thir- 
teen inches  in  girt.  These  sorts  of  fruits  are  raised  so  easily  here 
that  some  good  husbands  plant  great  orehardsof  them,  purposely 
for  their  hogs,  and  others  make  a  drink  of  them,  which  they  call 
Mohhy;  they  sometimes  distill  it  off  for  brandy.  This  makes  the 
best  spirit  next  to  grapes."  {The  History  of  Virginia,  p.  179.) 
Real  plums  are,  when  growing  wild,  frequently  called  Snells,  and 
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hence  a  recent  traTellor  througb  the  Northorn  States,  says: 
"When  snells  were  mentioned,  they  went  out  in  the  dark  and 
plncked  some ;  they  were  pretty  good.  They  said  they  had  three 
kinds  of  plums  gi-owing  wild — blue,  white,  and  red." 

All  the  Magnolias  are,  in  the  South,  familiarly  designated  as 
Laurels;  the  Big  Laurel  (M.  grandifiora),  as  weU  as  the^  Sonth- 
ern  Cucumber-tree  (M.  cordata).  Another  variety  of  this  noble 
family  of  Magnolias  is  known  as  the  Umhrella-Tree  (Magnolia 
tripetala),  from  the  likeness  which  the  large  leaves,  radiating  from 
the  end  of  its  branches,  and  expanding  over  a  surface  of  three  feet 
diameter,  bear  to  an  open  umbrella.  The  Sweei  Say  is  the 
familiar  name  of  a  much  humbler  relative  (Magnolia  glauca),  and 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  Swamp  Magnolia  (Magnolia  gi-andi- 
flora),  wbile  the  Oucjmber-frm  (Magnolia  acuminata),  ehaoges  its 
snowy-white  blossoms  into  a  fruit,  not  unlike  green  cucumbers, 
which  afterward  turns  a  bright  red. 

One  of  the  noblest  of  American  trees,  which,  from  its  magnifi- 
cent proportions  and  cherished  associations,  has  almost  come  to  bo 
considered  the  emblem-tree  of  the  New  England  States,  the  Mm, 
is  in  its  very  home  sadly  iU-treated,  as  fer  as  its  name  is  concerned. 
The  term  is  so  generally  corrupted  into  eUum  that  it  is  of  ten  actually 
confounded  with  alum.  J.  R.  Lowell,  with  his  keen  ear  for  Yan- 
kecisma,  and  bis  subtle  appreciation  of  their  force,  says,  therefore, 
"  In  dlmn  BhroudB  the  flaBliin'  liangbird  clings. 
And  for  tbe  summer  vyoge  his  liammocfc  swings  "— 

{BighwFape^-e,n.,p.  158.) 

while  Edwai'd  Miller  reports  that  "  the  Mushroom  Eock  is  an  ex- 
traordinary freak  of  nature  in  Kansas,  in  tbe  Valley  of  Alum,  or 
more  probably  Sim  Creek,  for  in  Western  parlance  the  latter  is 
pronounced  as  if  it  had  two  syUables,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two  words."  {Proceedings  of  the  Am^can 
PMosophical  Society,  March,  1868,  p.  383.)  The  mkoo  is  a  com-, 
mon -species  of  ebn  (Ulmus  alata),  of  pecuUar  beauty  of  form 
and  foliage. 

A  beautiful  variety  of  horse-chestnirt  (Aesculus  glabra),  is 
known  by  the  picturesque  name  of  Buckeye,  given  by  the  early 
settlers  in  the  West,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which  the 
dark-brown  nut  bears  to  a  buck's  eye,  when  the  shell  fii-st  cracks, 
and  exposes  it  to  sight    As  it  used  to  abound  in  Ohio,  that  State, 
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as  well  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  is  apt  be  called  a  Buckeye;  but  so 
merciless  has  been  the  war  waged  against  trees  in  those  regions, 
that  nnt  a  single  tree  is  found  growing  naturally  near  Cincinnati, 
and  yery  few  in  the  State  at  large.  Mahogany  (Swietenia  maho- 
gaai),  found  in  Southern  Florida  in  great  abundance,  deserves  a 
place  here  only  on  account  of  the  strange  transposition  of  vowels 
which  has  changed  the  original  South  American  name  of  Maha- 
goni,  retained  in  Gferman,  into  the  modem  form.  The  common 
pines,  found  in  many  varieties  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union, 
furnish  at  least  one  peciiliar  name,  the  Union,  derived  from  the 
Spanish  piiion  ;  the  term  is  applied  to  the  tree  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwestern  States  and  the  regions  at  the  foot  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  to  the  nuts,  which  are  sweet  and  pala- 
table, a  fevorite  with  birds  and  bears,  and  welcome  to  Indians  and 
travellers,  when  short  of  provisions.  Hunters  and  experienced 
travellers  know  how  to  find  them,  not  only  in  their  natural  places 
on  the  tree,  but  even  in  hidden  storehouses— deep  holes  in  certain 
other  trees,  in  which  a  Mexican  woodpecker  is  in  the  habit  of 
depositing  them  with  rare  foresight,  long  before  he  lays  his  eggs, 
that  they  may  serve  as  food  during  incubatioli.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention,  in  tliis  connection,  that  the  fallen  leaves  of  all 
the  evergreen  trees  are  familiarly  known  as  pineiags  or  pimsiraws. 
"He  was  treading  on  a  mat  ot pinetags,  which  soon  shall  crisp 
beneath  his  tread  no  more."  (  Virginia  Country  Mies. )  "  Pine- 
straw,  as  the  yellow  sheddings  of  this  tree  are  called."  (J.  P.  Ken- 
nedy Simlhw  Birn) 

A  stiinge  confusion  of  names  has  thrown  two  trees,  entirely 
different  in  famdy  inifeatuies  into  the  same  class,  as  far  as  a 
common  designation  can  produce  such  a  result  Dogwood  is  the 
nime  given  to  the  Cornel  free  (Cornus  florida),  and  to  the  Poison 
SiMJac  (Ehus  venenati)  The  former,  a  beantiful  though  small 
tiee  cover?  Amencan  wools  m  early  spring  with  a  profusion  of 
hrge  «n)wy  white  flowers  and  adorns  them  in  autumn  with  scar- 
let hemes,  while  its  wood  is  useful  for  many  a  purpose.  The 
latter,  an  inmate  of  swamps,  and  well  known  by  the  beauty  of  its 
semi-tropical  foliage,  hides  a  violent  poison  in  its  leaves,  and  even 
affects  susceptible  persons  who  approach  it  too  nearly. 

American  rocks  have  almost  uniformly  been  first  examined  by 
English  geologists,  and  bear,  therefore,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
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names  familiar  abroad  as  well  as  with  as.  Among  the  exceptions 
may  be  mentioned  the  tliree  varieties  of  limestone,  which  are 
known  as  Bir^s  Eye  in  Wew  York,  as  Cavern  in  Kentucky, 
from  the  numerous  caves  or  sinks,  as  they  are  locally  called,  with 
which  the  hard  strata  of  this  earboiiiferoiiB  formation  abound, 
and  as  OHJ^  in  the  West,  from  the  bold  cliflfe  or  bluffs  found  upon 
the  banks  of  streams.  The  latter  is  partly  Silmian  and  partly 
Devonian,  and  form  a  very  striking  featm-e  in  American  land- 
scapes from  the  State  of  Ohio,  westward.  The  local  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  is  Clifi — found  thus  already  in  Spenser — from  a 
natural  confusion  with  the  chfi  in  a  rock,  such  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  lines,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  while  my  glory  passeth  by, 
thatlwiUpnt  thee  in  a  rfc/if  of  the  rock."  (Ea^dus,  sxxm.  %%) 
Hence,  also,  the  adjective  cUfly,  designating  rivers  and  creeks 
on  the  banks  of  which  these  limestone-cliffs .  abound,  and  the 
region  generally  in  which  they  are  found.  "  The  valley  was  of 
that  character  which  is  here  called  clifti/ — numeraus  bold  bluffs, 
overhanging  beautiful  bottom-lands,  now  clad  in  rich  verdure, 
and  now  picturesquely  baring  theh'  snowy  sides  to  the  golden  sun- 
light" (Scenes  in'ihe  Far  West.)  Another  variety  of  limestone 
is  known  as  Oolton  Sock,  probably  because  its  light  gray  or  buff 
color,  when  first  bared  to  the  light,  somewhat  i-esembles  fresh- 
gathered  cotton-wool ;  it  is  a  Magnesian  limestone,  abounding  in 
Missouri,  and  valuable  as  a  building  material,  because  of  its  soft- 
ness when  first  quarried.  The  unpleasant  name  of  Stink-stone 
— often  changed  into  Swine-stone — is  not  altogether  undeservedly 
borne  by  a  carbonate  of  lime  which  emits  a  very  offensive  odor 
on  being  struck.  The  term  sulpliur  is  altogether  erroneously 
given  to  bituminous  rocks  occurring  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
even  when  no  sulphur  is  present,  from  the  mere  fact  that  gen- 
erally this  formation  abounds  in  sulphurous  springs.  WaU-Roch 
is  the  homely  name  given  to  gi'anular  limestone,  used  largely  in 
building  walls. 
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o  Englisli  soil  and  abide  there  for  a  genor- 
iJastic  atmosphere  of  America." 

(IforA  Brimi  limm,  1867.) 

Teh  largest  part  of  so-called  Americanism  a  are  nothing  more 
tban  good  old  English  words,  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
haye  become  obsolete  or  provincial  in  England,  while  they  have 
retained  their  fnll  power  and  citizenship  in  the'  United  States. 
Thus  all  the  proTincialisms  of  the  Northern  and  Westei'n  conn- 
ties  of  England  have  been  naturalized  in  the  New  England  States, 
thanks  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  had  left  the  banks  of  the 
Trent  and  the  Humber,  and  snbseqnently  by  new  colonists,  who 
followed  from  Norfolk  and  Snffolk.  They  brought  not  only  their 
words,  which  the  Yankee  still  uses,  but  also  a  sonnd  of  the  voice 
and  a  mode  of  utterance  which  have  been  faithfully  preserved, 
and  are  now  spoken  of  as  the  "Now  England  drawl,"  and  "the 
high,  metalUc  ring  of  the  New  England  voice."  (Charles  Went- 
■worth  Dilke.)  The  former  is  nothing  but  the  well-known  Nor- 
folk "whine,"  the  proverbial  annoyance  of  visitors  from  the 
"shires."  Eroni  New  England  words  and  sounds  alike  were  car- 
ried westward,  and  speedily  extended  through  the  neighboring 
States,  even  to  the  Mississippi.  Precisely  the  same  happened  in 
.  Virginia,  which  also  received  throagh  her  cavalier-settlers  and 
the  countless  indenture-colonists  a  strongly-marked  vocabnlary 
of  ha'  own,  which  she  feithfnily  and  with  Southern  conservatism 
preserved,  while  at  home  and  all  around  her  eveiything  changed, 
and  which  she  at  a  later  period  ti'ansmitted  to  those  vast  new  ter- 
ritories, that  looked  up  to  her  as  the  Mother  of  States. 

When  these  settlers  were  cnt  off  from  constant  intercourse  with 
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the  mother-country,  thiiir  language  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  itiflu- 
enced  by  the  court,  the  great  writers,  and  the  press  of  England; 
it  retained  the  familiar  forms  and  sounds,  undisturbed  by  fashion 
and  the  effects  of  close  intimacy  with  other  nationa  But  greater 
results  yet  were  effected,  when  the  colonies  threw  off  the  political 
restraints  that  had  heretofore  attached  them  to  England,;  the 
language  becanie  as  independent  as  the  republic,  and  refused  any 
longer  to  be  guided  and  controlled  in  any  way  by  English  author- 
ities. At  the  same  time,  an  unbroken  stream  of  immigration 
poured  into  this  country  Taat  numbers  of  persons,  mostly  of 
humble  origiu  and  without  education,  who  brought  with  them  the 
local  words  of  English  counties,  and  the  provincialisms  of  tlie 
sister  Iringdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

During  all  this  time  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  England. 
At  a  very  early  period,  already,  a  large  number  of  good  old  Saxon 
words  were  banished  from  polite  society,  and  continued  to  exist 
only  as  far  as  they  were  used  by  the  peasantry  or  a  few  families 
belonging  to  the  upper  classes  in  remote  country  districts.  Put- 
tenham,  in  his  Ari  of  English  Poeaie  (ed.  1583),  teaches  (eleven 
years  before  Shakespeare) :  "  Our  writer,  tlierefore,  in  these  days 
shall  not  follow  Piers  the  Plowman,  nor  Gower  nor  Lydgate,  nor 
yet  Chaucer,  for  their  language  is  now  out  of  use  with  us ;  neither 
yet  shall  he  take  the  terms  of  Northmen,  such  aa  they  nse  in 
daily  talk,  whether  they  be  noblemen  or  gentlemen  or  their  best 
clerics,  nor  in  effect  any  speech  used  beyond  the  rivei'  Trent ; 
though  no  man  can  deny  tJiat  theirs  is  the  purest  English  Saxon  at 
this  day.  Yet  it  ia  not  so  courtly,  nor  so  cnrrent  as  our  Southern 
English  is,  no  more  is  the  far  Western  man's  speech.  He  shall, 
therefore,  take  the  usual  speech  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  London, 
and  the  shires  lying  about  London,  within  sixty  miles  and  not  much 
above."  The  English  writers  obeyed  his  behest,  and  the  English 
people  followed  their  example;  but  not  so  the  colonies.  Li 
America  the  "purest  English-Saxon"  of  Puttenham's  day  was 
carefully  preserved,  unaffected  by  court,  or  town,  or  shire,  and 
hence  the  curious  result  is  obtained  that  by  many  an  humble  fire- 
side in  the  Low  Country  of  Virginia,  the  pines  of  New  Jersey,  or 
in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  of  New  England,  words  are  heard 
pronounced  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  and  with  mean- 
ings unknown  to  England.    Moreover,  whenever  America  has 
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needed  a  new  word  for  new  wants  and  new  discoveries,  it  has 
gone  to  that  immense  mine  of  treasure  in  the  early  Euglish 
daye,  from  wliich  to  borrow — iis  Wiiliam  Hamilton  eloquently 
expresses  it— 

"Ancient  words 
That  come  from  Hie  poetic  quarry 
As  sharp  as  swords." 

{Letters  to  Alfan  Bimnsay.) 

"Into  this  treasure,"  says  a  Scottish  critic,  "the  Americana  are 
dipping  more  deeply  than  we,  and  so  far  the  inflnence  of  their 
example  upon  the  mother-tongue  must  be  recognized  as  both 
legitimate  and  heneficial."  {Blackwood,  Octobei-,  1867.)  Hence,' 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  English  writers  hl&me 
Americans  for  adopting  a  new  word ;  then  the  word  is  found  in 
English  writers,  and  we  are  scolded  for  claiming  the  honor  of 
producing  it!  Such  was  the  case,  as  Mr.  Pickering  shows,  for 
instance,  with  the  word  to  advocate,  which  was  first  censured  as  an 
Americanism,  and  then,  having  been  found  repeatedly  in  the 
pages  of  Milton  and  Burke,  was  made  the  basis  for  a  charge  of 
"unfounded  claims  to  discovery." 

Nor  must  it  he  forgotten  that  the  strange  revolutions  which 
ai-e  stated  to  haye  taken  place  in  the  meaning  of  many  common 
words  are,  in  most  instances,  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the 
preservatiou  of  an  old  sense,  which,  if  carefnlly  traced,  may  still 
be  found  existing  in  remote  districts  of  some  of  the  English 
counties.  Tiiis  is  occasionally  acknowledged  even  by  British 
travellers;  thus  Waterton,  after  his  fourth  journey  through  this 
country  in  1834,  said  of  the  American  as  he  found  him :  "  He 
has  certainly  hit  upon  the  way  (but  I  could  not  find  out  by  what 
means)  of  speaking  a  much  purer  English  language  than  that  which 
is  commonly  spoken  on  the  parent, soil.  This  astonished  mo  much, 
but  is  really  the  case."  ( Wanderings  in  South  America.)  The 
nomadic  character  of  the  American,  the  ubiquity  of  the  news- 
paper, and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  all  classes  of 
society,  have,  snbsequeniiy,  given  a  unifOTjjuty„to  this  pure  Eng- 
lish which  is  unknown  in  other  ox)nntrie8;  and  if  really  better 
English  is  not  spoken  hei-e  than  in  the  mother-country,  the 
American  idiom  is  at  least  free  fttim  provincialisms,  and  tlio 
masses  speak  it  better  than  the  people  of  England. 
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It  has,  hence,  been  the  purpose  of  the  compiler  to  collect,  in  the 
following  pages,  mainly  ■words  which  si-o  obsolete 
while  stil!  preserving  here  their  former  power ;  snch  as 
their  meaning  to  adapt  themselyeE  to  new  purposes  and  altered 
.  circumstances,  anil  a  few  entirely  new  forms,  unknown  to  the  Old 
World. 

A. 

Abergoins,  a  Western  corruption  for  Aboriginal,  frequently  used 
for  original.  "That  is  an  aboriginal  idea;  I  never  heard  it  he- 
fore."  Also  instead  of  Indian :  "  Boiling  iiobortson,  equally  a 
descendant  of  Pocahontas,  had  the  Indian  eye,  and  the  whole 
cast  of  his  countenance  was  aboriginal;  his  temper  was  quiei:, 
but  his  heart  kind  and  excellent."  {Letters  from  the  South,  I., 
p.  33.) 

Academy,  used  with  grandiloquence  fu»  .jjhool ;  as  every  college 
of  some  pretensions  must  needs  be  a  "  University."  "  S''hoola  no 
longer  exist  in  the  towns  and  villages,  rarely  in  the  field , ;  acade- 
mies and  colleges  supplant  them."  {Putnam's  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1895.)  A  custom  denounced  with  great  scorn  by  Boswell's 
father,  the  old  Laird  of  Auchinleck:  "Whose  tail  do 'you  think 
he  has  pinned  himself  to  now,  mon  ?  Dominie,  mon — an  auld 
dominie ;  he  keepit  a  schnlo  and  caU'd  it  an  acaad&my !" 

Accommodate,  to,  is  in  New  England  especially  used  id  the 
sense  of  providing  for  travellers,  from  the  meaning  of  accommoda- 
tion »a  atppiieA  to  public  houses.  "The  question  (wheie  is  the 
hotel?)  invariably  called'^ forth  the  response:  Thar  ain't  nun, 
but  fiirmer  Smoot  accommodates."  (Putnam's  Magazine,  Janu- 
ai7,  1870.) 

Admire  is  mentioned  by  J.  R.  Bartlett  as  being  "often  and 
absurdly  used  in  New  England,"  in  the  sense  of  A.  lively,  e-^pr 
wish.  "I  should  admire  to  see  the  President."  He  seems  to  ohiect 
in  like  manner  to  the  use  of  the  word,  when  it  mean's  to  wondei 
at,  to  he  affected  with  snrprise;  and  yet  this  use  has  tiie  highest 
authority  for  it. 

"  The  undaunted  flend  what  Ihis  miglit  be  admired,' 
Admired,  not  fear'd." 

(SliltoQ.   Paradise  Lost,  IL,  v.  677.) 
"  Tlje  more  I  admire  your  flintmeES," 

(Benuiiioiit  and  FIcUilicr.   Nice  Valor.) 
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And.  Pepjs,  in  his  Diary,  besides  numerous  other  iEstances,  eaye, 
Fei>ruary  33, 1663-4 :  "  He,  that  is,  Charles  II.,  is  so  fond  of  the 
Dnke  of  Monmouth,  that  everybody  admires  it,  that  is,  wonders 
at  it? 

Ad.  is  the  printer's  nana!  abbreviation  for  "advei'tisement," 
adopted  not  only  in  newspaper-offices,  but  also  in  the  daily  ex- 
panding advertising  business  of  the  country.  "Ad  means  exactly 
as  much  as  advertisement,  and  is  two  letters  instead  of  thirteen." 
(Putnam's  Magazine,  August,  1868.) 

Advanced  Female  is  one  of  the  most  distasteful  pet-terms  of  the 
day,  generally  bestowed  sneeringly  upon  ■women  who  claim  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  men,  in  addition  to  those  already  will- 
ingly granted  to  their  sex  in  appreciation  of  its  peculiar  claims. 
"  One  of  the  oddest  instances  of  the  shortsightedness  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Female  to  the  ';  '.irest  of  her  own  cause,  was  given  in  the 
petition  recently  offered  to  our  State  Legislature,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  ^oung  girls  between  the  ages  of  fojirtcen  and  eighteen  in 
the  plaoti  of  boys,  as  pages  in  the  two  Houses  at  Albany.  Now, 
even  if  those  petitioners,  who  seem  to  fee  in  earnest,  werfa  blind  to 
the  improiDriety  of  thrusting  young  girls  hardly  past  childhood 
into  such  a  position,  it  is  strange  that  common  sense  did  not  sug- 
gest to  them,  that  a  man  with  ordinary  respect  for  decency,  or 
with  daughters  of  his  own,  had  no  object  in  becoming  equally 
blind,  nor  would  ever  be  likely  to  consent  to  snoh  an  arrange- 
ment."    (New  York  Tribune,  February  3, 1871.) 

Advocate,  to,  a  word  once  much  objected  to  by  English  critics 
as  an  Americanism,  is  not  only  good  English — "whether  this  re- 
flect not  with  a  contumely  upon  the  Parliament  Hself,  which 
thought  this  petition  worthy  not  only  of  receiving,  but  of  votmg 
to  a  commitipent,  after  it  had  been  advocated  and  moved  for  by 
somehono^ble  and  leai'ned  gentlemen"— (Milton,  ^KJmarfversioms, 
%  1.) — but  ias  established  itself  beyond  controversy  in  modem 
writere  oig^both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Afeared,  still  in  use  in  the  Southern  States,  especially  in  Vir- 
ginia, is,  of  course,  only  the  once  familiar  word  preserved,  while 
elsewhere  the  modern  form  afraid  Las  superseded  it.  The  old 
verb  fearan  and  old  English  to  fear,  were  constantly  used  in  the 
transitive  sense  of  "to  frighten  or  terrify,"  and  hence  «/eo;fet^  came 
to  mean  "  frightened,"  as  in  Shakespeare's  well-known  lines : 
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"Though,  with  hia  hrealh  the  hinges  of  the  world 
Did  crack,  we  should  stand  upright  and  unfeared?' 

Afore  and  aforehand,  both  generally  supplanted  by  "before"  and 
"  beforehand,"  still  suryive  in  remoter  regtona  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  are  supported  by  J.  E.  Lowell  on  the  plea  that  "  Spen- 
ser and  hie  Queen,  neither  of  them,  scrupled  to  write  afore,  and 
'fore  was  common  till  after  Herriek." 

After  night  is  a  local  expression,  peculiar  to  PennaylTania  and 
some  of  the  Border  States,  where  nigM  is  Tcry  commonly  used  for 
the  hours  of  the  afternoon,  and  hence,  "Court  will  open  again 
after  nigM,"  means  simply  "  after  candlelight,"  as  it  is  expressed 
everywhere  else. 

Aggravate,  to,  in  the  sense  of  irritating  or  ill-treating,  is  not  an 
Americanism,  nor  need  improperly.  "  This  arose  partly  from  a 
belief  that  the  quai'rel  was  final,  and  that,  therefore,  there  wonld 
be  no  danger  in  aggravating  Violet  by  this  expression  of  donbt," 
(Trollope,  PMneas  Mmi,  ch.  73.)  This  ia  precisely  the  meaning 
^ith  which  it  is  usedby  J.C.N'eal:  "One  may  be  as  philosophic, 
and  as  splenetic  aa  he  likes,  when  he  is  fishing,  without  risk  of 
being  aggravated."    {G}iarcoal  Sketches,  I.,  p.  118.) 

Ague,  frequently  mis-called  agity,  agy,  and  in  the  South  eyen 
ager,  while  in  the  North  ague,  pronounced  like  plague,  is  not  un- 
freqnent,  is  rarely  used  withont  its  companion,  fever,  and  tlie  two 
form  the  imri^Y  fevernagy  of  the  West.  The  varieties  of  this  very 
common  and  often  fatal  disease  are  thus  designated:  "On  my  way 
I  was  suddenly  taken  ill  with  a  real  shaMng-ague  in  a  large  prai- 
rie, ten  miles  across,  and  shook  so  severely  that  I  could  not  sit  in 
my  sulky."  (Eev.  P.  Cartwright,  Autoiiography,  p.  433.)  "He 
himself  had  been  tronbled  with  a  dumb-ager  since  last  conference." 
(F.  B.  Harte,  Luck  of  RoaHng  Camp,  p.  166.)  "  The  old  prov- 
erb, 'An  ague  in  the  spring  is  physic  for  a  king,'  wouldn't  be 
highly  appreciated  in  these  diggings,  whar  agy  is  rayther  objected 
to."  {Southern  Lit.  Messenger,  March,  1857,  p.  27.)  "  Lansing, 
Michigan,  is  a  very  healthy  locality  for  the  c^ue.  It  comes  creep- 
ing up  a  fellow's  back  like  a  ton  of  wild  oats,  goes  crawling  through 
his  joints  like  iron  spikes,  and  is  followed  by  a  fever,  which  pro- 
hibits the  patient  from  thinking  of  anything  but  the  Independent 
Order  of  G-ood  Templars.    It  isn't  the  every-other-day  kind,  but 
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gets  up  with  a  man  at  daylight  and  sleeps  iu  the  small  of  his  back 
all  night.  His  teeth  feel  about  six  inches  long,  his  joints  wobble 
like  a  loose  wagon-wheel,  and  the  shakes  are  so  steady  that  one 
can't  hold  any  kind  of  conversation  except  by  putting  in  dashes." 
(Philadelphia  Age.     Correspondence,  April  3, 1871.) 

All  along,  another  ao-called  Ameiicanism,  in  the  sense  of  "  all 
this  time,"  is  in  use  in  England,  for  instance  in  Sheffield,  where, 
as  we  read,  "  She  has  been  ailing  all  along."  {Sir  Richard  PMl- 
lip^  Tour.) 

All  Hallovfa  Eve,  anciently  the  vigil  of  All  Saints'  Day,  is  one 
of  the  few  festive  days  still  known  in  some  parts  of  the  Union. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  usual  amusements  of  dipping  for  apples 
floating  in  a  basin,  and  other  sports  familiar  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, are  well  known.  The  boys  paes  through  the  streets  throw- 
ing shelled  com  at  the  windows,  transfer  vegetables  from  the 
garden  to  the  porch,  and  indulge  in  other  less  harmless  pranks. 
(S.  S.  Haldeman.) 

Alley,  the  name  given  by  boys  to  a  choice  taw  made  of  alabas- 
ter, and  probably  an  abbreviation  of  the  latter  word,  even  when 
made  of  inferior  materiaL  {Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  358.) 

Allow,  to,  is  constantly  used  in  the  Middle  and  Sonthern  States 
in  the  sense  of  affirming  a  statement.  "I  allow  thafs  a  good 
horse,"  in  Southern  parlance  means,  I  assure  you.  "  Mother  is 
perfectly  ridiculons,"  a  young  South  Carolina  lady  said ;  "  she 
allotmd  she'd  switch  me  if  I  didn't  go  home,  and  she  picked  up  a 
bit  of  brush.  I  up  with  another,  and  told  her  to  come  on." 
{Putnam's  Maganne,  June,  1868.)  It  is  freqiiently,  also,  used  in 
a  more  vague  sense,  corresponding  with  the  "  guess"  of  the  East 
and  the  "  reckon"  of  the  Soiith,  as  in  John  Hay's  recent  lines : 


(BwiUy  Tim.) 

Alter,  to,  when  applied  to  animals,  as  is  constantly  done  in  the 
South,  means  to  geld — the  transition  from  a  general  change  to  a 
special  one  of  this  kind  being  very  natural.  A  pupil  translating 
Taurus  by  ox,  the  teacher  asked  him :  "  Haven't  you  altered  that 
animal  ?" 

Amalgamate,  to,  generally  used  only  of  metals  and  other  sub- 
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Btancea  and  of  absti'act  ideas,  is  in  America  applied  more  particu- 
larly to  the  misture  of  the  black  and  white  races.  The  corre- 
sponding noun,  amalgamation,  has  of  late  given  way  to  the  horrihle 
compound,  miscegenation,  a  term  as  little  to  he  commended  as  the 
idea  it  represents. 

Amazing,  in  the  sense  of  Wonderful,  is  a  raelancholy  eridenc* 
of  the  preyailing  bad  taste  which  loves  to  deal  in  superlatiyes.  It 
is,  however,  qnoted  with  the  same  meaning  in  Bailey's  Dictionary 
already,  and  hence  not  to  he  charged  to  this  country. 

Ambition,  oddly  and  perhaps  ignorantly  used  instead  of  grudge 
or  spite,  is  limited  io  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  those 
parts  of  the  West  to  which  it  has  been  carried  from  thence.  "  He 
brought  an  action  against  me  for  omMiion."  { Virginia  Literary 
Museum,  1839,  p.  418.)    The  use  of 

Among  for  between,  when  only  two  persons  are  refen-ed  to,  is 
of  course  unwarrantable,  hut  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  by  no 
means  unknown  in  England.  "  What  can  we  do  among  us  ?  Wo 
are  bnt  two,  and  they  are  over  so  many."  (Scenes  in  the  Far 
West,  p.  317.) 

Anent  survives  in  the  Wew  England  States,  and  is  frequently 
written  anmd,  as  in  J.  R.  Lowell's  line :  "  The  Yankee  still  uses 
familiarly  the  old  phrase,  right  anend  for  continuously."  Anan, 
so  constantly  niet  with  in  J.  F.  Cooper's  novels,  is  now-a-days 
heard  only  in  New  Jersey,  and  occasionally  by  old-fashioned  per- 
sons, meaning  precisely  what  Halliwell  says:  "Anend:  How, 
what  do  you  say  ?  By  lower  class  of  persons  to  higher,  when 
they  do  not  understand  what  is  said  to  them."  (Sub  voce.) 

Applicant,  in  the  sense  of  diligent  student,  is  ali«ady  noticed 
in  Pickering's  Vocabulai'y,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  thus  used 
any  more.    It  means  now,  as  in  England,  a  petitioner. 

Appreciate,  to,  has  in  this  country,  besides  other  meanings,  the 
peculiar  sense  of,  raising  in  value :  "  These  improvements  will 
appreciate  the  fann  immensely."  (Rural  Register,  1860,  p.  39.)  It 
has,  with  its  noun,  appreciation,  the  more  common  meaning  of, 
increasing  in  value,  likewise.  ''  His  Pennsylvania  lands  have  not 
appreciated  as  he  had  hoped,  and  when  he  left  the  cabinet  he  was 
a  poor  man."  (Bishop  Kip,  Life  of  TJiomas  Pickering.) 

Argufy,  to,  a  vulgar  word  used  to  signify,  to  argue  and  to  im- 
port, is  perhaps  less  frequently  heard  in  this  country  than  in 
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England,  though  not  unknown  here,  Halliwell  mentiona  it  as 
found  in  various  dialects,  and  the  biographer  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors of  Ireland,  J.  R.  O'Flanagan,  says:  "He  (Lord  Clare) 
doesn't  epeak  a  word,  hut  when  the  eomisellors  are  done  argufy- 
ing he  leans  over  the  desk  and  gives  a  nod  to  Ja«k  Dwyer,  who 
tells  him  what  to  do." 

Armory  is,  in  the  United  States,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
arms  are  mannia^tai-ed,  as  well  as  the  house  in  which  they  ai-e 
kept — the  latter  meaning  alone  heing  known  in  Eng}and. 
,  Around,  hke  about,  is  constantly  used  adverbially  with  the 
meaning  of,  in  the  neighborhood;  the  most  violent  abuse  of 
which  liberty  is  mentioned  by  J.  E.  Bartlett,  in  the  caae  of  a 
minister  who  was  reported  to  have  said  of  one  of  the  Saviour's 
apostles  that  "he  stood  around  the  Cross."  "I  was  standing 
m'ound  when  the  flght  took  place."  (New  York  Police  Gazette.) 
"Gail  Hamilton  is  rather  small,  has  a  round,  fresh,  and  happy- 
looking  face,  blue  eyes,  and  brown  hair,  worn  short  and  sort  of 
curled  or  frizzed.  She  is  animat-ed  in  conversation,  talks  as  she 
writes,  is  witty,  fond  of  jokes,  and  must  be  pleasant  to  have 
around.  She  doesn't  look  a  bit  pedantic  or  blue-stookia'-ified,  and 
shonld  pass  nicely  for  twenty  years  old."  (Washington  paper, 
December,  1870.) 

At^  is  one  of  the  partielifs  most  abused  in  American  speech, 
though  here  also  much  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  ancient 
nsage  still  surviving  among  the  descendants  of  early  English  set- 
tlers. Thus  the  old  custom  of  saying  ai  hill  and  at  wood  in  desig- 
nating a  place  on  a  hill  or  near  a  wood,  from  which  so  many 
proper  names  like  Atwood  and  others  are  derived,  gives  it  the 
meaning  of  iy  in  many  cases.  "  I  bought  it  at  auction"  is  correct 
Enghsh,  but,  "  It  is  to  be  sold  af  auction"  is  American  only.  It 
is  in  hke  manner  a  provincialism,  at  least,  to  say.  At  the  East  and 
at  the  West,  instead  of  in  the  East  aud  West ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
curious  to  notice  that  this  is  not  promiscuonsly  done,  but  the  bet- 
ter-known New  England  States  are  generally  spoken  of  as  in  the 
East,  while  the  remoter  South  is  designated  as  at  the  South.  At 
is  used  also  instead  of  about  or  after,  as  iti  the  familiar  phrase : 
"  What  is  he  at  now  ?"  meaning,  "  What  does  he  propose  to  do 
now?"  At  that,  added  as  an  expletive  to  strengthen  an  expression, 
may  be  considered   as  an  Americanism.    "He  is  a  Down-East 
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Yankee,  and  a  smart  one  at  thatr  It  seems  to  have  here  preciBely 
the  same  force  as  the  German  "  und  zwar."  "  He  has  a  scolding 
■wife  and  an  ugly  one  at  that."  (J.  C.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches,  II., 
p.  17.)  J.  Durand,  in  his  translation  of  Taine's  Art  in  the  Neth- 
erlcmds,  says  of  the  complexion,  "  Ordinai-ily,  among  the  lahoring 
classes  and  in  advanced  life,  I  have  found  it  wan,  tamip-hued,  and, 
in  Holland,  cheese-colored,  and  moldy  cheese  at  thai."  As  a 
mere  expletive  at  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Southern  speech,  well 
illustrated  in  the  remark  of  a  recent  traveller  in  the  South : 
"There  is  nothing  so  curious  in  the  whole  Southern  vocahulary, 
colored  and  white,  as  the  use  of  this  proposition.  It  seems  tho 
indispensable  finish  of  every  sentence.  Where  is  it  at  f  Where 
have  yon  heenai?  Where  are  you  going  a^  f  Where's  my  lesson 
«i  f  Where  does  she  live  at  ?  It  is  universally  used  in  this  way  by 
negi-oea  and  whites,  except  the  best-educated  classes  of  the  latter." 
Atiackted  occurs  in  America,  as  in  England,  in  the  speech  of  the 
illiterate,  the  result  of  an  apparent  misapprehension  of  its  being 
formed  lite  tramad  and  similar  words.    It  is  quoted  by  J.  P. 


"  Prom  there  we  left  nine  hundred  raea  in  the  Western  Territory  r 
Our  militia  was  a«o<*M  ju3t  as  the  day  did  break." 

{IfyiaHow  Bam,  p.  213.) 

Authoress,  like  poetess,  condemned  by  W.  C.  Bryant,  seems  to 
become  more  popular  as  the  number  of  female  authors  increases 
in  Uie  United  States. 

Avail,  to,  is  beginning  to  be  used  actively  instead  of  reflectively, 
and  men  say :  "  He  availed  of  the  offer,"  witliout  the  usual  "him- 
self." The  construction  is  not  unknown  in  English,  for  Pope 
has  the  hne : 

"  Explore 
"What  raeaus  might  beat  his  safe  return  am&." 

-{Quoted  hy  BaUey) 


A  recent  telegram  in  the  Northern  newspapers  ran  thus; 
"•Wew  York,  Feb.  7, 1871.  To  the  Press  of  the  United  States. 
Gentlemen:  Availing  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  I  send  yon,  by  wire,  the  annexed  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  people  of  France." 

Atvm,  in  the  sense  of  ugly  and  unpleasant,  instead  of  its  legiti- 
mate meaning  of,  full  of  awe,  is  generally  regarded  an  American 
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isnij  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  nee  here  is  unwaiTantably 
frequent  and  incorrect.  "  The  brighteet  speaker  of  the  (Wo- 
men's Eights)  OonTention  has  been  Mrs.  Adele  Hazlett,  the  small, 
slender,  wiiy  little  woman  from  Micliigan,  who  has  an  indefinite 
amount  of  snap  in  her  eyes,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  feminine  ad- 
mirer, an  awfully  cunning,  little,  tumed-np  nose,  and  is  dread- 
fully saucy."  (New  York  Trihmie,  January  13, 1871.)  But  this 
nse  of  awful  is  at  least  as  much  of  a  Scotticism  m  an  American- 
ism, and  "an  awful  swell "  is  heard  as  constantly  in  EngHsh  slang 
as  similar  expressions  with  us.  The  Cockney  even  improves  upon 
it  and  makes  it  orful.  But  to  employ  awful  ss  an  adverb  and  to 
say,  as  in  England,  "  She  is  an  awful  fine  woman,"  (Slang  Die- 
tioiiary,  p.  68,)  can  in  no  way  be  excused.  Still,  it  is  constantly 
done.  "  They  coaldn't  get  Bill  into  a  row,  for  he  is  afeard  of 
hisself,  when  he  gets  awful  mad,  and  he  allers  lef  his  shooting- 
irons  in  his  room,  when  he  went  out,"  (Story  of  Wild  Bill) 
"  A  hot  and  dusty  day  I  cry  the  poor  pilgrims  as  they  wipe  their 
begrimed  foreheads  and  woo  the  doabtful  breeze  which  the  river 
bears  with  it^  Awful  hot  I  Dreadful  dusty !  answei-s  the  sympa- 
thetic toll-gatherer."  (Hawthorne,  Tlie  Toll-Gatlisrer's  Day.) 

Axe,  instead  of  ask,  survives  with  astonishing  vitality  in 
Southern  speech,  and  is  almost  uniformly  used  by  the  negi'o  pop- 
ulation. It  has,  of  coui-se,  the  waiTant  of  great  antiquity  and 
noble  patronage,  for,  coming  unchanged  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
was  used  as  the  legitimate  form  by  the  highest  in  the  land  down 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  "Axe  not  why,"  says  Ohaucei^'s  Miller,  and 
in  the  Frere's  Tale  we  read :  "  Axe  him  thyself  if  thou  not  trow- 
est  me."  After  that  period  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Court;,  but 
the  common  people  eontiaued  its  use  and  brought  it  to  this  coun- 
try. The  Cockney  and  the  Norfolk  hind  use  axe  as  exclnsively  as 
the  poor  white  folks  and  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  It  has,  be- 
sides, been  well  said  that  "for  purposes  of  lyric  poetry  and  musi- 
cal compositions  axed  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  harsh 
sound  asked,  which  no  vocalist  can  pi-onounce  without  a  painful 
gasp."  {Blachivood,  October,  1869.) 


Bac&  is  often  used  instead  of  ago,  as  in  the  familiar  phrase, 
"  Why,  that  was  a  long  time  back!  "    It  is  the  remnant  of  lach- 
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ward,  which  was  formerly  so  employed  by  good  English  writers. 
" Look  upon  it  some  reigns  baohioard"  (Locke.)  The  latter  word 
has  frequently,  as  an  adjective,  the  meaning  of  bashful,  and,  in  the 
West  especially,  that  greatest  of  rarities,  a  modest,  timid  youth,  is 
called  "a  backward  colt" — no  doubt  from  an  instinctive  appre- 
ciation of  the  contrast  with  "  forward."  Back  again  is  sabstituted 
for  hackwardin  the  phraso  lack  and  forth,  tthich,  in  New  England 
at  least,  is  universally  used  instead  of  "backward  and  forward." 

Bad  is  used  for  ill  in  familiar  style,  where  iadly  ought  to  be 
employed,  as  when  a  man  says:  "I  feel  quite  had  to-day."  In 
sentences  like  "I  wanted  to  see  him  had,"  which  may  be  heard 
every  day,  its  use  is,  of  course,  unpardonable. 

Bagging,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  does  not  mean  the  material 
for  making  bags  generally,  but  the  hempen  bags  made  specially 
for  packing  cotton.  , 

Sail,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  games,  is  found  in  America  as  Foo(> 
Ball,  Base-Ball,  Town-BaU,  Corner-Ball,  Paddle-Ball,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  names.  Of  these,  Base-Ball  is  looked  upon  as  the 
national  game,  cricket  being  comparatively  unknown,  and  found 
only  in  some  of  the  Catholic  Colleges.  Its  predecessor  was  the 
"  Old  Oat "  of  former  generations ;  in  1825  the  first  Base-Ball  Club 
was  formed  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  course  named  the 
Knickerbocker  Club.  B"ow  the  numerous  Clubs  are  united  in  a 
"Kational  Association  of  Base-BaU  Players;"  they  consist,  in  the 
main,  of  professional  players  who  receive  large  salai'ies,  often 
amounting  to  several  thousand  a  year,  and  meet  each  other 
during  the  summer,  contesting  for  prizes.  They  assume  odd 
names,  as  the  Eickenepawlinga  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Kikion- 
gans  of  Indiana.  The  Bseulapeans  of  Brooklyn  are  all  physicians, 
and  the  Malta  Club  of  B"ew  York  contains  nothing  but  milkmen. 

Bamboozle,  to,  means  here,  as  in  England,  to  perplex  or  mis- 
lead ;  but  although  it  has  been  used  hei'e  as  long  as  in  England  in 
familiar  and  popular  language,  its  true  origin  has  never  been 
ascertained.  The  Slang  Dictionai'y  quotes  it  simply  as  "  Modem 
Gypsey,"' whatever  that  may  be  intended  to  mean;  others  pro- 
pose seriously  to  trace  it  back  to  bamboo,  and  Swift  says  it  was 
invented  by  a  nobleman  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Probably  it 
existed  long  before,  and  was  only  then  first  used  in  polite  society, 
as  even  Arbuthnot  condescends  to  use  it 
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Bang-up,  the  old  word  for  a  heayy  overcoat,  n 
everywhere  elae  by  newer  names,  still  survives  in  some  parts  of  the 
Union.  "He  was  clothed  in  an  old  lang-up,  black  vest,  grey 
pants,  and  straw  hat."     (Philadelphia  Ledger,  Jane  11, 1853.) 

Banjo,  often  represented  as  an  African  word,  is  simply  the  corrupt- 
ed and  softened  form  of  the  old  bandore,  a  descendant  of  the  G-i-eek 
Tiavdovpa,  a  musical  instrument  invented  by  Pan.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son speaks  of  it  as  an  instrument  "proper  to  tlie  Blacks,  which 
they  brought  hither  irom  Africa,  and  which  is  the  original  of  the 
guitar,  its  chords  being  precisely  the  four  lower  chords  of  the 
gaitar."     {Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  47.) 

Bannock,  in  Scotland  a  round  cake  of  oatmeal,  kneaded  in 
water  only,  and  baked  against  a  stone,  called  bannock-stone,  while 
the  same  cake  is  called  a  girdle-cake  if  bakeS  on  an  iron  plate, 
means  in  America  a  cake  of  Indian  meal,  fried  in  lard. 

Banter,  to,  in  the  West,  means  not  merely  to  joke  and  jest  good- 
humoredly,  but  also  to  challenge  to  a  match,  and  to  provoke  a 
wager.  ""We  had  a  flue  banter,  but  the  match  was  postponed  till 
spring." 

Barm,  or  iarme,  is  used  in  Now  England  instead  of  yeast,  the 
initial  letter  of  which,  although  persistently  dropped  (oast),  seems 
to  be  a  rock  of  offence  to  American  organs  of  speech,  so  that  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  substitutes  for  the  nnhicky  word.  It  has  the 
sanction  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  of  Shakespeare,  who  uses 
it  in  his  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  while  Chaucer  already  sings : 
"  Of  tarCe,  alum-glas,  bemie,  wert,  and  argoils." 

Batfercakes  ai'e  the  familiar  cakes  of  Indian  meal,  made  with 
buttermilk  or  cream,  and  seldom  absent  fiwm  a  Southern  break- 
fast-table. 

Bag  not  only,  designates  an  inlet  from  the  sea,  but  very  fre- 
quently also  any  low,  swampy  region  in  the  South,  perhaps  so 
called  from  the  bay-trees  which  are  apt  to  abound  in  such  locali- 
ties. "  They  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  a  very  dense  forest 
of  pines  and  scrubby  oaks,  a  poi-tion  of  which  was  swallowed  up 
in  a  deep  iag,  a  swamp-bottom,  the  growth  of  which  consisted  of 
mingled  cypresses  and  hay  trees,  with  tupelo,  gum,  and  dense 
thickets  of  low  sttmted  shrubbery,  cane-gi-ass,  and  dwarf  willows, 
which  filled  up  every  interval  between  the  trees,  and  to  the  eye 
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most  effectually  barred  out  eyery  linman  intrnder."  ( W.  G.  Simma. 
The  Wigwam  and  the  CaMn.)  Bay-Galls  are  large,  gloomy,  al- 
most impenetrable  swamps  in  Florida,  full  of  deei',  bear,  and  cata- 
mount. 

Bazar  is  a  word  for  which  America  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Trol- 
'lope,  -wlio  established  the  first  in  Ciuciunati— an  enterprise  which 
unfortunately  did  not  succeed,  and  -was  thought  to  hare  contrib- 
uted largely  to  her  bitter  animosity  against  this  country. 

Be,  instead  of  am  or  are,  as  frequently  in  the  Bible,  is  still  quite 
popular  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massaclmsetts,  as  it  survives  in 
like  manner  ia  some  of  the  provincial  dialects  of  England.  "Be 
ye  content  now,  deaoon  ?"  asks  a  woman  in  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe's 
recent  novel. 

Beat,  to,  retains  here  the  meaning  which  is  given  in  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  to  surpass,  excel.  "  Who  beat  f  Why,  of  course. 
Highflier  beat  the  mare  all  to  pieces."  (Louisville  Courier,  May 
17, 1854.)  A  further  estension  of  this  meaning  has  led  to  the  use 
otbeat  instead  of  beaten,  as  when  people  say,  "We  felt  dead  beat" 
meaning  that  they  felt  quite  overcome.  The  verb  is  rendered  in- 
tensive by  the  addition  of  all  hollow  {instead  of  hollow,  as  in  Eng- 
lish). "  In  this  matter  we  beat  the  English  all  hollow,  and  we  mean 
to  do  the  same  in  everything  else."  (New  Tort  Herald,  December 
13, 1867.) 

Beau,  to,  a  verb  nsed  by  the  uneducated  instead  of  "to  escort" 

Beautiful,  like  elegant,  is  a  much  misused  term,  being  applied 
indiscriminately  to  anything  pleasing  or  good.  The  butter  on  the 
breakfast-tahle  ie  quite  as  often  called  beautiful  or  elegant  as  the 
finest  lady  on  Broadway.  "That  was  beautiful  conduct,"  s  aid  the 
New  York  Mirror,  of  a  heroic  act. 

Becaise,  instead  of  because,  often  made  a  matter  of  special 
reproach  to  the  South,  since  it  is  common  to  the  Whites  tlieve,  is 
almost  unknown  to  the  Blacks.  It  is  not  a  coiTuption,  or  at  least 
a  corruption  of  old  date,  and  sanctioned  by  usage  at  the  time  when 
Virginia  was  settled,  and  the  word  was  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land ;  for  Pepys,  in  the  Appendix  to  bis  Diary,  quotes  a  letter  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  Cumnor  Hale,  requiring  a  strict  investi- 
gation into  the  sudden  death  of  Amy  Kobsart,  "  becaise  of  my 
thorough  quietness  and  of  all  others  hereafter."   (Vol.  IV.,  p.  339.) 

Beef  is  often  applied  in  the  South  to  an  ox,  and  the  butcher 
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calls  on  the  planter  to  see  if  he  lias  any  ieeves  to  sell.  "  Shell 
make  a  fine  heef"  is  said  of  a  cow  giving  no  millc,  which  is  to  be 
fattened. 

Beer,  without  the.  addition  of  a  descriptive  noun,  is  very  rarely 
heard  in  America,  ale  being  generally  used  where  an  Englishman 
would  say  heer.  The  first  small-beer  of  the  country,  made  in  1630, 
is  thus  described  by  an  anonymous  poet : 

"  If  barley  be  wniitmg  to  make  into  malt, 
Wu  must  be  contented  and  think  it  no  feult, 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  oiii'  lips 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and.  walnut-tree  chips." 

Bellowses,  for  luugs,  not  unknown  in  Euglish  slang  (Slang 
Dicttinartf,  p  7^),  is  actually  in  use  in  Ifew  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania J  E  Lowell  says,  "His  ieUowses  is  sound  enough." 
{Bighw  Papers  I ,  p  33 ) 

Belly  guff,  19  the  unasthetic  name  given  in  Pennsylvania  to  mo- 
lasses candv  and,  in  New  England,  by  a  corruption  of  beUy-cut- 
ter,  to  low  sleds  on  which  boys  slide  down-hill  in  winter,  lying 
flat  on  their  belbes  {B ) 

Belongings,  m  the  sense  of  gentlemen's  shirts  and  drawers,  is  a 
euphemistic  terra  by  no  means  found  only  in  Washington  Jiews- 
ptpeib  wheie  it  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered,  for  we  are 
told  that,  "We  obseive  that  this  substantive  appears  in  the 
Fhtlohgivdl  Socidy  Didionary,  nnder  the  sponsorahip  of  Mr. 
Raskin."     {Blachwood,  April,  1861.) 

Ben,  the  uniform  Yankee  manner  of  pronouncing  Men,  is  thus 
justified  by  J.  E.  Lowell,  in  his  enthnsiastic  apology  for  Yankee- 
isms,  and  with  a  special  view  t«  justify  his  brother  poet  Whifctier, 
who  seems  to  afi'ect  the  word  particnlarly :  "  It  has  the  authority 
of  Sackville,  Gtammer  G-urton  (the  work  of  a  bishop),  Chapman, 
Dryden,  and  many  more,  though  Hn  seems  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon form."    The  Yankee  only  follows  the  old  custom  of  Kent. 

Bench,  in  the  New  England  States,  supplies  the  English  term 
forin,  when  applied  to  a  long  seat  without  a  baclc 

Better,  for  more,  prevails  in  the  Bast  as  in  Herefordshire,  Eng- 
land, and  in  femiliar  language  everywhere.  "It  is  letter  than 
ten  bushels,  I  warrant  you."  Bettermost,  a  redundant  superla- 
tive, is  in  lilce  manner  common  to  both  countries,  though  not 
19* 
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atlmitfced  into  good  society  auywherc.  Betterments,  the  legal 
term  for  improvements,  as  explained  by  Bouvier,  is  a  word  hardly 
ever  used  now-a-days,  the  latter  word  having  taken  its  place. 

Big,  instead  of  great,  can  hardly  be  called  an  Americanism, 
however  common  its  use  may  be,  since  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  noble 
■sermon  On  the  Eeturn  of  Prayer,  speaks  of  him  "  whose  spirit  was 
meek  and  gentle,  np  to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest  example." 
(Quoted  by  J.  R  Lowell.)  But  the  over-energetic  combination 
of  great-Mg,  which  is  constantly  heard  in  the  South,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  a  native  extravagance.  "I  sawaj/reai  5j^  snake  in 
the  road."  Tlie  Big  Drinh  is  an  eqnally  intensive  term  for  the 
Mississippi  River,  fall  of  droll  humor,  after  the  manner  of  Western 


Bih  for  6ffi7,  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  most  reprehen- 
sible vulgarism,  has,  in  like  manner,  high  authority  for  its  use  by 
those  who  have  bequeathed  it  to  tlie  present  genei-ation.  "Bile; 
this  is  generally  spelt  boil,  bnt,  I  think,  less  properly,"  says  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  great  Johnson  himself.  Thus  endorsed, 
bile  has  maintained  itself  throughout  the  country,  and  the  hiled 
shirt  of  the  late  Civil  "War  has  anew  proved  its  indestructible 
vitality.  "  Eigs  will  be  ketohed  by  steam  and  will  be  biled  fit  to 
eat  before  they  are  done  squealing."  (J-  0.  INeal,  Charcoal 
Sketches,  II.,  p.  37.) 

Bindery,  as  a  place  where  books  are  bound,  is  a  new  word,  and, 
according  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  an  Americanism.  "  Before  long 
tte  Mercantile  Libi-ary  will  have  a  bindery  of  its  own."  {Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly,  Pebruaiy,  1871.) 

Biscuits,  in  England  representing  our  "crackers,"  a  hard,  dry 
bread,  mainly  baked  for  ship-use,  here  designate  a  peculiar  kind 
of  hot  tea-roll,  usually  fermented. 

Birdie,  a  frequent  name  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
South,  derived  from  Bird  or  Burd,  a  Scottish  term  of  endearment, 
applied  to  young  ladies,— 

"  AmS  by  ray  word,  flie  'bonny  bird 
In  danger  shall  not  tari^." 


Blackmail,  originally  the  money  paid  to  the  agents  of  robbers 
o  secure  protection   from  the  latter,  in  Scotland,  has  in  the 
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United  States  obtaiued  a  wider  aignifieataon,  and  designates  any 
money  extorted  imder  threat  of  exposure,  public  attack,  or  ill 
treatment  in  the  public  papers. 

Blackstrap,  a  mixture  of  molasses  with  some  spirituous  liquor, 
and  commonly  distributed  to  the  hands  during  harvest.  "I  am 
carried  back  to  long-ago  noonings  in  my  father's  hay-iields,  and 
to  the  talk  of  Sam  and  Job  oyer  their  jug  of  Blackstrap  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ash-tree,  which  still  dapples  the  grass  whence 
they  have  been  gone  so  long."     (J.  E.  Lowell.) 

Blather  and  llatherskite,  probably  fanciful  derivatives  from 
blatant,  are  frequently  heard  in  the  West  to  designate  blustering, 
empty  threats.  Bailey  quotes  it  as  meaning  loud  talking  or 
disputing,  and  says  that  Skeltpn  has  it,  that  it  is  still  known  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  adduces  the  phrase,  "None  of  your 
Uatheration."  It  seems  to  be  of  Irish  origin;  at  least  J.  R. 
O'Flanagan  gives  a  curioiis  etymology  of  the  word :  "  Lord  Eedes- 
dale  was  speaking  of  people  who  learnt  to  skat*  with  bladders 
under  their  arms  to  buoy  them  up,  if  they  should  fall  into  a  hob 
and  risk  being  drowned.  'Ah,  my  Lord,'  said  Toler,  'that  is 
vrhat  we  call  iladderam-  skate  in  Ireland.'"  {Lives  of  the  Lord 
Ohancellora  of  Ireland.) 

BlicMe  is,  in  Hew  Jersey,  a  common  term  for  a  tin-bucket. 

Blizzard,  a  term  referred  back  to  the  German  Blitz,  means  in 
the  West  a  stunning  blow  or  an  overwhelming  argument  "A 
gentleman  at  dinner  asked  me  for  a  toast,  and  supposing  he  meant 
to  have  some  fun  at  my  expense,  I  concluded  to  go  ahead  and 
give  him  and  his  likes  a  Uizzard."    {Crockett's  Tour,  p.  16,  B.) 

Block,  besides  its  ordinary  meanings,  serves  in  America  also  to 
designate  a  connected  mass  or  row  of  buildings,  and  even  a  whole 
portion  of  a  town,  enclosed  by  streets,  whether  it  be  built  upon  or 
not,  and  in  this  sense  is  a  genuine  Americanism.  "The  terrible 
conflagration  destroyed  an  entire  block  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
adjoining  streets."  (Leavenworth  paper,  June,  1869.)  The  word 
has  been  adopted  in  England,  and  is  often  met  with  in  newspaper- 
language.  Occasionally  it  is  substituted  for  block-hoiise :  "I 
reckon  it  was  a  joyfid  surprise  to  Betsy,  when  we  broke  into  the 
ihck."    (W.  &.  Simms,  The  Two  Gamps.) 

Bloomer  designates  both  a  costume  devised  by  a  Mrs.  Bloomer 
for  independent  ladies,  and  the  wearei'of  such  a  costume.   A  woll- 
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known  damsel,  who,  during  and  after  the  late  Civil  War,  appeared 
very  frequently  in  the  press  of  England,  as  well  as  of  her  natiye 
land,  was  thus  described :  "  Doctor  Mfjy  Walker  appeared  before 
the  audience  in  a  charming  Bldom&r-costame,  much  improved 
upon  the  original,  in  bright  colors,  and  very  short  on  top  and 
no  longer  at  the  other-  end."  (Philadelphia  Ledger,  January  37, 
1865.) 

Bobbery,  a  cant  term  for  a  noise,  is  generally  used  here  in  a 
more  good-natured  sense,  as  differing  from  the  objectionable  row. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  much  disputed.  S,  S.  Ealdeman ' 
derives  it  from  the  Hindoo  harbari;  other  authorities  also  call  it 
"Anglo-Indian"  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  79),  and  still  others  con- 
nect it  with  the  verb  to  iob,  from  which  iobUng  around  is  derived, 
and  Chaucer's  famous  town  "  yclept  idb  up  and  down."  "  You  are 
a  pair  of  impertinent  rascals ;  what  do  you  mean  by  kicldng  up 
snch  a  Idbbery  at  this  time  of  night?"  {J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal 
Sketches.)  "  People  who  declare  themselves  responsible  only  to 
Nature's  Gfod,  are  very  apt  to  kick  up  a  ti-emendons  bobbery  and 
to  make  long  scolding  speeches."  (New  York  Tribune,  February 
6,  1871.) 

Bogue,  probably  from  the  same  root  as  bogy,  is  in  frequent  use 
in  New  England  in  the  sense  of  coming  soddenly  upon  men.  "  I 
don't  git  much  done  'thout  1  bogue  right  in  ^oug  'th  my  men." 
(J.  E,  Lowelh) 

Bogus,  the  name  of  a  beverage  consisting  of  rum  and  molasses, 
well  known  to  sailors,  is  occasionally  heard  in  the  Eastern  States, 
especially  among  flshennen.  It  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
the  more  h.^mAiw  calibogus. 

Bonny  Claller,  qnoted  already  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  lines — 

"  It  is  against  my  freeLold,  my  inheritance, 
To  drink  such  Ijaldejilasli  aa  bonny-elabber," 
and  by  Swift — 

"  We  scora  for  want  of  talk  to  jaMcr 
Of  parties  o'er  our  forany-rfoMej'," 

means  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South  not  ordinary  fluid  milk, 
turned  or  soured  by  long  standing  or  a  thundei'-storm,  which 
there  called  Sour  Milk,  but  thick  milk,  from  which  the  whey 
drained  to  get  the  curds  out,  of  which  afterward  smearcase 
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made.     The  following  verse  seems  to  be  an  imprinted  part  of 
Yankee  Doodle — perhaps  even  unwritten  befoi-e— 
"  Bauglinaugli  elaugUjaugh  all  tte  week, 
Bour  milk  on  Sunday, 
Pretty  girla  on  Saturday  nighl^ 
And  go  to  work  on  Monday." 

1,8.  8.  Saldeman.) 

The  word  is  frequently  shortened  into  elabher  simply. 

Book,  to,  is  very  common  in  the  sense  of  to  engage  a  seat  in  a 
stage  or  other  pnblic  conveytince. 

Boohstore,  a  place  where  boots  ai'e  sold,  is  the  American  ttrm 
for  the  English  "bookseller's  shop." 

Boosy,  or  more  fi-equently  booay,  originally  a  vile  gypsy  word, 
but  now  very  largely  used,  even  by  careful  writers  like  G.  W. 
Curtis.  The  origin  is  the  Dutch  buysen,  to  tipple,  and  it  came 
with  many  other  diinking-terms  over  from  Holland  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  A  "  bourdng  ken"  was  the  old  cant  term  for  a 
public  house,  and  so  it  is  still  in  modern  days.  "  Bousing  and 
beUy-cheere"  are  frequently  conpled  by  Elizabethan  writers.  It 
is  barely  possible,  that  the  word  may  have  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States  twice ;  once  by  the  English  settlers,  and  again 
by  the  Dutch  colonists. 

Bound,  the  participle  of  to  bind,  is  frequently  used  for  obli- 
ged. "  She  felt  herself  bound,  in  American  phrase,  to  prevent 
Prussia  from  acquiring  an  accession  of  territory."  (London 
Quarterly,  January,  ISl'l.)  It  is,  like  so  many  similar  words, 
only  restored  to  its  legitimate  use ;  even  in  some  parts  of  England, 
and  especially  in  the  English  districts  of  Southern  "Wales,  it  is 
heard  frequently  with  the  same  meaning :  "  He  is  bound  to  do  it." 

Botighten,  an  old  participle  with  the  adjective  termination,  still 
survives  in  parts  of  l^ew  England  and  New  York,  and  serves  to 
distinguish  articles  bought  at  a  shop  from  those  manufactured  at 
home.  "  Is  this  a  home-made  carpet  or  ^botighten  one?"  The 
term  is  evidently  due  to  Scotch  settlers,  who  also  say,  "  I  have 
putten  on  my  coat,"  and  "I  have  casten  a  stone." 

Boy,  used,  before  the  Civil  "War,  to  designate  any  (colored) 
man-servant,  without,  regard  to  age.  Gray-haived  men  would  be 
addi-essed  thus :  "  Boy,  bring  my  horse  up,  I'm  going  now,"  and  at 
a  dinner-table  the  servant  would  be  told,   "  Boy,  where,  is  the 
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bread  ?"  It  is,  after  all,  but  the  same  tendency  which  in  French 
calls  the  waiter  "  gar^on,"  and  in  English,  gave  to  knave  (Ger- 
man, Knabe,  a  boy)  the  meaning  of  follower,  so  as  to  induce 
Wiclife  to  speak  of  "  the  Lordes  knaves." 

Branch  is  the  genene  name  of  every  stream,  large  or  small,  in 
the  South,  a  large  river  and  a  mere  bayou  being  the  only  other 
designations.  Bailey  already  defines  it  so,  and  shows  how  the 
term  has  been  preserved  in  this  country :  "  If  from  a  main  river 
any  dranch  be  separated,  then,  where  the  irancli  doth  first  bound 
itself  with  new  banks,  there  is  that  part  of  the  river  wliei'e  the 
branch  forsakes  the  main  stream,  called  the  head  of  the  river." 
(Sir  W.  Ealeigh,  History.)  While  New  England  knows  only 
irooJcs  and  rivers,  in  other  States  it  is  the  run  and  the  creek  that 
prevail,  forming  finally  a  great  rioer. 

Brandyvsine  is  once  more  heard  in  parts  of  the  United  States 
where  the  German  element  prevails,  and  where,  hence,  their  own 
"  Branntwein  "  is  easily  understood  by  alL  The  river  of  that 
name  also  recalls  the  cry:  "Buy  any  brandewinef  buy  any 
hrandewimf"  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Beggar's  Bush. 

Brash  is  iu  America  much  used  for  brittle,  and  applied  to 
wood  and  to  vegetables.  This  originates,  no  doubt,  with  the  vise 
of  brash  in  some  parts  of  England  for  broken  twigs  and  refuse 
bonghs.  The  same  idea  underlies  the  meaning  of  Irash-ice: 
"  "When  from  the  effects  of  abrasion  tlie  larger  blocks  of  ice  are 
crumbled  into  minute  fragments,  this  collection  is  called  brash- 
ice"  (Hugh  Murray,  Polar  Seas,  1829.)  The  word  is  also  used 
with  the  meaning  of  harsh,  probably  &om  its  former  meaning  of, 
hasty  iu  temper,  impetuous,  as  qnoted  by  Grose.  "See  here,  you 
are  playing  this  a  little  too  brash."  {Putnam's  Magazine,  August, 
1868.)  In  Southern  New  Jersey  and  iu  Pennsylvania,  an  acid 
rising  taste  iu  the  mouth  is  frequently  called  hraslt,  and  an  indis- 
posed person  is  said  to  be  hrashy.  It  has  the  same  meaning  in 
the  North  of  England.     (Brockett.) 

Bravely  is  still,  as  of  old  in  England,  used  in  the  sense  of, 
very  well, excellently.  As  Bacon  wrote:." Swart,  with  his  Ger- 
mans, -perfoi-med  bravely,"  our  newspapers  report :  "  The  paving 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenne  is  going  on  bravely,  and  all  will  be 
ready  for  the  gi-eat  carnival."  (Washington  Clironide,  February 
a?,  1871.) 
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Breadstuff,  a  most  useful  word,  desigaating  all  the  cereitls 
which  caa  be  converted  into  bread:  corn,  wheat,  rye,  etc.,  and 
occasionally  bread  itself.  "  One  great  objection  to  the  conduct 
of  Britain,  was  her  prohibitory  duty  on  the  importation  of  hread- 
aiuff."  (Marshall,  lAfe  of  Washington,  V.,  p.  319,  B.)  Now-a- 
days  the  plural  is  more  generally  used :  "  Breadstuffs  have  de- 
clined, although  farmers  hoped  for  a  rise  in  prices,  in  consequence 
of  the  Pranco-German  war."  (ISTew  York  Herald,  October  21, 
1870.) 

Break,  to,  ia  in  Virginia,  and  other  tobaoco-raising  States, 
applied  to  the  opening  of  the  hogsheads,  as  they  are  sent  from,  the 
plantations,  preTious  to  a  public  sale.  The  brmhing  is  a  process 
watched  with  much  interest  by  buyer  and  seller. 

Breakdown,  ia  here,  as  in  England,  the  term  for  a  noisy  dance, 
deemed  violent  enough  to  "breakdown"  the  floor;  the  "flare-up" 
of  Ireland ;  in  the  South  universally  applied  to  the  violent  per- 
formances of  the  negroes. 

Srewis,  in  England,  a  broth  made  of  bread  with  broth  ponred 
over  it,  represents  in  New  England  crusts  of  rye  and  Indian 
bread,  softened  with  milk  and  eaten  with  molasses. 

Brief  is  used  in  the  South  very  often,  as  in  some  pai'ts  of  Eng- 
land, for  prevalent,  and  has  been  regai'ded  a  corruption  of  "  rife." 
A  traveller  in  Virginia  hearing  the  driver  say  "  The  wind  is  brief," 
asked  what  that  meant,  and  received  the  answer,  "  The  wind  is  a 
sort  of  peart" 

Bring,  to,  takes  in  America  almost  altogether  tlie  place  of  the 
English,  to  fetch.  Bailey  says  the  two  verba  difier  in  this,  that 
■we  fetch  things  by  another,  but  bring  them  in  oar  owii  hand,  and 
refers  to  the  verse:  "As  she  was  going  to  feich  it,  he  called  to 
her,  Bring  me  a  morsel  of  bread."  (1  Kings  xvii.  11.) 
■  Brown  iread  designates  bread  made  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  corn-raeal  with  one  pai't  of  rye-meal,  once  almost  exclusively 
used  in  New  England,  but  now  very  common  throughout  the 
country. 

Broion  stone,  a  dark  variety  of  red  sandstone,  and  highly 
esteemed  as  a  building  materifj  in  New  York,  where  a  hroion 
stone  front  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  gentility,  "The 
irown  stone,  now  so  fashionable,  is  perhaps  the  most  perishable 
of  all  materials  used  in  New  York  house-building.     It  is  lami- 
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nated  and  unequal  in  density,  particularly  absorbent  of  water, 
and  susceptible  to  the  chemical  influences  of  the  atmosphere." 
(New  York  Tribune,  January  19,  1871.) 

Buggy,  in  England,  a  light  one-horae  chaise,  on  two  wheels, 
means  in  America  a  single-seated,  fonr-wheeled  vehicle,  with  or 
without  a  top,  drawn  by  one  or  two  hoi'ses. 

Bull  is  used  by  Amevieana  in  good  society  only  as  a  financial 
term,  connected  with  "Beai's,"  or  as  an  Irish  bull  At  least  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  ox  is  the  only  respectable  term  by  which 
a  bull  can  be  safely  designated,  and  even  "  gentleman-cow  "  has 
been  attempted  by  very  bashful  prudes.  There  is  a  story  current 
and  quoted  abroad,  that  a  gray-headed  American  gentleman  was 
seen  to  doff  bis  hat  reverently,  and  apologize  to  a  clergyman  for 
having  inadvertently  used  in  bis  presence  the  plain  Saxon  term. 

Bundle,  to,  a  .custom  still  prevalent  in  Wales,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  practised  in  the  West,  of  men  and  women  sleeping  with 
all  their  clothes  on,  when  there  is  not  house-room  to  provide  better 
accommodation.  "Among  other  hideous  customs,  they  (tbe 
Yankees)  atfempted  to  introduce  that  of  hundling,  which  the 
Dutch  lasses  of  the  ]Sfederlandta,  with  tbeir  eager  passion  for 
novelty  and  for  the  fashions,  natm'al  to  their  ses,  seemed  very 
well  inclined  to  follow,  but  that  their  mothers,  being  more  expe- 
rienced in  the  world  and  better  acquainted  ivith  men  and  things, 
discountenanced  all  such  outlandish  innovations."  (W.  Irving, 
Eni^erlocher  History  of  New  Yorh.) 

Bun,  recalling  the  English  Umn,  the  familiar  name  of  the  rab- 
bit (Halliwell),  is,  in  America,  frequently  applied  to  the  squirrel. 
"  Tlie  mountain  and  tlie  squirrel 
Had  a  quarrel, 

And  the  formei'  called  tlie  latter,  LitUc  Prig  I 
Ban  replied  : 
You  !ire  doubtless  vei-y  big." 

(R.  W.  EinersHD.  FaUe^i 

Bureau  is  the  name  in  America,  commonly  given  to  a  chest  of 
drawers. 

0. 

Calculate,  to,  a  word  generally  looked  upon  as  an  Aroh-Ameri- 
canism,  and  inseparable  from  tbe  fictitious  type  of  the  Yankee, 
may  bo  more  frequently  heard  in  the  New  England  States,  where 
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trade  and.  barter  thrive,  so  as  to  make  ealciilationa  familiar  to  old 
and  young,  but  has  made  its  way  over  the  whole  North  and  West 
"You  all  know,  though  neighbor  Vale  has  the  best  heart  in  the 
world,  he  hasn't  a  mite  of  calkerlaiion,  and  none  of  the  Vales 
never  had,  as  ever  I  heerd  on.  How  he's  gittin'  on!  and  all  for 
nothin'  under  the  sun,  only  for  the  want  of  kalkerlate."  (Put- 
nam's Magazine,  January,  18'?0,) 

Can,  to,  a  verb  of  recent  origin,  since  the  process  of  putbing 
up  fruit  in  air-tight  cans  has  been  adopted. 

Oaney,  an  adjective  made  from  cane,  is  often  met  with  in  the 
"West  to  designate  places  where  cane  is  either  still  growing,  or 
once  grew  in  ahtindance;  hence,  numerous  names  of  Oaney 
Branch,  and  the  like,  in  Kentucky. 

Oani,  to,  in  the  sense  of  to  turn  over,  is  in  common  use  with 
US,  while  in  England  it  is  rarely  heai'd.  Bailey,  however,  explains 
it  thus :  "  In  carpentiy,  signifies  to  turn,  us  when  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber comes  the  wrong  way,  they  say,  Oaut  it,  that  is,  turn  it  about." 
The  same  meaning  is  evidently  attached  to  Grose's  quotation :  "  He 
was  canted  out  of  the  chaise."  Hence,  also,  cant-hooh,  a  usefnl 
instrument  in  the  shape  of  an  iron  hook,  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
wooden  lever,  by  means  of  which  heavy  weights  can  be  easily 
canted  over  and  moved.    It  is  American  in  design  and  name. 

Caption,  originally  a  legal  term,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican press  to  designate  simply  a  title,  a  "heading:"  "Under  this 
caption  I  propose  to  consider  two  questions."  (Eev.  H.  W,  Beecher.) 
„  Captivate,  to,  instead  of  to  capture,  has  been  called  an  Ameri- 
canism, but  baa  at  least  very  good  English  authority  for  this 
meaning:  "He  deserves  to  be  a  slave,  that  is,  content  to  have  the 
rational  sovereignty  of  his  soul  and  the  liberty  of  his  will  so  cap- 
tivated." (King  Charles  I.)  It  is,  however,  rarely  ever  heard  now 
in  this  sense. 

Carry,  to,  a  verb  constantly  used  in  Virginia  and  the  South, 
instead  of  to  lead.  "  Carry  the  horse  to  water."  The  very  oppo- 
site custom  prevails  in  parts  of  England,  e.  g.,  in  Sheffield,  where 
"theyfoat?  hay,  com,  coals,  and  almost  everything  which  else- 
where they  carry  or  cart."    (Sir  Richard  Phillips'  Tour,  p.  304.) 

Case,  in,  is  said,  in  the  Southern  States,  of  tobacco,  when  it  is 
soft  and  pliant,  or  in  a  condition  to  be  packed  away  in  casks 
without  loss. 
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Catch  is  almost  universally  prononneed  keteli  in  the  Now  Eng- 
land States,  and  frequently  as  iar  South,  as  Virginia.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  the  old  English  sound  and  mode  of  spelling,  retaijied 
from  early  days,  without  change;  for  vie  i-ead  in  Chaucer — 

"  Lord  I    Trawe  ye  tliat  a  coveitona  wretche 
That  blamefli  love  and  bath  of  it  despite 
That  of  the  pens  that  he  can  muche  and  keti^ie  .  .  . 
{Troilus  and  Oresaida,  Til.,  B.  75.) 

The  Cockney  and  the  Virginian  alilte  modify  it  still  farther,  and 
call  it  hatched.    "  I  be  kotohed  cold." 

Oater-cornered,  a  very  common  term  in  Virginia  and  the  Sonth, 
is  eyideutly  derived  from  the  French  quatre,  as  in  "  Cater,"  the 
four  of  dice,  etc.;  and  in  " Cater-consin."  The  word  occurs  in 
Can's  Craven  Glossary,  and  Grose  h&s  a  similar  word,  eater-cross. 
"You  must  go  eater-cross  the  field,  Kent,"     {8ui  voce.) 

Catstick,  in  England  the  bat  for  playing  certain  games  at  ball, 
is  an  Americanism  as  far  as  it  is  used  for  any  unsplit  stick  of 
wood  with  the  bai'k  on,  which  is  email  enough  to  be  grasped  by 
the  hand.  This  is  probably  the  English  provincial  use  of  the 
terra,  (J.R.Lowell.)  A  cat's  imp  is,  in  New  England,  a  short 
doze. 

Catsup,  the  more  common  way  of  writing  catchup,  as  quoted  in 
the  dictionaries,  has  Swiffe  aathority  in  its  favor: 


Cattle,  in  England,  used  generically  for  all  animals  that  serve 
for  food  or  draught,  is  in  America  rarely  used  for  any  other 
beaetfi  but  those  of  the  bovine  genus — perhaps  because  horses 
were  of  much  later  introdtiction. 

Centrical  has,  in  Vii'ginia  especially,  maintained  itself  in  spite 
of  its  more  popular  rival  "central,"  which  has  elsewhere  completely 
usurped  its  place.  It  was  much  used  by  Sir  W.  Scott :  "  It  is  time 
to  draw  our  party  to  a  head,  either  at  York  or  some  other  centrical 
place,"  (Ivanhoe.)  "The  State  Papers  of  the  Eevolntion  use  ceii- 
trical  continually."    (Hugh  Blair  Grigsby.) 

Certain  belongs  to  a  class  of  adjectives  which  Americans  con- 
stantly use  as  adverbs.     "  He's  done  it  sure  and  c&rtaiii."    It  is 
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'  stMngthcned  by  the  addition  of  for.  "We  shall  he 
burnt  out  for  certain."    {Sarper's  Weekly,  I'ebniary  28, 1871.) 

Chain-lightning,  the  Westera  term  for  "  forked  lightning,"  is 
generally  rendered  more  redundant  by  being  changed  into  chained 
lightning.  In  both  forms  it  is  constantly  applied  to  inferior 
whiskey. 

Oliair  is  in  South  Carolina  uniformly  pronounced  cheer,  as  stairs 
become  steers,  and  ai  is  generally- transformed  into  ee,  with  a 
system  of  strict  retaliation,  by  which,  e.  g.,  deer^tmat  becomes 
dare-male. 

Champ,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  peculiar  sound  of  chomp  in 
New  England  as  well  as  in  the  South,  where  stomp,  in  like  manner, 
takes  the  place  of  stamp.  To  chomp  means  here  to  eat  greedily, 
though  it  has  also  the  meaniug  given  to  it  in  the  Spectator 
already ;  "The  pieces  of  a  tobacco-pipe  left  such  a  delicate  rough- 
ness on  my  tongue  that  1  champed  up  the  remaining  part," 

Chance  is  used  in  the  South  to  express  a  certain  amount  or  sup- 
ply :  "  He  lost  a  smart  chance  of  blood," 

Chaw,  to,  once,  the  legitimate  word,  has,  in  England  and  here, 
given  way  entirely  to  the  modern  form,  to  chew.  "I  saw  here 
the  spruce-wax  which  the  Canadians  chaw,  done  up  in  little 
silvered  papers,  a  penny  a  roll."  {Putnam's  Magazine,  January, 
1853.)  The  older  form,  howeyer,  re-appears  quite  frequently  yet, 
and  is  especially  retained  for  the  quid  of  tobacco,  which  is  called 
a  chaw.  "He  said  he  didn't  give  me  nothing;  never  even  gave 
me  a  cJmw  of  tobacco."  {Sketches  of  Southern  Life.)  "  Sparrow- 
grass,  it  don't  hart  a  tree  a  single  morsel  to  chaw  it,  if  it's  a 
young  tree.  I"or  my  pai-t,  I'd  rather  have  my  trees  chawed  than 
not  I  think  it  makes  them  grow  a  leetle  better."  (F.  Cozaena, 
Sparrowgrass  Papers.)  Chaw  is  stiU  the  favorite  word  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  whole  South,  as  it  came  in  the  seventeenth  ecntniy 
from  England,  where  it  was  in  common  nee.  Pepya  writes,  June 
7, 1665,  in  his  Diary :  "  It  put  me  into  an  ill  conception  of  my- 
self and  my  smell  (it  was  in  the  time  of  the  plague),  so  that  I 
was  forced  to  buy  some  roU-tobacco  to  smell  and  to  chaw,  which 
took  away  the  apprehension."  Thus  it  remained  unchanged.  "  The 
late  eloquent  Watkins  Leigh  was  asked  by  a  friend  if  bat  he  thought 
of  James  Buchanan  (the  President),  and  answered,  that  he  had 
one  serious  objection  to  him,  and  when  pressed  to  name  it,  said  that 
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once,  wben  he  and  Mr,  Buchanan  wore  sitting  together  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  tho  lat-ter  asked  him  for  acAeic  oftohacco  in- 
stead of  A  chaw."   (Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  private  letter,  April,  IS?!.) 

Chech  is  in  Pennsylvania  the  name  of  an  impromptu  meal  of 
cold  pro-visions.     (S   8   HiMemin ) 

OJtechnate,  to,  m  its  seeondir}  meaning  of  defeating  any  effort 
or  adversary—net  on  the  honrd — hab  heuome  very  populai-  in 
America  since  Morphy  and  Paulsen  m  1857  and  1858,  made 
chess  a  favorite  gome  thronghcnt  the  country.  " Ta  checkmate 
means  to  bafSe  or  ohstmct  {National  Quarterly,  December, 
1860.) 

CJieeJc  has,  in  America,  i-etadned  the  old  English  meaning  of  a 
door-post,  as  quoted  in  the  Craven  Glossary:  "She  threw  up  her 
hamds  against  the  cheeh  of  the  door  and  prevented  me  from  put- 
ting her  out."     (Rev.  P.  Oartwright,  AutoUogmplty,  p.  188.) 

Ohills  and  Fever  is  the  common  expression  in  malarious  regions 
for  fever  and  ague. 

Ghimley,  for  chimney,  as  used  by  Sir  W.  Scott :  "  A  kirk  with 
a  eliimley  in  it  was  fitter  for  ttem"  {Rob  Roy,  I.,  ch.  130),  is  very 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  though  the  fuller  form, 
chimUey,  is  perhaps  even  more  general : 

"Agin  Ihe  chiwRy  crooknecka  hung, 

An'  in  amonga  'om.  rusted 
TL.0  ole  Queen's  arm  that  gran'ther  Tonug 
Fetched  back  fl;om  Concord  buflted." 

(J,  a  Lowell.     Oowtin'.) 
Chirp,  to,  frequently  enlarged  into  chirrup,  and  considered  a 
mispronunciation  of  cheer  up,  but  quoted  as  chirp,  by  Johnson, 
is  in  both  forms  in  common  use  in  America.    Insects  are  here 
Baid  to  chirp,  and  the  noun  is  eubstitated  for  the  English  criclc. 

Chist  is  the  common  New  England  pronunciation  of  chest,  as 
Mttle  of  kettle,  and  justified,  as  J.  E,  Lowell  plea,ds,  by  the  fact 
that  both  Bishop  H^  and  Parchas  in  his  "  Pilgrims  "  have  chist, 
as  well  as  by  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Latin  cista 
(German,  Kiste). 

Chivalry  is  a  term  often  applied  to  Southern  genti'y  and  their 
peculiar  social  views.  "The  Chivalry  ol  the  South  differs  from 
the  Yankee  precisely  aa  the  Cavalier  difiered  from  the  Puritan." 
{Southern  Literary  Messenger,  June,  1849.) 
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(Jh«oh,  to,  in  the  sense  of  to  ffll  up,  as  used  in  Foller's 
WoHhus,  continues  to  be  nsed  in  America.  "  Wliat  made  tlie 
trnnk  so  awM  lieayy,  I  couldn't  see;  bnt  I  tonnd. afterward  slie 
liad  all  her  clothes  and  mine,  and  then  she'd  cUckedivL  all  'round 
with  maple-sngar,  and  that's  as  heaiy  as  the  ten  commandments 
to  a  horse-thief."  (Putnmn't  Mmjanim,  June,  186S.)  Hence,  also, 
cUekfuU,  of  which  HaniwcU  says :  ■■  OhookfuU  is  still  in  use  in 
various  counties."  It  is  an  open  question,  whether  the  term 
derives  its  meaning  from  the  old  English  cMaefulk,  quite  fall, 
or  from  the  verb,  to  ehoke,  or  from  filling  the  scales  till  thej  come 
down  with  a  sjmls.  (Slang  Dudimary,  p.  100.)  «  Tlie  house  was 
clmifuU,  and  when  Tortest  appeared,  their  shouts  were  teniic." 
(Philadelphia  Ledcler,  January  31,  1851.) 

Choote,  to,  is  used  by  low-bred  people,  ivith  the  peculiar  mean- 
ing of  to  choose  not  to  take  what  is  offered.  A  dish  offered  at 
table  is  declined  with  the  words,  "  I  don't  c7ioose  any." 

aorn,  a  task  or  small  work  of  domestic  nature,  generally  used 
in  the  plnral,  is  in  all  probabiKty  the  old  English  ehar,  from  which 
the  modern  <.;.o™»™»  is  derived.  J.  E.  LoweH  states,  however, 
that  eiort  occurs  already  in  Ben  Jonson,  and  humorously  derives 
it  from  the  French /oor,  as  a  day's  work.  Its  origm  is  more  likely 
to  be  sought  in  the  Anglo-Sason  eaer,  our  word  care,  with  the 
French  softening  of  the  initial,  especially  as  the  gi-adual  transi- 
tion from  caer  to  char  and  chore,  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Shakes- 
peare speaks  of 

"the  maid  Ihsit milks 
And  docs  tlie  meanest  diaris  " — 

{Anton;/  and  Clwpatrn) 

while  J.  R.  Lowell  sings : 

"  I  love  to  start  out  artev  night's  begun, 
An'  all  the  dwres  about  the  bouse  are  done." 

[BigkmBaperHylL,  p.  51.) 

"As  daylight  began  to  glimmer,  I  crowed  very  loudly  several 
times,  hoping  that  the  old  darkey  who  did  the  dtoret  would 
think  it  was  morning,  and  get  up  to  light  the  fires."  (Atlaniic 
MmtlUy,  Movember,  1870.) 

Ghmhfull,  an  unwaiTantedbut  frequent  mode  of  speUmg  chocb- 
fuU.     "These  prairies  are  nature's  banks,  stuffed  chuckfttU  of 
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cash,  which  any  man  can  draw  out  if  he  will  only  present  his 
check.  The  funds  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  Labor,  Pltick  & 
Co.  It  is  the  poor  man's  savings'  bank."  (Putnam's  Magazine, 
December,  1868.) 

Chunk,  in  the  sense  of  a  short,  stout  piece  of  wood,  is  not  un- 
known to  English  pTOvineiahi,  bnt  cJiunhy  is  probably  a  genuine 
Americanism,  first  used  by  Dr.  Kane,  of  North  Pole  celebrity. 
"A  tolerable  chunk  of  a  pony,''  means,  in  Southern  and  Western 
parlance,  a  cob. 

Giroumstance  is  not  nnfreqnently  used  half-hiimorously,  and 
alinost  always  negatively,  to  indicate  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
importance.  "  Yes,  as  you  say,  this  fish  is  first-rate,  but  it  ain't  a 
circumstance  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  cooking  way."  (W.  8. 
Mayo,  Ealoolah,  p.  37.) 

Glayiank,  a  word  not  found  in  English  dictionaries,  is  in 
America  often  used  to  denote  the  color  most  common  to  a  bank 
of  clay.  "  I  mounted  a  clayhanh  colored  nag  and  rode  to  the 
hunt,"  (Putnam's  Magazine,  Febroary,  1855.) 

Vlean,  used  as  an  adverb  for,  entirely,  is  so  far  from  being  an 
Americanism,  that  Shakespeare  uses  it  continually,  even  saying 
clean  gone  in  the  sense  of,  ont  of  sight.  "  The  old  raare,  summon- 
ing all  her  mettle,  rose  at  the  fence  and  went  clean  over  it,  not  a 
single  horse  daring  to  follow  her,"  (Rural  Register,  May,  1847.) 

Clerk,  in  the  North  generally  pronounced  chirk,  ia  in  Virginia 
and  some  pai-ts  of  the  South  still  called  dark,  as  it  was  not  only 
sounded,  but  even  written,  at  the  time  when  that  colony  was 
settled.  Pepys  writes,  July  30,  1662:  "So  we  got  a  dish  of 
steaks  at  the  White  Hart,  while  his  clarkes  were  feasting  of  it  in 
the  best  room  of  the  house." 

Olever,  one  of  the  most  disputed  words  in  our  speech,  seems  to 
have  been  undeservedly  criticized,  as  its  meaning  vai'ies  almost 
infinitely,  with  the  locality  in  which  it  is  used.  Bailey  says  of 
it :  "  Glever  is  in  all  senses  but  a  low  word,  scarcely  ever  used  in 
burle8(|ue  and  conversation,  and  applied  to  anything  a  man  likes, 
without  any  settled  meaning."  If  Northern  people  among  us, 
therefore,  choose  to  employ  it  in  the  sense  of  good-natured  and 
obliging,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  objection. 
Even  now  this  troublesome  word,  a  favorite  with  our  race  wher- 
ever they  are,  can  neither  be  traced  back  to  an  undoubted  deiiva- 
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1;ion  uop  definoil  in  its  meaning  beyond  eayil.  Used  in  J<]nglan<l, 
generally,  for  good-looking,  or  handy  and  dexterous ;  it  means  in 
Norfolk,  rather,  honest  and  reapectahle,  and  sounds  there  like 
claver.  In  some  districts  of  Southern  "Wales  it  indicates  a  state 
of  good  health ;  in  a  few  sonthern  counties  perfect  clearness  and 
completeness,  and  in  other  parts,  as  with  us,  courtesy  and  affa- 
bility. The  American  pet-word,  smart,  has,  however,  largely 
superseded  it  in  onr  speech,  and  only  in  Virginia  and  some  parts 
of  the  South  clever  is  still  much  used  in  its  old  English  meaning 
of  skillful  at  work  and  talented  in  mind. 

C'limi,  to,  is  occasionally  used  in  the  extraordinary  sense  of 
dmibing  down,  as  in  the  account  of  the  Eev.  H.  W.  Beecher : — 
"I  partly  climbed  down,  and  partly  clambered  back  again,  satisfied 
that  it  was  easier  to  get  myself  in  than  to  get  the  flowers  out." 
{Star  Papers,  p.  41.) 

Olip,  to,  in  the  sense  of  to  give  a  blow ;  and  the  noun,  a  clip, 
meaning  a  blow,  must  bo  looked  upon  as  Americanisms,  though 
Bailey  has  a  clop  for  a  blow,  and  Halliwell  (p.  355,  Wo.  6)  the 
same.  "  He  ran  up  to  him,  hit  him  a  severe  c%,  and  dashed 
through  the  window."     {Police  Gazette,  November  17, 1860.) 

GlotMer,  besides  being  the  ordinary  name  of  a  tailor  and  dra- 
per, isJiere.also  used  to  designate  a  person  who  makes  and  fulls 
cloths,  which  is  not  done  in  England. 

Coast,  to,  means,  in  boys'  parlance,  to  slide  down  a  frozen  or 
snow-covered  hill  on  a  sled.  The  term,  ased  in  New  England  and 
New  York  only,  is  not  improbably  derived  from  the  French  c^te 
of  their  Canadian  neighbors. 

Coincidence,  although  quoted  by  J.  Angus  as  an  Americanism, 
is  not  unknown  to  English  autliors. 

Collide,  to,  designates  tlie  sudden  and  violent  meeting  of  two 
persons,  ti-ains,  vessels,  etc.,  in  motion.  Although  the  English 
generally  use  to  collision,  as  in  "  Wave  collisions  wave  "  (Eoyston 
Pigott  in  Trans,  Sopal  Microscop.  Society,  December,  IS'i'O,  p. 
338),  the  tenn  is  not,  as  has  been  sneeringly  stated,  the  "  happy 
result  of  frequent  railway  collisions,"  but  a  good  English  word. 
{Mies  and  Queries,  March  38,  1S68.) 

Comical  has  in  the  South  the  peculiar  meaning  of  sti-ange,  ex- 
traordinary. "Dr.  White,  who  discovered  the  Puncheon  Eun 
Falls,  said  to  a  mountaineer  that  they  were  a  great  curiosity.    '  I 
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don't  see  nothing  kewras  iihout'em,'  replied  the  man  disdainfully, 
'  when  the  water  comes  over  the  top,  it  is  bound  to  run  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  der  ain't  nothin'  kewrus  or  comical  in  that.  Now,' 
— adding  meditatively — '  if  the  water  was  to  rnn  op,  you  see,  then 
I'dallow  it  to  be  a kewrosity/"  (B.  A.Pollard,  SoutJisrn Scenery.) 

Company  has  recently  acquired  a  new  rdeaning  in  California, 
where  it  represents  five  Boeieties,  respectively  called  "  Yung  Loo," 
"Si  Yap,"  "Sam  Yap,"  "Yan  Wo,"  and  "Ning  Yeung,"  and 
forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  Chinese  immigrants  and 
their  native  land.  "  Maintaining  a  sort  of  intelligence-office  on  a 
lai'ge  scale,  they  effect  engt^ements  for  the  Chinamen,  look  after 
theii-  interests  here  and  at  home,  are  their  bankers  and  brokers, 
and  return  theii-  embalmed  bodies  to  their  famDies  in  China. 
For  these  services  they  are  paid  by  a  percentage  on  wages  re- 
ceived, acting,  in  fact,  as  a  sort  of  general  assurance-office  for  the 
benefit  of  their  clients."  (Frank  H.  Norton,  Ott,r  Labor  System, 
1871.-) 

C  •:-'n  means  here,  more  frequently  than  in  England,  what 
Groafi  already  gives  as  its  signification,  "a  small  estate;"  and  theu 
is  extended  to  all  that  belongs  to  a  certain  bnsiness  withont 
regard  to  eiae :  "  General  Sherman  having  ordered  a  certain 'depot 
to  be  discontinued,  the  removal  of  the  large  amount  of  stoi-es  pro- 
duced delay;  after  several  reports,  he  blurts  out  thus:  Better 
burn  the  whole  concern  down  than  go  on  this  way."  {Putnam's 
Magazine,  January,  1870.) 

Conduct,  to,  is  in  America  frequently  used  without  the  reflexive 
pronoun,  and  the  unpleasant  form  seems  to  creep  into  the  pages 
of  English  writers  also,  "Castor  and  Pollus  in  their  famous  Ai-- 
gonantic  expedition  conducted  with  great  gallantry."  (Alden  Brad- 
ford, The  Wonders  of. the  Heavens.)  "Mr.  Sehutt  said  to  him. 
How  strangely  yon  have  conducted!"  (Binghamton  BepuUican, 
Jannary  17, 1871.) 

Connection,  in  America,  points  out  the  distinction  between 
persons  united  by  common  descent,  who  are  called  "  relations," 
while  connections  are  related  only  by  marriage.  In  England, 
"relations"  is  the  common  designation  of  all;  the  beautiful 
words,  "tinsman  and  kinswoman,"  are  but  rarely  heard  here,  and' 
the  latter  especially,  but  very  imperfectly  represented  by,  female 
relative.  (R.  C.  White.)    In  this  connection  is  a  favorite  phrasy 
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of  some  American  writers,  which  f  ita  Greene  Halleck  advised  Mr. 
Gonld,  the  author  of  Good  English,  to  doom  to  what  Sir  W. 
Scotf  s  daughter  called,  unquestionable  fire. 

Considerable,  used  as  an  adverb  or  noun,  is  an  unwarrantable 
abuse,  but  of  common  occurrence,  even  with  cai-eful  writers.  "  That 
"waa  considerable  of  a  battle,  wasn't  it  ?"  (Lueian  Minor,  Diary. 
Ailaniic  Monthly,  July,  1870.) 

OonatabU,  in  America,  designates  no  other  officer  but  the  city 
or  town  official,  whose  diity  it  is  to  preserve  peae^  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  sheriff,  attend  juries,  etc. ;  while  in  England  the 
constable's  duties  and  powers  extend  over  a  whole  disti'ict. 

Contemplate,  to,  is  constantly  used  here  for  the  simpler  woi'd, 
to  propose,  to  intend,  and,  still  worse,  frequently  enlarged  into,  to 
have  in  contemplation.  These  are  evidences  of  that  "  habitual 
showiness  in  langnage,  as  in  dress  and  manners,  which  denotes 
lack  of  discipline  or  lack  of  refinement.  Our  American  gi-andilo- 
quence,  the  tendency  to  which  is  getting  more  and.  more  snb- 
dued,  comes  pai'tly  from  youthfnlnesa,  partly  from  lif^.j^^e,  the 
bastard  of  Liberty,  and  partly  from  the  geograpl^ical  and  political 
gi-eatness  of  the  country,  which  Coleridge  saya  is  to  be  'England 
in  glorious  magnification.' "  (G-.  H.  Calvert.) 

Convenient  has  assumed  a  new  meaning  in  the  United  States, 
probably  due  to  Irish  influence.  It  is  used  to  denote  what  is 
near  at  hand,  within  easy  reach;  a  farm  will  tlius  be  advertised 
as  having  "  wood  and  water  convenient  to  the  house." 

Corduroy,  the  name  of  a  ribbed  stuff,  has  in  new  clearings  and 
sparsely  populated  districts  of  the  South  given  its  name  to  a 
rough  kind  of  road,  consisting  of  loose  poles  or  logs  laid  across 
the  swamp,  which  resembles  somewhat  the  ribbed  appearance  of 
the  velvet  "  Here  we  made  oar  first  acquaintance  with  those 
formidable  instruments  of  torture  called  cort^Mroiz-roads ;  the 
jolting  was  tenlfic,  but  we  were  told  it  was  the  only  road  possible 
in  these  low  grounds."    {Letters  from  tlte  South,  p.  217.) 

GornwaUis,  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the  British  troops, 
survives  sadly  in  the  memory  of  New  England  by  the  name  of  a 
mock-muster  held  annually,  to  take  the  pla<!e  of  the  old  Guy 
Pawkes  procession,  and  to  commemorate  the  surrender  at  York- 
town.  J.  E.  Lowell  says :  "  It  waa  a  masquerade  in  which  the 
grave  and  suppressed  hnmor,  of  which  the  Yankees  are  fuller 
30 
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than  other  people,  baret  throngh  all  restraints  and  disported 
itself  in  all  the  wildest  vagaries  of  fan."  "  It  allowed  some  vent 
to  those  natural  instincts  which  Puritanism  had  scotched  but 
not  killed." 

"  There  is  fun  to  a  CornwaUis,  I  ain't  agoin'  lo  deny  it." 

{Mglom  Papers,  I.,  p.  30.) 

"  Recollect  wut  fun  we  hed,  you  'n  I  an  Ezzy  Hollis, 
Up  tliei'e,  to  Waltham  plain,  aliaTin'  tlie  Oom/inaUis." 

{BigUw  Pap^s.) 

Corp  takes  in  Pennsylvania,  very  frequently,  the  place  of  the 
fuller  form,  corpse. 

Gorporodty,  for  the  living  body,  belongs  to  the  same  pai't  of  the 
country,  and  is  still  in  common  use.  "His  corporosity  touches 
the  ground  with  his  hands  in  a  vain  attempt  to  i-each  it."  (J.  0. 
Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches) 

CotMty,  an  American  compound  of  the  English  cot,  which 
English  glossaries  quote  as  meaning  an  effeminate,  troublesome 
man,  and  the  term  Betty,  used  very  much  in  the  same  sense,  is 
occasionally  heard  io  denote  a  man  who  meddles  with  woman's 
special  duties  in  a  household. 

Coverlid,  instead  of  the  legitimate  English  coverlet,  is  so  gener- 
ally used  that  it  must  be  considei'ed  a  genuine  Am^i-icanism, 
J.E.  Lowell  defends  it  on  the  ground  that  it  "is  nearer  its  French 
oiiginEtl  than  the  diminutive  coverlet,  into  which  it  has  been 
ignorantly  corrupted  in  politer  speech" — its  ancestor  being  couvre- 
lit,  the  cover  for  the  bed. 

Cow,  heard  as  Ic-yow  in  the  New  England  States,  is  the  inher- 
itance of  early  settlers  from  Eases,  Norfolk,  and  Sussex,  where  l;be 
same  pronunciation  is  still  prevalent  among  the  laboring  classes. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,-  that  the  nasal  twang  of  the  early  , 
Puritans,  also,  has  left  its  indelible  impress  upon  Yankee  speech, 
precisely  as  it  is  heard  to  this  day  in  conventicle  prayer-meetings 
in  Norwich  and  Boston,  Colchester  and  Harwich.  The  word  coio 
was  once  made  a  shibboleth  in  the  following  manner:  "During 
the  Kansas  excitement,  a  stalwai-t  but  illiberal  Missourian  was 
the  owner  of  a  ferry  on  the  main-traok  of  immigration.  Dreading 
the  effect  of  an  influx  of  New  England  innovators,  he  established 
a'tesb  which  was  satisfactory  to  himself,  though  one  cannot  but 
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doubt  its  universal  applicability.  He  kept  lied  by  the  bonis  to  a 
tree  on  the  riyer-bank  one  of  the  'milky  mothers  of  his  herd,' 
and  on  the  arriTal  of  a  customer,  was  wont  to  inquire,  whether 
'he  saw  thatthar  brnte,'!tncl  what  be  'mought  call  her?'  If  the 
applicant  reckoned  it  was  a  cow,  be  could  go  on  his  way  rejoicing ; 
but  should  he  guess  it  to  be  a  heow,  or  in  a  moment  of  hapless 
impudence  asked  the  questioner  if  he  '  didn't  spose  everybody 
knew  a  Jceow''h.^  must  needs  seek  some  other  crossing-place,  as 
well  as  depart  under  a  heavy  weight  of  malediction."  {Overlaml 
Monthly,  February,  1870,  p.  189.) 

Oowcumher,  also,  is  universal  Yankee,  and  quite  common  all 
over  the  "United  States — excused  as  "  coming  nearest  to  the  nasal 
'sound  of  the  original  concombre."    (J.  B.  Lowell.) 

CracJcer,  meaning  a  small  firework,  has  in  America  entirely 
superseded  the  English  squib,  which  is  only  heard  in  political 
slang.  It  designates,  also,  a  small  hard  biscuit,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Korfli  of  England. 

Graohlings,  a  favorite  toothsome  dish  of  the  Southern  States, 
consisting  of  pieces  of  the  rind  of  pork  i^oastcd,  which  are  baked 
into  the  bread  of  negroes,  and  make  one  of  their  greatest  hisuries, 
known  as  goody-bread. 

Creature  is  frequently  used  in  the  South  for  an  animal,  espe- 
cially a  horse.  Its  more  common  form  is  critter,  with  a  nice  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  when  applied  to  men,  as  explained  by 
General  Squash  of  Connecticut  in  the  Gouty  Philosopher :  "The 
word  creature,"  said  the  General,  "implies  a  certain  amount  of 
goodness,  beauty,  respect,  and  love,  as  when  we  talk  of  Uod's  crea- 
tures  ;  whereas  critter  is  always  associated  with  some  idea  of  in- 
feriority in  the  person  so  designated,  and  of  good  or  even  ilL 
natnred  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.    Thus  when  I  tell 

yon  that  Mrs.  or  Miss  A is  a  creature,  yon'll  learn,  if  yon  do 

not  interrupt  me,  that  I  consider  her  lovely  either  in  mind  or 
person  or  both.  But  were  I  to  call  her  critter,  and  no  more,  you'd 
be  justified  in  believing  that,  in  my  opinion,  she  was  either  a  slut, 
a  scold,  a  scandalraon^r,  a  fool,  or  a  flirt,  and  that  I  had  no  re- 
spect for  her.  If  I  said  to  yon  in  the  street :  '  Look  at  that  lovely 
creature!'  it  would  probably  be  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  fine 
woman  or  a  beautiful  child.  Bnt  if  I  said :  '  Look  at  tliat  pretty 
critter!'  the  words  might  apply  to  a  pet-poodle  or  a  prancing 
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horse.  Onrs  ia  a  great  country,  sir,  a  very  great  conntry,  but  it 
swarms  with  critters,  as  you'll  see  if  you  travel  much  among  U3 
and  open  your  eyes  as  you  go.  They  ai-e  the  unwholesome  growth 
of  our  over-ripe  civilization  and  of  our  too  much  liberty."  {Black- 
wood, October,  1867.) 

Oteei;,  in  Ifew  York  and  the  Western  States  a  small  stream, 
such  aa  in  Hew  England  is  called  a  hrook,  and  elsewhere  a  run  or 
branch.  Its  familiar  pronunciation  is  crich,  aa  it  is  written  by 
Captain  John  Smith  and  in  the  dedication  of  IhiUer's  Holy  Warre. 
"Neare  their  habitation  is  little  small  wood  or  old  trees  on  the 
ground,  by  reason  of  their  burning  of  them  for  fire.  So  that  a 
man  may  gallop  a  horse  amongst  these  woods  anyway,  but  where 
the  cree&es  or  rivers  shall  hinder."  (Captain  John  Smith,  Vir- 
ginia, I.,  p.  131.)  "It  was  a  dark  and  stonny  night,  when  the 
good  Antony  arrived  at  the  creek  (sagely  denominated  Haarlem 
Eiyer),  which  separates  the  island  of  Manhattan  from  the  main- 
land."    (W.  Irving,  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  Yorh) 

Gruel,  used  as  in  Hakluyt  for  great,  is  one  of  the  intensive  ex- 
pressions much  affected  by  nnedncated  Americans,  but  not  an 
Americanism.  It  was  brought  over  from  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Thus  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  July 
31, 1662,  writes :  "  Met  Captain  Brown  of  the  Rosebush,  at  which 
he  was  cruel  angry."  And  again,  Eehruary  31,  1666-7,  he  says: 
"  W.  Batten  denies  all,  but  is  cruel  mad," 

Cry,  to,  had  in  former  days,  in  the  N"ew  England  States,  the 
special  meaning,  to  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  in  church. 
"They  shall  be  cried  three  times  in  church,  befoi-e  they  can  be 
married."    {Laws  of  Connecticut.) 

Curious,  in  the  sense  of  nice,  excellent,  as  used  by  Hew  Eng- 
land farmers,  is  not  an  Americanism,  as  it  occurs  continually  in 
old  English  writers,  and  has  only  been  preserved  here,  while  other 
terms  ore  substituted  for  it  in  England. 

Cwr/ew—the  name  and  tlie  ceremony— were  both  in  use  in 
Pennsylvania  (Northumberland  County),  in  1835,  and  perhaps 
later. 

"Tlic  Bhiveriug  wretches  at  the  cwrfm  found, 
Dejected,  shrunk  into  their  sordid  beds." 

(Thomson.     Lihcrty,  IV".,  755.) 

Ourtitude  is  occasionally  found  for  shortness.   "  German  market 
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women,  who,  ill  skirts  of  convenient  curiitude,  carry  their  loads 
in  large,  eoQTenient  baskets."  (8.  S.  Haldemau,  Notes.) 

'Cute,  instead  of  acute,  has  become  almost  a  word  of  its  own, 
being  stronger  in  its  peculiar  meaning  than  the  fuller  form,  and 
almost  eselhsiTsly  applied  to  Yankees.  ""What  became  of  the 
particularly  'cute  Yankee  child,  who  left  hia  home  aud  native 
parish  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  because  he  was  given  to  mi- 
derstand  that  hia  parents  intended  to  call  him  Caleb  ? "  (N.  Haw- 
thorne.) The  word  is,  however,  not  unknown  in  England  also. 
{Slang  Dictionary,  p.  115.) 


Daddoch,  an  old  English  term,  rai-ely  heard  abroad,  even  in  pro- 
vincial dialects,  is  quite  common  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  not  nnfrequent  in  the  West,  where  the 
great  long  tmnks  of  fallen  trees,  slowly  rotting  away  and  turning 
into  mould,  ai-e  thus  called. 

Daffa-down-diUy,  a  combination  of  "  Saphai-onn,"  or  Safl&on- 
lily  with  Asphodelus,  the  old  English  affodilly,  which  became, 
on  a  mntnal  compromise,  not  rare  in  popular  names,  daf&idown- 
dilly,  the  old  English  enlargement  of  daffodill,  and  was  tlius  used 
by  Spenser,  in  his  "  Shepherd's  Callendar."  It  has  been  revived 
or  maintained  its  vitality  in  Virginia. 

"  Diaphenia,  like  the  daffa-down-diUy, 

"White  aa  Hie  sun,  fail-  as  the  lily, 

Heigt  ho  1  how  I  love  thee." 

(Henrs  Oonsiaik.) 

So  also : 

"  Baffa  Bovm  DiUy  came  up  in  the  cold 
Thi'o'  the  brown  mould." 

[Sauf/iem  Magamie,  Januaiy,  1871.) 

Daft,  irom  Chaucer's  daffe,  a  fool,  and  in  Scottish  and  North  of 
Engknd  dialects  meaning  a  lunatic,  or  one  that  has  been  befooled, 
is  likewise  quite  frequently  heard  in  the  South :  "  are  yon  daft  to 
do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

Dander,  instead  of  dandruff,  in  the  phrase,  "  to  get  one's  dan- 
der up,"  is  supposed  ludicrously  to  substitute  the  dandruff  for 
the  hair  itself.  (?)    "He  was  aa  spunky  as  thunder,  and  when  a 
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Quaker  gets  7tis   dander  up,  it's  like  a  Nortliwostev."      (Major 
Jack  Downing's  Letters,  p.  75.) 

mt  daiiderrvLf" 

™,I.,p,  10.) 

Dansy  is  used,  in  PennsjlTania,  of  persons  who  ire  failing  fiom 
old  age.  It  is  the  same  word  which  Groso  qnotes  is  danby  head  d 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  meaning  giddy  or  thonghtless. 

Dark  Moon,  the  time  between  the  old  and  the  new  moon,  is 
used  in  the  West  as  in  some  parts  of  England. 

Daze,  an  ancient  form  of  dazzle,  and  used  by  Spenser,  Drayton, 
and  othei-3  as  a  verb,  is  here  often  used  as  a  noun,  to  represent  a 
state  of  utter  bewilderment — "  She  sat  like  one  in  a  daze,  as  if 
stunned  by  the  strangeness  of  her  surroundings."  {Putnam's 
Magazine,  Janiiary,  1870.) 

Deafh  frequently  pronounced  deef,  as  was  done  in  olden  times, 
and  still  continues  to  be  done  in  Westmoreland,  Cumberland, 
and  other  parts  of  England.  In  Scotland,  soil  and  vegetables  are 
both  called  dsaf,  when  they  are  sterile ;  and  thus  in  America,  also, 
nuts  ai-e  said  to  be  deaf  y^hsn.  they  are  decayed  or  empty. 

Dearborn  is  the  name  of  a  light  four-wheeled  carriage,  like  the 
Brougham  called  after  its  inventor.  "  At  last  the  stage  was  ready 
— a  three-seated  dearborn  with  one  white  and  one  brown  horse." 
{Lippincoti^s  Magazine,  Mai-ch,  1871,  p.  345.) 

Dech,  the  name  of  a  pack  of  cards,  repeatedly  chai'ged  as  an 
Americanism,  is  so  thoroughly  English  that  it  is  used  in  Hoyle's 
famous  Booh  of  Games.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Western  States 
almost  exclusively  employed  instead  of  pack,  which  is  rarely  heard 
there. 

Declension,  very  rarely  used  in  England  for  the  act  of  declining, 
is  not  unfreqnent  here.  "  He  asked  me  to  drive  with  him  to-day, 
but  I  was  forced  to  send  him  a  declension."  {Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  July,  1859.) 

Deed,  to,  meaning  to  transfer  by  deed,  is  a  genuine  American- 
ism in  its  use  as  a  verb.  "  I  fear  lie  has  ah-eady  deeded  away  all 
his  property,  and  his  wife  will  have  nothing  when  he  dies."  This 
is  generally  done  by  deed  of  trust,  as  the  hypothecation  of  landed 
property    is    uniformly   called    in    the    Middle    and    Southern 
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!,  to,  in  the  aeaso  of  to  appoint  a  deputy,  is  occasionally 
heard,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Bailey,  who  mentions  it  as  a  term 
just  coming  into  fashion  when  he  wrote  his  great  work. 

Desperate  is,  in  like  manner,  used  now  and  then  for  exceedingly. 
"  He  was  desperate  glad  to  see  yoa,  I  tow."  (W.  G.  Simms,  TJie 
Yemassee.)    It  is  commonly  pronounced  desprat,  or  even  despui. 

Dew  is  the  common  pronunciation  of  do  in  Ifew  England,  for 
the  Yankee,  "  innocently  unconscious,"  ignores  all  difference  be- 
tween 00  and  M  in  a  number  of  words ;  and  his  great  advocate,  J. 
B.  Lowell,  pleads  with  much  force  in  his  behalf  that  in  this  he 
only  follows  fiiithfally  the  example  of  the  common  people  of  Nor- 
folk and  Cambridge  in  England,  who  are  descended  from  the 
same  stock  with  himself.  Wliy  he  should  dietinguish,  however, 
between  some  words  and  others  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  while  he 
says  noo  for  now,  Joo  for  Jew,  and  stoo  for  siew,  he  never  changes 
few ;  he  speaks  of  destUoot,  institoot,  and  Toosday,  but  leaves 
depute  as  it  is. 

Dichey,  a  gentleman's  shirt-collar  in  New  England,  means  a 
false  shirt-front  in  England.  It  is  said  to  have  originateii  with 
the  students  of  Trinity  College,  Dnblin,  who  at  first  styled  it 
"  Tommy,"  from  ro/i^,  a  section,  which  the  servants  changed  into 
"  Dicky."  {8lang  Dictionary,  sub  voce.)  "  My  soul  swells  till  it 
almost  tears  the  shirt  of  my  buzzum,  and  even  fractures  my 
dickey."  (J.  C.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches,  III.,  p.  34.) 

Dining^oom  servant,  the  name  given  especially  in  the  South  to 
the  English  "hntler,"  in  the  North  generally  represented  by  the 
"  parlor-niaid."  - 

Dirt  is  in  America  generally  used  for  soil,  as  rag  is  used  for 
any  piece  of  linen  or  cotton.  A  Southern  lady  will  order  her  ser- 
vant to  "  fill  a  flower-pot  with  dirt  and  bring  it  to  her."  An 
unpaved  road  is  carelessly  called  a  dirt-road,  and  the  foreigner  is 
apt  to  he  surprised  at  hearing  people  speak  of  clean  dirt.  "  We 
walked  on  dirt-floors  for  carpets,  sat  on  benches  for  chairs,  ate  on 
puncheon  tables,  had  forked  sticks  and  butcher-knives  for  knives 
and  forks."  (Eev.  P.  Cartwright,  AutoUography,  p.  486.)  "The 
love  of  dirt  is  among  the  earUest  passions."  (0.  D.  Warner,  My 
Summer  in  a  Garden,  1871.) 

Disremerriber,  to,  now  entirely  out  of  use  in  England,  still  sur- 
vives in  the  South  and  West. 
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"  He  fou't  ua  game,  somehow,  I  diirmaember 
Jest  iow  the  thing  kem  round." 

(F.  B.  Harie.) 

aSj  besides  the  ordinary  signification,  the  meaning  of 
unleavened  corn-bread  in  Virginia  and  the  "West,  thongh  its  more 
frequent  form  ia  corndodger. 

Dogs  is  the  name  still  given  to  andirons  in  Virginia,  and  cur- 
rent also  in  New  England.  "In  "Walter  do  Bibleworth  I  find 
chims  glossed  in  tlie  margin  by  andirons."  (J,  R.  Lo^¥ell.)  "  Brai- 
le/s  Cfraphical  and  Historical  Elastrator  says  that  some  years 
ago  they  dug  np,  in  a  Roman  camp  {in  England)  a  pair  of  iron 
dogs,  so  that  they  are  a  piece  of  ancient  farniture"  {Idem).  They 
are  also  ca!A^ fire-dogs,  probablyfrom  a  faint  resemblance  to  dogs, 
and  the  flreqnent  oconrrence  of  dogs'  heads  on  their  front  part.  In 
New  England  a  thrifty  housekeeper  speaks  of  "going  out  to  buy 
a  pair  of  dogs." 

Dominies — with  a  long  o,  not  dominies,  as  in  Scotland,  for 
schoolmasters — is  a  title  atill  used  for  their  ministers  by  the  so- 
called  Dutch  Eeformed  Ohnrch  in  portions  of  Ne-w  Tort  and 
New  Jersey. 

Dove,  the  old  form  of  the  past  tense  of  dive,  is  still  mncli  used 
by  seamen,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  by  landsmen 
also. 

"  Straight  into  the  river  Kivasind 
Plunged  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Doiie  as  if  lio  were  a  beaver." 

(H.  W,  Longfellow.    Hiawatlia,  Oautfl  VII.) 

DoTon,  to,  in  the  sense  of  to  humble  as  in  Sidney's  "to  down 
proud  hearts,"  is  utterly  forgotten  m  Bnglind,  but  well  preserved 
in  America.  "  I  drew  my  horso-is  hip  and  told  the  negi-o  if  he  at- 
tempted to  close  the  gate,  I  would  down  him "  {Itev.  P.  Oart^ 
Wright,  AutoUography,  p.  206.) 

Domj  and  dozted  are  said  m  Pennsylvania  of  timber  beginning 
to  decay  and  unfit  for  use,  while  the  decay  is  yet  hardly  percepti- 
ble, but  the  timber  already  brittle.     (S.  S.  Haldeman.) 

Dreadful  belongs  to  tlie  large  class  of  words  with  strong  mean- 
ings, like  awful,  terrible,  horrible,  excessive,  etc.,  which  Americans 
love  unfortunately  to  use  on  all  occasions  for  the  sake  of  ci'eating 
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I,  o]'  at  least  attracting  attention  bj  the  form,  which 
they  cannot  gain  by  the  sabstanee  of  what  tliey  hare  to  say. 

Dress  hae  in  America  entirely  superseded  the  word  gown,  as  a 
part  of  a  lady's  costnme ;  the  latter  term  being  but  rarely  heard, 
except  among  very  aged  persons, 

Driver,  in  lite  maimer,  is  the  universal  name  for  the  man  who 
drives  the  horses,  whethei'  the  latter  pull  a  plough  or  draw  an 
elegant  carriage.  The  English  coachnan  is  comparatively  un- 
known. 

Dudfin  the  singular, ie  an  Americanism;  the  plural  form  being 
at  least  known  in  England,  though  not  much  used.  The  latter 
means,  however,  not  only  rags  and  old  clothes,  but  all  moveable 
property.  "The  three  (Railway)  Commissioners,  in  whose  ap- 
pointment you  had  no  voice,  decide  that  yoa  must  get  out,  leave 
your  house,  bundle  out  your  duds,  and  be  off."  (Ifew  York  Tri- 
bune, January  33, 18T1.)  "  Think  of  her  ?  I  think  she  is  dressed 
like  a  dudj  can't  say  how  she  would  look  in  the  costume  of  the 
present  century."    (Putnam's  Magazine,  February,  1870.) 

Dum^),  to,  in  the  sense  of  unloading  a  eai-t  by  tilting  it  up,  is 
peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  in  all  probabiUty  an  imitative  term, 
made  ftom  the  sound,  the  heavy  thnd  or  knock  which  that  opera- 
tion produces.  "It  is  no  joke  to  go  on  all  day  dumping  loads  of 
dirt  down  that  steep  ejnbankment,  and  each  tune  you  tilt  your 
cart  to  fancy  mule  and  cart  all  going  overboard,"  (ITow  to  get 
Rich,  p.  117.)  Open  lots,  where  "rubbish  may  be  shot,"  as  the 
English  say,  ace  here  called  dumping-grouTids. 

Dutiable,  liable  to  duty,  a  term  which  in  the  United  States 
never  represents  the  tax  levied  on  real  estate  or  fanners'  stock. 
The  word,  which  came  into  use  with  the  first  tariff,  has  proved 
eminently  usefnl,  and  is  universally  adopted.  "The  following 
articles  shall  he  dutiable  hei-eafter  at  the  fixed  rates,"  {Act  of 
Congress,  1865.) 

Dyspeptic,  xa  unfortunately  frequent  word  in  Americaji  con- 
versation, has  long  lost  its  special  meaning,  and  is  now  used  to 
denote  all  the  various  forms  of  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs, 
which  lead  the  citizens  of  the  republic  to  appreciate  with  special 
bitterness  tlie  force  of  the  old  saying,  that  "God  gave  us  meat, 
but  the  Devil  sent  ua  cooks." 

20* 
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Eat,  to,  is  one  of  a  class  of  verbs,  which  hoi^ndleas  lioonse  has 
led  to  apply  to  persona,  instead  of,  give  to  eat.  A  Western  steam- 
boat is  thus  said  to  be  able  "to  eat  fonr  hundred  passengers  and 
to  sleep  at  lea^t  two  hundred."  "  Hoosier :  Squire,  what  pay  do 
yon  give  ?  Contractor :  Ten  bita  a  day.  Hoosier :  Why,  Squire, 
I  waa  told  you'd  give  na  two  dollars  a-day  and  eat  us."  {PicJcings 
from  the  Pi-cayune,  p.  47.) 

Eccentric  has  in  Western  parlance  obtained  a  curious  meaning, 
which  threatens  to  spread  in  spite  of  its  absurdity.  "I  want  my 
land  down  to  the  eccentric"  said  an  illiterate  man  in  Illinois,  ob- 
jecting to  the  reservation  of  mining  j'ighte  under  bis  purchase.  . 

Edibles  and  BibiUes  is  a  similar  innovation,  used  for  food  and 
drink.'  "The  table  was  spread  and  loaded  with  ediblen  and  HM- 
bles  of  every  possible  kind."  {Pittsburg  Dispatch,  August,  1860.) 

Editorial,  used  instead  of  the  English  leader  or  leading  -article, 
18  in  this  sense  a  genuine  Americanism.  The  term  used  ellipti- 
cally  for  Editorial  Article,  arose  from  the  custom  of  inserting  in 
each  day's  paper  only  one  or  two  articles,  written  by  the  editor 
himself,  while  the  others  were  famished  by  contributors  or  irre- 
-  sponsible  sub-editors.  It  has,  however,  firmly  established  itself  in 
our  speech,  and  fo\ind  a  companion  of  still  worse  character  in  the 
Local,  which  designates  either  the  articles  of  loc^l  interest  only,  or 
the  reporter  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  collect  local  news.  In  try- 
ing to  find  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  a  man  will  therefore  say : 
"  It  is  not  an  Editorial ;  you  must  look  among  the  Locals" 

Educational,  often  quoted  as  a  new  word,  occurs  in  Burke,  and 
has  only  been  revived  in  our  day.  Educator,  also,  used  more  than 
once  by  English  writers,  has  only  recently  obtained  that  cutTency 
among  ua  which  it  had  never  been  able  to  secure  befoi^e.  As 
theire  is  need  for  a  word  which  shall  comprehend  every  kind  of 
person  who  devotes  himself  to  the  education  of  the  young,  from 
the  children's  governess  to  the  renowned  professor,  the  term  ivill 
probably  become  more  and  more  popular. 

Egg,  to,  in  Pennsylvania  pronounced  to  agg,  and  all  over  the 
country  confounded  with  the  verb,  to  edge,  is  used  in  America  in 
its  ancient  meaning  of  inciting  and  pushing  forward,  as  well  as  in 
the  moi'e  recent  sense  of  pelting  with  eggs.     "The  drede  of  God 
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is  that  we  tiirne  noghte  agayne  tille  oiire  and  yiire  thurghe  any 
iUe  eggyng."  (MS.  Lincoln,  A.  I.,  17,  fol.  196.)  "The  man,  a 
black  abolitionist  of  the  deepest  dye,  was  egged  out  of  town  last 
night,  and  will  find  it  safer,  we  venture  to  say,  not  to  show  him- 
self again."  (Kansas  paper,  1860.) 

Emptyings,  commonly  pronounced  and  written  emptin'sm.  New 
England,  means  there  the  lees  of  beer,  etc.,  and  yeast ;  but  even  J. 
E.  Iiowell,  the  master  of  Yankee  speech,  professes  to  be  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  divine  its  origin. 

"  And  it's  jest  money  throwed  away  to  put  the  empfe's  in." 
(J.  B.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  II.,  p.  11.) 

End  18  in  the  same  regions  very  generally  pronounced  eendg. 
"  Stingy  enongh  to  skim  his  milk  at  both  eends." 

Engine,  the  common  abbreviation  of  Fire-Engine,  though  gener- 
ally pronounced  injine  (so  as  to  rhyme  with  mine),  has  in  popular 
speech  become  almost  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  /m;Yw,  the  Indian, 
and  injens,  little  aeed-onions.  Even  persons  who  speak  of  the  full- 
grown  seed  as  onions,  will  call  the  small  ones  injens.  J.  R,  Low- 
ell says  with  humorons  pathos,  in  his  indefatigable  efforts  to  justify 
Xankeeisms :  "  In  one  of  Dodsle/s  Old  Plays  we  have  onions  rhym- 
ing with  minions — -I  have  tears  in  my  eyes  while  I  i-ecord  it." 
(Preface  to  Btglow  Papers,  p.  37.)  "Wliat  do  you  call  this 
when  'tis  bil'd  and  the  skin's  tuk  off  ?  what's  this  without  injens  9  " 
(J.  0.  Neal,  C/iarcoai  Sketches,  II.,  p.  43.) 

Enthuse,ia,\a  the  sense  of  filling  or  beingfilled  with  euthiisiasm, 
is  eonaidei-ed  by  R,  G-.  White  so  exclusively  a  Southern  word,  that  he 
says  he  "never  lieaM  or  saw  it  used,  or  heard  of  its  use,  by  any 
person  horn  and  bred  North  of  the  Potomac."  Since  those  words 
were  written,  the  word — bad  as  it  is — has  proved  too  useful  to  be 
so  strictly  confined  any  longer,  and  found  its  way  even  to  England. 
"  It  seems  that  this  State,  so  qnickly  enthused  by  the  generous  and 
loyal  cause  of  emancipation,  has  gi'own  weary  of  virtuous  effort,, 
and  again  stands  still."  (Baltimoi-e  American.) 

Esquire,  a  title  in  England  still  given  only  to  certain  classes  of 
men,  and  long  reserved  in  the  United  States  also  to  lawyers  and 
other  privileged  persons,  is  now  with  republican  uniformity  given 
alike  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  who  does  not  boast  of  a  mili- 
tary or  other  title ;  the  result  being  that  it  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
two  extremes  of  society. 
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.  Evening,  in  tlie  South  and  "West,  takes  tlie  place  of  the  after- 
noon— the  tiine  between  dinner  and  supper  being  evening,  and 
after  snpper  night.  Persons  meeting  at  two  or  three  o'clock, 
wish  each  other  "  Good  evening,"  and  spealf  of  a  "  fine  night,"  or 
promise  to  "  come  to-nigJd,"  althongh  the  snn  may  but  just  have 
sunli  below  the  horizon. 


Factory-  Cotton  designates  in  America  unbleached  cotton  goods 
made  at  home,  in  contraist  with  those  imported. 

Fair,'to,  generally  used  in  the  form  of  to  fair  off,  or  to  fair 
up,  is  a  Southern  term  denoting  that  the  weather  is  clearing  up 
slowly. 

Fall,  for  Autumn,  by  no  nifans  an  Amencunism.  is  a  terra 
which  had  only  become  unfamiliar  to  English  ears.  It  has  been 
used  nearly  by  every  writer  of  mark,  and  almost  always  m  pic- 
turesque contrast  with  the  eori'esponding  name  of  Spring,  wnce 
the  green  yerdure  which  sprwii/s  forth  in  the  early  season, /«fe 
to  the  ground  again  in  aatnmn. 

"  A  honey  tongue  and  lieart  of  gull, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's /tsJt" 

(Sw-  W.  Bahlsh.) 
"  What  crowd  of  patients  the  town-doctor  kills, 
Or  how  '\ssi,fall  he  raised  the  weekly  billB." 

{Ihyden.) 

Middleton  also  plays  upon  the  words ;  "  May'st  thou  have  a  reason- 
able good  spring,  for  thou  art  like  to  haye  many  dangerans  foul 
falls."  (Quoted  by  J.  E,  Lowell.)  The  beautiful  word,  thus 
enjoying  poetical  honors  and  piose-dignity  in  every  century,  is  a 
word  peculiarly  dear  to  Americans,  as  the  season  itself  is  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  m  their  country.  Thei'e  is  nothing  to  be  said,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  excuse  of  the  worAfall  as  used  to  designate  a 
fall  of  rain.  "  He  thought  there  wonld  be  a  fall  soon."  Falling 
weather  is,  in  this  souse,  almost  universally  used  in  the  United 
t^tates  to  designate,  if  not  absolate  rain,  any  kind  of  damp, 
misty,  or  drizzling  weather. 

Family.    A  man  of  family,  in  England,  almost  eselusively 
[t  man  of  goodlmiilj;  in  America  it  means  a  man  who 
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has  a  family— wife  and  children.  "Has  he  any  fainihjf  meana, 
therefore,  "Has  lie  any  children  ?" 

Fancy,  denotes. in  America  everything  fantastical  and  nnnenal, 
not  only,  as  is  the  case  in  Macaulay's  " fancy-^nans"  paid  hy  the 
Prnssian  ting  for  his  giant  soldiers,  bnt  also  things  and  persons 
more  ornamental  than  useful  "  Fancy-ms'a  and/aMCJ/-women"  are 
spoken  of  as  congregating  at  fashionable  watering-pla<!es,and/«wt;.y- 
stocks  are  snch  as  exist  only  on  paper,  "  For  a  few  weeks  Crystal- 
palace  stock  was  one  of  the  most  active  fancies.  No  one  denied 
that  it  was  very  fancifal  stock."  {Sarper's  Monthly,  November, 
1853.)  "Near  one  of  the  busiest  points  of  the  city  a  little /awcy- 
store,  in  a  modest  wooden  house,  nestled  between  two  pretentions 
marble-fronts."     (Putnam's  Magazine,  Oetobei',  1868.) 

Famr,  to,  resumes  ftequently  its  ancient  meaning,  mentioned 
by  Grose  when  he  says :  "  Favor,  to  ease,  to  spare."  It  is  used  of 
horses  and  other  animals,  rarely  of  men,  when  they  limp  slightly, 
sparing  one  foot.    "The  off  horse /«OTrs  his  right  foot." 

Fay,  to,  the  ancient  word,  rarely  nsed  since  Swift,  and  cur- 
tailed from  fadge,  is  still  often  heard  in  New  England,  with  the 
meaning  of  to  fit,    "  That /a^s  nicely." 

Feather,  to,  is  in  like  manner  still  found  in  the  same  locality 
to  designate  the  rising  of  cream  on  the  snrfece  of  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee. 

February  loses,  in  the  South,  its  flrsfc  r,  and  sounds  Fehuary,  as 
it  does  among  illiterate  people  in  England. 

Feaxe,  or  feeze,  or  even  pheeze,  to  be  in  a  state  of  excitement,  a 
very  common  espi-ession  in  Virginia  and  the  Southern  States,  is 
not  original  in  America.  Nail's  Glossary  of  Yarmouth  words 
already  contains  a  long  note  on  the  term,  and  Chaucer  has 

"  And  thereat  came  a  rage  and  sucli  a  «es« 
That  it  madd  all  tlie  gates  for  to  reso." 

(Knight'a  Tab,  MS.) 

Wiohfo  also  speaks  of  a  placid  pool  of  water  that  "  gaderid  togider 
having  no  fiyss."  {John  V.,  v.  4.)  It  comes  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fysan,  used  to  denote  the  rapid  and  noisy  movement  of 
water. 

Female  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  words  which  have  of  late 
obtained  very  genei'al  currency  among  Americans,  mei'ely  becatise 
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it  may  "be  Tieed  safely  and  conveniently  for  all  members  of  the  fair 
sex  indigeriminately,  from  the  first  lady  in  the  land  to  the  lowest 
outcast.  It  was  once  before  in  general  nee — in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James — as  pai-t  of  the  affected  language  of  the  coui-t, 
and  satirized  unmercifally  by  the  dramatists  of  that  period. 
Sliakespeai-e  nses  it  frequently  and  often  with  all  respect.  Hume, 
we  are  told,  calls  Joan  of  Are  a  female.  Su'  W.  Scott  says  female 
twice  as  often  as  looman.  Few  persons  certainly  can  entirely  dis- 
sever the  word  from  its  instinctive  association  with  animal  life, 
and  no  idiom  of  our  day  and  land  is  probably  more  offensive  to 
good  taete.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  same  tendency  sliould 
lead  to  the  employment  of  the  corresponding  term  male,  and 
hence  the  press — the  New  York  Tribune  leading — teems  with 
advertisements  in  which  professors,  servants,  and  errand-boys  are 
all  promiscuously  offered  as  "Male  Help,"  and  governesses,  com- 
panions, and  cooks  as  "  Female  Help."  The  last  agitation  in  the 
republic,  in  favor  of  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  from  the 
negroes  to  women,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  additional 
horror  of  an  "  Advanced  Female." 

Fetch,  toj  in  the  sense  of  performing,  as  in  Sonth's:  "IIo 
fetehes  hie  blows  quick  and  sure,"  is  still  in  use  in  the  South.' 
"Since,  with  an  arm  no  bigger  than  the  round  of  a  chair,  yon 
fetched  the  old  schoolmaster  the  famous  lick,  plump  in  the  black  of 
his  eye."  {Putnam's  Magazine,  Febrtiaiy,  1853.)  But  in  the  sense 
of  bringing,  the  word  may  be  said  to  be  almost  nnknown  there: 
on  tlie  other  hand  it  is,  curiously  enough,  nsed  for  bringing  up: 
"  How  you  were  the  child  of  a  missionary,  and  ftom  your  cradle 
had  been  fetched  up  for  the  work."'  {lb.,  November,  1870.)  The 
very  old  participle, /ofc/(,  still  continnes  in  use  among  low  people, 
and  is  very  general  among  the  negroes  of  the  South.  "They  are 
almost  all  on  'em,  sir,  straight  down  from  old  Diomed,  that  old 
master  Hoomes  had  fotch  out  from  England,  across  tlie  water, 
more  tlian  twenty  yeai-s  ago."  (J.  P.  Kennedy,  Swallmo  Bant.) 
Nor  is  the  hybrid  fotclied  wanting :  "  I  was  soon  fetched  up  in 
the  victualling  line."    (J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches.) 

Mce  ovphyce,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  spellings,  desig- 
nates very  generally  in  the  -  South  a  small  worthless  cur,  "  De 
debbil'e  in  that  'ar  fee,  Jefferson  would  say  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  shake  his  gi'ay  liead  doubtfully."     (Putnam's  Magazine,  Au- 
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gust,  1868.)  It  is  evidently  the  last  small  i-emnaiit  of  the  old 
English  foisting  cur,  quoted  as  foisting  hound  in  Wright's  Pro- 
vincial Dialects.  Hares  gives  nearly  the  whole  process  of  gradual 
corruption :  foisting — foisty — foist— fyst — fyce,  and  Grose  already 
has  it,  fyst  Halliwell  describes  the  foisting  dog  as  a  kind  of 
lap-dog,  so  called  from  its  bad  habits,  which  often  have  to  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  the  sins  of  the  owner,  A  fisting  hound,  also,  is 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  apaniel,  in  Harrison's  England,  p.  330. 

Mndin^-store,  the  English  "  Grrindeiy-warehouse,"  in  which 
shoemakers'  tools  are  kept  for  sale,  is  considered  an  Americanism. 

Finnihin,  finmking,  and  even  finnicJey,  are  American  corrup- 
tions of  flnieal  in  freqnent  use.  "  You  are  too  finnichy  to  kill 
yourself     (Putnam's  Magazine,  September,  1870.) 

Fire,  tOj  a  term  very  generally  used  for,  to  throw.  "  The  boys 
were  firing  stones  at  the  house  at  a  great  rate,  and,  after  a  while, 
the  negroes  began  firing  back  with  rocks,  chunks,  and  broken 
bricks."     (Chaiieston  Coimer,  September  19, 1870.) 

Mreworhs  is  the  quaint  substitute  which  Hew  Englanders  not 
unfrequeutly  use  for  matches,  " '  Wal,'  said  our  host,  *  that's  easy 
enough.  Got  any  fireworks  f  '  Mrmoorksf  I  queried  back 
again.  Our  friend  answered,  in  seeming  surprise :  'Ifo!  Haint 
none.  Wait  a  minit!'  So  he  entered  the  house  and  speedily 
returned  with  a  box  of  matches."  (Putnam's  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember, 1854.) 

Msh-sMn,  used  in  New  England  to  clarify  coffee.  (J.  B.  Juow- 
ell.  Glossary  to  Biglow  Papers.) 

Mstieafe,  to,  severely  censure-d  as  an  American  vulgarism,  is 
found  in  Captain  John  Smith's  Account  of  Virginia :  "  There  are 
80  Tuanj fisticating  tobaceo-mungers  in  England."    (II.,  p.  38.) 

Mx,  to,  may  be  safely  called  the  American  word  of  words,  since 
there  is  probably  no  action  whatever,  performed  by  mind  or  body, 
which  is  not  repi-esented  at  some  time  or  other  by  the  Universal 
term.  It  has  well  been  called  the  strongest  evidence  of  that 
national  indolence  which  avoids  the  trouble  of  careful  thought  at 
all  hazards,  and  of  that  restless  huri^  which  ever  makes  the  word 
welcome  that  comes  up  first  and  saves  time.  Whatever  is  to  be 
made,  whatever  needs  repau-,  whatever  reqiiires  aiTangement — all 
IB  fixed.  The  farmer  ^ots  his  gates,  the  mechanic  his  workbench, 
the  seamsti-ess  her  sewing-machine,  the  fine  lady  her  hair,  and  the 
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schoolboy  his  books.  Tho  miQister  forgets  txD  fix  his  sermon  in 
time,  the  doctor  to  fix  his  medieinea,  and  the  lawyer  to  fix  his 
brief.  At  public  meetings  it  is  fixed  who  are  to  be  the  candidates 
for  office ;  rules  are  fixed  to  govern  an  institution,  and  when  the 
arrangementa  are  made,  the  people  contentedly  say :  "  Now  every- 
thing is  fixed  nicely."  Americans  mnsfc  have  had  an  early  weak- 
ness for  the  word,  for  already,  in  1675,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies  ordered  "their  arms  well  fixed  and  fit  for  ser- 
vice." (Quoted  by  J.  E.  Lowell.)  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
after  this,  that  Americans  should  bo  so  continually  in  a  fix — an 
expression  which,  in  England  only  slang,  is  here  used  in  serious 
language. 

"  A  poor  woman,  and  her  orpliau  cliicks, 
Left  without  fixtures,  in  au  awful  jte." 

(PlancUe'a  Good  Wi»naTi.  in  the  Woods.) 

"Even  the  President  will  find  himself  in  a  fix  sooner  or  later, 
if  he  goes  on  alienating  his  friends  by  making  injudicious  ap- 
pointments." (New  York  Herald,  April  3,  1871.)  Fixings  very 
natarally  abound,  moreover,  in- American  speech,  from  the  "Rail- 
road Fixings,  required  for  the  equipment  of  the  new  branch 
to  Warrenton,"  (Richmond  Svannner,  July  16,  IbtjO),  to  the 
Chicken  Fixings,  the  nniveis'il  dish  of  the  West  ind  the  South. 
"  An  extraordinary  sight  weie  the  conntlesa  waiters,  held  up  to 
the  ear-windows  at  Goidonsville  by  tuibaued  uegro  women,  filled 
with  coffee-cups,  eggs,  and  the  inevitable  chicl,et>  fivings,  which 
it  was  henceforth  ouv  fate  to  meet  at  every  raihoad  depot,  till  we 
reached  New  Orleans."     {A  T}ip  to  the  South  ) 

Flap-jacks,  m  England  occasionally  called  slapbacks,  ai-e,  in 
the  "West,  generally  eaten  togethei  with  chicken  flsings.  The 
term  is  used  by  Sliakespeaie,  whose  Prince  is  shipwrecked,  and 
falls  among  some  honest  fl:>heimen,  one  of  whom  invites  him 
heai-fcily  to  hia  house,  and  siye  '  Gome,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and 
well  have  flesh  for  holidays  hsh  foi  fastiug  days,  and.  moreo'er, 
puddings  and/«p./o;cfe  and  thon  ^halt  be  welcome"  (Pericles, 
TL  7.)  In  Hew  England  fiap-jacU  aie  laige  paucaket,  generally 
eaten  at  supper. 

Flashy  is  used  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Virginia  for  every- 
thing that  is  not  sweet  and  fniitfiiL  "  The  peaches  are  flashy  on 
account  of  the  dvougbt."     (1864.) 
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Fleshy,  disused  in  England,  still  continnea  to  lie  heard  con- 
stantly in  America,  meaning  stout,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it 
■was  nsed  by  Ben.  Joiison,  and  is  qnoted  by  Bailey.  "  You  must 
have  reeovered'entirely;  you  look  tj^M^  fiesliy,  now." 

Flip,  fi-om  the  Swedish  flepp,  a  drink  of  brandy  and  sugar 
mixed  with  beer,  and  heated  by  plunging  into  it  a  red-hot  iron, 
upon  which  it  is  handed  rounS,  foaming,  was  formeriy  a  general 
fevorite  in  village  bar-rooms  and  at  the  ferm-hOuse  fireside.  It 
was  considered  as  prodnctiye  of  sore  ankles  aiid  shins,  so  that  old 
gentlemen  in  knee-breeches  and  long  stockings  would  frequently 
wear  handkerchiefs  tied  around  their  legs.  A  place  called  Por- 
ter's, near  Cambridge,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Hai-vard  students, 
who  fully  appi^eciated  his  excellent  flip.  There  is  a  tradition  of. 
a  benign  President  who  one  day  went  to  the  tavern,  ordered  flip, 
drank  it,  and  said :  "  So,  Mr.  Porter,  the  young  gentlemen  come 
to  drink  your  flip,  do  they  ?"  ■''  Tes,  sir,  sometimes."  "  Ah,  well, 
I  should  think  they  would.  Good-day,  Mr.  Porter!"  and  then 
went  quietly  home,  wisely  making  allowance  for  the  existence  of 
a  certain  amount  of  human  nature  in  ingenuous  youths. 

i^OMr^M^-mills,  an  American  name  for  grist-mills. 

Flunk,  to,  a  verb  denoting  the  backing  out  from  fear;  now 
obsolete  in.  England,  and  surviving  only  in  the  well-known 
"  flnnky,"  is  still  used  in  the  West, 

"  A  keeilesa  man  in  Lis  lalk  was  Jim, 
And  an  awkwai'tl  mau  in  a  I'ow ; 
But  lie  never  Jhcnked,  and  lie  never  lied, 
I  wckon  be  never  know'd  how." 

(John  Hay.    Jim  BlaAsm  of  Ow  PraiTie  Belle.) 

Flutter-wheel,  in  the  West,  means  a  veiy  small  wheel,  requir- 
ing but  little  water,  and  often  not  moving  steadily,  but,  as  it 
were,  with  a  flutter. 

Fly,  to,  is  used  constantly,  even  in  otherwise  cai'eful  writers, 
instead  of  to  flee,  as  sit  takes  the  place  of  set,  and  lie  of  lay,  in 
conversation. 

Fogy,  well  known  in  England,  and  thus  used  quite  recently, 

"Ay,  tliougli  we  lie 
Om  fogies  three, 
"We're  not  so  dull'd  as  not  io  dine, 
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And.  not  so  old 
A3  to  tic  cold 
To  wit,  to  beauty,  and  to  wme"— 

(All  the  Tern-  Eound,  1808.) 

means,  in  the  United  States,  mainly  an  nltra-conseryative  in 
politics.  It  occurs  in  Scotch  as  fogie,  a  dull,  slow,  old  man,  nnable 
or  unwilling  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  ideas  and  maniiers  of  a 
new  generation ;  in  English  as  fogey,  a  singular,  old-fashioned 
person — popularized  by  Thackeray.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
eyidently/o^,  And  fogy  means  a  man  iefogged  with  regard  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  time,  whose  intellect  is,  ^t&'acQi^  foggy  and 
haay,  unable  to  see  things  as  they  really  are. 

Folks,  used  in  England  only  provineiaily,  is,  in  New  England 
especially,  used  very  generally  for  people.  Sidney  said:  "Dis- 
courses of  theii'  own  and  other  folk^  misfortunes,"  and  Bacon 
speaks  at "  o\A.  folks  and  siok  folks."  Lord  Herbert  of  Chertbuiy 
even  has,  "  The  Emperor's  folks."  In  America,  neighbors  espe- 
cially are /o^fe; 

"  TJicre's  punniug  Byles,  provokes  our  amiles, 
A  man  of  stately  parts ; 
He  visits /ffte  to,  craclt  liis  Jokes, 
Which  never  mend  tlieir  liearts— " 

(Sam  Kottcl.  Speeimene  of  Amerimn  Poetry,  1730.) 

and  in  the  sense  of  company : 

"  Wliea  strawberries  seemed  like  red  lieavens, 
Tei'rapitt  stow  a  wild  dream, 
When  my  brain  was  al  sises  and  sevens, 
If  my  mother  had/irffts  and  ice-ci'cam."  .... 

(Fitzhngli  Ludlow.    Too  Late.) 

White  folks  have  of  lato  come  into  consideration,  this  being  the 
common  name  given  the  whites  by  the  negroes,  though  in  the 
South  they  are  generally  calling  themselves  now  poor  folks. 
Even  an  adjective, /o^isy,  has  been  made,  which  is  used  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South. 

Foolery  s,nA  fooling  are  beth  promiscnously  used  where  a  much 
stronger  term  of  condemnation  ought  to  be  employed,  and  even 
the  taking  of  life  has  more  than  once  been  called  "  mei-a  fooUn,'" 
in  the  West 
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"An'  turoiu'  quite  fiiitttia  tlie  midst  othia fooleries. 
Sneaks  down-stairs  to  iDolt  the  front  door  of  the  Tooleries." 

(J.  B.  Lo-well.  Of  Lt/tiis  P/iilippe,  Bigloui  Papers,  L,p.  68.) 

"  Perhapa/oo^tV  is  nateral  to  some  women,  and  there  is  no  great 
harm  done  'cept  to  fools."  (P.  B.  Harte,  Zuck  of  Boariiig  Gamp, 
p.  103.) 

Force  is  a  common  name  for  a  gang  of  laborers,  whether  they 
are  Irishmea  at  work  on  a  railway,  or  negroes  employed  on  a 
plantation.  "  The  crop  of  Colonel  Harris  was  of  this  description. 
It  tax  exceeded  the  ability  of  his  force  to  pitch  it  in ;  but  instead 
of  buying  additional  slaves  for  the  purpose,  he  coneeiTed  the  idea 
of  turning  to  account  the  laay  Choctaws  by  whom  be  was  sur- 
rounded." (W.  G.  Simms,  OahaUihe.) 

Forehanded,  which  means  in  England  nothing  more  than 
early,  timely,  has  in  America  the  additional  meaning  of  well  off, 
comfortable  in  circumstances,  "  I'll  work  and  board  with  you. 
I  know  there  is  no  need  for  it.  Father  is  forehanded;  he  says  I 
can  go  to  school,  but  I  ain't  going  to  try  it."  [Putnam's  Maga- 
zine, January,  1870.)  ' 

ForJc,  in  the  singular,  is  one  of  two  roads  into  which  the  main 
road  divides  at  a  place  which  is  called  the  forks.  A  traveller 
arriving  in  Albany  and  calling  for  a  bootjack,  astonished  the  ser- 
vant so  much  by  the  size  of  Jiis  foot,  as  to  call  forth  the  excla- 
mation :  "If  yon  want  them  are  boots  off,  you'll  have  to  go  back 
to  the  fork  in  the  road  to  get  them  off." 

For^ie^ii,  the  old  Scotch  word,  has  been  carried  by  immigrants, 
from  southern  Ireland  especially,  to  Pennsylvania,  and  is  there 
quite  common,  though  generally  pronounced /ermm^  ajL&.fernenst. 
"He  lives  fernent  the  big  house  in  the  village." 

Freeze,  to,  is  used  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  as  an 
extravagant  term  for  wishing  something  ardently.  "I  tell  you  I 
fvo^  for  meat  before  the  week  was  gone."  {A  Side  with  Kit 
Carson) 

Fresliet,  is  used  very  generally  in  the  United  States  instead  of 
fresh,  in  the  sense  of  an  overflow.  "  "We  had  another  freshet  in 
the  Koble  Jeames  yesterday,  and  fear  the  canal  has  been  seriously 
injured."  (Richmond  Wiig,  October  31, 1867.)  The  word  fresh 
has,  however,  often  to  serve  the  two  purposes  of  denoting  an 
inundation  and  a  small  tributary  of  a  larger  river.   Milton  already 
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uses  it  to  denote  a  pool  of  fresh  ivatDr,  and  so  is  quoted  by  Bailey, 
ivhile  E.  Beverley  writes :  "  There  arc  the  Muwborn  Hilk  in  the 
freshes  of  James  River,  and  the  ridge  of  hills  of  Stafford  County 
in  \h%  freshes  of  Pawtomock  River."  {^History  of  Virginia,  p.  110.) 

Frump,  to,  quoted  by  Bailey  as  meaning  to  friazle  up  the  nose 
ss  in  contempt,  and  used  so  by  Beaumont  and  Heteher,  has,  like 
BO  many  old  words,  survived  in  New  England,  where  people  still 
speak  of  a  cross,  ill-tempered  person  as  "  an  old  frump." 

Full,  an  old  participle,  is  often  heard  in  the  South  for  filled, 
and  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  negroes,  who  sometimes  im- 
prove it  iu  their  way  by  s: 


"  Qeii'el  Jackson  fin'  de  trail, 

Wliaw,  my  kingdom,  fire  away, 
JLefaU  um  I'ot*  (filled  tliem  fort)  wid  COtlon  tiale, 
Wliaw,  my  liingdom,  fire  away." 

{Georgia  l^egro-Song.) 

Furr,  oddly  usod  by  Yantee  and  negro  alike,  is  a  remnant  of 
olden  times,  for  Sidney  also  uses  it  instead  of  far. 


Gal),  and  the  gift  of  the  gab,  seem  to  be  considered  universally 
genuine  Americanisms.  Originally  ^raS  meant  only  mouth,  and 
hence  a  clergyman  at  Paul's  Crosse,  we  are  told,  thought  nothing 
of  bidding  a  noisy  hearer  to  "  hold  his  gab"  or  "  shut  up  hie  gob." 
{Slang  Dictionary.)  Chaucer,  however,  uses  the  verb  already  as 
meaning  to  talk  idly ;  and  Q-rose  actually  explains  "  the  gift  of 
the  gab"  as  a  "  facility  of  speech."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
word  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  United  States,  denoting 
especially  a  great  command  of  words  without  an  over-abundance 
of  ideas.  In  the  South  the  word  is  strengthened  by  being  length- 
ened into  gahblement,  but  only  in  its  lowest  sense. 

Gal,  for  gkl,  also  is  an  inheritance  derived  from  emigrants  from 
Essex,  where  it  is  still  heard.  A  gal-hoy  is  in  New  England  used 
occasionally  for  the  more  familiar  tom-boy. 

Gale  is  in  New  England  and  in  the  South  not  unfrcquently 
used  to  denote  a  state  of  pleasant  excitement.  "The  children 
were  in  such  a  gale,  it  bjok  us  nearly  an  hour  to  get  them  to  bed, 
and  then  they  could  not  sleep  for  a  loug  while."  {A  Summer  in 
the  Country,  p.  331.) 
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Gallantry,  as  shown  to  ladies,  is  a  custom  of  whicb  Americans 
are  justly  pfoud,  and  hence  probably  the  many  forms  under  which 
the  word  appears.  "  One  day  I  took  a  solitary  ride  there,  while 
Oliver  wae  gallantizing  the  ladies,  a  vocation  for  which  his  invin- 
cible  good-humor  and  unfailing  vivacity  eminently  qualify  him." 
{Letters  from  the  South,  II.,  p.  174)  "More  than  half  the 
Lima  beans,  though  on  the  moai;  attractive  sort  of  poles,  which 
budded  lite  Aaron's  rod,  went  galivanting  off  to  the  neighboring 
grape-trellis,  with  a  disregai-d  for  the  proprieties  of  life  which  is 
a  satire  upon  human  nature."  (C.  D.  "Warner,  My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.)  "■  Gallivanting  was  never  my  forte,  and  I  was  quite 
willing  to  be  sent  away  whenever  ladies  came."  "  Gallamnting, 
waiting  upon  the  ladies,  was  as  polite  in  expression  as  in  action." 
(Slang  Dictionary,  sub  voce.) 

Gall,  to,  has  in  part*  of  the  United  States  transferred  its  pe- 
culiar meaning  of  excoriating,  injuiiog  a  surface,  to  a  noun,  which 
designates  a  certain  class  of  low  land,  consisting  of  a  treacherous 
matted  soil  of  vegetable  fire,  producing  little  that  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  harvesting  it  at  the  risk  of  life.  In  Florida  such  hinds 
are  generally  called  Bay-Galls,  which  see. 

Gallowses,  for  suspenders,  is  not  unknown  in  England  also. 

Gambrel-mot,  so  called  from  its  liipped  form,  which  makes  it 
not  unlike  the  hind-leg  of  a  horse,  called  by  farriers  gamhrel. 

Qander-^&riy  is  the  modest  name  given  occaBionally  in  New 
England  to  what  is  more  familiarly  called  a  "  stag-party,"  consist- 
ing of  men  only. 

Gap,  from  its  denoting  any  breach  of  continuity,  is  in  the 
South  generally  applied  to  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  through 
which  a  river  or  a  road  rans.  Eockfisb  Gap,  Brown's  Gap,  and 
other  Gaps  in  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  became  thus  famous  ui 
the  late  Civil  War. 

Garrison,  in  the  "West,  designates  not  only  the  military  force 
occupying  a  fort,  but  quite  as  frequently  the  place  thus  held,  and 
even  old  forts  and  posts,  long  since  abandoned,  continue  to  be 
known  tliere  as  garrisons.  "  It  was  late  at  night  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  garrison,  and  the  ominous  silence,  the  absence  of  a 
sentinel,  and  the  strange  appeai-ance  of  everything  ai'ound  us,  sent 
a  shudder  through  our  heai'ts."  {Scenes  in  the  Far  West.) 
Gas,  for  moonshine  or  idle  boasting,  is  quite  frequent 
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ffawsK,  obsolete  in  England,  is  still  need  hero  to  denote  soiling. 
"  Don't  let  tie  child  gaum  herself  all  over," 

Gavel,  formei-ly  used  to  denote  a  small  heap  of  wheat,  etc.,  not 
tied  op,  as  in  Chapman's  line, "  Their  corn  lies  on  the  gavel  heap," 
has  found  a  new  application  in  tlie  amoimt  of  wheatj  etc.,  cut  hy 
the  reaping-machine  and  shaken  ont  by  one  motion. 

Gee,  to,  the  term  employed  in  driring  a  wagon,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  ti'ansactions  also,  and  people  say  in  Pennsylvania, 
"  That  won't  gee,"  when  they  wish  to  express  that  something  will 
not  serve  the  pnrpose.     (S.  S,  Haldeman.) 

.  Ge^iile,  to,  in  the.  sense  of  Yonng's  line,  "  To  gentle  life's  de- 
scent" {Might  Thoughts),  is  Btni  quite  frequently  heard  in  An;er- 
ica,  and  received  a  new  application  when  Mr.  Rai-ey  practised  and 
taught  the  art  of  gentling  horses. 

Oentletnan  and  lady,  as  has  already  been  stated,  liave  in  Amer- 
ica no  longer  any  distinctive  meaning.  The  millionaire's  porter 
is  a  gentleman,  the  schoolboy  is  a  young  gentleman,  and  the  half- 
witted negro  is  facetiously  hailed  as  old  gentlmnan.  This  abase 
has  struck  all  travellers  in  the  tTnited  States.  The  Dulie  of 
Sase-Weimar  was,  in  Alabama,  asked  the  question :  Are  you  the 
man  that  wants  to  go  to  Selma?  and  upon  assenting,  he  w^ 
told:  Then  I'm  ^& gentleman  that  is  going  to  drive  you.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  occui'red  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell :  "  I  asked 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Coming,  who  was  very  attentive  to  hia 
guests,  to  find  my  coachman.  He  immediately  called  out  in  hia 
bar-room,  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  brought  this  man  here  ? 
A  few  days  before,  a  farmer  in  New  York  had  styled  my  wife, 
woman,  though  he  called  his  own  daughters  ladies,  and  would,  I 
believe,  have  freely  extended  that  title  to  their  maid-eervant." 
Under  the  head,  "  Help  Wanted,"  a  Philadelphia  paper  lately 
published,  "  Wanted.  Two  competent  saies-ladies,  at  Newman's, 
48  North  8th  Sti-eet "  (Philadelphia  Ledger,  December  -16, 18TO), 
and  a  distinguished  writer  says  frankly ;  "  I  admit  that  our  abuse 
of  the  word  ia  villanous.  I  know  of  an  orator  who  once  said  in 
a  pnblic  meeting,  whei-e  bonnets  predominated,  that  "  The  ladies 
were  the  last  at  the  Cross  and  the  first  at  the  Tomb !"  The  vul- 
garity of  entering  a  traveller's  name  on  the  register  of  the  hotel, 

as  "  Mr. and  ladg,"  is  only  sui'passed  by  placing  the   same 

words  on  visiting-cards. 
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Get,  to,  one  of  the  convenient  words  of  the  laQguage,  whicli 
Americans  ube;  like  fix,  as  maids  of  all  work,  seems  iievertheleas 
to  be  so  well  adapted  to  many  purposes,  tiiat  even  English  writers 
and  orators  begin  to  use  it  in  ways  which  formerly  were  made  a 
cause  of  grave  reproach  to  our  people.  To  speak  of  "  getting  reli- 
gion "  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  and  to  "get  corrected,"  conveys 
no  clear  meaning,  but  to  "get  money  "  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  best  writers. ,  "  The  Yankee  notion  that  the  getting  of 
money  is  the  chief  end  of  man."  {Atlantic  MontJilg,  August, 
1858.)  To  get  on  has  become  domesticated  in  English.  TheEarl 
of  Derby,  dehvering  recently  the  prizes  to  the  successful  pupils  of 
Liverpool  College,  said,  "  We  are  a  httle  too  apt  to  look  upon 
ourselves  as  mere  machines  for  what  is  called  getting  on,"  and  in 
another  place,  "  he  had  got  as  much  as  he  or  anybody  belonging 
to  him."  (December,  1870.)  Even  the  shortened  form  got  in- 
stead  of  ^o;;eft,  long  made  a  special  reproach  and  considered  an 
objectionable  Amoricaniam,-has  now  its  advocates  in  English. 
Wordsworth  says : 

"  But  tten  lie  is  a  horse  that  tMoks, 

And  when  he  thinks  his  horse  ia  slaclt ; 

Now,  tho'  he  kROWS  poor  Johnny  well, 

Tei,  for  liia  life,  iie  cannot  tell 

What  he  has  got  upon  his  back  "— 

{TAe  Mot  Bon.) 

and  Lord  Lytton  goes  so  far  as  to  use  forgot  in  his  last  bril- 
liant novel.  To  get  up  on  one's  ear,  is  regular  slang,  meaning,  to 
rouse  one's  self  to  a  great  effort : 

"  They  called  me  hully  hoy,  altho'  I've  seen  nigh  tlireoscoreyesu-s, 
And  swd  that  I  was  lightning,  when  I  got  v^  on  my  ear." 

(  Woi-da  and  their  Uses.    Galveston  JVew),  May  4, 1871.) 

Gird,  to  take  a,  has  in  the  Northwest  the  peculiar  meaning  of 
to  make  an  effort :  "  I'd  just  like  to  take  one  gird  at  Globe  City,  and 
if  I  couldn't  fetch  settlers,  Td  cry  eo-peevi  (peecavi).  Will  you  let 
me  tiy  it?"    (Ftitnam's  Magazine,  Kovember,  1858.) 

Given  name,  represents  mainly  in  New  England,  bat  quite  fre- 
quently throughout  the  United  States,  what  in  England  is  called 
the  Christian,  or  first  name — a  designation  said  to  havi 
with  tho  Puritans,  who  objected  to  the  many  saints'  names  use 
Christian  names. 
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Glade,  the  name  given  originally  to  a  part  of  the  water  which 
is  not  frozen  over,  though  suiTouiided  by  ice — from  the  analogy  to 
the  glade,  an  opening  in  the  woods — has  been  subsequently  applied 
in  New  England  to  smooth  ice  also.  In  the  South  the  term  is 
often  used  as  a  shorter  substitute  for  everglades,  the  tracts  of  land 
covered  with  wat^r  and  grass,  which  are  so  called  from  Maryland 
down  to  Florida. 

Glass,  to,  used  for  to  glaze,  as  was  done  in  England  in  the  times 
of  Boyle,  who  quotes  it,  continues  thus  to  be  employed  in  the 
"West  and  the  South.  "The. windows  were  sashed  oaA glassed, 
and  hnng  with  the  whitest  curtains  of  cotton,  with  fringes  fully  a 
foot  deep."     (W.  G.  Simms,  The  Last  Wager.) 

Glaze,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  East  t^-ansferred  from  the 
finish  of  pottery,  etc.,  to  the  similaf  state  of  the  ground  after  a 
hoar-frost. 

Glut,  a  large  wooden  wedge,  has  been  preserved  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is,  after  all,  but  a  special  application  of  the  general  sense 
otglut,  which  means  the  complete  filling  np  of  a  passage,  in  this 
ease  accomplished  "by  the  wedge. 

Gondola,  frequently  corrupted  into  guiidalo,  is  used  in  the  New 
England  States  and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  designate  a  low, 
flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  produce  is  carried  to  market.  The 
use  of  tJie  word  for  a  peculiarly  shaped  railroad-car  is  not  un- 
known in  England.  J.  E.  Lowell  says :  "I  find  gundelo  in  Hak- 
luyt  and  gundello  in  Booth's  Eeprint  of  the  Foiio  Shakespeare 
of  1683." 

Goney,  the  old  English  term  for  a  stupid  fellow,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  heard  yet  in  tlie  New  England  States,  while  gonus  is  said  to 
be  the  Latinized  foiTn  used  in  colleges.  "  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt, 
a  bootjack,  an  ignoramus  is  here  called  a  gonus."  All  fr'eshmen 
are  gonuses.    {The  Darttnouth,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  116.) 

Goodman  and  Goody,  in  the  early  days  of  New  England  settle- 
mehts  titles  of  honor,  signi:fying  heads  of  a  household,  continue  to 
be  used  in  more  remote  parts  of  those  States,  and  Goody  Simpldns 
may  be  heard,  without  the  slightest  intention  to  speak  in  any  but 
the  most  respectful  way  of  Mrs.  Simpkins.  Goodies,  on  the  coa- 
trary,.are,  as  in  England,  sweetmeats  and  nice  things  given  to 
children. 

Graft,  to,  is  one  of  the  many  words  by  which  the  Sons  of  Crispin 
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love  to  express  the  different  modes  of  repairing  boota  This  term 
is  generally  applied  when  new  soles  are  added,  and  new  leather  is 
sewed  on  all  around;  when  a  new  bottom  is  made  and  tlie  boots 
are  renewed  half  way  np,  it  is  ealledi/oosiw^  boots,  and /oaiira^,  when 
a  new  foot  is  made  to  old  "  uppers."  The  names  are,  however,  not 
kept  equally  distinct  in  all  the  States. 

Grass  Widows  are,  in  the  United  States,  wives  separated  from 
their  husbands  for  a  time  only,  and  without  incurring  the  slightest 
reproach.  The  great  familiai'ity  with  American  society  which  the 
English  are  so  fond  of  assuming  is  shown  in  the  veracious  state- 
ment that  "during  the  gold  fever  in  California  it  was  common 
■  in  the  United  States  for  an  adventurer  to  put  both  his  wife  (termed 
in  his  abBenee  a  grass  widow)  and  his  children  to  school  during 
his  absence."    {Slang' Dictioiiary,  p.  146.) 

Grain  is  used  in  America,  as  corn  is  in  England,  to  designate 
the  produce  of  all  cereals,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  etc,  and  the  papers 
quote  therefore  daily  an  account  of  the  Grain  Mar'ket. 

Grand,  used  indiscriminately  for  anything  great  or  lai-ge,  is,  like 
many  similar  terms,  grievously  abused.  Every  army  during  the 
late  Civil  War  became  a  "  Grand  Army ; "  the  Freemasons  have 
nothing  but  "grand  tum-onts,"  and  when  girls  discassan  even- 
ing party,,  each  boasts  of  what  a  "grand  time"  she  has  had. 

Graveyard  is  a  word  rarely  used  by  Americans,  who  prefer  the 
more  euphemious  Cemetery.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  excuse  for 
this  custom,  as  they  have  wisely  chosen  the  most  beautifnl  spots 
near  their  large  cities,  laid  them  out  in  shrubbery  and  forest,  and 
made  them  so  attractive,  that  every  visitor  to  a  large  town  is 
nlmost  sure  for  his  first  and  main  entertainment  to  be  driven  out 
to  the  "Cemetery."  The  only  well-known  Graveyard  in  the 
country  is  a  melancholy  place  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  "  On 
your  right  is  a  series  of  i-oeky  blciffs,  covered  with  a  stunted 
growth  of  trees,  before  you  an  expanse  of  water,  ten  miles  long 
and  two  wide,  on  your  left  an  array  of  sand-bars  and  islands, 
where  lie  imbedded  the  wrecks  of  some  fifty  steamboats,  and  in 
the  remote  distance  a  belt  of  thickly  wooded  bottom  land.  This 
is  the  famous  Graveyards."  (C.  Lannian,  A  Summer  in  the 
Wilderness.) 

Gravy,  in  ITew  England  used  for  any  liquid  accompanying  cer- 
tain dishes,  as,  the  gravy  of  a  pie,  a  pudding,  etc, 
31 
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Great  ia,  in  the  South  especially,  almost  constantly  coupled 
witi  big,  and  anything  of  considerable  size  is  qualified  as  "  a  great 
hig  thing,"  In  Pennyslvania  the  iuflnence  of  uneducated  Ger- 
mans has  corrupted  the  first  word  into  grade,  aided  by  the  ten- 
dency to  assimilation  before  the  initial  5,  and  d£,  such  grade  big 
has  been  gi'ayely  quoted  as  meaning,  "  big  by  an  additional  grade 
or  degree," — a  solemn  warning  to  supei'ficial  linguists. 

Gnddles  are  not  only  the  ntensils  for  baking  cakes,  but  also 
the  cates  themselves.  "Shovel-cakes  are  still  to  be  had  by  a 
hungry  generation,  and  the  griddles  of  Mrs,  Durfee  in  the  Tea- 
Honse  at  the  Glen,  shall  not  want  an  historian  as  they  have  not 
wanted  troops  of  lovers."    {An  Account  of  Newport,  1858.) 

Grit  and  gritty  ai'e  favorite  terras,  at  the  North  especially,  for 
tliat  quality  which  a  grindstone  should  have  in  order  to  make  it 
serviceable:  hardness  and  fii'mness  combined.  "  He  has  the  troe 
grit,"  is  considered  high  praise,  while  Meta  Lander  complains 
very  justly  that  "  womanly  grit  is  not  consistent  with  womanly 
grace." 

"  Thought  I,  my  neighbor  Buckiugtam 
Hath  somewLat  in  him  gritty. 
Some  Pilgrim  stuff,  that  hates  all  siiam, 
Aud  he  will  print  my  diitn." 

{J.  R.  LoweD.   An  Irdei-viev)  wiM.  Miien  SlaMish.) 

Clear  Grit  is  thus  defined  by  a  high  authority :  •"  Clear  Grit  is 
that  sterling  manhood  and  womanhood  that  is  always  true  to  its 
own  nature,  and  therefore  in  some  sense  to  that  highest  nature  in 
whose  image  we  are  made,  no  matter  what  may  befall;  as  a 
diamond  is  a  diamond  all  the  same,  yon  know,  whether  it  blazes 
on  the  brow  of  an  emperor  or  is  hid  nnder  the  mountain  peaks." 
(Bev.  Robert  Oollyer.)  .  , 

Guess.  There  is,  probably,  no  word  in  the  Dictionary  that  has 
given  more  occasion  to  animated  discussion  than  this.  Quoted 
almost  by  every  writer  in  America  as  one  of  the  most  obtrusive 
and  repulsive  Americanisms,  considerable  pains  has  been  taken  to 
prove  its  English  orthodoxy.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that 
the  woi'd  has  been  used  in  England  from  time  immemorial,  and 
by  theibest  writers,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
employed  by  Yankees.  Selden,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Polyol-hian, 
as  quoted  by  J.  R  Lowell,  writes:  "The  first  inventor  of  them  (I 
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gtwss  you  dislike  not  the  addition)  was  one  Berfchold  Swai'ta." 
Spenser  says,  "Amylia  will  be  lov'd  as  I  mote  ghesse."  (Faery 
Quemi,  Bk.  Ill,  e.  viii,  t.  57.)  "  If  I  were,  I  might  find  more 
cause,  I  guess,  than  your  mistress  has  given  your  master  here," 
(Vanburgh,  The  Mistalce,  Act  I,  se,  1.)     Chaucer  sings : 

"  Her  yellow  Lair  waa  brtuded  in  a  tress, 
Behind  lier  back,  a  yard  long,  I  guesa." 

{EmHne.) 

"  He  whose  design  it  is  to  excel  in  English  poetry  would  not,  I 
guess,  think  that  way  if  it  was  to  make  his  first  essay  in  Latin 
Terse"  (Locke),  and  Milton  says :  "Already  by  thy  reasoning  this. 
I  guess."  {Paradise  Lost,  VIII,  p.  85.)  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  American  use  of  the  word  is,  proba- 
bly, that  the  foi-mer  denotes  a  fair,  candid  gitess,  while  the 
Yankee  who  guesses  is  apt  to  be  quite  sure  of  what  he  professes 
to  doubt.  As  he  only  calculates  when  he  has  already  solved  his 
proWem,  so  he  also  guesses  when  he  has  made  sure  of  his  fact. 
"I  guess  I  do,"  is  with  him  an  expression  of  confident  certainty. 
He  is,  however,  quite  as  prone  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  aud  to 
use  the  word  without  any  other  meaning  than  mere  "thinking," 
ae  when  he  says:  "t  guess  he  is  well,"  or,  "I  gness  I  won't  go 
to-day." 

Gmnptwn,  little  more  than  a  vulgarism  or  a  cant  word  in  Eng- 
land, is  in  America  used  very  freely  for  understanding  and  dis- 
cernment, and  considered  much  less  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
good  taete.     Burns  wrote : 

"  Nor  a'  tlie  q^iiacks  with  all  Uieir  gum-pUon 
Will  ever  cure  her." 

(Letter  to  John  Omidie.) 

O'Connell  also  tells  how  an  Irish  priest  introduced  the  veto- 
question  to  a  rural  meeting  by  saying :  "  Now,  ma  boughall,  you 
haven't  ^ot' gumption,  sm.&  jou  mnsfc,  therefore,  be  gnided  by 
those  who  have."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  constantly  used 
here.  "I  assure  you  he  was  not  lacking  in  ^Mm^iion;  what  h^ 
wants  is  tact."  (J.  M. .Buchanan,  private  letter.)  !  The  term  is 
evi<3^Btly  derived  from  the  old  verb  to  gaum,  to  understand, 
which  is  still  ctirrent  in  the  Worth  of  England,  and  from  which 
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the  noun  gmnption  has  heen  obtained  after  the  manner  of  similar 
Tvorde— the  p  being  inorganic,  but  never  faihng  between  the  labial 
and  the  dentaL  There  is  no  excuse,  as  there  is  no  need,  for  the 
corruption  mmgumption,  common  in  England,  where  (in  York- 
shire) even  rumgumptious  exists  for  pompous,  or  forward,  which 
is  comparatively  rare  in  America. 

"  They  need  not  try  thy  jokes  to  foUiom, 
They  want  itimgiimption:" 


Gut,  in  the  sense  of  a  narrow  inlet  or  strait,  filled  with  salt- 
water, is  used  here  as  in  England,  wherever  its  place  has  not  been 
usurped  by  the  French  hayou. 


Hack,  in  England  generally  used  for  a  hired  horse,  denotes  in 
America  mainly  a  hired  carriage.  To  call  a  short,  hard,  cut- 
ting cough,  a  TiacMng  congh,  a  term  sometimes  heard  in  the  Soutli 
of  England,  is  quite  common  here. 

Half-saved  is  a  similar  provincialism,  found  in  certain  localities 
in  both  ooantries,  and  denoting  a  half-witted  person. 

Halves,  in  Pennsylvania  coiTupted  into  havvers,  is  an  exclama- 
tion heard  by  the  person  who  happens  to  witness  the  finding  of 
a  valuable  object,  in  order  to  claim  half  of  the  treasure-trove. 
People  also  propose  to  "  go  halves"  when  each  is  to  pay  half  of  the 
expense,  and  land  is  let  out  "  on  halves,"  when  the  owner  and  the 
tenant  ehai-e  equally  in  the  proceeds.  The  latter  term,  used  by  Ur- 
quhartand  Matthews  in  then-  Ti-anelation  of  Rabelais  (Bk.  IV,  c. 
33),  is  now  obsolete  in  England,  but  still  continues  in  use  here. 

Hand  is  made  in  America  not  only  the  representative  of  a  per- 
son's abiUfcy  to  work,  but  even  of  his  skill;  and  while  the  English 
say,  "  he  has  a  good  hand  on  the  violin"  (Addison),  it  is  hero  said, 
"  He  is  a  good  hand  at  whistling."  "  I  have  never  seen  a  man  who 
was  a  better  hand  at  cradling,  but  he  knows  nothing  else." 
{Fanners'  Gazette,  1867.) 

HandheroMefha.^  here,  as  in  England,  much  to  suffer  from  the 
tgndeney  to  coiTupt  an  absurd-  word  (hand -cover-chief ),  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  naturally  hid  to  imedncated  persons.  This  iU- 
ti-eatment  is  so  general,  and  especially  the  pronunciation, 
handhercher,  so  old  and  so  constant,  that  serious  doubts  have 
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arisen  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  word.  The  deriyation  from 
couvre  chef  cxa,  of  coarse,  not  he  denied,  hnt  it  has  heen  asked,  if 
there  may  not  he  here,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  a  double  deriva- 
tion. Shakespeare  certainly  writes,  "  Good  Tom  Dmmme,  lend 
me  a  handlc&rcher"  (All's  Well  that  Ends  Well),  and  Icercher  occurs 
already  preTiously.  In  an  oflioial  report  on  Bacon's  Eehellion, 
dated  July  13, 1705,  we  find:  "Had  Bacon  in  the  paroxism  of 
phrentick  fury  but  drawn  his  sword  before  the  paciilck  Tiandher- 
cJier  was  shaken  out  of  the  window."  Pepya  writes,  September 
3, 1667,  "The  king  at  this  day  having  no  handherchers,  and  but 
three  bands  to  his  neck;"  and  three  months  later,  December  13, 
again,  "  Hei-e  only,  I  saw  a  Ib,«nch  lady  in  the  pit,  with  a  tunique 
just  like  onrs,  only  a  liandhercher  about  her  neck."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  woi-d  was,  in  the  17th  centaiy,  written  by 
good  authors  exactly  as  it  was  pronounced,  and  thna  imported 
from  England  into  Virginia,  where  it  has  maintained  itself  tm- 
chauged  to  the  present  day.  In  Pennsylyania,  AanMicker  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Elwyn,  and  Itangcateher  by  S.  S.  Haldeman. 

Handround,  the  name  of  an  entertainment  in  the  West,  thus 
described :  "  We  do  dance,  of  course,  but  a  Tiandrmmd,  out  here, 
is  where  we  don't  sit  afc  table,  but  hand  round  the  vittels.  .  The 
table  can't  he  set,  you  know,  on  'count  of  its  clutterin'  up  the 
dancin'  room."    {Putnam's  Magcmns,  December,  1868.) 

Happen  ill,  to,  in  the  sense  of  to  happen  to  come  in,  ia  a  nse 
of  the  word  not  known  abroad,  but  quite  common  here,  "I  hap- 
pened in  one  fine  day,  and  found  them  all  fast  asleep  before  ten 
o'clock."    (J.  P.  Kennedy,  Swallow  Barn,) 

Sard  is  a  fayorite  word  in  the  United  States,  applied  uniyer- 
eally  to  things  or  persons,  from  "hard  money,"  in  contrast  with 
paper-money,  to  "  hard  times,"  for  evil  fortune.  "  Bob  is  what  is 
technically  called  a  hard  customer ;  he  drinks  hard,  he  eats  hard, 
for  he  is  o&eahard  set  to  get  anything  to  eat,  and  he  sleeps  hard, 
for  his  bed  is  frequently  a  liard  flag  in  the  market."  {Pickings 
from  the  Picayune.) 

Hardwood  comprises  all  woods  of  solid  texture  which  decay 
speedily ;  elm,oak,  ash,  beech,  basswood,  and  sugar-maple.  Hard- 
tack, sea-bread  and  ai-my-bread  alike.  "  Since  the  Eehellion  broke 
out,  some  luckless  wight  stationed  thereabout,  munching  his  pork 
and  hardtack,  had  named  it  the  Parker  House,  in  memory  of 
better  days."    {Putnam's  Magazine,  August,  1868.) 
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■  .H((«;,to,'-wee(iBi8  common  in  many  States  instead  of  to  pull  np 
weeds.  To  haul  over  the  coals  is  not  an  Americanism ;  it  occurs 
as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Reformation  in  the  title  of  a  conti'o- 
versial  book,  and  in  the  modern  sense  of  "  to  take  to  task." 
Jamieson  traces  it  back  to  the  ordeal  by  fire. 

Haze,  to,  a  term  used  on  board  ship  and  in  public  institutions 
of  learning,  is  quite  common  in  the  United  States.  «  Every  shift- 
ing of  the  studding-sails  ■was  only  to  liau  the  crew."  (Dana, 
1840.)  "The  deeply-rooted  cnstom  oHmziiig  the  new  cadets  has 
been  successfully,  suppressed,,  and  no  instance  of  ill-ti-eatment  has 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent."  {Official 
Hepori  of  West  Point  Academy,  1870.) 

Heap,  once  used  in  many  parts  of  England  to  denote  not  only  a 
quantity,  but  also  a  number  of  animals  or  men,  as  in  Haklnyt ; 
"  Seeing  such  a  heap  of  their  enemies  ready  to  devour  them" 
(quoted  by  J.  R.  LowoU),  and  in  Chaucer's  well-known  line, 

"  The  wisdom  of  a  Item  of  learned  men  " 

(Tlie  Prologue) 

is  still  nniversal  in  the  West  and  South  in  the  same  sense.  "  I 
saw  a  heap  of  old  friends  in  town,  but  still  felt  sad  at  the  many 
changes  that  met  rny  eye  everywhere."  In  like  manner  the  old 
use  of  a  heap  or  an  heap  for  a  large  quantity  has  come  down  to 
us  unchanged  from  Kera,  Ploughman,  who  says:  "And  other 
names  an  heap."  "  I  began  to  feel  myself  mightily  at  home,  and, 
as  Yirginians  say,  felt  a  heap  of  regret  at  bidding  the  excellent 
lady  and  hei-  family  good-by."  (Letters  from  the  South,  I.,  p.  30.) 
Even  the  Indians  have  caught  the  infection,  and  we  are  told  that 
"  an  Indian  is  always  ftheap  hungry  or  thirsty,  a  heap  bi-ave  or 
willing  to  do  a  thing,"  {lAfe  in  the  Far  West,  p.  115.)  "  He  is  a 
big  man,  hmp  big  man."  {Speech  of  Hole-in-the-Sky  at  Washing- 
ton, 1868.) 

Hearn,  the  old  adjective-participle  for  heard,  is  quite  frequently 
heard  where  old  English  most  prevails,  in  New  England  and  in 
Virginia.  "I  have  hearn  master  say  so  many  a  times."  {John 
Randolph's  Body-servant  at  the  Funeral.) 

"  It's  thinkiu'  everythiQ'  you  ever  knew, 
Or  ever  hearn  to  make  your  feelin's  Ijlue." 

(J.  B.  Lowell.    Biglm  Po^ws,  II.,  p.  161.) 
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Heft,  to,  which  in  England  means— tme  to  ita  derivation  from 
heah,  heave,  heaved— to  lift,  is  used  in  the  United  States  iu  the 
eenae  of  trying  the  weight  of  a  thing  liy  raising  it,  and  hence  the 
nonn  heft  derives  its  meaning  of  weight,  and,  still  more  idiomat- 
ically, -flie  greater  part  of  a  thing. 

"  He  was  tall,  was  my  Jack, 
And  OS  strong  as  a  tree, 
Tliar's  his  gun  on  the  racic. 
Jest  you  hefi  it  and  see — 
And  yo  come  arconrtui'  his  widijer.    Lord  I  where  can  Ihe  critter,  Sal,  be  ?" 
(Peuelope.     Overland  Mmtl^,  August,  1870.) 
"  Constitoonuts  air  hendy  to  help  a  man  in, 
But  arterwaiiis  don't  weigh  Uie  h^t  of  a  pin."       , 

(J.  R.  Lowell.    Biglow  Papers,  I.,  p.  151.) 

"No,  that  won't  pay.  We  will  be  gone  the  heft  of  the  after- 
noon, I  reckon."  {Li.ppmcotffs  Magcmne,  March,  1871,  p.  384.) 
"  You  see  there's  such  a  heft  of  snow,  and  no  path  broke."  (E.  8. 
Phelps,  A  Woman's  Pulpit)  Even  an  adjective,  hefii/,  has  been 
derived  from  the  word  in  New  England.  "  Then,  it  most  be  con- 
fessed that  he  is,  as  a  Yankee  would  say,  a  little  hefty  for  the 
ideal  lover."  (New  York  Tribune,  Januaiy  31,  1871.) 

Beifer  is  not  uncommon  in  the  West  for  wife,  and  used  with 
all  kindness  and  respect.  "  Now,  git  out,  I  says,  or  the  ol'  heifer 
11  show  you  wbar  the  carpenter  left  a  bole  for  you  to  mosey,"  {In 
the  Backwoods,  p-  71.) 

Heir,  to,  instead  of  to  inherit,  is  in  use  hi  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  "  He  heirs  the  property,  and  she  heirs  the  farm." 
"  A  little  boy  is  now  the  sole  survivor,  and  heirs  an  estate  which, 
a  gentleman  informs  us,  is  worth  some  five  or  six  thousand  dol- 
lars." (New  York  Times,  January  37, 1855.) 

Help,  often  considered  a  genuine  Americanism,  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  the  original  word  from  an  instrument  to  a  person.  Pe- 
pys  already  writes,  March  18,  1663:  "  What  a  M^i  he  was  to  us ! " 
and  Mrs.  Trollope  fell  in  so  readily  with  the  nee  of  the  word,  that 
she  wrote  In  1833:  "A  black  help  ushered  in  a  young  man,"  a 
phrase  probably  quite  unknown  to  Eochestei',  in  New  York,  from 
which  place  she  dates  her  letter.  The  use  of  the  word  originated 
in  New  England,  where  perfect  social  equality  has  prevailed  from 
the  oldest  times,  while  the  "  redemptioners  "  of  New  York  and  the 
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Middle  States,  and  the  "  slarea  "  of  the  South,  divided  society  else- 
where; nor  has  the  term  yet  made  its  way  into  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania.  (S.  S.  Haldeman.)  A  variety  ia  the  Mred  man,  a 
term  very  generally  used  Worth  and  South.  "  The  Irish  girls  have 
found  their  way  into  the  New  England  farmer's  kitchen,"  complains 
a  laudator  temporis  acii,  "  and  tiie  Irish  laborer  has  become  the 
annual  hired  man."  (Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1858.) 
Hendy  is  Yankee  for  handy.  "  Bendy  as  a  pocket  in  a  shii-t" 
Herbs  ia  the  term  used  for  the  English  "simples,"  which  are  so 
unknown  here,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  an  utter  ina- 
bility of  young  readers  to  understand  the  allusion  to  a  perfumed 
garment,  which  is  said  to  smell  "like  Bueklersbury  in  simple 
time."  {Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.)  The /ierS  doctor  plays  a  prom- 
inent part,  in  a  country  where  no  restraint  whatever  is  placed 
upon  ignorant  men  who  assume  the  functions  of  a  physician,  and 
simple  men  who  entrust  their  lives  to  such  hands.  The  word 
is,  however,  generally  pronounced  yerh  or  yari  by  the  multitude. 
Hide,  to,  in  the  sense  of  "tanning  one's  bide"  by  severe  blows, 
is  as  common  here  as  in  certain  districts  of  England.  J.  E.  Low- 
ell thus  refers  to  a  habit  of  Louis  Philippe's,  when  a  schoolmaster 
in  this  country,  "how  he  often  had  hided  young  native  Amerri- 
Idns."  {Bigl(yio  Papers,  I.,  p.  57.) 

Hity-tity,  as  the  English  hoity-toity  is  moi-e  fi-eqnently  sounded 
aad  written  in  America,  is*here  also  used  as  a  verb.  "  She  exiKcts 
to  be  Mtied-titied,  that  is,  to  be  made  much  of"  "(S.  S.  Haldeman.) 
The  word  arises  from  the  obsolete  English  verb  to  Itoit,  which 
means  to  leap,  to  caper ;  if  not  from  the  noun  hoit,  which  firose 
quotes  as  meaning  "an  awkward  boy."  The  American  verb-tran- 
sitive implies  the  domg  of  that  which  wUl  call  forth  the  exclama- 
tion, aa  the  Gfreek  iXsyt^  meant  s  Xiysiv,  to  say  e,  ahia! 

Hoarding  means,  in  America  only,  accumulating— never  an  en- 
closure, as  in  the  English  notice  so  often  met  on  commons  and 
Tacant  spaces :  "  No  bills  may  be  stuck  on  this  hoarding."  Fence 
is  substituted  for  the  latter. 

Hochey-s^xck,  the  stick  with  a"hook,"  or  curved  bendat  the  end 

ferthest  from  the  hand,  and  used  in  playing  ball,  ia  occasionally 

written  Hawkey-siiiik  (X  E.  Abbot,  Caleb  in  Boston),  and  in  tlie 

South,  as  in  England,  replaced  by  bandy-stick. 

Hog  takes  almost  exclrsively  the  place  of. the  English  swine, 
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wltioh  is  rarely  heard.     "Meaii  enough  to  steal  acorne  from  a  7iOy," 
is  the  Yankee's  extremity  of  meannesa. 

Hoist,  bo, — vulgarly  called  hyst, — means  very  often  what  an 
Irishman  might  call  an  "elevation  downwards,"  a  sadden,  serious 
fall.  J.  C.  Neal  thns  makes  a  merry  toper  say :  "  I  can't  see  the 
ground,  and  every  dark  night  I  am  sure  to  get  a  liyst — either  a 
forrerd  or  a  hackerd  hyst,  or  some  kind  of  hyst,  but  more  backerds 
than  fori'erds."  {Charcoal  Sketches,  I.,  p.  74.) 

Holden,  the  old  participle,  etiU  sorvives  in  many  parts  of  this 
conntiy.  The  Eev.  P.  Cartwright  says  in  his  Autobiography :  "  A 
camp-meeting  holden  this  year  in  the  edge  of  Tennessee"  (p.  144), 
and  the  ofBeial  report  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North 
(1870)  says :  "  The  fii'st  Methodist  Conference  hoMen  in  the  West 
was  held  in  Kentucky  in  1789."  E.  "W.  Emerson  writes:  "The 
other  element  of  friendship  is  tenderness.  "We  are  holden  to  men 
by  every  sort  of  tie,  by  blood,  by  pride,  by  fear,  by  hope,  by  lucre, 
by  lust,  by  hate,  by  admiration,  by  every  circnmstanee  and  badge 
and  trifle,  hut  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  so  much  character  can 
subsist  in  another  as  to  draw  ns  by  love."    (Friendship,  p.  187.) 

Hollow,  to,  a  verb  already  in  England  from  of  old  written  in  yarious 
ways,  occurs  in  America,  in  like  manner,  under  the  different  forms 
of  lioUov),  halloo,  and  most  commonly  as  holler.  J.  E.  Lowell  says : 
"  Herrick  writes  Itollow  for  halloo,  and  perhaps  pronounced  it  {lior- 
reseo  referens)  holla,  as  the  Yankees  do.  Why  not,  when  it  comes 
from  hold?"    Shakespeare,  it  is  well  known,  uses  it— 

"  And  iu  his  oar  I'll  /H>ilow  Mortimer,"  _ 

{I.  Henry  IV.) 

and  Byron  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 

"  To  lioUmsiTig  Hotspur  and  the  sceptred  sire." 
The  Yankee  pronunciation  is  introduced  into  the  characteristic 
account  of  a  bluff  old  farmer,  who  said :  "  If  a  man  professes  to 
seiwe  tlie  Lord,  I  like  to  see  him  do  it  when  he  measures  onions 
as  weil  as  when  he  hollers  glory  hallelnjar."  "  The  more  I  hollered 
the  more  the  customers  would  come."  (J.  C.  Neal,  Charcoal 
Sketches,  II.,  p.  157.) 

Mlpen,  the  old  participle,  like  holden,  is  still  often  heard,  espe- 
cially in  Kentucky,  while  in  Virginia  and  by  the  negi-oes  of  the 
South  a  mongi-el  form,  holped,  is  made  for  the  Preterite  of  I  holp, 
which  there  takes  the  place  of  Xhelj). 
SI* 
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HbU  is  occasionally  used  here,  a.s  iu  England,  as  a  nonn,  the 
surd  t  marking  the  norni  as  the  sonant  d  marts  the  verb.  (Com- 
pare breath  and  breathe.)  "  Then  let  me  have  a  IioU  of  some  of 
the  fellows  that  made  it."  (J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches,  II.,  p.  38.) 
Homely,  in  England  used  for  homelike,  here  serves  mainly  to 
express  a  want  of  comeliness.  «  She  is  certainly  very  Iwmely,  but 
80  bright  and  cheerful  as  to  appear  positively  lovely  at  times." 
{Home  Journal,  Jnly,  1849.) 

SbmraUe  is,  like  Eevereud,  nnfortnnately  more  and  more  gene- 
rally, nsed  withont  an  article,  in  speaking  of  persons— a  vice  which 
■P.  G.  Halleck  stigmatized  as  "denying  the  Hon.  John  Smith  the 
benefit  of  the  definite  article."  "  Yesterday,  Hon.  R.  T.  W.  Duke 
of  Virginia,  delivered  his  speech  on  the  Enforcement  Bill."  (Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  April  3, 1871.) 

.  Sbod  ia  in  America  not  the  monk's  hood  nor  that  familiar  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  botli  of  which"  are  unknown  here,  hut  a 
covering  for  the  head,  of  bright-colored  worsted,  nrnch  worn  by 
the  ladies  on  the  way  to  the  theatre. 

Sop,  in  the  sense  of  an  informal  dance,  at  which  fnll-dress  is 
not  expected,  is  a  recent  importation  from  England,  where,  in  the 
slang  of  the  upper  classes,  this  use  of  the  word  has  long  prevailed. 
Sorse-MilKner,  sometimes  objected  to  as  an  absui-dity,  has  high 
and  ancient  authority  for  its  use,  A  newspaper  recently  observed 
fecetionsly:  "They  call  a  hamessmaker  a  horse^nUUner  out  in 
Chicago."  The  editor  had  evidently  never  read  Motley's  admira- 
ble work  on  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  or,  he  would  have 
found,  the  word  quoted  from  a  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir 
"W.  Scott,  also,  in  his  Meart  of  Mid- Lothian  (ch.,xiL);  makes  Bar- 
toline  Saddletree  say :  «  Whereas,  in  my  wretched  occupation  of  a 
saddler,  Itorse-milliner,  and  harnesamaker." 

Hospital  is  used  in  the  TTuited  States  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
English  terra  SpUal,  which  is  here  unknown.  The  "  Spiial  Ser- 
mon," as  the  annual  sermon  preached  before  the  Blue-coat  School 
in  Loudon  is  still  called  on  the  title-page,  would  be  almost  unin- 
telligible to  many  readers  in  America. 

Hot,  an  old  preterite  of  the  verh  to  hit,  is  still  occasionally  heard 
in  Virginia  and  the  South.  The  negi-oes  are  apt  to  say,  "He  hot 
me  a  great  big  blow." 

ffousen,  another  old  form  broiight  to  the  South  by  the  eai'ly 
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English  settlers,  survives  there  and  in  New  England  alike.  "No 
one  shall  tarry  at  his  (the  Indian  king's)  housen  longer  than  one 
night."  Householdry  is  a  new  word  attempted  by  a  few  ambitions 
writers  in  the  sense  of  "household  employment;"  but 

Hoiisekeep,  as  a  verb,  has  fii-mly  established  itself  in  American 
speech.  "We  went  and  Mretl  (!)  a  honse,  determined  never  again 
to  board,  but  to  Jiouseheep,  whatever  might  be  the  expense." 
{Southern  Magazine,  Jaonary,  ISTl.)  The  new  word,  to  roovikeep, 
arising  from  the' exigency  which  forces  impoverished  Southern 
families  to  content  themselves  with  renting  a  few  rooms  and  keep- 
ing house  in  them,  has  not  yet  obtained  cnrreney. 

Hove,  the  old  preterite  of  "  heave,"  still  continues  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  An  old  woman  on  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  complain- 
ing how  ill  hfer  house  was  built,  said :  "  Lor,  'twasn't  never  built, 
'twas  only  hove  together."  Fishermen  along  the  coast  of  New 
England,  when  trying  the  sailing  capacities  of  a  vessel  in  a  heavy 
sea,  melt  avjuantity  of  lai'd  in  a  frying-pan  on  the  tiny  stove  in 
the  cabin,  and  if,  in  the  act  of  plunging,  "  the  fat  is  Mve  out  of 
the  pan,"  as  they  say,  and  tlie  pan  remains  on  the  stove,  she  is 
considered  a  iirsH-iite  sailer. 

How  do?  or,  Sow  de?  is  the  common  salutation  in  tlie  South, 
instead  of  "How  do  yon  do?" 

Siib,  in  the  sense  of  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  is  common  to 
America  and  England  alike ;  and  in  this  country,  perhaps,  most 
familiar  as  the  name  claimed  by  Bostonians  for  their  city :  "  The 
JTub  of  the  Universe."  Bnt  !mb,  as  meaning  a  protuberance  in  the 
i-oad,  or  a  projection  on  a  mountain,  is  believed  to  be  American  only. 

IfnU  is  Yankee  for  whole,  as 

Mum  is  for  home.  " He aint  to  hum"  says  the  New  Englander, 
in  his  dialect,  for  "  He  is  not  at  home." 

Suman,  for  human  being,  has  been  fiercely  criticised  as  an 
Americanism,  and  yet  Chapman  usee  it  habitually  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  and  his  example  is  followed  by  a  host  of  English 
writers.  Americans,  however,  use  it  now  more  frequently  than 
formerly,  perhaps  for  bi-evity's  salte.  "I  did  not  expect  to  meet  a 
human  in  such  a  place."  (Hammond,  Wild  West&rn  Scenes.) 
"Parson  Brownlow  is  just  as  fierce  upon  dogs,  when  they  annoy 
him,  as  he  is  uppn  htimans,  when  they  cross  his  paLh."  [Harper's 
Magazine,  January,  1868.) 
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Hmnlug,  however  successfully  developed  in  this  country,  is  not 
a  new  term,  but  at  least  ais  old  as  Lord  Ohestei-field,  who  uses  it 
in  his  letters.  Haliiwell  mentions  the  term,  and  explains  it  as 
meaning  a  false  alarm,  a  bugbear.  The  only  native  use  is  proba- 
bly the  name  of  a  town  in  California,  Sumbug  Flats,  eminently 
suggestive  of  the  "  'cuteness"  of  the  first  settlers. 

Sunk,  not  unknown  in  the  province  abroad,  means  hez-e  a 
large  piece  of  bread  and  butter  or  cheese.  It  occurs  occaeioually 
in  the  sense  of,  a  place  of  refuge,  a  homestead ;  and  is  used  by 
boys  in  play,  when  they  have  reached  their  "base;"  they  call  it 
"  being  Jwnk."  This  term  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  Mnk,  a 
place,  a  home,  and  has  led  to  the  political  slang  term  of  Old 
JSunkers,  which  means  persons  clinging  to  their  homestead,, 
and  opposed  to  innovators.  Hence,  also,  the  familiar  Hunky 
DoTy,  a  tei-m  originating  among  the  Virginia  monntaineers,  who 
used  it  to  express  vejy  emphatically  that  they  were  "  well,  and  in 
good  spirits."  It  is  said  that  tbe  poor  little  Japanese  who  had 
become  famous  in  England  by  his  cry  Olrite  (all  right),  and  de- 
rived his  name  from  it,  here  adopted  this  word  aa  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  people,  and  nsed  to  cry,  Hunky  Dory ! 

Hunt,  to,  is  in  the  Sonth  especially  nsed  for  search :  "  Have 
yon  hunted  thi-ough  your  drawers,  Kitty  P  I  have  ImnUd  all 
over  the  house."    (Soiifhern  Literary  Mesmiger,  June,  1851.) 

Hushandhood  is  a  new  word,  recently  coined.  "  The  man  is 
educated,  not  for  Jttishandliood,  but  for  manhood."  (Miss  Anna 
■Dickinson,  January,  1866.) 

Hioish,  an  exclamation  used  in  parts  of  New  England,  to  turn 
men  or  cattle  back.  "In  such  expeditions  I  took  my  first  lessons 
in, the  ox-compelling  art  The  mysteries  of  'haw"  and  'gee,' 
of  'hwo'  and  'Imish' — the  last  an  ontlandish  Vermontese  bar- 
barism, signil^ing ,' back  ['—were  duly  explained."  (Gonnedicut 
Georyics.)    The  woi-d'is  known  in  pai-fcs  of  Yorkshire. 

Hyper,  to,  a  ISTew  England  word  for  to  bo  busy.  "  I  must 
hyper  about  and  git  tea."     (J.  E.  Lowell.) 


loarian,  as  eveiything  i-elating  to  Mr.  Cabet's  socialistic  system 
is  called,  is  a  familiar  term  in  America,  where  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  carry  out  his  views. 
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Ilh  is  a  much  abused  word,  bciiig  constantly  aubatitnted  for 
stamp,  class,  or  society.  "Men  of  that  ilk  are  seldom  good  for 
anything."  ""We  ivaut  to  have  nothing  to  do  ivith  Governor 
Swann,  and  men  of  that  ilk."  (Washington  OhronicU,  January 
37, 1869.) 

Illy,^  frequently  charged  npon  American  writers  as  an  unpardon- 
able sin,  is  used  by  some  of  the  older  English  writers,  tliongb 
sparingly.  It  has  excited  much  controversy,  and  while  there  is 
no  well-founded  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word,  it  has  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  the  people.  In  Texas  the  word  HI 
has  the  curious  signification  of  immoral,  and  "  an  ill  fellow," 
means  a  man  of  bad  habits. 

Immediately,  instead  of  as  soon,  is  often  met  with ;  the  press 
and  numerous  writers  using  it  in  this  sense.  "I  knew  it  imme- 
diately I  saw  him  enter  the  room."  (New  York  Ledqer,  April  12, 
1871.)  y    '.     V         ' 

Improve,  to,  was  remarked  upon  as  early  as  1789,  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  as  an  "old  perversion  of  the  word  in  New  England, 
when  applied  to  persons."  We  are  told  that  it  was  thus  used  in 
the  Colonial  Laws  of  New  Haven,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  ordered  to  read  "  the  Scriptures 
and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the  English 
tongue,  by  improving  schoolmasters  or  other  help."  Later  it  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  use  or  occupancy  of  houses,  and  it  sounds 
very  odd  to  our  ears  to  hear  it  said  that  "such  a  use  of  the  word 
was  common  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceutuiy,  but  we  do  uot 
remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  it  in  this  sense  for  many  yeai-s." 
{North  American  Review,  Jauuaiy,  1847.)  Now,  the  word  is 
employed  in  the  same  way  when  speaking  of  things,  land,  or  men, 
and  the  noun  improvement  means  as  much  amelioration  generally  ' 
as  the  stock,  buildings,  fences,  and  other  additions  to  the  value  of 
a  farm  or  homestead.  « I  bought  some  stock  and  rented  out  the 
improvement,  with  a  view  to  have  something  to  live  oa."  (Rev. 
P.  Cartwright,  Autobiography,  p.  346.) 

In  for  into,  is  general  throughout  the  couJitiy,  but  the  latter  is 
gradually  gaining  gi-ound. 

In'ards,  a  new  application  of  the  word  imoards,  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  R.  0.  White;  "Now-a-days  a  man  who  used,  in  gen- 
eral society,  the  simple  English  word  (gut)  for  which  some  Now 
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England  females  elegantly  aubstitnte  in'ards,  would  shock  many 
of  liis  hearers."  ( Words  and  their  Uses,  p.  387.)  "  The  inner 
man  "  ia  not  much  better.  ... 

Independent,  applied  to  Hfeleas  objects,  as  "au  independent 
fortune,"  for  que  which  makes  the  owaer  independent,  ia  uriwai- 
rantable. 

Interfere,  to,  is  used  in  the  North  and  "West  instead  of  troub- 
hng  and  using  ill.  "  You'd  better  not  interfere  with  my  rouaters, 
they  don't  like  outsidera,— was  the  warning  the  captain  gave 
these  rougha  as  they  scrambled  on  deck."  ( Wild  Western  Scenes, 
p.  33.) 

Interview,  to.  The  verb  has  been  called  an  Americanism,  and 
ita  origin  ascribed  to  the  brevity  exacted  by  telegraphic  commu- 
nications; but  it  is  as  old  as  Hall's  CTn-owico^j  printed  in  1542. 
"Interviewing  is  nothing  new ;, it.  existed  in  O^eaar's  time;  for 
did  not  great  Julius  ask :  Who  is  in  the  press  that  calls  ?  "  (Rich- 
mond iWs^ia^eA,  .March  17,  1871.)  "SyeiyhoAj.is  .inierviewed 
now-a-days ;  Emperor  "William  .  on  his  thrbiie,  the  murderer. 
Euloff  in  his .  cell,  and  the  man  whose  wife  has  just  run  away 
from  him— all  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mercileaa  newspaper 
reporter."  (New  York  Serald,  ApriL13, 1871.) 

Invite,  instead  of  invitation,  a  corruption  of  uneducated  men, 
is  an  imitation  of  English  alang,  which  has  recently  crept  into 
our  speech.. 

It,  added  as  an  expletive  to  verbs,  is  declared  by  Mr.  Abbot  in 
his  Grammar  of  Shakespeare  to  be  ."iiow  only  found  in  slang 
phrases."  That  may  be  so  in  Englaiid;  in  the..TTuited  States, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  this  addition,  and  .General  Grant's 
phrase,  "I  propose  to  fight  i^  out  on  this  line,"  haa  rendered  it 
historical. 

lima,  though  generaUy  used  in  the  sense  of  an  article  or  sepa- 
rate particular  in  an. account,  has  in  America  the  meaning  of  a 
point  of  information  for  the  press.  "  Local ."  reporters  ai-e  forevei- 
in  search  of  an  item  for  their  paper,  and  the  Sew  York  Times 
quotes  one  of  them  as  saying,  "  The  moment  you  get  the  item 
you  want,  give  it  to  me  and  I'll  run  to  the  oflico  to  have  it 
printed." 
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Jab,  to,  to  handle  harshly,  or  even  to  strike  and  stab,  is  a 
Western  term.  "  The  Missouri  stoker  pulls  and  jabs  his  plutonic 
monster  as  an  irate  driver  wonld  repw/nfe  his  mule."  (On  the 
Plains.    Putnam's  Magazine,  September,  1868.) 

Jacket  ie  in  America  almost  exclusively  used  for  "roundabout." 

Jag,  an  old  Engliah  word,  long  obsolete  at  home,  survives  in 
lower  New  Jersey  especially,  which  was  settled  by  Puritan  immi- 
grants from.  New  England  and  Long  Island,  irith  a  few  English 
qnakers,  and  hence  has  preserved  many  words  no  longer  known 
in  England.    "  He  had  brought  s-jag  of  hay  to  town." 

Jaw,  to,  quoted  by  Todd  and  Hiilliwell  in  the  sense  of  to  scold, 
is  mnch  used  in  the  New  England  States. 

"  But,  nciglibor,  ef  tlicy  prove  their  claim  at  law. 
The  test  way  ia  to  settle,  an'  not  lojitw." 

(J.  R,  Lowell.    Biglow  Papers,  II,,  p.  Gl,) 
It  is,  however,  also  used  as   a  common  slang  term  for  talking 
simply,  as  in  the  lines — 

"  The  neighbors  round  tiie  comera  drawed, 
And  ca'miy  drinlied  and.  jawed." 

(John  Hay.    T/te  Mystery  of  GUgal.) 

Jeames  is  the  univei'sal  pronnnciation  of  James  in  Virginia,  since 
the  time  when  English  settlers  brought  it  first  witJi  tliem  from 
home.  Hence  "  the  noble  Jeames"  is  the  facetious  name  of  James 
Eiver,  and  the  Thorn-apple  is  never  called  anything  bnt  Jimson 
weed.     The  same  tendency  has  led  to  the  change  of  Jane  into 

Jean  (from  Genoa,  French  Ghigs),  a  twilled  cotton-cloth ;  tho 
term  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural  in  America. 

Jeiv,  to,  colloquially  known  in  England  as  meaning  to  cheat, 
is  here  often  used  in  the  sense  of  haggling,  bargaining.  "  Don't 
you  think  fclie  old  hunks  wanted  to  jew  me  down  to  three  thou- 
sand dollars?"    (California  MnsJi  Kmes.) 

Jest  »ai  jist  ai-e  favorite  forms  for  "just" 

JtTie  is  in  like  manner  substittited  for  "join,"  especially  in  New 
England,  and  has  the  fact  in  its  favor  that  Dryden  and  Popo  both 
rhyme  join  and  shine  more  than  once,  and  that  this  pronunciation 
of  oi  as  i  was  once  orthodox  in  England. 

Job,  originally  a  cant  word,  has  made  good  its  place,  first  in 
political  language,  and  then  in  our   siieech  generally,     Nor  has 
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England  tiae-u  able  to  prevent  its  mtrodueUon.  "  Tlio  Honse  was 
veiy  temperate,  to-day,  in  the  way  of  legislation,  and  with  an  evi- 
dent determination  to  pass  no  j'ois,  adjonroed  early."  {New  York 
Tribune,  March  33, 1871.)  Grose  qnotes  the  word  as  meaning,  in 
KorfoIk,a  piece  of  labor,  undertaken  at  a  stated  price,  and  this 
meaning  it  atill  preserves.  In  political  phraseology,  however,  it 
denotes  almost  always  a  good  thing  ohtaiued  by  secret  influence  or 
unfair  means.  "  Two  centuries  ago  a/oS  was  declared  to  mean  an 
arranged  robbery.  What  does  it  mean  aow?"  (Slang  DicHonari/^ 

Joh  is  the  common  way  of  writing — according  to  the  sound— r 
the  word/ofoit,  and  when  applied  to  the  cheek  of  a  pig,  seiTed  up 
with  "  tnrmp-greena,"  forma  the  favorite  dish  of  the  Virginian. 

Jvmp&T,  the  characteristic  name  of  a  rude  kind  of  sleigh,  njade 
of  two  elastic  poles  on  which  a  box  is  fastened,  and  much  need  in 
the  Horth  and  Nori^hwest.  "  Here  two  voyageurs  were  waiting 
for  us  with  their  jumpers,  and,  uninviting  as  the  frail  structures 
looked  at  first  sight,  we  soon  found  that  they  were  quite  com- 
fortable, and  admirably  adapted  to  the  mode  of  travelling  in  this 
howling  wUderiieas."    {A  Winter  in  Canada,  p.  IS?.) 

Jiink  is  in  New  Englimd  constantly  substitnted  for  chunk,  and 
means  "  a  fragment  of  any  solid  substance."  (J.  B.  Lowell,  Glos- 
sary to  Biglow  Papers.) 


ner,  a  iionn  made  from  the  adjective,  is  a  Western  term  for 
p  man.     "  I  teU  you  he  is  a  keener,  vo\i  can't  get  on  his  blind 


Seep,  to,  in  the  sense  of  to  live,  to  have  a  place  of  t 
common  here,  while  in  England  it  is  only  provincial  and  local,  as 
e.  g.  in  Cambridge,  where  "  to  keep"  means  to  lodge.  Keeping- 
room  instead  of  drawing-room,  almost  universal  in  New  England, 
is  in  like  manner  found  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (England),  proving 
once  more  how  many  of  the  early  settlers  must  have  come  from  , 
the  eastern  counties  of  England. 

Kellich  or  Killoch  is  the  peculiar  name  of  a  small  anchor,  men- 
tioned by  Forby,  and  still  heard  in  some  small  seaports  of  Eng- 
land, but  qnite  -common  here  in  the  Easte.rn  States.  "  The  boat- 
men occasionally  dropped  the  kellick  in  the  river-channel,  and 
plied  the  oyster-tongs."    {Goniiecticut  Georgics.) 
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Kilter,  quoted  by  Grose  and  by  Brockett,  and  doriTcd  fi-om  the 
Danish  Kilter,  continues  to  be  need  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in 
the  New  England  States  j  the  former  preferring  the  form  of  Kdtev. 
It  means  order  and  good  condition,  and  what  is  not  in  snch  a 
state  is  said  to  be  "  out  of  Kilter P 

"  But  it's  sill  out  otKilier  {'twas  tu  good  to  last.") 

(J.  R.  Lowell.    Biglow  Papers,  II.,  p.  144.) 

It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  term  hBUershelier, 
which  Grose  humorously  explains  as  consisting  of  helter  to  hang, 
and  Tcelter,  order,  so  that  it  literally  means,  hang  order! 

Key  for  Quay  or  Kay,  is  not  an  Americanism,  although  many 
localities  in  the  United  States  are  so  called,  as  the  South  Keys  in 
Nansemond  County,  Virginia..  (The  Florida  Keys  are  Spanish 
Cayos.)  Pepys  writes,  November  7,  1665,  when  the  plague  was 
raging  in  London :  "  Lord !  to  see  how  he  (Carteret)  wondered  to 
see  the  river  so  empty  of  boats,  nobody  working  at  the  CustOm- 
House  Keys." 

Killing-Time  denotes,  in  the  South,  the  season  of  the  yearwhen, 
the  first  frosts  having  set  in,  hogs  can  be  slaughtered— a  time  of 
ovei'flowing  abundance  and  great  rejoicing  in  former  days. 

KinTcle  is  the  more  common  form  here  for  hink,  in  the  sense  of 
notion,  idea,  although  kinky  remains  unchanged,  and  means  eceen- 
tiic,  fanciful. 

"  I  love,  I  say,  to  start  upon  a  tramp 
To  shake  the  Mrikles  oat  o'  back  aa'  legs." 

(J.  R.  Lowell.  Biglow  Papm-a,  II.,  p.  53.) 

"  It  is  said — and  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  it — that  all  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Randolph  family  have  been  more  or  less  kinky." 
(Eiehmond  Enquirer,  June  17,  1847.) 

Kiver  for  cover,  common  in  New  England  and  sonthwaivi  as 
far  as  Pennsylvania,  is  merely  old  Englisli  preseiwed,  being  fre- 
qnently  met  with  in  the  earlier  dramatists.  "I  am  a  mere  shell- 
fish— an  oyster  with  the  Mvers  off."  (J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches.) 
"  Gill  charges  the  Eastern  counties  of  England  with  kiver  for 
cover."  (J.  R,  Lowell.)  The  word  hivered,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
frequently  heard  in  the  South  also,  precisely  as  the  early  English 
settlers  pronounced  it  and  as  the  Cockney  to  this  day  sings :  "  I 
have  kivered  my  head  with  green  baiae." 
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Knife,  to,  a  newly-maclc  verb,  which  has  already  found  its  way 
back  to  England.    It  means,  to  eat  ae  with  a  knife,  to  stab, 

"  the  blast 
That  knifei  your  vilals  in  hurrying  past." 

(Sleigh-RidiDg.    Troy  W^ig,  Deceinber,  1848.) 


Lampei'-eel  seems  to  be  a  favorite  corraption  of  lamprey  in 
America  aa  well  as  at  home.  "  Mr.  Van  Buren  hmig  on  like  a 
lamper-eel  to  the  tail  of  G-eneral  Jackson's  horse."  (Major  J. 
Downing's  Letters,  p.  33.)  The  term  shows  once  more  how  eagerly 
the  uneducated  seize  npon  every  opportunity  to  shape  an  unknown 
word  into  a  more  familiar  form.  The  Middle  Latin  lampreta,  from 
lambepetram  (because  the  fish  with  its  sucking  mouth  adhered  to 
stones),  conveyed,  of  course,  no  meaning  to  them;  heuee  already 
in  Anglo-Saxon  the  fish  was  called  a  mere-naedre,  searaddei-,  the 
same  name'  as  that  given  to  the  eel — and  hence  the  corraption. 

Laite  is  in  the  South  the  common  name  given  to  all  roads 
which  are  enclosed  on  both  aides  by  fences. 

Lather,  to,  is  used  here  as  in  some  parts  of  England,  in  the 
sense  of  to  beat.  It  was  originally  to  leather,  a  term  derived  from 
the  leather  belt  worn  by  soldiers  and  policemen,  which  was  often 
used  as  a  weapon  in  street-rows,  when  fli-earms  were  forbidden. 
{Slang  Dictionary,  p.  90.)  "Ill  leather  you  heartily."  (Grose.) 
"  You'll  get  a  mighty  fine  leat/w-ing,  if  you  dop't  make  haste  and 
clear  out."     (Harper's  Monthly,  January,  1851.) 

Lawyer  is  in  America  the  uniform  name  of  the  person  who  in 
England  ie  called  a  soKcitor,  if  attending  to  our  legal  business,  and 
a  barrister,  if  appearing  for  ns  at  court— the  distinction  not  being 
observed  in  this  country. 

Lay,  to,  instead  of  lie,  although  undoubtedly  incorrect,  if  judged 
by  the  usage  established  by  the  best  writers  of  our  day,  may  still 
be  excused  on  the  plea  that  the  older  writers  seem  to  have  em- 
ployed it  unhesitatingly.    Chaucer  says  in  his  well-known  lines— 

"Befell  tliat  in  that  season,  on  a  day 
At  Southwai'k  at  the  Tobaa't  I  did  iayP 

"I  used  to  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  stately  hall,  during  the  sultry 
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part  of  the  day,  and  read  a   MS.  work  with  wonderful  gusto." 
{Letters  frm,  tU  South,  I.,  p.  81.) 

Layloch  for  like  has  the  same  authority  for  its  use. 

"  Tlie  cat-bird  in  the  laylock  biish  is  loud." 

(J.  E.  Lowell.    MglmPapers,  II,,  p.  1B7.) 

Laze,  to,  instead  of  to  idle  and  waste  time,  is  used  in  this  sense 
by  South,  who  says:  "HelayZaaiTM/ and  looking  upon  his  couch." 

Leatirto,  in  New  England  generally  pronounced  Miiter,  is  not 
unknown  in  England,  but  much  more  common  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  Union.  It  designates  a  small  addition  to  a  house, 
the  roof  of  which  leans  to  or  against  the  main  wall.  "Eor  a 
kitchen  I  have  nothing  but  a  small  lean-to  with  a  shingle-roof, 
through  which  the  rain  kindly  furnishes  me  all  the  water  I  need 
for  cooking."     (Mrs.  Cleyeland,  A  Summer  in  the  West,  p.  148.) 

Leave,  to,  used  as  a  neutei-  verb,  without  an  object,  is  as  common 
aa  it  is  incorrect.  R  G.  White  saya  indignantly :  "  To  wind  up  a 
story  with,  thea  he  left,  is  as  bad  aa  to  say,  then  he  sloped— worse, 
for  sloped  is  recognized  slang."     ( Words  and  their  Uses,  p.  134.) 

Lick,  as  a  noun,  means  in  the  Sonth  and  West  a  place  where 
rock-salt  and  salt-sprmga  attract  gre^t  nnmbers  of  bufEalo  and  deer. 
It  is  often  called  a  Salt-Lick,  and  has,  in  return,  given  a  name  to 
many  locaUties.  The  Big  Bone  Idek  in  Kentucky  is  a  place,  which 
having  once  been  a  favorite  resort  of  deer,  buffalo,  and  wild  cattle, 
presents  now  an  incredible  number  of  bones  and  whole  skeletons ; 
among  the  latter  ai-e  some  of  the  wild  bisons  of  former  days,  and 
of  mastodons.  Lich  has,  moreover,  from  the  verb,  the  meaning 
of  a  piece  or  a  part,  as  in  the  following  sentence :  "  The  father 
hunted  'possums,  cultivated  a  little  patch  of  com,  and  did  an 
occasional  Uch  of  work  for  some  well-to-do  neighbor,  taking  his 
pay  in  corn."  Big  Licks  mean,  hence,  vigorous  efforts.  As  a  verb, 
to  lick  retains  in  full  force  its  ancient  meaning  of  to  thrash,  which 
it  had  already  nnder  its  quaint  form  of  to  lycke,  in  Thomas  Hai-- 
man's  Canting  Dictionary,  published  nnder  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  first  ever  written.  '"Tain't  no  use  to  talk  about  honor  with 
them,  Cap. ;  they  hain't  got  no  such  thing  in  'em,  anil  they  won't 
show  feir  fight,  anyway  you  can  fix  it.  Don't  they  kill  and  sculp 
a  white  man  whenar  they  get  the  better  on  him  ?  The  mean 
varmints,  they'll  never   behave   themselves  until  yon  give  nm 
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a  clean  out-and-out  UcMng.  They  csm't  understand  white  folks' 
■ways,  and  they  -won't  learn  'am,  aud  ef  you  treat  'nm  decently, 
they  think  you  are  afeard.  You  may  depea'  on  it.  Cap.,  the  only 
way  to  treat  lujnus  ia  to  thraish  them  well  at  first,  and  then  the 
balance  wiU  sorta'  take  to  you  and  behave  themselves."  (Colonel 
Marey's  Expedition  in,  the  West.) 

Lief,  liever,  and  lieves  are  all  used  here  as  in  England  collo- 
quially. 

Lieutenant  is  almost  universally  pronounced  lefimant  in  the 

United  States,  and  the  distinction  between  army  and  navy  heu- 

tenanta  treated  with  repablican  indifference. 

Lift  takes  here  the  place  of  the  more  usual.  Uftgate  in  England. 

Light-bread  designates  wheat-bread,  in  contradistinction  from 

corn-bread,  which  really  is  much  heavier,  while 

Light-wood  is  so  called  from  yielding  a  bright  light,  much  used 
where  candles  and  oil  are  too  expensive,  and  from  kindling 
readily.  It  consists  genei-ally  of  small  chips  of  reetnous  pine 
wood,  technically  called  kindlings.  "I  have  heai-d  a  piece  of 
pine  forest  called,  The  lightioood  knot  woods,  i.  e.,  the  woods 
where  they  get  the  pine-knots  for  kindlings."  {S.  S.  Haldeman.) 
Like  instead  of  as,  used  mainly  in  the  South,  but  not  unknown 
elsewhere,  is  almost  exclusively  an  Americanism,  being  but  rarely 
heai-d  in  England.  "I  did  not  feel  ^i^e  saying  another  word,  after 
he  had  treated  me  so  badly."  "Why  can't  you  come  this  evening 
after  meeting,  like  you  always  do?"  (E.  Phelps,  The  Gates  Ajar.) 
Lily-pads  is  the  curious  name  given  to  places  where  a  number 
of  the  leaves  of  the  water-lily  foi-m,  as  it  were,  floating  islands  on 
the  surfiice  of  a  pond.  "  I  have  seen  boys  secure  pickerel  taking 
their  unwary  siesta  beneajth  the  Uly-pads  too  nigh  tlie  surface, 
with  a  gun  and  small  shot."  (J.  E.  LoweU,  Biglow  Papers,  I,,  p. 
30.) 

Limb,  instead  of  leg,  one  of  the  ludicrous  evidences  of  the  false 
pradishness  prevailing  in  certain  classes  of  American  society.  E. 
G.  White,  in  his  sharp,  incisive  way,  says  of  people  who  use  limb 
for  leg:  "Perhaps  these  persons  think  that  it  is  indelicate  for 
women  to  have  legs,  and  that  therefore  they  are  concealed  by 
garments  and  should  be  concealed  in  speech.  If  so,  heaven  help 
them !"  ( Words  and  their  Uses.)  This  mock-modesty  ia  carried 
so  far  that  i^e  even  find :  "  One  of  her  larger  limbs  was  fractured 
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in  the  attempt  to  i-escne  her  from  the  pi-i son- walls."  { Upliam 
Witchcraft,  II  p  348 )  The  stitements  that  Soiithern  ladies  at 
table  ask  foi  a  chicken  h  rib  and  that  the  principal  of  a  fashiona- 
ble boarding  s  hsol  for  guL  m  Baltimoi-e  had  the  limbs  of  her 
pianos  clad  in  mnshn  trouoeis  ire  we  trust,  what  the  French  call 
unpeuplus  leaii  qtip  la  it/nti. 

Limbo,  mneli  used  in  Ameiica,  as  in  England,  is  not  slang,  as 
often  stated.  The  Catholic  Prayer-Book  says : . "  Christ  descended 
into  Limbo." 

Lime-kill,  for  lime-kiln,  _  yeij  common  in  Kew  England,  has 
Gayton's  authority  in  its  favor,  who  so  writes  it  in  his  "Festivous 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote."    (J.  E.  Lowell.) 

Lives,  another  form  under  which,  in  the  West  especially,  lief 

■and  lieves  appear.    "Just  as  lives  as  not,"  is  a  phrase  occurring 

i  Eastern  States  also—"  Well,  captain,  I'll  go  with  you,  too, 

ss,  if  you  jest  as  lives."    {Overland  Monthly,  October,  1870, 

).  343.) 

Lit,  the  old  preterite  of  light,  much  censared  as  an  American- 
sm,  is  used  by  Addison,  who  says :  "  I  lit  ray  pipe  with  paper," 
and  actually  occurs  in  a  leader  of  the  London  Times,  3\m.e.  17, 
,861. 

Live,  in  the  sense  of  quick,  green,  active,  is  rarely  heard  in 
England,  where  quick  takes  'its  place  mainly,  but  veiy  common, 
in  America.  Live  oaks  and  live  men,  live  hedges  and  live  words, 
are  constantly  quoted.  A  new  application  of  the  term  has  been 
recently  made:  "This  is  the  first  instance  in  which,  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  (Alaska,  of  course,  excepted),  live 
gla^iei's  have  b^en  found,  thoiigh  in  the  Bast  as  well  as  in  the 
West  there  are  so  many  indications  of  glacial  action.  The  ghieiers 
on  Mount  Shasta,  now  detected,  have  hitherto  escaped  notice." 
(King,  Explorations  in  the  Rochy  Mountains,  p.  157.) 

Lopsided  is,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  usual- form  of  lab  or  lapsi&tA, 
written  as  it  was  used  in  England  in  old  times.  {Slang  Diction- 
ary, p.  173.)  "  He  iUustrates  the  lopsided  consequences  of  giving 
one  leg  more  to  do  than  another."  (J.  C.  Weal,  Charcoal 
Sketches.) 

Log,  to,  as  a  verb,  is  used  only  in  America,  and  means  to  get 
ont  logs.  From  this  verb  are  derived  logging  and  the  noun  logger. 
"  These  men  were  on  then-  way  to  the  upper  portage,  where  the 
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logging  was  to  commence."  "  The  poet  must  from  time  to  time 
travel  the  logger's  path  and  the  Indian  trail,  to  drink  at  some  aew- 
and  more  bracing  fountain  of  the  mnees,  far  in  the  i-eeesseg  of  the 
mountains,"  {American  Monthly,  Angiist,  1858.)  The  logging 
camp  is  a  close-hailt,  snug  log-hn^  erected  by  lumbermen  for  their 
residence  during  their  winter  work,  and  the  place  where  the  tim- 
ber is  felled  and  cut  is  called  the  logging-sws.m-^,  however  dry  ifc 
may  happen  to  Ije,  because  generally  the  finest  logs  are  cut  in 
swamps. 

Long,  as  an  adverb,  instead  of  "it  is  long,"  is  naed  in  some 
parts  of  America,  especially  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  merging 
into  the  meaning  of  the  kindred  word  "to  long."  "Don't  you 
think  long  to  be  at  home  ?"  "  A  relic  donbtleas  of  English  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  to  tMnh  long  is  still  common  in  the  Cumbrian 
districts  of  England,  supplying  the  missing  link  between  the  ad- 
jective long  and  the  verb  long.  We  long  for  a  thing,  when  we 
think  ifc  is  long  before  we  attain  it"    (Henry  Eeeves.) 

Lope,  iJie  old  participle  of  to  leap,  in  the  sense  of  a  leap,  a  long 
step,  is  "  often  heard  in  the  streets  of  London."  (Slang  Diction- 
ary, p.  173.)     ■ 

"  Up.Le  lope  aiid  the  window  broke, 
Aud  he  had  lliiily  feet  to  fall." 

{Percy's  Seliiis.) 

As  a  verb*  io  lope  is  veiy  genei-ally  used  in  the  "West,  and  in  this 
sense  generally  looked  upon  as  an  abbreviation  of  to  gallop.  Ifc 
is  far  more  likely,  however,  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Dutch  verb 
lopen,  which  was  once  much  used  inHoglaud,  aud  is  referred  to 
io  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  line,  "It  goes  like  a  Dutch  lopemcm." 
The  former  derivation  was  evidently  in  F.  B.  Harie's  mind  when 
he  wrote,  "  Horses  ai-e  always  ready  saddled  in  Spanish  ranchos, 
and  in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  onr  arrival,  we  were  again 
loping  in  the  staring  sunlight."  {Licch  of  Roaring  Gamp,  p.  314.) 
The  noun  loper,  used  like  loafer,  would  hardly  admit  such  an. 
etymology :  "  Nature  never  intended  such  a  climate  for  lazy  topers  ; 
she  never  gin  six  months'  sunshine  to  be  slept  and  smoked  away." 
{Ibidem,  p.  301.) 

Lumber,  in  England  oiily  known  as  meaning  useless  and  cum- 
brous things,  literally  and  figuratively,  denotes  in  America  also 
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timber  cut  and  sawed  for  nse.  As  the  business  of  getting  out 
lumber  la  a  very  extensive  one,  the  term  is  used  as  a  verb  as  well 
as  a  noun,  and  has  furnished  the  additional  words,  lumberer  and 
lumberman,  for  persojis  engaged  in  this  business. 

"  In  unplouglied  Maine,  he  sought  the  lumberer/  gang 
Wiiere  ftom  a  hundred  lakes  young  rivere  sprang", 

(R.  W.  Emerson.    Wood  NoUs.) 
A  ^-wmSe?-- wagon,  consisting  of  a  plain,  square  box  on  wheels,  is 
used  by  farmers  everywhere  to  carry  produce  to  market. 

Lummox,  the  odd  provincial  word  of  old  England,  is  quite 
common  with  us.  "  The  Eoman  cart-horae,"  says  A.  A.  Bai-tlett 
in  a  i-ecent  number  of  Old  and  Netv,  "  will  seldom  weigh  over  a 
thousand  or  eleven  hundred  pounds,  but  I  would  trust  him  to 
keep  on  pulling  long  after  your  mere  lummoxes  had  fallen  in  their 
shafts."     (June,  1871.) 

M. 

Mad,  in  the  sense  of  angry,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  English 
wild,  was  denounced  as  a  vile  Americanism  when  W.  Ii-ving  first 
used  it  in  one  of  his  earlier  works.  like  many  such  terms,  it  is 
excellent  old  English.  Middleton  has:  "They  are  mad;  she 
graced  me  with  one  private  minnte  above  their  fortunes."  ( Your 
Five  Gallants.)  "  I  was  mad  at  him."  ( Old  P^ays,  3d  ed.,  I.,  p. 
65.)  "And  being  exceMingly  ma*?  against. them,  I  persecuted 
them  even  unto  strange  cities."  {Acts  xxvi.  11.)  "This  made 
him  Mlfe  madde  to  be  the  owner  of  such  strange  jeweUe."  (Cap- 
tain John  Sniith,  Virginia,  L,  p.  168.)  Even  the  familial-  phrase, 
Klce  mad,  has  old  and  high  authority  in  its  favor,  Pepys,  in  his 
Diary,  writes,  June  13,  1663 :  "  Thence  by  coach  with  a  mad 
coachman,  that  drove  like  Triad,  and  down  bye-ways  through . 
Bocklesbuiy  home."  "  Said  I :  '  Sister,  while  I  was  preaching,  did 
yon  get  madf  She  answei'ed:  'Tes,  very  mad;  I  could  have 
cut  your  throat.  But  I  am  not  mad  now,  and  I  love  you,  and 
God  has  blessed  me.'"  (Rev.  P.  Cartwright,  Autobiography, 
p.  323.)  The  word  is  even  used  as  a  noon,  meaning  anger:  "The 
Squire's  mad  riz."     (New  Bra,  April,  1871.) 

Madstone  is  the  name  of  a  round  stone  of  the  size  of  an  egg, 
of  dark  color,  preserved  in  some  families  in  the  South,  to  which 
the  powe^  is  ascribed  of  curing  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs  or 
s  serpents.     It  is  placed  upon  the  wound,  from  which  it 
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draws  much  matter,  and  this  proeeas  bemg  repeated  frequently, 
extracts  the  yenom — by  faith. 

Madam  is -the  title  given  in  many  parts  of  the  coantry,  where  old 
English  customs  are  still  held  in  remembi'ance,  iii  !New  England 
and  in  Virginia  for  instance,  to  married  ladies  who  have  maiTied 
daughters  of  their  own  name.  Besides,  as  the  first  President's 
wife  was  universaliy  known  as  Lady  Washington,  ladies  of  old 
age  and  high  social  position  are  often  honored  with  the  title  of 
Madam-  Marm  is  the  familiar  corruption  of  the  word,  peculiar 
to  Kew  England. 

Magnetic,  denounced  by  the  Athenmum,  with  its  usual  tender- 
nees'for  the  United  States,  as  a  *'  useless  and  objectionable  Amer- 
icanism," is  not  only  used  by  Donne — 

"  She  Uiat  had.  all  magnetie  force  alone  " — 

but  has,  since  this  was  done,  established  itself  in  England  also,  as 
a  useful  and  legitimate  part  of  the  language. 

Mail,  to,  applied  to  letters  and  newspapers,  has  in  America 
entirely  usurped  the  place  of  the  English,  to  post.  In  Hte  man- 
ner, the  post-boy  of  England  is  here  a  mail-rider,  while  the  mail- 
coach  there  re-appears  here  as  a  maH-stoige. 

Manor  denotes  in  America  a.  tract  of  land  occupied  by  tenants, 
and  held  by  the  owner  in  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  foi-mer 
Bovereigns,  who  governed  this  counti-y  as  colonies. 

Mantle-place  is  tlie  cmious  form  which  the  English  mantle- 
piece  has  assumed  in  some  parts  of  the  South.  As  the  term  origi- 
nally meant  a  piece  of  mantle  or  cloak,  hung  over  the  chimney 
to  hide  it  by  a  kind  of  drapery  (lambrequin),  and  only  subse- 
quently was  applied  to  the  whole  framework  itself,  it  conveyed  no 
very  distinct  idea  to  persons  unfitmiliar  with  snch  luxuries,  and 
hence  th&piece  very  naturally  changed  into  3,place.  "  You  have 
a  very  singular  ornament  for  your  mantle-place."  (W.  G,  Simms, 
The  Last  Wager.) 

Marvel  hafi,  in  like  manner,  usurped,  first  in  pronunciation  and 
afterward  even  in  writing,  the  place  of  marble,  especially  in  the 
play  with  "marbles,"  so  popular  in  the  South,  that  men  now 
living  can  recollect  having  seen  gi'ave  judges  and  renowned  sena- 
tors engage  in  it  with  much  zest  and  pleasure.  Even  the  great 
Chief-Justice  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  it  up 
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to  a  good  old  age.  A  Kentucky  divine  is  reported  to  liave  once 
preached  against  this  "frivoloue  and  childish  sport "  from  the  text, 
"Marvel  not)  brethren'."  {1  John  iii.  13.) 

Mask,  a  corrnption  of  marsh,  is  common  in  the  South,  where 
the  letter  r  is  grievously  ill-treated,  being  di-opped  where  it  ought 
to  be  heard  and  tacked  on  to  words  that  require  no  such  help. 
■The  il/asA-market  in  Baltimore  thus  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  built  upon  low,  marshy  ground,  where  a  very 
humble  class  of  people  formerly  resided. 

Matter,  in  the  sense  of  amount,  extent,  etc.,  is  frequently  heard 
in  the  South  and  "West.  "I  suppose  the  lad  had  been  with  us  a 
matter  of  six  weeks,  getting  better,  but  so  slowly  that  he  had  not, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  been  able  to  leave  the  picket."  (W.  G. 
Simms,  The  Two  Camps.) 

Maying,  a  celebration  of  the  return  of  spring,  is  little  known 
in  America ;  the  term  surviTes,  however,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
sense  of  having  a  picnic  or  a  strolling  after  flowers.  (S.  S.  Hal- 
deman.) 

Mappole.  "There  was.  formerly  in  the  centre  square  of  the 
village  of  Maytown,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  pole  like 
a  very  tall  mast,  permanently  erected,  and  called  the  mai/pole.  It 
had  a  vane  on  the  top."  (S.  S.  Haldeman.)  Probably  the  only 
instance  of  the  existence  of  maypoles  in  the  Fnited  States. 

MeecMng,  more  rarely  miching,  sfcUl  sui-vives  here  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  by  Shakespeare  (skulking),  while  in  Eng- 
land it  has  become  o 


"But  I  aia't  of  HiemeccMn'  kind,  that  sots  and  tliinks  for  weeks, 
The  bottom's  out  o'  tli'  Universe,  'coz  their  own  gillpot  leaks." 

(J.  R.  Lowell.    Btgloin  Papers,  II.,  p.  13.) 

Middling,  in  the  sense  of  tolerably  well,  is  used  from  New 
England  southward  as  far  as  Pennsylvania.  "How  ai-e  your 
fol^  ?  Only  middling,  thank  yon."  It  is,  of  course,  good  old 
English,  mentioned  in  Bailey,  and  thus  used  by  Dryden :  "  Longi- 
nuB  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  sometimes  errs  to  the  mid- 
dling or  indifferent  one,  which  mates  few  faults  but  seldom  rises  to 
amy  exceUence;"  The  Scotch-Irish  in  the  valley  of  the  AUeghanies 
have  improved  upon  it,  and  speak  of  a  man  as  middling  smart. 
"Mister  Sawia,  sir,  you're  middlin' yi ell  now,  be  ye?"     (J.  E. 
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Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  I.,  p.  37.)  The  plural,  middlings,  ie  used  in 
the  South  and  West  to  denote  the  parts  of  the  hogs  between  the 
shoulders  and  the  hams,  which  are  cured  separately,  and  quoted,  as 
pork  in  the  market,  nnder  this  name. 

Million,  a  -common  corruption  for  melon,  used  in  the  South 
by  the  whole  black  race  and  not  a  few  whites,  is  nrtt  new.  Pepys 
in  his  Diary  says,  August  5,  1666,  "We  landed  and  walked  to 
Barne-elmes  and  bought  a  mtllon" 

Minced-^ies  represent  in  America  the  English  Christmas-pies. 
They  continue  to  be  popular  in  the  South;  in  the  Korth  they, 
as  well  as  plum  porridge,  fell  under  the  interdict  of  tihe 
Puritans  at  Christmas  times,  though  they  allowed  that  they 
might  be  lawfully  and  piously  eaten  in  any  month  but  December. 
Hence  the  quaint  complaint— 

"  All  plnms  Hie  prophets'  eons  deny, 
And  spice  broths  are  too  Jiot ; 
Treason's  in  a  Deo  pyo, 
And  death  witlin  the  pot. 

Christmas,  farewell !    Thy  days,  I  fear, 

And  merry  daya,  are  gone, 
So  they  may  keep  feast  all  the  year, 

Our  SaYiour  shall  have  none." 

(Needham.    Sistory  of  tlic  Sebdtion.) 

Mind,  to,  is  used  in  America  vei^  much  as  in  Scotland,  to  de- 
note remembering.  "1  minded  me  of  my  sins."  Wherever  the 
Scotch-Irish  hayesettled  in  large  numbers,  the  word  is  so  used.  "A 
month's  mind,"  is  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  services,  especially  relat- 
ing to  one  Bvibject,  and  aJao  a  stated  prayer  for  the  dead.  In  the 
same  manner  to  mind  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  take  care.  "  If  ev- 
er mind  now ;  yon  onght  to  have  minded  the  child  better."  In 
popular  language  the  fuller  form,  to  have  a  mind,  is  preferred. 
"You  can  call  me  when  you  have  a  mind  to."  {LippincoWs  Mag- 
azine, March  37, 1871,  p.  383.) 

Misery,  in  the  South,  means  simply  pain.  "I  was  suffering 
with  such  a  misery  in  my  head,  and  nothing  would  do  me  any 
good."  (Longstreet,  Flush  Times.)  The  word  is  a  special  favorite 
with  the  negroes,  to  whose  mind  it  represents  any  feeling  which 
they  cannot  definitely  describe.    As  they  are  never  perfectly  well. 
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but  only  "jest  tnllable,"  so  they  are  ever  ready  to  have  "a  misery 
in  the  leg,  the  chest,  or  the  throat." 

Mistress  is  in  the  South  very  frequently  yet  heard  pronounced 
fally,  without  the  nsnal  contraction  into  "  Missess." 

Mizzle,  to,  a  term  borrowed  from  EngUsh  slang,  is  well  known 
in  America.  The  term  is  a  frequentative  of  mist,  and  originally 
meant,  in  the  forms  of  to  mtstle  and  then  to  misle  (Bailey),  to  rain 
in  small  drops.  As  the  mizzle  is  apt  to  come  after  a  rain,  the  dis- 
appearance is  transferred  to  persons  who  are  said  in  like  manner 
to  mizzle,  and  hence  the  play  upon  those  words  in  Thomas  Hood's 
lines : 

"  How  monardis  die  is  easily  explained, 

And  thus  it  might  upon  their  tombs  be  chiselled : 
Ab  long  as  George  lY.  could  reign,  he  reigneS, 
And  then  he  mfciai." 

[On  a  Boyal  Denii&e.) 

"  They  say  the  treasurer  has  mizzled,  and  as  there  is  a  small  sum 
of  a  hundi'ed  thousand  dollars  missing,  the  presumption  is  not  a 
very  violent  one."   (New  York  Herald,  June  17, 1867.) 

Moiee  or  Mobby,  declared  by  Bailey  to  he  "a  potable  liquor 
made  of  potato  roots,  used  in  America,"  and  afterwai-d  a  kind  of 
wine  made  in  the  "West  Indies,  is  frequently  applied  in.  the  South 
to  what  in  England  would  be  simply  called  a  "punch." 

Molasses,  universally  substituted  for  syrup  and  treacle — the  lat- 
ter being  ahnoat  unknown  in  America — is  in  the  West  often  mis- 
apprehended and  treated  as  a  plnrah  "  Where  did  you  get  Ihese 
molasses?  at  the  store F " 

Monhey-spoon,  is  the  name  of  a  spoon,  bearing  the  figure  of  an 
ape  or  monkey,  carved  in  soUd  silver  on  the  extremity  of  the  han- 
dle, and  given  at  the  funerals  of  great  people  in  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  pall-bearers.  At  the  death  of  Philip  Livingston  in 
February,  1719,  we  are  told  "  a  pipe  of  wine  was  spiced  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  to  each  of  the  eight  bearers,  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  a 
mourning  ring,  scarf,  and  handkerchief,  and  a  Moniey-spoon  was 
given,"    (Old  paper.) 

Monstrous,  for  anything  great  or  striking,  was  precisely  so  used 
in  Horace  Walpole's  time,  and  is  now  revived  again. 

Most,  instead  of  almost,  is  inexcusable,  but  so  geuei-ally  in  use 
that  it  has  crept  into  the  newspapers,  and  appears  nnWushingly 
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oTen  in  otlierwiee  well- written  articles.  "  "We  have  seen  most  every, 
kind  of  trickery  and  deception  at  election  time,  but  in  thia,  Tam- 
many lias  surpassed  all  precedent."  (New  York  Tribune,  March 
30, 1870.) 

Mought,  the  old  pi-eterite  of  may,  obsolete  in  England,  is  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  South,  where  the  negroes  especially  use  it 
almost  eseluaively.  Derived  from  the  ancient  verb  mowe,  the  an- 
cestor of  may,  and  corresponding  to  the  German  mochte,  it  waa 
once  correct,  and  hence  I'airfax  says — 

"  Tet  mould  with  death,  tten  chastise,  tJio'  hemmght" 
In  North  Carolina  "  it  mout  he  "  is  a  standing  phrase  for  perhaps. 

Mild-lumps,  is  the  technical  name  of  the  earliest  appearance 
of  soft,  spongy  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miseissippi,  the  evil  genii 
of  the  Passos,  as  they  have  been  called,  and  the  dread  of  the  navi- 
gators. They  are  at  first  conical,  not  unlike  mioiatnre  volcanoes, 
and  have  little  craters  at  the  top,  from  which  flows  muddy  water, 
much  Salter  and  heavier  than  that  of  the  Gnlf.  They  have  been 
known  to  rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  to  become  several 
hundred  feet  in  circumference. 

Mulling  means,  in  the  United  States,  bnstling,  stirring,  with 
the  additional  idea,  at  times,  of  its  being  done  in  an  underhand 
way.  The  metaphor  is  evidently  derived  from  the  mulling  of 
wine,  which  takes  place  "when  wine  is  burnt  and  sweetened." 
(Hanmer.)  "  What  a  mulUn'  there  was  among  the  lasses  when 
he  came  home  from  college,  and  appeared  at  church  in  all  his 
city  splendor."   (Life  in  a  Village,  p.  117.) 

Mum,  a  probable  corruption  of  ma'am,  is  the  common  pi-onnn- 
ciation  of  the  latter  word  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  often 
written,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Jfwm  Bel.  This  was  the 
popular  name  of  Elizabeth  Freeman,  a  colored  woman,  bom  in 
slavery  in  1743,  who  heard,  while  waiting  at  table,  the  Bill  of 
Bights  and  the  new  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  (1773)  dis- 
cussed. She  thought  she  understood,  from  what  she  heard,  that 
all  but  "  dumb  beasts"  had  a  right,  under  these  laws,  to  claim 
their  personal  liberty.  She  consulted  an  eminent  lawyer.  Judge 
Sedgwick,  who  took  her  case  up  seriously  and  obtained  her  fi-ee- 
dom,  with  wages  for  her  services  since  she  came  of  age.  This  led, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Massar 
chusetts,  and  made  Mnm  Bet  a  historical  personage. 
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Musical,  in  certain  localities  in  New  Englanii,  has  the  meaning 
of  hnmorouB ;  and  a  damsel  will  say  to  her  lover :  "  G-it  away, 
you  are  so  musical"  whea  she  thinks  ke  is  Ijecoming  too  pressing. 

Muss,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  mess,  and  meaning  a  difficulty,  a 
state  of  disorder,  is  yery  popular  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  Shakespeare's  authority  in  its  fayor,  who  uses  it  in 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra : 

"  Of  laic,  wJjcu  I  sajd :  Ho  1 
Like  boya  info  a  muu,  kings  would  Glrut  forlli 
And  ciy  :  Your  will  1" 

"We  have  all  been  in  such  a  muss,  ever  since  you  left  us,  that  I 
heartily  wish  we  had  gone  too."  (J.  P.  Keimedy.)  The  verb  is, 
in  New  England,  often  corrupted  into,  to  muz.  "  Don't  mux  up 
my  dress  so,  if  s  all  mashed  already."  The  same  form  occurs  in 
New  Jersey,  and  has  led  to  the  question  whether  the  word  may 
not  come  &om  the  German  "  Musa,"  a  hashed  mixture  of  fruit,  like 
apple-butter.  In  the  west  of  England  mux  means  dirt,  and  this 
meaning  also  is  not  unknown  hero. 

N. 

Naked  possessor,  is  the  odd  title  by  which,  in  Texas  and  the 
Southwestern  States,  the  occupant  of  a  farm  is  known,  who  can 
show  no  title  to  Lis  land. 

Nasty,  in  England  frequently  meaning  ill-tempered  or  cross- 
grained  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  186),  and  in  this  sense  admitted 
into  good  society,  denotes  in  America  something  disgusting  in 
point  of  smell,  taste,  or  even  moral  character,  and  is  not  consid- 
ered a  proper  word  to  be  used  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

Natural  is  used  in  two  peculiar  meanings  in  America.  One  is 
dei'ived  from  the  association  of  what  is  natural  with  what  is  sav- 
age, belonging  to  man's  lower  nature,  as  suggested  in  the  words, 
"The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God." 
{1  GorintJiian^  ii  14.)  Hence  it  means,  fierce,  savage.  "Ned 
Hazard  is  a  pretty  hard  horse  to  ride,  too ;  only  look  at  bis  eye, 
how  natural  it  is!"  (J.  P.  Kennedy,  Sivalloto  Barn.)  The  other 
use  of  natwal  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  when  it  is  employed  in- 
stead of  native.  But  this  also  has  old  English  usage  to  excuep  it, 
for  an  old  book,  printed  in  1536,  has  this  title;  "The  Oomplayut 
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of  Eoderyck  More,  somtjme  a  gray  iryi-e,  unto  the  parl&ment 
howse  of  Ingland,  his  natural  country." 

Neat,  used  formerly  in.  England  in  the  sense  of  free  from 
admixture,  as  in  Chapman's  "  Our  old  wine  neat,"  is  in  America 
often  employed  as  an^  adverbj  with  the  same  meaning :  "  I  knew 
the  misture  to  he  good  for  the  cholera,  for  I  had  tried  it,  though 
I  had  neyer  yentnred  to  take  it  neat."  {lAppincotfs  Magazine, 
March,  1871,  p.  345.) 

Neither  added  to  a  negation,  as  is  the  frequent  custom  in  the 
South,  has  the  authority  of  many  old  English  writers  for  its  use, 
and  has  been  preserved  in  its  former  meaning.  "  The  Indians, 
who  have  no  pleasure  in  exercise  and  won't  be  at  the  pains  to  fish 
and  hunt,  and,  indeed,  not  so  well  as  they  neither!'  (E.  B.  Bever- 
ley, History  of  Virginia,  p.  18.) 

Nightfall,  used  by  Swift  in  the  sense  of  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  After  Night,  are  both  continued  unchanged  in  Virginia  and 
the  Southern  States  generally.  The  New  England  States,  instead, 
use  nights  for  "of  mghts,"  an  adverb  made  after  the  model  of  the 
Qermtm.  Nachts :  "So  thievish,  they  hev  to  talte  in  their  stone- 
walls nights."    (J.  E.  Lowell.) 

Nice  and  nicely,  used  with  great  freedom,  both  I^orth  and  South, 
has  full  authority  for  this  in  Grose's  statement :  "  Nice,  clever, 
agreeable,  fine,  applied  to  anything."  "  Squire,  how's  yonr  wife  ?" 
Thank  ye,  she's  doing  nicely."  (Alice  Gary.) 

Nip,  as  derived  from  the  German  nippen  or  nip/en,  to  sip,  is  a 
frequent  word  in  America  to  denote  a  small  drink.  "  One  of  our 
Western  villages  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  taverns  to  sell 
liquor  on  the  Sabbath  to  any  persons  except  travellers.  The  next 
Sunday  every  man  in  town,  who  wanted  a  nip,  was  seen  walking 
around  with  a  valise  in  one  hand  and  two  carpet-bags  in  the 
other."    (Editor's  Drawer.    Harper's  Magazine,  May,  1855.) 

Nohow,  an  American  expletive,  used  even  in  careful  writing. 
"  Well,  I  reckon  a  man  never  gets  anything  worth  having  without 
a  tussle  for  it,  and  as  to  secrets,  I  don't  believe  in  them  nohow." 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  evidences  our  speech  bears  of  loving 
double  negatives,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  popular 
with  the  English  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  Nohozv  is  fi-eqnently 
strengthened,  in  familiar  language,  by  two  additions:  "Nohow  by 
a  long  way,"  and  "  Nohow  you  can  fix  it." 
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Nor,  is  ill  New  England  frequently  substituted  for  the  proper 
■word  than.  "  Better  nor  a  thousand  o'  'em  were  killed ;"  "  Better 
nor  fifty  bushels  of  them  potatoes  was  spoiled  by  the  rain." 

Notch,  a  nari'ow  passage  through  the  mountains,  as  the  famons 
White  Mountain  Notch,  is  in  the  Catskill  mountains  represented 
by  Cove,  and  in  the  Southern  States  by  Gap. 

Notify,  to,  a  verb  in  England  only  applied  to  things,  the  object 
of  information,  is  in  the  United  States  connected  with  persons,  as 
its  direct  object  Where  the  English,  therefore,  notify  an  order  to 
a  person,  the  Americans  notify  the  person  of  the  order,  "Upon 
receipt  of  these  pajiers,  you  will  notify  the  agent  of  the  decision 
of  the  Department"     (Hon.  Hamilton  Ksh  to  Mr.  Motley,  1869.) 

Notion,  in  the  sense  of  inclination,  is  an  Americanism,  and  by 
no  means  any  longer  confined  to  colloijuial  language.  "  I  have  a 
notion  to  an  egg"  {Southern  Literary  Messenger,  August,  1849),  is 
of  course  incorrect,  but  such  expressions  are  often  heard  in  the 
Soutli.  "  She  had  a  notion  I  would  propose  as  soon  as  she  gave  me 
an  opening,  but  there  she  was  mistaken."  (Miss  Evans,  Beulah.) 
The  plural  has  acquired  in  New  England  a  special  popularity, 
denoting  every  variety  of  small  waives,  which  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded so  exclusively  the  specialty  of  those  States  that  they  are 
advertised  in  shops  and  newspapers  as  "  Yankee  Notions."  Even 
a  "  dealer  iu  notions  "  has  become  a  regular  mercantile  term.  The 
word  is  not  new,  in  either  sense,  for  Fr.  Bentley  already  says: 
"He  may  coin  new  notioiis oi his  own."  {On  FreetMnhing,\Wd.) 
"Finally  he  swore  that  he  would  have  nothing-  moi*  to  do  with 
such  a  S(iuatting,  bundling,  questioning,  swapping,  pumpkin- 
eating,  molasses-daubing,  shingle- splitting,  cider-watering,  horse- 
jockeying,  Jio^jom-peddling  crew."  (W.  Irving,  Knicherhocker 
History  of  New  Yorh.) 

o. 


"  Di'eadmg  e'en  fools,  by  flatterera  besieged. 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged," 
and  aa  Eai'l  Eussell  has  never  ceased  to  say,  is  in  like  manner  still 
used  by  many  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  especially  in  the 
Bouiih,  where  quiet  rnral  life  and  gieater  seclusion  seem  to  have 
secilred  an  asylum  to  old  wordh  and  old  sounds,  that  have  long 
since  disappeared  everjwheie  ehe     The  phrase,  oUiged  to  be,  as 
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applied  to  things,  is  however,  of  modern  date  and  unpsirdonahly 
faulty.  "  When  he  heai-d  of  Antlion's  ruin  and  our  douhts  about 
it,  he  only  said  he  laiew  it  was  obliged  to  be  so,  since  no  man  ever 
went  on  at  a  gi-eater  rate  than  Anthon  had  done."  {The Southern 
Bride,  p.  371.)  The  Worth  has,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  term 
obligement,  which  is  still  heard  occasionally  in  Ifew  England. 

Of,  sM  inserted  between  verbs  and  their  direct  object,  is  very 
frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  ai-ose  originally,  no  doubt, 
from  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  verb  as  a  noun.  "  The  feel- 
ing of  it  is  qnite  soft."  "  He  expe^its  to  be  well  paid  for  the  letting 
of  it." 

Offal,  in  the  English  sense  nothing  but  absolntely  worthless 
refuse,  resumes  in  Ameriea,  constantly  and  legitimately,  its  ancient 
meaning,  of  those  parts  of  a  butchered  animal  which  are  small  in 
size,  and  not  worth  salting.  Thus,  in  pork-packing,  the  liver  and 
the  hghts,  the  head,  etc,  are  called  offal  In  New  Jersey  the 
word  is  quitfe  frequently  pronounced  off-fall,  and  a  plural  off-falls  is 
used,  which  may  possibly  point  out  the  true  origin  of  the  word. 

Old  Country,  generally  need  with  reference  to  England,  not 
unirequently  finds  a  wider  application  to  all  Enrope,  and  natural- 
ized citizens  are  thus  represented  as  having  returned  to  the  Old 
Counfy-y,  whenever  they  visit  their  native  land.  "  When  the  tan- 
dem, was  brought  to  the  Mayor's  office,  an  ordinance  was  read  from 
an  OW-C'oira/*-!/-looking,  yellow  book,  made  when  .New  York  was 
not  New  York  City."    (New  York  Tribune,  Eebmary  15, 1871.) 

Old  Driver  and  Old  Splitfoot  are  probably  also  reminiscences 
of  those  early  days,  and  continue  to  be  eourteons  substitutes  for 
the  name  of  the  Evil  One. 

"  An'  make  0&  SpUtfoot  winch  an'  aqiilrm  for  aJl  he's  used  to  singeing." 
(J.  R.  Lowell,    Biglov)  Papers,  II.,  p.  33.) 

Omnibus  retains  in  America  very  generally  its  full  form,  the 
Enghsh  'bus  being  but  rarely  heard. 

On  seems  to  be  a  favorite  preposition  with  Americans;  at  least 
it  is  constantly  fonnd  where  other  prepositions  would  seem  to  be 
more  correct  and  appropriate.  F.  Gr.  Halleck  already  condemned 
this  abuse,  a  result  of  the  prevailing  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
words,  and  quoted  the  phrases :  "  Going  to  Enrope  on  a  steam- 
boat; writing  a  letter  on  Chambers-street,  and  delivering  it  on 
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Fifth  arenue;  being  mentioned  on  the  Times  newspaper;  and 
actually  speaMng  of:  Our  Father  which  art  on  heaven."  Per- 
sons are  constantly  heard  to  speak  of  friends  whom  they  saw  on 
the  street,  and  having  come  on  the  ears,-  while  in  the  South 
members  are  elected  to  eit  on  the  Legislature.  Hence  the  common 
phi-ase  of  being  on  time,  instead  of  in  time ;  "  The  engine-driver  had 
been  running  extra  risks,  in  oi-der,  as  the  Americans  phrase  it,  to 
make  Ums,  so  as  to  be  on  time."  (W.  F-  Eae,  Westward  iy  Rail.) 
The  Nqw  England  phrase:  "I  hearn  him  tell  on  it,"  instead  of 
concerning  it,  has  its  precedent  in  the  Hallamshire  Glossary ;  but 
"She  never  thought  on  it"  (E.  S.  Phelps,  A  Woman's  PiiJpit), 
can  hardly  be  excused.  To  be  on  it,  is  a  recent  slang  term,  mean- 
ing to  bo  ready  for  a  light. 

"  At  that  lie  pranced  around  as  if  a  bee  were  in  hm  bonnet, 
And,  with  hostile  demons ti'atio us,  iuquired  if  J«)a«  on  it." 

{ Wofds  cmd  their  Uses,  Galveston  Neioa,  May  4,  1871.) 

Once,  at,  is  used  in  the  United  States,  Ifoi-th  and  South,  instead 
of  the  English  immediately.  "  I  will  send  it  back  at  once."  "Un- 
fortunately, it  is  rarely  heard  pronounced  correctly,  even  educated 
persons  having  a  tendency  to  raise  it  to  a  superlative,  and  pro- 
nounce it  onst  Hence  its  peculiar  spelling,  resembling  Bnghsh 
provincialisms.  "  Warn  ye  ivunst,  warn  ye  twyst,  warn  ye  tlu-ee 
times."  {3.G.'S&^,OharcoalShetc7iea.)  The  Chester  Plays  already 
have  al  onst,  and  J.  E.  Jjowell  quotes  it  with  this  commentary : 
"I  am  now  inclined  to  consider  it  no  corruption  at  all,  bnt  only 
an  erratic  and  obsolete  superlative,  at  onesf."  This  is  proved  by 
the  twyst,  quoted  above,  and  the  development  of  among  into 
amongst,  amid  into  amidst,  and  between  into  betwixt. 

Onhitch,  to,  is  a  quaint  rural  substitute  for  to  fire,  mneh  used 
in  the  New  England  States.  It  refers  to  the  act  of  pulling  the 
trigger. 

"  So  he  onAiVflSai— Jerusalem !  the  middle  of  nest  year 
"Was  right  next  door  compared  to  wJiei'c  he  kicked  the  crittor  to." 
(J.  B.  Lowell.    Biglow  Papers,  II.,  p.  Sa) 

Onio,  in  England  condemned  as  obsolete  and  incorrect,  is  much 
affected  by  certain  writers  of  the  class  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  A  reverend 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  a  learned  essay  on  Christian  Baptism, 
says :  "  Pouring  water  onto  the  fists  is  the  proper  translation  of  ^ 
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a  phrase  in  the   Grook  usually  translated.  Pouring  water  upon 
the  hands."     (Christian  Observer,  Jmie,  1849.) 

Osculate,  to,  as  a  substitute  for  to  ties,  an  utterly  nuwaiTant- 
able  vulgarism. 

Ouch,  an  interiection  quoted  In  ancient  glossaries,  still  survives 
in  the  Middle  and  some  of  the  Southern  States,  as  a  cry  uttered 
by  persons  who  are  suddenly  hurt.  "  Ouch — my  eye.  How  it 
hurts!    Don't  hit  rae  again."     (J.  0.  Neal,  CItarcoal  Sketches.) 

Outer//  is  occasionally  used  in  remote  districts,  instead  of  a 
similar  old  tenn,  at  public  cry,  meaning  at  auction.  "Tuesday, 
May  Ist,  will  be  sold  at  public  outcry."  The  word  is  old  Saxon, 
and  found  in  almost  all  the  North  Country  glossaries. 

Outen,  a  vulgarism  known  to  America  as  well  as  to  England. 
"  Oh,  Simon !  My  sou  Simon !  To  be  overcome  this  way.  A  Suggs 
to  be  humbugged !  His  own  Jack  to  be  taken  outen  bia  band  and 
turned  on  him.  Oh,  that  I  should  have  lived  to  aeo  thu  day  I" 
(Simon  Suggs.) 

Outside  is,  in  conversation  and  in  journalism,  very  often  used 
for  beside,  or  except  "  Outside  of  the  Secretary  of  Wai-,  no  one 
knew  anything  of  the  ti-aneaction."  (Philadelphia  Ledger,  De- 
cember, 1870.) 

Overly,  a  redundant  term,  meaning  escessively.  "He  is  awful 
conceited,  and  not  overly  polite."  (Lippincott's  Magazine,  March, 
1871,  p.  384.) 

P. 

Paddy,  the  East  Indian  word,  is  in  the  Soutli  also  used  to  des- 
ignate unhusked  rice. 

Paint,  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  is  used  for  a  spotted  horse, 
or  wild  animai.  "He  said  it  was  a  paint,  but  we  found  no  spots 
on  the  animal,*'  (Cf-  W.  Kendall.  Santa  F&  Expedition.) 

Pair,  as  applied  to  stairs,  in  the  sense  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  is 
not  peculiar  to  America.  The  expression  is  found  in  Hakliiyt, 
and  still  in  use  in  Yorkshire. 

Palatial,  a  favorite  tenn  with  grandiloquent  speakers  and 
journalists,  who  love  to  dwell  on  "palatial  i-esidences,"  and  even 
"  stores  oi palatial  proportions." 

Pandowdy,  a  dish  consisting  of  stewed  apples,  into  which  the 
crust  covering  them  has  been  stirred,  and  "  bearing,"  it  has  been 
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said,  "  to  apple-pie  the  relation  of  fclig  yulgar  to  the  well-bred," 
is,  ho  doubt,  the  descendant  of  Halliwell's  pandoudie.  The  word, 
like  the  dish,  is  known  only  in  New  England. 

Pants  have  almost  entirely  superseded  pantaloons  m  American 
conversation,  as  the  latter  have  taken  {Jie  place  of  the  English 
"trousers."  The  word  is  still  objected  to  by  critics.  "Certainly 
it  is  an  astonishment  to  find  the  tailor's  English,  rolling  up  his 
pants,  p.  401 — in  an  imposing  octavo  volume  by  a  University  pro- 
fessor." (Criticism  on  Hai-tt'a  5mzi7,  New  York  Tribune,  Oaiohei 
11,  1870.)  Thus  it  is,  that  the  historic  associations  connected 
with  our  words  are  gradually  fading  out  of  sight.  How  long  shall 
we  be  able  to  recognize  in  the  poor  remnant  the  peculiar  garb  of 
the  ancient  pantaloon,  who  wore  breeches  and  stockings  of  the 
same  stuff,  and  joined  together  as  one  garment,  when  he  became 
in  Italian  comedy  the  representative  of  the  "  Magnificent  Vene- 
tian," after  having  been  for  centnries  the  patron-saint  of  Venice, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Pantaleone  ?  What  a  gulf  between  the 
haughty  Tcocvta  Xtmv  and  iih^  pants  of  our  dayl 

PanH^-Bbears,  iu  the  tailoi''E  language,  are  so  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  cutting- shears,  which  were  formerly  used  for  "cut- 
ting out "  gai-ments.  A  literary  tailoi' — not  unknown  to  the 
scientific  world  aa  a  good  entomologist — tells  us  that  tlie  term 
"  Panng-sliears  originated  in  the  fact  that,  forty  years  ago,  nearly 
everything  that  would  bear  it  at  all  was  made  'raw-edged,'  and 
required  the  edges  to  be  pared,  as  the  finishing  touch  to  the  gar- 
ment." (S.  S.  Eathvon,  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  April  34, 1871.) 

Parlor  is  in  America  uniformly  used  for  the  English  "draw- 
ing-room." 

Parquet,  the  term  which  in  Paris  and  on  the  Continent  is  called 
Vi]&  partm-re,  in  Italian  ^fe/m,  and  in  Spanish  ^aijo,  is  probably  in 
the  United  States  alone  used  for  that  part  of  the  theatre  which 
was  formerly  known  as  the  "  pit."  The  term  comes,  of  course,  from 
the  French  parquet,  an  inlaid  floor,  and  has  thus  been  applied  to 
the  "floor"  of  the  theatre.  It  is  stated  that  the  word  "^ar§wei 
was  first  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
the  city  of  New  York," 

Partake,  to,  is  a  verb  much  abused  by  journalists,  who  are  not 
content  to  limit  it  to  its  legitimate  sense  of  sharing  with  othei's, 
hut  use  it  vaguely  for  eating  or  enjoying.  "  The  man  who  was 
to  be  hanged  about  noon,  partook  of  his  solitary  meal ! " 
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Pavement  deuote*  in  the  United  States  more  frequently  tbe 
Bidewalk  than  the  payed  street  This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in 
the  conntless  new  towns  springing  up  eTery  year  in  all  the  new 
States,  the  sidewalks  are  generally  first  made,  long  before  the  roads 
are  macadamised  or  the  streets  paved,  and  hence  they  are  first 
spoken  of  as  ih^  pavement. 

Peke,  to,  or  \apmk,  is  the  old  English  -word,  used  by  many  of 
the  poets  for  to  see.  "  He's  going  ahoiit  all  day  peahing  into  every 
hole,  and  never  doing  anything  worth  speaking  of."  {W.  G.  Simms, 
S&efclies.)  Shakespeare's  nse  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  looking 
ill,  has  probably  led  to  ths  emjploymeat  oi peaied  ot peakish  tor 
the  same  purpose.  The  origin  of  the  term  must  be  soiight  inpeai;, 
and  growing  into  a  peak  or  peaks  suggests  naturally  the  idea  of 
growing  thin  from  illness.  Peckish,  on  the  contrary,  derived  from 
the  Gypsy  word  iieclr  (meat),  and  quoted  by  (?rose  and  all  cant  dic- 
tionai'ies  as  meaning  hungry,  is  the  old  English  word  surviving 
in  America;  we  have  both  the  adjective,  "I  feel  rather  j:»ecMsA 
this  morning"  (Slauff  Dictionary,  p.  173),  and  the  noun,  "  keep 
yoar  pecher  up  "  (Adventures  of  Verdant  Green),  in  the  same 
sense. 

Peert—trequeatlj  written  peart,  and  ia  all  probability  a  coiTup- 
tion  of  pert — is  common  in  aU  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  one  of 
the  good  old  words,  used  once  upon  a  time  by  English  writers, 
but  now  obsolete  in  England,  while  surviving  vigorously  in 
■  America.  «  You  shall  know  them  by  their  very  gate ;  they  walk 
eapearily  about."  (Burroughs,  On  Hosea,  p.  115  :  1652.)  "Fust 
rate,  never  Mtpearter  in  my  life.  Tell  ye  what,  that  was  a  bust- 
ing medicine."  {Idppincotfs  Magazine,  March,  1871,  p.  346.) 
"  He  obseiwed  that  the  master  was  looking  peartish,  and  hoped  he 
had  gotten  over  tlie  nem-algia  and  the  rheumatism ;  he  himself 
had  been  troubled  with  a  dumb  ager  since  last  conference,  but  he 
had  learnt  to  rasUe  (wrestle)  and  pray."  (F.  B.  Harte,  Luck  of 
Roaring  Gamp,  p.  166.)  Perk,  prononnceA  peerk,  is  probably  but 
anothCT  corruption  of  the  same  root. 

Periodicals,  in  the  plural,  is  a  frequent  but  unwarranted  use 

of  the  term,   since  the  latter  is  an  adjective  and  not  a  noun. 

Thus  here,  also,  the  language  loses  in  correctness  what  it  may 

gain  in  brevity. 

Permanent  boarders,  as  persons  are  called  who  live  for  any 
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■length  of  time  in  a  boarding-house  or  hotel,  ai-e  opposed  to 
transient  gnesta,  travellers  who  spend  only  a  night  or  a  few  days 
there,  and  both  teims  are  thus  used  exclusively  in  America.  The 
same  applies  to 

Permit,  when  it  is  used  instead  of  leave  to  eiifceij  or  ticket  of 
admission  to  any  place  of  public  amusement. 

Peruse,,  to,  a  term  mnch  affected  by  unrefined  persons,  wlio 
invariably  prefer  a  strange  bnt  high-sonnding  word  to  the  more 
familiar  expression.  Hetce  ihey  peruse  a  book,  where  others  mod- 
estly "  read"  it,  and  do  not  "  scan  "  huipertise  a  stranger's  features. 
Still,  there  is  good  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word  also,  since 
English  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  employ  it  contin- 
ually in  this  manner.  "  Monsienr  Soubise  haying  perused  the 
fleet,  returned  to  the  King  and  told  him  that  nothing  was  ready." 
(MS.  in  Harleian  Collection  in  British  Museum,  written  before 
1650.)  "My  children,  have  you  so  perused  each  other's  coun- 
tenances that  when  you  meet  you  may  recognize  each  other? 
said  Magdalen  Graeme  to  Catharine  Seafcou  and  Roland  Graeme." 
{Sir  W.  Scott.)  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  Virginia  overseer 
sent  to  examine  some  wood  which  his  master  wished  to  buy,  re- 
turned, saying  he  had  "perused  the  wood  carefully."  (Hugh 
Blair  Grigsby,  1870.) 

Peshy  and  peshil^  are  iutensative  expressions,  implying  annoy- 
ance, and  probably  corruptions  of  "pestilent."  {Slang  Dictionary, 
p.  199.)  "Bill  was  up  in  his  room  playing  Seven-Up,  or  Four-in- 
Hand,  or  some  of  those  pesky  games."  ( Wild  Bill. ) 

Petroleum  takes  m  America  the  place  of  "  rook-oil "  in  Canada 
and  England  but  when  used  for  domestic  purposes,  appeai-s 
almost  nniversally  as    kerosene 

Pktl  logy  IS  often  heird  with  i  broad  i,  as  in  psyche,  and  yet 
no  one  says  physic  witli  a  \tagyj  so  unsettled  is  as  yet  the 
pionunciation  of  foreign  woida  among  the  massea 

Picra,  an  electuary  in  England,  is  in  America  the  officinal  pow- 
der of  aloes  with  canella,  a  cathartic,  and  often  need  to  denote 
anything  mean  and  objectionable.  "  Fips  was  tangled  with  some 
old  debts,  as  poor  as  picra,  as  they  say  in  the  country,  and  totally 
without  hitch  or  hold  upon  any  actual  capital,  influence,  or  means 
of  any  kind,"     {Putnam's  Magazine,  August,  1868.) 

Pie  takes  here  entirely  the  pLace  of  fclie  English  "  tiirt,"  in  dishes 
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BOfc  raacEe  of  meat,  and  is,  espocially  in  New  England,  so  great  a 
favorite,  that  it  appears  almost  on  "every  table  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper  alike. 

Piece,  in  the  sense  of  a  while,  a  small  distance,  is  provincial  in 
the  north  of  England,  and,  with  os,  in  Pennsylvania.  "  Gk»  a  piece 
with  me,"  and,  "Won't  yon  go  along  &  piece  fai'ther?"  are  com- 
mon expressions.  The  verb  io  piece  means,  in  the  same  district, 
to  take  an  irregular  snack  between  meals.  A  child,  not  showing 
any  appetite  at  dinner,  is  said  to  "  have  been  a-piecing  on  it  all  the 
morning."    {S.  S.  Haldeman.) 

Pierce,  to,  is  very  often,  and  the  jn-oper  name  Pierce  always, 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  Perse.  This,  howeve.r,  is  not 
incorrect ;  at  least  it  was  the  orthodox  sound  of  the  word  in  the 
days  of  Spenser,  who  rhymes  thus: 

"  Hc!  red  and  measiir'd  many  a  sad  vei'se. 
That  hoiTOur  gave  the  virgin's  hart  to  perse. 
Hearing  him  tjiose  same  bloody  lines  relierse." 

{mty  QuMK,  Bk.  IIL,  Canto  XII. ,  v.  36.). 

Pike  is  quite  common  for  "  turnpike,"  following  the  example 
of  English  "van"  and  "bus,"  and  assumes,  not  unfrequently,  a 
figurative  meaning.  "Another  champion  walkist,  Weston,  the 
democratic  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  on  S.  radical  Pi&e." 
{Philadelphia  ^j'e,  March  17,  1871.) 

PiUow-SUp  and  piUoiv-bier  take  in  New  England  the  place  of 
the  English  pillow- ease. 

Pint,  instead  of  point,  and  even  disappint,  are  quite  common 
in  New  England  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
old  English  pronunciation  has  been  preserved. 

Pip,  to,  originally  the  same  as  to  peep,  denotes  the  first  chirping 
or  piping  of  young  chickens,  and  lience  is  nsed  to  denote  all  very 
8jnall  beginnings.  "I  suppose  radicalism  had  just  pipped." 
(Eev.  P.  Cartwright,  AutoMography,  p.  158.) 

Pitcher,  used,  for  jiig,  is  frequently  adduced  by  Englishmen  as 
a  test-word  by  which  Ameiictns  are  lecognized  abroad.  "This 
word  is  the  be=!t  test  if  mdeel  it  is  not  the  only  test,  of  the 
nationality  of  a  cultivated  man  of  Englihh  I  lood.  .  .  .  If  a  man 
asks  for  the  milk  ]  ^  b     nie  tl   f  h    i   ti  ti  h  bred ;  if  for  the 
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milk-piteMr,  be  equally  sure  that  he  ia  an  American."  (E.  G. 
White,  Words  and  their  Uses,  p.  84.) 

Plain,  instead  of  plainly,  clearly,  ia  very  mneh  used  by  Ameri- 
cana.   "These  fellows  are  not  smart;  they  eiinnot  ioXkplain." 

Planhroad,  a  roadway  formed  of  sawed  deals  or  boards  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  laid  even  and  close,  crosswise,  with  much 
yield  in  them,  is  a  common  contrivance  in  regions  where  timber 
ia  abnndanfc,  and  roads  have  to  be  made  promptly  and  cheaply. 
They  require,  however,  constant  repair,  and  ai'e  very  injurious  to 
hoi'sea,  whose  knees  they  "  knock  up"  in  a  very  short  time. 

Play-actor,  a  pleonasm  used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
by  persons  ovei'-ansious  to  distinguish  the  common  agent  iu  any 
gi-eat  event  from  the  actor  on  the  stage.  "  Mrs.  Cora  Ritchie  is 
the  first  author  who  has  led  us  behind  the  scenes,  and  allowed  us 
to  judge  of  the  true  life  of  the  play-actor,  whom  most  of  us  only 
know  as  he  appears  on  the  stage."  (Literary  World,  March  87, 
1868.) 

Pled,  instead  of  pleaded,  is  stated  by  English  authority  to  be 
"sometimes  used  in  Scotland,  but  never  by  good  writers,  who 
remember  that  verba  derived  fram  Latin  or  any  foreign  language 
cannot  have  the  sti'ong  inflection  of  Saxon  verbs."  (Blackwood, 
October,  1867.)  The  principle  is  true,  no  doubt,  but  language 
acta  frequently  upon  analogy  and  not  upon  principle.  Hence 
pled,  used  much  in  the  United  States,  and  laughed  at  by  domes- 
tic and  foi-eign  critics,  has,  nevertheless,  good  authority  to  adduce 
in  its  behalf.  If  we  turn  to  Lord  Brougham's  dedication  of  the 
Edinburgtt  Oyelopedia,  edited  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  in  1830,  we  find 
in  the  last  paragraph  but  one :  "  The  inalienable  right  of 
humanity  has  been  pled,"  and  the  same  form  is  used  by  the 
fastidious  W.  S.  Landor,  aa  it  was  by  Spenser  in  hia  Faery  Queen, 

"  Many  grave  persons  tliat  against  hor  pled." 

"  What  would  be  said  by  his  old  friends  in  Virginia,  when  it 
reached  their  ears,  that  he  had  plead  want  of  notice  to  get  cleai- 
of  a  debt,  when  everybody  knew  it  was  the  same  thing  as  if  he 
had  got  notice  ?"  (Flush  Times  of  Alabama,  p.  317.) 

Plow,  the  form  under  which  plough  constantly  appears  in 
American  school-books  even,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  English 
critics,  ia  yet  by  no  means  an  innovation,  since  it  is  rhymed  with 
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"  inow"  by  Chaucer  and  all  the  writers  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Eobert  of  Gloucester,  Wiclife,  and  all  the  earlier  wi-itera 
wrote  plow  more  frequently  than  any  other  form,  and  Chaucer 
rhymes  it  thus : 


Taken  upon  me  more  tlian  yium." 

(Miner's  Prologue,  y,  3S18.) 

Pluch,  for  courage,  did  not  make  its  way  into  American  speech 
at  least  till  Tom  Brown's  School-Days  made  the  term  familiar 
here.  The  American  people  seem  to  have  been  reluctant  to  accept 
so  Tile  a  word,  denoting  the  most  worthless  part  of  an  animil's 
entrails,  as  the  representative  of  what  their  fathers  had  called 
eonrage  or  heartiness,  from  the  cor,  the  heart  of  man. 

Plug  is  used  in  the  United  States  for  two  purposes  unknown  in 
England.  Dentists  thas  denote  the  foil  or  other  matter  with 
which  they  fill  up  hollow  teeth,  and  lovers  of  tobacco  call  thug 
a  flat-pressed  calce  of  chewing-tobacco. 

Plum,  in  the  New  England  States,  serves  as  a  genetic  name 
for  all  berries,  and  thus  is  xised  for  the  brilliant  berries  of  the 
Diacmtta  iorealis,  an  elegant  forest-plant  bearing  a  few  acid  blue- 
berries, the  partridger-berries,  the  mountain -cranberries,  and  some 
other  species. 

Plunder,  the  word  which  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  in  Eng- 
land by  S.  Coleridge's  gi'eat  outburst  of  wrath  against  it,  has 
since  been  proved  to  have  been  used  by  English  writers  precisely 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  Americans  employ  it.  Mr.  Coleridge 
said  r  "  An  American,  by  his  boasting  of  the  superiority  of  Amer- 
icans generally,  but  especially  in  their  language,  provoked  me  to 
tell  him,  tha^  on  that  bead,  the  least  said  the  better,  as  the 
Americans  present  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  people  without 
a  language ;  that  they  had  mistaken  the  Buglisli  word  for  bag- 
gage (wbicb  is  called  plunder  in  Amei'ica),  and  had  stolen  it." 
{Recollections  and  Conversations.)  The  elder  D'Israeli,  on  the 
contrary,  says,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  that  plunder,  in 
the  sense  of  "baggage,"  is  an  old  word,  long  known  and  used  in 
England,  and  Fuller  states  that  it  was  introduced  at  the  same  time 
with  the  term  Malignants.    The  fact  is,  that  the  term  is  a  Dutch 
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or  Flemish  word,  meaning,  as  Mr.  Doiice  quotes,  property  of  any 
Itiiid,  and  connected  with  the  German  "  Plunder."  The  English 
troops  which  fought  nnder  the  banner  of  the  great  Swedish  king, 
Gustavns  Adolphus,  brought  this  word  home  with  them,  as  tliey 
brougiit  "  lifeguard"  and  "  gauntlet,"  and  from  that  time  it  has 
been  in  constant  nse  in  England.  "  We  had  heard  the  steamboat- 
gan  the  night  before,  or  something  like  it,  and  that,  you  know,  is 
Sie  signal  to  tell  as  when  to  look  after  onr  plmider."  (W.  G-. 
Simms,  The  Last  Wager.)  "  It  is  yery  rare  here  to  see  gentlemen- 
travellers  carry  ^^ii  plunder,  except  in  a  small  portmanteau  fixed 
to  the  saddle,  as  it  is  not  cnstomai-y  to  dress  fine  at  the  springs  or 
elsewhere."     {Letters  frmn  the  South,  L,  p.  39.) 

Poie,  the  oldest  form  of  the  French  -woi-di poche,  is  still  used  by 
the  side  of  the  modern  "  pocket."  "  To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,"  ia 
often  heard  in  England  and  in  the  Xlnited  States,  and  shows  how 
old,  obsolete  woi'ds  survive  in  proverb'ial  sentences.  "  Put  the 
feathers  in  a  po&e,"  is  a  familial-  phrase  to  Southerners.  That 
poke  should  be  used  in  the  New  England  States  for  ad  ingenious 
instrument  of  torture,  pat  upon  animals  to  keep  them  from  jump- 
ing fences,  is  natural  enough,  as  the  long  pole  pointing  forward 
suggests  the  meaningof  theverh,to^ofe,but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear, 
why  a  stupid  person,  a  bore,  should  also  be  called  a.poke,  unless  it 
be  on  the  plea  that  "n  slaw  poke"  annoys  us  continually,  as  if  we 
were  poked  at  by  a  thorn  in  the  side.  It  is  from  the  latter  mean- 
ing of  the  word  that  Americans  have  derived  the  peculiar  phrase 
of  "  poking  t\m,"  either  for  one's  own  delectation  or  at  another 
person's  expense.  "Don't  yon  be  poWra^/wK  at  me  now,  Judge; 
this  is  too  serious  a  matter."  (J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches,  III., 
p.  34)  "  It  was  often  said  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  liked  nothing 
so  much  as  to  poke  fun  at  his  advisers  in  the  Cabinet,  but  those 
who  coiild  appreciate  him  knew  very  well,  what  a  depth  of  wisdom 
and  earnest  will  lay  under  the  slight  drapery  of  jest."  {lAft  of  A. 
Lincoln,  p.  137.)  A  jioAe-bonnet,  also,  ia  famOiar  to  American 
eyes,  worn  generally  by  Quakers  and  Methodists,  and  so  called  bo- 
canse  its  long,  straight  sides  joo^fce,  as  it  were,  into  everybody's  face- 

Poker,  the  old  Danish  name  for  the  devil  (pokker),  retains  its 
nse  in  America,  though  it  is  here  employed  in  the  sense  of  a  hob- 
goblin or  any  frightful  object;  hence  also  pokensh,  a  familiar 
word  applied  to  what  is  likely  to  excite  fear. 
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PolUwig,  .the  name  of  a  tadpole,  as  used  by  Forby,  and  fre- 
quently quoted,  appears  in  America  veiy  generally  as  poUpioog, 
removing  it  thus  farther  from  the  presumed  original,  periwig,  of 
■which  I'orby  thought  it  was  a  corruption.  It  seems,  however,  to 
be  merely  a  word  imitatiye  of  the  wriggling  motions  of  the 
tadpole. 

PoU,  a  blow,  and  poUer,  are  still  quite  often  heard  in  the  South, 
and  lead  us  hack  to  the  days  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  brought  the  words  from  their  distant  home,  and  be- 
queathed them  to  their  descendants.  In  England  both  words  are 
obsolete.  "He  gave  the  stallion  a  tremendous  poU  qm  the  liead, 
and  thus  forced  him  to  let  go  his  hold."  (Pennsylvania  paper, 
1867.)     George  Coleman  already  used^o^to-  in  his  day: 

"  Oil,  wtaclt !  Cnpid's  a  mannikin, 
Smack  on  my  heart  lie  Lit  me  a  polUr^ 

(The  JMiew,  Act  II.,  Scene  1.) 

Pond,  a  sheet  of  water  in  the  interior,  smaller  than  a  lake,  but 
frequently  of  considerable  size,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Eng- 
lish "  mere,"  which  is  almost ,  unknown  in  the  tTnited  States, 
"  Here  and  there  was  a  little  \akB—&pond — undei-  the  shadow  of 
the  woods,  yielding  water-lilies  in  summer  and  ice  for  exportation 
in  winter."  {Tfie  Country  near  Salem,  Massachusetts.)  The  Eng- 
lish use  pond  onlj  for  a  sheet  of  water  confined  by  artificial  banks. 

Poor,  in  the  sense  of  lean,  occurs  already  in  Middieton's  Plays, 
and  remainsto  this  day  a  favorite  term  in  the  Soirth,  wheve  poorly 
also  continues  to  he  used  in  its  early  meaning  of  indifferently. 
"  How  is  your  father,  to-day  ?  Thank  you,  but  poorly  ;  he  had  a 
bad  night." 

Popular  has,  in  the  New  England  States,  the  curious  moaning 
of  conceited,  and  J.  R.  Lowell  quotes,  therefore,  the  Yankee 
phrase :  "  Popular  as  a  hen  with  one  chicken." 

Poiwalloper,  a  man,  in  England,  who  occupies  a  house,  no  mat- 
ter how  small,  and  boils  a  pot  in  it,  thus  qualifying  himself  for 
voting,  is  in  the  United  States,  where  voting  depends  on  no  such 
trifling  qualifications  as  property  or  intelligence,  a  scullion  or  a 
slovenly  person.  The  figure  is  apparently  taken  from  the  manner 
in  which  such  an  unfortunate  being  would  be  apt  to  knock  the 
kitchen-pots  about.    Tlie  English  term  has  its  origin  in  mcU, 
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from  A.  S.  wealau  (G-erman  wallen)  and  up,  in  the  sense  of  making 
water,  etc.,  "boil  np,"  as  appears  in  the  old  English  proverb, 
qnoted  by  Grose :  "  To  scold  like  a  wych  waller;^  that  is,  hke  a 
salt-boiler.  The  American  meaning  is  connected  with  the  nse  of 
wallop  in  the  sense  of  beating,  striking.  In  Pennsylrania,  pot- 
wresthr  is  occasionally  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Pomids  are  in  America  exclusively  used  in  estimating  the 
weight  of  a  person,  etc.,  instead  of  the  English  "  stone,"  which  is 
unknown  here.    "  He  weighs  at  least  two  hundred  pounds" 

Poiver  WitL  powerful,  once  peculiar  to  Irish  phrases,  have  now 
become  not  only  English,  but  American  also.  "  If  you  will  follow 
my  advice,  it  will  do  you  a  power  of  good,  and  you  may  be  sure 
you  will  never  repent  it."  {Life  of  J.  J.  Astor,  p.  59.)  Powerful, 
however,  for  "  powerfully,"  is  probably  an  American  abuse  of  the 
■word.  "I  hated  jjower/wi  bad  to  part  with  him."  (W.  G-.  Simms, 
The  Lost  Wager.) 

Preach,  as  a  noun,  belongs  to  the  same  categoiy ;  the  extreme 
desire  to  express  much  by  the  least  possible  exertion  has  led  to 
this  shortening  of  the  proper  word— preaching.  "  He  told  us,  if 
we  wanted  to  hear  a  regular  preach,  to  stand  fast."  (J.  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Swallow  Barn.) 

Predicate,  to,  in  the  sense  of  badug  an  argument  on  certain 
facts,  is  very  common  in  conversation,  and  perhaps  even  more  so 
in  fine  writing.  "  Ton  predicate  an  editorial  on  a  wrong  report 
of  my  speech  in  Brooklyn."  {Letter  of  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
New  York  Tribune,  I'ehrnary  1, 1871.)  "I  do  not  see  how  the 
member  from  Illinois  can  predicate  any  such  conclusion  on  what 
I  have  said."  (Speech  of  B.  F.  Butler,  reported  April  24, 18?1.) 
This  is  one  of  the  words  put  under  the  ban  in  W.  C.  Bryant's 
Codex  Bxpurgatorius. 

Present  is,  in  the  United  States,  placed  on  the  back  of  letters 
addressed  frO.  persons  living  in  the  same  place  with  the  writer. 
"Toucan  direct  your  letters  'at  home/  but  'present'  is  the  uni- 
versally adopted  tei-m  for  the.  purpose  in  this  country."  {Harper's 
Bazar,  April,  1871.) 

Preserves,  instead  of  the  English  term,  sweets,  for  fruits  pre- 
served in  sugar,  is  one  of  the  woi-ds  that  strike  foreigners  most 
forcibly  when  they  first  enter  American  households.     "Here,  too. 
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is  honey  ireah  taken  from  the  gum,  and  here  are  various  kinds  of 
preserves."    (P.  H.  G-osse,  Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  47.) 

ProgreS8,h},  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  is  nothing  but 
an  old  form,  Mien  into  disuse  in  the  mother-country,  and  retained 
in  America.  It  was  always  thus  iised  in  Devonshire,  from  which 
county  came  a  great  nnmber  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  colouiesj 
and  hence  Mr.  Qifford,  in  his  edition  of  Ford,  acknowledges  it  "  as 
one  of  the  words  lost  to  England,  but  which,  having  crossed  the 
Athintie,  have  been  retained  by  the  English  race  in  America." 
The  word  was  at  one  time  represented  in  England  as  a  daring 
Americanism ;  hence  J.  B.  Lowell,  after  having  quoted  Ben  Jonaon 
in  the  Alchemist,  saying, 

"Progress  so  from  extreme  unto  extreme," 

adds  facetiously :  "  Surely  we  may  sleep  in  peace  now,  and  our 
English  couaina  will  forgive  na,  since  we  have  cleared  ourselves 
fi-om  any  snapicion  of  being  original  in  the  matter." 

Proper  KO.^  properly,  in  ih.e  sense  of'very"  or  "very  much,"  are 
collociuial  in  England  as  well  as  iu  America,  although  nothing  can 
be  said  in  excuse  for  the  tautology.  Proper  meajit  fonnerly 
handsome,  nice,  and  hence  perhaps  the  ^miliar  use  of  the  word. 
"  That  sugar  is  proper  good,  but  it  might  be  whiter."  "  I  tell  yon 
it  smarts  properly,  when  you  ain't  used  to  it."  {Pichings  from 
the  Piea^une,  p.  119.) 

ProT!,  meaning  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  on  the  day 
of  election,  and  proxy,  the  day  itself,  are  provincialisms  confined 
to  the  two  States  of  Oonnectient  and  Ehode  Island.  For  some 
time,  however,  they  have  foiled  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
newspapers,  and  ai«,  probably,  becoming  obsolete. 

Proven,  instead  of  proved,  originally  a  Scotticism,  is  used  by 
the  best  American  writers.  "  The  trials  of  the  witches  awaken, 
hy  turns,  pity,  indignation,  disgust,  and  dread— dread  at  the 
thought  of  what  the  human  mind  can  be  brought  to  believe  not 
only  probable,  but  proven."  (J.  R.  Lowell,  Among  my  Boohs,  p. 
136.) 

Puh  Func.,  for  Public  Functionaiy,  has  long  been  a  favorite 
term  in  political  slang,  "  The  radical  manipulators  have  acted  in 
good  faith,  but  resident  stevedores  and  professional  office-holders. 
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pub.  funcs.,  and  political  changelings,  liaYe  lost  their  reward." 
(Tallahassee  Floridian,  March  21, 1871.) 

Pucker,  in  the  sense  of,  a  state  of  apprehension,  of  anxiety,  is 
familiarly  nsed  here  as  in  England.  "  I  was  in  Such  ^fUcUr,  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  for  here  were  the  gnests,  and  nothing 
had  been  prepared."     (W.  Irving,  Sketch  Book) 

Pumpkin  must  have  been  a  favorite  dish  with  Americans,  for 
the  first  recorded  verse  written  in  this  coniitry,  bearing  the  iate 
1630,  a  doggerel  list  of  "  New  England  Annoyances,"  has  already 
the  following  allusions  to  this  preference: 

"  If  fresli  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  our  diali. 
We  iiave  carrots  and  pum/pMns  and  turnips  mid  flsii ; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at  noon. 
If  it  was  not  for  prntpUns  we  should  be  imdone." 

Still  worse  is  the  explanation  given  in  the  Classical  Dictionary  : 
"  Pomphin,  a  man  or  woman  of  Boston,  America,  from  the  num- 
ber of  pompkins  raised  and  eaten  by  the  people  of  that  country, 
FompUns-Uve,  for  Boston  and  its  dependencies."  The  old  word 
pompion  has  entirely  disappeared  here,  although  it  was  used  by 
the  first  settlers  of  Virginia:  "In  May  also,  amongst  their  corn, 
they  plant  pumpeons"  (Captain  John  Smith,  Virginia,  I.,  p.  137), 
thus  foreshadowing  a  custom  which  has  never  been  abandoned  to 
the  present  day.  The  HtiiUtes,  as  Bostonians  are  apt  to  be  called 
now,  from  the  fact  that  jealous  rivals  accnse  them  of  chei'ishing 
the  belief  that  Boston  is  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  are  said  to 
have  derived,  from  their  attachment  to  this  vegetable,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  it  is  universally  held  among  them,  the  phrase 
some  pumpkins,  expressive  of  high  appreciation.  "Franklin  was 
a  poor  printer-boy  and  Washington  a  land-surveyor,  yet  they 
growed  to  be  some pumphins."  {Sam  8lick.)  "Yonr  honor,  al- 
though it  is  I  who  say,  wlio  oughtn't  to  say  it,  but  I  swow,  my 
son  Fi'cd  is  a  fine  fellow;  yon  may  axe  every  rouster  on  the  levee, 
and  I'll  be  banged  if  they  don't  tell  yon  he  is  some  pumpkins  to 
hum."  {Pickings  from  the  Picayune,  p.  337.)  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, by  one  high  in  authority  among  New  Englanders,  that  this 
explanation  of  the  term  is  not  the  true  one,  although  the  latter 
cannot  well  be  stated,  because  it  wonld  offend  ears  polite.  (J.  H- 
Trnmbull.)   Pumpkin-shell  was  in  olden  times  a  term  designating 
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the  peculiai'  form  of  the  vegetable,  and  is  still  quite  frequently  so 
used  in  the  New  Bnglaiid  States.  " '  And  shall  not  the  yoiith's  hair 
be  cut  ?'  asked  Peter  Palfrey,  looking  with  abhorrence  at  the  love- 
lock and  long  glossy  curls  of  the  yaung  man.  '  Crop  it  forthwith, 
and  that  in  the  true  pumpMn-sheU  style,'  answered  the  Captain." 
(N.  Hawthorne,  The  May-Pole  of  Merry  Mount.)  By  assimilation 
the  word  is  frequently  corrupted  into  pungMn  or  pung¥n,  the 
common  Yankee  pronunciation,  thug  written  by  J.  E.  Lowell : 

"  Lazy  83  the  Ijream, 
Whose  only  business  is  to  head  up-stream, 
'^''e  call  'em  pantfn-aeetl" — 

(Mghw  Papers,  II.,  p.  38.} 

■while  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  South  even,  thoy  have  a  nursery- 
rhyme,  saying: 

"  Petei',  Peter,  Puakin-e&Ki;  ■ 
Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  iieep  her ; 
He  put  her  in  a  pKMjtei-shell, 
Anc!  then  he  liept  hei-  very  well." 

(8.  S.  Haldcman.) 

Punh,  a  species  of  fungus  or  rotten  wood,  easily  set  on  flre,  is 
rarely  heard  in  England,  but  quite  common  here.  "  Fire-making 
is  a  simple  process  with  mountaineers.  Their  bullet-pouchee 
always  contain  a  flint  and  steel,  and  sundry  pieces  of  punh  or 
tinder,  and  pulling  a  handful  of  dry  grass,  which  they  screw  into 
a  nest,  they  place  the  lighted  punb  in  this,  and  closing  the  grass 
over  it,  wave  it  in  the  aii-,  when  it  soon  ignites  and  readily  kindles, 
the  di-y  sticks  forming  the  foundation  of  the  fire."  {Life  in  the 
Far  West.) 

Punt,  in  England  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  for  a  variety  of 
poi-posea,  means  in  America,  especially  in  the  South,  a  small  boat 
made  of  a  hollow  tree, 

Purdiase,  ordinarily  need  only  to  denote  a  mechanical  hold  or 
advantage,  applied  in  raising  or  moving  heavy  bodies,  is  in  Amer- 
ica made  to  denote  any  good  hold.  Even  the  splitting  of  a  pump 
was,  in  the  Virginia  papers,  once  ascribed  to  the  "  sun's  having 
had  such  apurcliase  upon  it"  (1859.) 

Purgery  is  the  name  of  the  room  in  which  the  sugar-cane  juice 
is  placed  in  hogsheads,  and  allowed  to  drain  of  its  molasses. 
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Qualify,  to,  is  but  rarely  found  in  English  writers  in  the  sense 
of  to  qualify  one's  self,  by  takijig  an  oath,  furnishing  security,  or 
complying  with  other  oonditione  requii'ed  before  assuming  aa 
ofBce.  In  the  United  States  this  is  the  common  form.  Official 
announcements  of  nominations  made  by  the  President  run  thus : 
"  John  Doe,  Internal  Eevenno  Collector,  in  place  of  Richard  Eoe, 
having  failed  to  qualify."  "  On  yesterday  {sic)  Mr.  John  Smith 
assumed  his  new  duties,  having  duly  qualified  the  day  before,  and 
his  sureties  being  accepted."  (Washington  Chronicle,  March 
17,  :865.)  " 

Quarter-Dollar  is  in  Pennsylvania  the  common  appellation  of 
the  coin  elsewhere  called  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.     (S.  S.  Haldeman.) 

Quarters,  in  the  South,  used  to  be  the  name  of  the  buildings  on 
a  farm  inhabited  by  the  negroes,  "  "We  found  the  quarters  to  con- 
sist of  long  i-ows  of  stone-cabins,  each  holding  two  families,  with 
emaU  but  sufficient  gai-dens  attached  to  each  of  them."  {Letters 
from  the  South.) 

Quates  is  a  common  name  of  the  game  of  quoits  in  Pcnnsyl- 


Queer  or  quier,  in  oid  English  a  common  prefix,  meaning  bad 
or  wicked,  has  now  lost  entirely  its  former  signification,  and 
denotes  what  is  odd,  curious,  or  sti-ange.  It  is  a  very  populai-  word 
in  America,  and  generally  coupled  with  odd  terms,  e.  g.,  queer' 
stick,  queer  fish,  etc.  Thus  it  has  always  more  or  less  of  the 
comic  and  ludicrons  in  it,  while  it  never  serves  to  express— as  it 
does  in  English — the  sensation  of  sndden  illness  or  serious  injury. 
A  distinguished  English  practitioner,  having  been  invited  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  fill  a  chair  in  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  met  soon 
after  his  airival  a  conntrymanj  who  accosted  him,  inquiring  his 
name  and  profession,  and  then  added :  "  Look  here.  Doctor,  yon 
haven't  by  chance  any  salts  about  you?  I  feel  sorter  queer." 
The  word  had  its  origin  in  the  German  queer,  which  means 
ci'ooked,  and  thus  came  to  be  used  at  first  as  a  cant  word  for  a 
crooked  mind;  it  has,  however,  "become  respectable  since  1500." 
(Slanff  Dictionary.) 

Quiltinff'froiic,  also  called  quilting-hee,  a  meeting  of  ladies  for 
the  purpose  of  making  bed-quilts,  generally  from  a  charitable 
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motiye,  is  one  of  the  few  rural  amuBemeiits  still  found  in  New 
England,  bnfc  unfortunately  conflned  to  one  sez. 

Quit,  to,  in  the  sense  of  to  leave  off,  is  a  faToritc  American 
term,  though  not  nnkuown  to  Ben  Jonson  and  Henry  More,  who 
both  use  it  in  precisely  the  same  manner :  "  The  old  church  con- 
Bide^ed  actors,  stage-players,  choristers,  and  other  gamesters  and 
frequenters  of  the  theatre  worthy  of  excommunication,  unlena 
they  quit."  (Southern  Glmrchman,  January  5,  18'?1.)  In  the 
South  the  word  is  constantly  heard  as  an  oi'der :  "  Quit  that,  do 
yon  hear?"    "  Quit  teasing  me,  or  111  whip  you." 

Quitch-gmss  presents,  probably,  a  not  unfrequent  corrnption 
of  "quick"  and  hence  Tennyson  even  speaks  of  the  "vicious 
quitch,"  but  the  further  corrnption  into  wifcA-gi'ass,  with  a  sly 
allusion  to  its  appai'ently  bewitched,  vitality,  which  defies  all 
effoiis  at  eradication,  is  purely  American, 

Quite  used  to  mean  in  England  nothing  but  wholly.  In  the 
United  States  it  soon  lost  its  special  meaning,  and  became  a 
general  term  for,  very;  "It  is  quite  cold  this  morning,"  This 
vague  meaning,  the  misapplication  of  a  good  word,  ive  are  told, 
"has  lately  become  very  common  in  England,  an  eminent  member 
of  Parliament  declaring  that  an  event  had  happened  quite  re- 
cently, and  another  that  quite  a  number  of  people  assembled  in 
Trafalgar-square,  Such  phrases  as  quite  warm,  quite  extraor- 
dinary, are  heard  eveiy  day,  and  are  sometimes  inadvertently  em- 
ployed by  writei'S  of  othei-wise  irreproachable  English."  {Blach- 
wood,  October,  1867.)  The  lament-  is  instnictive,  since  these 
expressions  appear  to  the  American  ear  quite  correct  and  "irre- 
proachable," showing  how  little  we  are  genei-ally  aware  of  the 
broad  difference  between  home  Eoglish  and  our  English. 

E, 

Rag,  in  the  sense  of  a  piece  of  linen,  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  an  evidence  of  the  carelessness  with  which  Americans  use  words 
for  a  pui-pose  for  which  they  were  never  intended.  A  Southern 
lady  wiU  gravely  say,  "Tie  it  up  nicely  in  a  clean  rag  and  carry 
it  with  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  A,"  precisely  as  she  will  speak  of 
her  boy's  having  thrown  a  rock  at  a  Httlo  bird,  or  order  her  ser- 
vant to  fill  her  jardinifere  with  "nice  dirt."    The  slang  use  of 
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ra{is  for  bank-notes  and  paper-money  prevails  here  as  well  as  in 
England. 

Raise,  to,  is,  in  the  "West  especially,  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  procure,  to  obtain.  "  Meat  has  to  be  raised  anyhow,  or  well  starve 
before  the  week  is  out"  {Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  331.)  To  raise 
a  house  is  the  term  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  frame  of  a  wooden 
building,  and  has  furnished  the  noun,  a  raising,  often  called  a 
raising-bee,  when  it  is  done  by  the  help  of  friends  and  neighbors. 
Raise,  too,  has  in  America  almost  superseded  the  two  words  em- 
ployed in  England,  to  grow  crops  on  a  farm,  and  to  rear  children 
tn  a  family.  No  one  here  says  that  he  was  "  reared,"  but  that  he 
was  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  severe  critic  alludes  sneeringly 
to  the  attempts  recently  made  to  raise  an  American  literature. 
"  You  know  I  was  raised,  aa  they  say  in  Virginia,  among  the 
mountains  of  tlie  North."  {Letters  from  tlie  South,  I.,  p.  85.) 
But  this  use  of  the  word  is  not  an  Americanism ;  it  is  legitimate 
English  of  the  17th  century,  at  which  time  it  was  brought  over 
to  Virginia.  Mr,  William  Wirt  used  it  in  his  slietehes  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  was  laughed  at  in  the  North  and  abroad.  But  if  we 
turn  to  Lord  Eerbei-t  of  Chertbury's  Memoirs,  written  about 
16i5,  we  find  this  sentence:  "My  grandfathei-'a  power  in  the 
county  was  so  great,  that  divers  ancestors  of  the  better  fiimihes 
in  Montgomeiyshire  were  his  servants,  and  raised  by  him."  J. 
E.  Bartlett  says  of  the  word :  "  To  raise  is  applied  in  the  Sontliem 
States  to  the  breeding  of  negi'oes.  It  is  also  sometimes  heard  at 
tlio  North  among  the  illiterate,  as,  I  was  raised  in  Connecticut." 
Tlie  sting  of  the  sneer  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  ia  liappily 
removed,  by  the  Emancipation  Act;  the  "illiterate"  will  be 
jileased  to  count  in  their  number  a  man  like  Horace  Binney,  who 
said,  in  his  eloquent  remarks  on  John  Sergeant  before  the  PhOa- 
delphia  bar  (November,  1853) :  "  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr, 
Sergeant  and  myself  to  have  been  raised  under  the  eye  of  such  a 
man  (Jared  Ingersoll)." 

Raising,  for  yeast,  a  favorite  term  in  New  England,  is  en- 
dorsed by  J.  E.  Lowell,  because  it  was  thus  used  by  Gayton  in  his 
Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  and  because  it  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  French  levain,  our  leamn. 

Rake,  to,  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  up,  and  then 
acquii-es  in  America  a  meaning  directly  opposite  to  that  which  it 
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has  in  England.  There,  to  rake-  up  the  fire,  meaua  to  cover  it 
with  ashes ;  here  we  use  to  rake  up  in  the  sense  of  discovering, 
bringing  to  light.  "  Yon  oiight  not  to  rake  up  old  stories,  it 
only  makes  bad  blood."    (Daniel  Webster  in  Fanetiil  Hall.) 

Rare,  in  the  sense  of  nnderdone,  is  not  oonsidei-ed  in  good 
taste  now  in  England,  though  Dryden  speaks  of  new-laid  eggs 
"  Turned  by  a  gentle  fire  and  roasted  rare," 

but  uniyersal  in  Amoriea.  "  How  do  you  like  it  ?  well  done  or 
rare?"  The  word  is  not  derived,  as  commonly  stated,  from  the 
same  root  as  "  raw  "  {Icelandic  hrai'),  but  from  the  old  English 
rear,  of  which  already  Grose  says :  "  Mear  (corruptly  pronounced 
rare),  early,  soon.  Meat  under-roasted,  boiled,  or  broiled,  is  said 
to  be  rear  or  rare,  ffom  being  taken  too  soon  from  the  Are.  Kent." 
Pegge  makes  precisely  the  same  statement  with  regard  to  the 
word,  and.quot«s  Middleton : 

Tost  all  into  poacted  eggs." 

(2'ke  World  laai  ai  I'enriis.) 

this  derivation  is  all  the  more  probable,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  in  the  Sonth  the  verb  to  rear,  used  of  horses,  is  pronounced 
rare,  and  hence  rare  may  well  be  called  rear  in  New  England. 

Reckon,  to,  a  term  looked  upon  as  the  favorite  of  the  South,  as 
"to  calcnlate"  is  that  of  the  North,  in  the  endeavor  to  express 
a  conjecture  or  a  conclusion,  A  Virginian,  asked  if  he  means  to 
go  North  in  the  summer,  will  promptly  answer:  "I  reckon  I 
shall."  These  ai'e  the  very  words  quoted  by  Grose  (p.  46)  as  used 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  prove  that  the  use  of  the  term  is 
not  new,  bnt  only  revived  after  a  long  slumber.  Still,  it  occui-s  also 
in  English  authors  of  more  recent  date,  e.  g.,  "  He  was  reckoned 
for  a  madman."  (Godwin,  Gdleb  Williams,  II.,  p.  54.)  It  has  the 
same  meaning  in  Holy  Writ :  "  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves 
to  be  dead  unto  sin"  {Ronmns  vi.  11),  and  "Eor  I  reckon 
that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy,"  etc. 
{Romans  viii.  18),  a  use  of  the  word  by  the  apostle  which 
once  led  a  pious  but  simple-minded  preache,r  to  tell  his  hearers 
that  "8t.  Paul  was  a  great  mathematician,  because  he  reckoned  so 
mnch."  The  rec^Jiire^  of  New  England  is  tlie  eeoi-e  at  a  public 
hoBse,  or  a  private  account  run  up  witli  a  dealer. 
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Ready,  to,  in  the  sense  of  setting  to  rights,  is  an  old  English 
term  surviving  in  our  speech.  Grose  quotes:  "Ready,  io  ready 
the  hair,  to  comb  it,"  and  speaks  of  a  "  Readying  comb,  a  wide- 
toothed  comb."  The  word  is  often  heard  in  America,  but  more 
generally  assumes  the  equally  old  form,  to  redd,  of  which  Grose 
says :  "  Medd,  to  untangle  or  separate.  South."  "  To  redd  up  a 
room  "  is  a  marked  provincialism  in  Pennsylvania,  from  whence 
it  has  passed  into  Ohio.  It  originated  with  the  Scotch  immigrants, 
who  settled  those  districts,  and  brought  the  word  with  them  from 
the  borders,  where  the  old  proverb  is  current: 

"  A  seamslresa  that  sews  and  would  make  her  work  redde. 
Must  use  a  long  needle  and  a  short  thread." 

In  "  Murga,ret  Maitland,"  we  And  "  a  well  rerf(?-up  house  "  men- 
tioned, and  in  Jane  Eyre  the  words,  "  you  ai-e  redd  np  and  made 
decent" 

Bedemptioner  used  to  bo  the  name  of  a  person,  who  engaged  to 
pay  for  his  passage  from  Europe  to  this  country  by  his  services 
here  for  a  given  time.  "Prom  these  German  paupers,"  Bishop 
Kip  tells  us,  "many  of  the  wealthy  farming  families,  now  living 
in  the  Hudson  Kiver  Counties,  are  descended.;  in  an  eaiiy  day 
they  purchased  the  lands,  which  enriched  their  children.  They 
had  often  but  one  name,  and  took  the  name  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor. Hana  took  the  name  of  Morris,  etc.,  and  gave  it  to  hia 
children ;  hence  there  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  many  fami- 
lies bearing  the  names  of  the  old  landed  proprietaries,  which  are 
descended  from  redempiioners,  thus  named  after  early  settlers." 

Reliable,  instea_d  of  trustworthy,  is  a  malappropriation  of  a  good 
word,  now  as  common  in  England  as  in  the  United  States. 

Bench,  for  rinse,  is  so  old  a  mispTOunnciation,  that  we  find  already 
in  Lovelace  renched  for  rinsed,  and  the  same  mistake  is  constantly 
made  abroad  and  with  us.  J^-Wrmch  your  mouth  out,"  said  a 
fashionable  dentiatAoQedamo  a  k^.  {Slang  Dictionary,-p.^l3.) 
The  use  of  this  form  is  so  frequent,  that  an  effort  has  actually  been 
made  to  trace  rime  back  to  a  Danish  word  renser,  which  was  to 
have  furnished  the  modern  rench.    The  derivation  is  improbable. 

Rent  is  used  in  America  for  the  English  rental,  which  is  almost 
unknown  here. 

Reprint  is  said  to  be  nn  Americanism  as  far  as  it  denotes  the 
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i-epublication,  here,  of  a  work  printed  in  a  foruign  country.  It 
certainly  used  to  be  a  charmiiig  euphemism  in  olden  days,  -when 
the  works  of  British  authors  were  issued  here  without  their  sanc- 
tion, and  without  giyiug  them  a  fair  compensation — a  regime 
happily  nnknown  in  our  day. 

Resentment  has  in  New  England  preserved  the  ancient  meaning 
given  it  by  Barroiv,  Cudworth,  BnU,  and  other  writers  of  that 
time,  "  A  fanner  in  an  interior  town  of  New  England,  who '  had 
recently  lost  his  wife,  called  upon  a  lawyer  in  the  place  for  advice 
uiider  his  bereavement,  remarking  that  he  wished  to  make  a 
proper  reseTitnient  on  the  occasion."  {North  American  Review, 
18i9.) 

Seiire,  to,  in  the  sense  of  going  to  bed,  is  a  vulgar,  but  unfortu- 
nately very  common,  euphemism. 

Revamp,  to,  a  verb  derived  from  to  vamp,  which  meant  to  put 
new  upper  leather  to  shoes ;  this  was  lengthened  into  remm2),  un- 
der a  vague  sense  of  something  being  done  over  again,  and  finally 
the  new  term  was  applied  to  other  modes  of  repairing  and  refitting 
generally.  Hence  Edgar  Poe  said  of  Bnlwer,  "  His  Athens  would 
have  received  an  Etonian  prize,  and  has  all  the  happy  air  of  an 
Etonian  prize-essay  revamped." 

Ride,  to,  now  limited  in  England  to  riding  on  horeeback,  has 
in  the  United  States  retained  the  more  general  meaning  as  applied 
to  any  mode  of  conveyance.  As  the  Bible  says :  "  He  made  him 
to  ride  in  the  chariot"  (Genesis  xlii.  43),  we  say  of  aperson,  that 
*'  he  rides  in  his  carriage,"  and  we  even  "  ride  in  the  cars."  "  Out 
of  ride,"  is  said,  in  the  South,  of  a  river  that  is  past  fording  on 
horseback,  and  most  streams  there  have  a  so-called  riding  rock  at 
or  neai'  a  fording-place,  which  indicates  to  those  familiar  with  its 
appearance,  whether  the  water  is  too  high  for  crossing  or  not. 

Riffles,  for  ripples,  is  an  odd  corroption,  applied  in  Pemisylva- 
nia  to  the  rocky  obstructions  of  the  Susquehanna,  with  this  effect, 
that  the  more  grievous  obstructions  are  riffles,  the  slighter  ones 
ripples.    {S.  S.  Haldeman.) 

Rifle,  retains  in  some  parts  of  the  Union  the  meaning  it  has  in 
old  English,  viz.,  a  whetstone  for  sharpening  scythes,  consisting 
either  df  the  stone  itself  or  of  a  strip  of  wood  covered  with  emery. 
Its  use  is  almost  limited  to  the  New  England  States  and  a  few  of 
the  Eastern  counties  of  Virginia.     "  The  best  man  goes  foremost. 
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and  the  strong-backed  scythemeii,  each  with  his  rifle  in  his  i-ed, 
right  hand,  girded  low  and  tight,  stepping  mde  and  bending  for- 
ward, seem  to  gesture  the  falling  grass  into  long,  straight  swathes." 
(Conneciicul  Georgics.) 

Right,  in  the  sense  of  very,  is  frequently  charged  upon  the 
South  as  an  unpardonable  provincialism.  Its  use  is  as  old  as,  the 
English  language.  In  Halliwell's  edition  of  the  "  Voiage  and 
Travaile  of  Sir  John  MaundeviUe,"  page  96,  we  find — "  And  there 
righie  nighe  is  the  tomb,"  and  so  in,  perhaps,  fifty  places  in  the 
same  book.  The  Psalms  have :  "  I  gat  me  to  my  Lord  righi  hum- 
bly ;"  "  I  myself  will  awake  righi  early ;"  and  Bailey  already  calls 
this  use  of  the  word  "obsolete"  in  his  day.  Even  the  phrase 
right  liere,  a  fayorite  with  American  authors  and  editors,  "  turns 
up  passim  in  the  Chester  and  OoTentry  Plays."  (J.  E,  LowelL) 
EigJit  away,  another  foim  for  "straightway,"  it  may  be  recol- 
lected, excited  the  wrath  of  Dickens  on  his  first  visit  to  Boston. 
A  waiter  at  the  Tremont  House  asked  him  if  he  wanted  dinner 
right  away,  and  the  illustrious  writer  fancied  it  meant,  in  some 
particular  place,  instead  of,  directly.  Now  the  phrase  is  quite 
common  all  over  the  United  States,  having  long  since  ceased  to  be 
a  Boston  provincialism,  if  it  ever  was  one,  and  has  recently  made 
its  way  to  England  also. 

To-rights,  with  the  adverbial  s,  which  in  England  means  ex- 
cellent, very  well,  used  to  be  employed  in  the  ITiiited  States  instead 
of  directly,  soon,  as  in  Major  Jack  Downing's  Letters :  "  So  io~ 
nj'A^s,  the  express  got  back  and  brought  a  letter."  (p.l39.)  This 
use  of  the  word  has,  however,  become  obsolete  here  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  the  phrase  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of  "put- 
ting to-righf«,"  setting  things  in  order,  though  the  verb  is  often 
omitted.  "  Being  thus  completely  settled,  and,  to  use  his  own 
word,  to-rights,  one  would  imagine  that  he  would  begin  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  his  situation,  to  read  newspapers,  talk  politics, 
neglect  his  own  business  and  attend  to  the  af^irs  of  the  nation, 
like  a  useful  and  patriotic  citizen."  (W.  Ining,  Knic&eriocker 
History  of  Neio  York.)  "Jenny  had  gone  over  tlie  mountain, 
before  she  had  time  to  put  things  to-rights,  and  she  herself  had 
enough  to  do  besides."  {Letters  fro-m  the  South,  II.,  p.  7.)  Right- 
off,  not  unknown  to  some  of  the  best  English  wi'iters,  is  a  fiivorite 
expression  in  the  West,  conveying  promptness  and  energy  happily 
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combined.  A  stiiking  illustration  of  its  use  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing announcement :  "  Mr.  Eorbes  ondertook  to  deliver  a  temper- 
ance lecture  in  Cheyenne,  but  the  people  justly  took  it  ae  a  personal 
insult,  and  shot  him  rigJd-off"    (April  Yi,  1871.) 

Rile,  to,  is  almost  universally  used  for  to  roil  or  royl,  which 
originally  meant  to  render  a  liquid  turbid,  and  then,  as  a  flgai-e 
of  speech,  came  to  denote  a  stirring  up  of  anger.    "  Tbere  are 
dregs  enough  within  to  royle  and  distemper  the  spirit."    (Gur- 
nall,  Chrisiian  iji  Armor,  III.,  p.  396.)     Riled,  in  the  sense  of 
made  angry,  is  used  by  Roger  North,  but  written  roiled. 
"  Hero  Brown  come  ftowningly  in,  but  smiled, 
Wliea  lie  fonDd  hia  wife  seemed  notliing  liied. 
And  begged  Lia  gueat  to  be  seated." 
'  (E,  K.  Tates.     Mwtn  and  Meier,  1855.) 

The  word,  which  has  often  been  connected  mth  the  Fi'ench  verb 
railler,  to  make  ftrn  of,  has  long  been  obsolete  iu  England ;  but 
being  found  useful,  it  is  gradually  making  its  way  back  again 
from  this  eouniay,  where  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  used.  The  ad- 
jective rily  is  purely  American ;  an  ill-tempered,  cross-grained 
person  is  apt  to  be  called  "  a  rily  fellow." 

Rising,  in  the  sense  of  exceeding,  is  an  Americanism  derived 
from  the  general  meaning  of  the  word,  but  still  considered  "  low." 
"How  much  wheat  did  you  mse  this  year  ?  .  A  little  rising  of 
five  thousand  bushels."     {Letters  from  the  South,  II.,  p.  93;) 

Ris,  an  intense  vulgaiism  for  the  preterite,  and,  as  riz  for  the 
pai'tieiple,  a  pronunciation  peculiar  to  New  England,  must  be 
traced  back  to  forms  like  risse  and  roze,  used  by  Middleton  and 
Dryden.  "I  wish  I  had  my  big  lamp  here;  it  is  a  perfect  prairie 
on  fire.  I  set  it  oat  once,  the  darkest  night  that  ever  came  over, 
and  all  creation  ris,  thinking  it  was  daylight."  {Pickings  from 
the  Picayune.)  Riz-cake,  for  risen  cake,  is  common  to  all  the 
Kew  England  States.  The  humorist  Mark  Twain,  having  duly 
admired  the  Venus  of  Mile,  in  the  Louvre,  naturally  inquired, 
according  to  American  custom,  what  the  statue  cost,  and  ex- 
claimed, when  he  heard  the  enormous  siim,  "Wal,  stone  gals 
must  have  riz  lately." 

RisiHlities,  in  the  plural  form,  are  only  heard  in  America.   "  I 
had  hai-d  work  to  keep  down  my  risibilities."   (Rev.  P.  Cartwright, 
"  ',  p.  142.) 
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Risky,  an  adjectiye,  made  from  risk,  and  denoting  what  is  baz- 
ardone,  is  unexeeptionable  in  meaning,  whatever  pmists  may  tliink 
of  the  form  of  the  hybrid. 

Biver  is  placed  by  Americans  more  generally  after  the  name 
than  before,  as  in  England.  Thna  they  speak  of  Charles  River  in 
Massaciinsetts,  and  of  James  River  in  Virginia. 

Roach,  to,  denotes  the  trimming  of  a  horse's  mane,  which  the 
EngHsh  commonly  call  "hogged."  "Look  at  the  roached  head 
of  that  boy!"  The  figure  is  probably  taken  from  the  peculiar 
cune  or  arch  cut  in  some  square  sails,  which,  in  nautical  language, 
is  called  a  roach. 

Rock,  used  in  the  South  and  certain  parts  of  New  England  for 

stone,  has,  at  least,  ancient  authority  for  it.    Halliwell  quotes— 

"  The  false  fox  came  Into  our  yard, 

And  there  he  made  Ihe  geese  afcard ; 

The  good  wife  came  out  in  her  smocic, 

And  at  the  fox  she  threw  her  rock." 


Erom  this  use  of  the  noun  au  odd  verb  is  derived,  to  rock,  mean- 
ing to  tlirow  stones  at  au  object.  "  The  boys  cast  rocks  at  the 
poor  httle  bird,  till  it  was  sfcoue-dead."  "  In  the  evening  the  house 
was  rocked,  and  he  himself  threatened  with  instant  death,  if  he 
did  not  leave  the  State  within  eight  days."  (Evidence  before  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress,  April,  1871.) 

Rolling  has  in  the  West  the  pecuUar  meaning  of  undulating, 
and  hence  rolling-lands  are  those  which  present  to  the  eye  a  suc- 
cession of  elevations  and  depressions.  Hence  also  the  term  Roll- 
ing Prairies.  "The  country  was  what  was  termed  rolling,  from 
some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  ocean,  when  it  is  just  imdulating 
with  a  long  ground-swell."     (J.  E.  Cooper,  Oak  Openings.) 

Rookery  has  obtained  in  California  a  new  meaning,  upon  being 
applied  to  the  seals  that  congregate  on  its  shores.  "  A  man's 
social  standing  here  depends,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  upon  his  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  in  selecting  the  seals  to  be  kiUed  from  the 
immense  rookeries,  killing  and  skiuning  them,  and  salting  the 
skins."     {Overland  Monthly,  October,  1870,  p.  398.) 

Room,  to,  is  a  verb  not  unknown  to  England,  though  more 
generally  used  in  America.  In  colleges,  especially,  the  uniform 
expression  is,  that  "  such  and  such  a  student  rooms  iu  No.  10." 
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liosum  is  a  common  eormption  of  rosin,  which  is  almost  uni- 
versally pronoimced  ros'm  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  "  In  this 
kind  of  weather  yorr  must  tune  yourself  up  and  get  rosume&— 
tinned  up  to  conoert-pitch."     (J.  C.  Neai,  Charcoal  Sketches.) 

Rough,  denoting  a  rowdy,  hardly  known  in  Englaqd  outside  of 
London  and  the  small  boroughs  at  election  time,  is  a  familiar 
term  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  and  especially  in  Baltimore, 
which  formerly  suffered  under  an  unenviable  notoriety  on  account 
of  its  frequent  and  bloody  rows.  Mr.  Forly  in  his  notice  of  the 
word  elily  insinuates  that  "it  may  have  been  transported  to  the 
Western  World  many  years  ago  with  some  East-Anglian  thief." 
From  the  same  word  is  derived  the  familiai-  phi-ase,  to  rough  it, 
by  no  means  a  slang  word.  "  Woman,  too,  mnst  TOugh  it,  but  she 
does  not  like  to  rongli  it,  and  she  is  hurt  and  demoralized,  if  the 
roughing  is  too  rough  or  too  long  eontinned."  (Mrs.  Kirkland, 
A  Mew  Some.)  "  To  learn  to  rough  it  is  an  educational  phrase, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  new  countries,  which  would  be  of  gi'eat  ser- 
vice, adopted  BS  a  rule  of  government  for  the  young  in  all."  (W. 
6.  Simms,  Oahatiiie.)  Roughness  in  South  Carolina  denotes 
shucks  or  eornhusks,  on  account,  probably,  of  the  roughness  of 
the  serrated  blades. 

Roundaboiif  IS  in  America  almost  eselusively  used  for  the  short 
"jacket"  of  the  English,  as  worn  by  boys,  sailors,  and  others. 
"  Marion  wore  a  close  roundabout-iwiisiii  of  coai-se  crimson  cloth, 
and  upon  his  head  was  the  same  cap  and  silver  crescent  which 
mai'ked  him  as  the  recruiting  officei'  in  that  region  Ave  years 
before."    (B.  P.  Lossing,  Fra/iids  Marion.) 

Ruhl&rs,  for  India-rubber  overshoes,  followed  naturally  after 
India-rubber  itself  had  been  shortened  into  Ruiier. 

Rugged,  in  the  sense  of  vigorous  and  robust,  is  probably  an 
Americanism.    In  other  meanings  it  not  unfreqnently  resumes 
the  old  English  form  of  ruggy,  as  in  Cbancei-'s  line ; 
"  Willi  floleiy  hei'd  ami  ruggy  asUy  heres." 

"It's  a  mighty  ruggy  trail.  Mister,  up  the  Shasta  Mountain,  and  I 
wouldn't  much  mind  staying  behind,  if  ao  be  you'll  let  me." 
{Scenes  in  the  Far  West,  p.  119.) 

Run,  used  in  the  South  generally  for  a  brook  or  small  stream, 
as  in  JBuU  Run,  the  scene  of  the  first  fight  in  the  late  Civil  War, 
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has  good  and  old  authority  to  sustain  it  "I  remember  on  the 
road  between  Waples  and  Rome  a  nm  from  a  siilphurors  spring." 
(Boawell,  Corsica,  p.  36, 1768.)  The  same  use  is  made  of  the  word 
in  Waymouth's  Voyage  (1605),  as  quoted  by  J.  R.  Lowell.  "The 
towns,  rivers,  crossroads,  and  runs  of  Virginia  became  names  that 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  millions  with  triumph  or  agony."  (H.  T. 
Tnckei-mau.)  The  word  is,  of  course,  alrin  to  the  verb,  to  run, 
and  corresponds,  in  this  sense,  to  the  Scottish  runnock,  a  drain  or 
small  stream.  This  vei-b  has  acquired,  of  late,  a  peculiar  and 
forcible  application  to  any  kind  of  business,  from  a  first-class 
hotel  to  a  petty  grocery,  which  is  said  to  be  run,  instead  of  man- 
aged or  kept. 

Runt,  rarely  used  in  England  except  among  farmere,  butchers, 
and  hke  people,  is  in  America  very  generally  applied  to  cattle  and 
to  men  inferior  in  size.  "Every  family  has  its  I'unt,"  is  a  pro- 
verbial saying,  arising  from  the  fa^t  that  in  every  litter  of  pigs 
there  is,  almost  invariably,  one  very  diminutive  in  comparison 
with  the  rest.  It  is  said  that  during  the  war  of  1813,  a  yonog 
man,  a  member  of  a  Kentucky  family  reuowned  for  magnificent 
proportions,  and  not  unknown  to  fame,  was  sent  with  a  cartel  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war.  The  oiHcers  crowded  around  him, 
admiring  his  great  height  and  magnificent  form,  bat  were  not  a 
little  surprised  at  hearing  him  reply  to  their  qneation,  whether  all 
the  members  of  hia  family  were  as  gigantic  as  he,  that  he  "had 
the  misfortune  of  being  the  runt  of  the  fkmily," 

EusHes,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  name  given  to  the  res- 
tive movements  of  an  unquiet  hoi'se,  probably  repveeents  in  a 
slightly  modified  form  the  rusty,  which  HaUiwell  states  to  mean, 
restive  and  filthy.  "It  won't  do  for  us  to  ciit  up  rusties  here  at 
this  time  o'  night."  (J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  &  ~ 


Sablath  is  almost  universally  used  in  the  United  States  for 
Sunday,  certainly  in  the  New  England  States,  where  the  latter-  is 
rarely  lieard.  The  religious  sentiment  may  account  for  the  mis- 
use of  the  word,  for  a,  misuse  it  is,  since  Sunday  is  the  name  of  a 
day,  while  Sabbath  is  the  name  of  an  institution,  and  yet  people 
will  speak  of  the  fine  weather  they  had  "last  SabMth  day."  The 
same  peculiarity  marks  the  Scotchman  in  England,  he,  like  tlie 
33* 
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New  Englander,  haying  inherited  the  woi-dfrom  Puritan  ances- 
tors. The  term  Sahbaday,  occasionally  heai'd  in  iniral  disti'jcts  of 
New  England,  is,  of  course,  a  corruption  of  Sabiath  day,  as  in- 
correct in  foi-m  as  in  meaning.  "  We're  goin'  sui-e  enough,  comin' 
Sabbaday,  and  no  mistake,  Deacon."  (J.  T.  Ti-owbridge  in  Our 
Young  Folks.) 

Safe,  a  bos  or  cupboai-d  in  which  provisions  are  kept,  has 
enth'ely  saperseded  the  English  "larder,"  which  is  rarely  used 
othei-wise  than  figuratively. 

Sag,  to,  ft-equently  used  in  the  figurative  sense,  is  not,  as  Web- 
ster states,  "  rare,"  for  Fuller  has  in  his  "  Worthies,"  "  That  it  may 
not  sag  from  the  intention  of  the  fonndei's,"  and  Shakespeare, 
"  The  heart  I  heai-  shall  never  mg  with  fear."  From  the  lost 
preterite  of  this  verb,  I  sog,  is  derived  the  adjective  soggy,  much 
used  in  America  to  signify  a  wet,  marshy  soil,  that  yields  to  the 
foot  "We  marched  ten  miles  over  a  soggy  wilderness."  (New 
York  Tribune.) 

Sarcophagus  almost  universally  serves  in  America  to  designate 
the  metallic  bnrying-cases,  which  are  largely  used  to  transport 
bodies  from  distant  places  to  their  last  home,  and  presents  a 
striking  instance  of  the  preference  given  here  to  high-sonnding 
terms,  however  unmeaning  or  inappropriate  they  may  be.  The 
restless  American,  who  must  needs  be  moving  even  after  death, 
orders  his  body  to  be  enclosed  in  a  sarcoplmgus,  which  once 
meant  a  stone  eating  up  the  body,  and  now  represents  a  metal 
pi'eserving  the  body ! 

Saw-buch  takes  in  New  Jei-sey  the  place  of  the  "saw-horse"  of 
other  States,  while  fai'ther  Sonth  it  is  called  a  "  wood-horse." 

Scaly,  in  the  sense  of  shabby  or  mean,  is  quoted  already  by 
Halliwell,  and  much  used  in  the  Sonth.  "  We  had  a  pretty  scaly 
time  after  the  war."  {Bemimscmces  of  tJie  Confederacy,  p.  324.) 
"  The  scaliest  trick  they  ever  played  wuz  hringin'  on  me  hither." 
(J.  E.  Lowell,  Bighw  Papers,  I.,  p.  99.)  The  term  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  connected  with  the  scales  of  the  serpent  in  Para- 
dise, though  the  derivation  from  soall  (scab)  is  probably  correct. 

Scari,  a  not  uncommon  form  of  seared,  has  been  inherited  from 
old  English  writers,  though  genei-ally  it  is  nsed  hy  them  with  a 
long  a.  "  Oh  I  Don't  be  scart  at  me !  Come  up  to  my  house  and 
see  me.  I  will  give  you  some  peaches  and  make  you  happy."  (Elder 
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Kimball  at  Nauvoo,  ae  quoted  by  W.  H.  Dixon.)  The  verb  itself 
is  generally  pronotinced  skeer,  and  often  so  written,  and  the  noun, 
a  scare,  is  an  Americanism.  "Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur 
of  tlie  scene,  when  a  large  cayallada  or  di'ove  of  horses  takes  a 
amre."    (U.  W.  Kendall,  Santa  Fe  Sxpedition,  I.,  p.  97.) 

Scoot,  to,— wi-itten  skoot  by  J.  E.  Lowell  in  his  Glossary  to  the 
Biglow  Papers,  and  shuts  by  other  writers — is  evidently  connected 
■with  eltate  and  skeet,  and  hence  means,  to  move  or  run  swiftly. 
"  An  Iowa  man,  instead  of  going  to  the  expense  of  a  divorce, 
gave  his  wife  a  dollar,  and  told'her  to  scoot."  (Philadelphia  Age, 
February,  1871.)  "Notwithstanding  his  convulsive  efforts  to 
clntch  the  icy  bricks,  he  sktited  into  the  gutter."  (J.  C.  Neal, 
Charcoal  Sketches.)  To  sJneete  is  used  in  the  same  manner  and 
thus  interpreted :  "  You  must  go,  be  off.  Sheet  represents  exactly 
the  classic  abiifc,  excessit,  evasit."  (S.  8.  Haldeman.)  In  the 
South  the  boys  and  aU  the  negroes  say  skeating  instead  of  skating, 
which  has  evidently  led  to  the  formation  of  these  two  derivatives, 
skeete  and  shute.  They  have  the  authority  of  Pepya  for  their 
proaunciation,  since  in  his  Diai-y,  December  1, 1663,  he  wi-ites: 
"  To  my  Lord  Sandwich's  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  then  over  the  Parke, 
where  I  first  in  my  life,  it  being  a  great  frost,  did  see  people 
eliding  on  their  sheates."  (Charles  II.,  having,  during  his  exile, 
leani,ed  to  skate  in  Holland,  had,  at  the  Restoration,  introduced 
the  amusement  in  England.)      ■ 

Score,  to,  is  occasionally  used  in  Amei-ica  in  the  peculiar  sense 
of  scoring  by  criticism.  "  I  would  praise  Mr.  Cooper's  new  work 
as  readily  as  any  other  man,  but  no  fear  of  so  irate  a  man  would 
deter  me  fi.x>m  scoring  him  when  he  merits  such  an  application." 
(E.  A.  Poe,  Gritidsm.)  ■ 

Scranny — ^the  scrannel  of  Milton — is  much  used  to  denote 
■what  is  lean  and  thin,  but  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
women,  whose  delicate  frame,  in  this  country,  unfortunately 
encourages  the  use  of  the  word. 

Scrawl,  in  New  England  only,  means  brushwood  or  broken 
branches  of  a  tree.    It  is  evidentiy  connected  with  "scroll." 

Screw,  to,  in  the  sense  of  being  exactions,  as  quoted  by  Grose 
with  reference  to  a  bargain,  is  in  College-cant  applied  to  profes- 
sors who  examine  students  with  unusual  rigor. 
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"  "Who  would  let  a.  tutor  knave 
Soreio  him  like  a  Quiaea  alave  ! " 

(HalL    C'oSege  W<»^ 

Scrimp,  to,  occasionally  heai'd  in  England  to  denote  that  a 
dresa,  etc,  is  made  too  short  or  tight,  has  furnished  Americans 
with  an  adjective  and  a  noun,  "  That  the  amount  at  hia  dis- 
posal might  be  as  large  as  possible,  he  scrimped  his  children  and 
his  servants,  in  the  minutest  acts  of  espenditare."  (G,  M.  Beai-d, 
M.  D.,  Putnam's  Magazine,  November,  1868.)  "Tour  di-esa  is 
tooscrimpj  I  wouldn't  wear  it  again,"  "Every  lovely  lady  who 
drives  over  from  Lennox  and  returns,  probably  laughs  at  the 
scrimpimss  of  the  Shakei-'s  skirt  just  in  the  degree  of  the  fullness 
of  her  own.  .The  larger  the  hoop  tlie  louder  the  langii."  (Ailaniic 
Monthly,  1870.) 

Scringe,  to,  probably  merely  a  corruption  of  cringe,  is  pro- 
vincial in  England,  and  quite  common  in  the  New  England 
States. 

"For  ttie  ailver-apoon  bom  in  Democracy's  mouth 
Is  a  kind  of  a  ecHnge  tket  tliey  Lev  to  tlie  Soiitb." 

(J.  R.  Lowell.    Biglow  Papers,  L,  p.  51.) 

Season  is,  in  the  South,  often  misused  for  "weather."  "  This  is 
a  good  season  for  planting,"  does  not  mean,  this  is  the  proper  time, 
hnt,  this  is  favorable  weather  for  planting  tobacco.  As  the  latter 
is  understood  to  be  a  shower,  season  often  means  a  rain,  or  "spell " 
of  wet  weather. 

Seem,  to,  is  one  of  the  words  which,  as  J.  E.  Lowell  says,  the 
Tantee  puts  to  an  odd  use:  "I  can't  settiii  to  be  suited,"  or  "I 
couldn't  seem  to  know  him." 

Seep,  to,  means  in  New  England  to  run  through  fine  pores  or 
any  very  small  openings ;  it  is  evidently  but  an  altered  form  of 
dpe,  as  quoted  by  Grose  with  the  same  meaning. 

Segar,  a  very  general  form  of  cigar,  is  not  as  correct  as  the 
latter,  which  comes  from  the  French  cigarre  or  the  Spanish 
eigarro,  both  of  which  terms  come  originally  from  the  name  of  a 
certain  variety  of  tobacco  grown  in  Cuba. 

Settle,  designates  in  New  England  the  almost  unfailing  long 
wooden  seat  which  adorns  the  chimney-corner  in  country  houses. 
It  is  generally  very  high  in  the  back  and  very  narrow  in  the 
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seaf^  as  far  removed  as  poasibie  from  an  easy  lonnge,  and  long 
enoagh  to  hold  sis  to  eight  persons. 

Shachly  for  shalcy,  is  quite  common  in  the  Fnited  States, 
tboagh  oaly  known  as  slang  in  England.  "That's  rather  a 
shacMy  house,  isn't  it  ?" 

SJtakes  are  commonly  fever  and  ague,  from  the  manner  in 
which  that  disease  is  apt  to  shake  the  sufferer.  "  Have  you  had 
the  shakes  again  ?— No,  this  is  not  my  day." 

Shanty,  derived  from'  the  French  chantier,  and  brought  to  the 
TJnited  States  by  Canadian  immigi-auts,  who  had  heard  it  used 
by  voyageurs,  is  here  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  wooden 
sheds  inhabited  by  laborers  on  railways,  and  similar  classes  of  men. 
"  My  house  is  a  mere  shanty,  but  a  bower  of  roses."  (H.  D.  Thoreau.) 

Shay,  a  corruption  of  chaise,  does  not  mean  a  post-chaise,  since 
these  are  unknown  in  the  TJnited  States,  but  a  two-wheeled 
vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse.  0.  "W.  Holmes  has  made  the  "  Oue- 
Horse  Shay"  famona  by  his  popular  poems,  and  the  term  is  now 
applied  to  anything  email  and  insignificant. 

Shet,  the  almost  universal  Yankee  pronunciation  of  shut,  is 
warmly  defended  by  J.  E.  Lowell,  who  quotes  in  its  behalf, 
Golden's  Ovid,  and  states  that  "  Brampton  Gfurdon  writes  sUt  in 
a  letter  to  Winthrop,"  showing  that  "  our  ancestors  brought  their 
■  pronunciation  with  them  from  the  Old  Ootmtry,  and  have  not 
wantonly  debased  their  mother-tongue.  I  need  only  cite  the 
words  scriptur,  Israll,  athists  and  cherfulneas  from  Governor 
Bradford's  History.  So  the  good  men  wrote  them,  and  so  the 
good  descendants  of  his  fellow-exiles  stUl  pronounce  them." 
{Preface  to  Biglow  Papers,  H.,  33.)  Precisely  the  same  reasoning 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  peculiar  words  of  the  South, 
fiercely  denounced  as  Southern  vulgarisms,  while  they  were 
carried  there  from  the  Old  Country  by  men  as  worthy  as  tlie 
Pmdtans,  and  pi-eseiTed— not  wantonly  debased— by  their  descend- 
ants, who  revere  their  memory. 

Shine,  to,  designates  in  the  South  and  West  a  mode  of  still- 
hxinting  by  means  of  a  pan  with  fire,  which  shines  in  the 
eyes  of  the  deer  and  holds  it  epeU-bonnd.  "It  is  related  that 
Daniel  Boone,  while  fire-hunting,  shined  a  pair  of  mild  blue 
eyes  which  struck  him  as  not  belonging  to  the  game  he  was 
seeking.     He  lowered  his  rifle  and  made   further   oxaminatien, 
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wheu,  to  his  surprise,  he  Siscovered  a  young  girl  who,  with  him- 
self, was  equally  astonished  at  the  adventure.  Boone  expressed 
the  most  eloquent  gratitude  that  he  had  not  fired  his  weapon,  and 
waited  upon  the  woodland  nymph  to  her  home;  in  time  the 
damsel  hecame  the  wife  of  the  most  famous  of  hackwoodsmen." 
(T.  B.  Thorpe.) 

Shingle,  in  America  a  wooden  tile,  and  also  familiai-ly  used  for 
a  modest  signhoai-d,  placed  over  an  office,  since,  in  the  West 
especially,  a  real  shingle  has  often  to  answer  the  purpose.  J.  E. 
Loivell  speaks  of  a  "wooden  sAi«^fo,  painted  so  like  marhle  that 
it  sank  in  the  water."  In  Pennsylvania  the  word  is  often  pro- 
nounced shindle,  partly,  no  doubt,  under  the  influence  of  the 
numerous  Germans  in  that  State,  whose  vernacular  says  SoMndel 
for  shingle,  but  partly  also  because  the  word  was  often  so  written 
by  old  Enghsh  authors.  In  Holland's P^mo  we  find:  "Oomeliue 
Ifepos  writeth  that  the  housen  in  Rome  were  no  otherwise  covered 
over  head  but  with  sMndles,  untill  the  waiTe  with  Xing  PyrrhHS," 
(Book  xvi.  ch.  10.) 

Shinney,  sounded  and  written  as  it  appears  in  Ealliwell's 
D-ictionary,  still  sei'ves  to  denote  tbe  game  of  that  name,  and  the 
peculiar,  crooked  stick  with  which  it  is  played. 

Shoot  ia  the  common  form  given  to  the  word  in  New  England 
and  Virginia,  while  elsewhere  it  is  apt  to  appear  aa  shoot  and 
sliote — according  to  Webster,  from  the  fact  that  the  young  pig 
begins  "  shooting"  up.  It  is  the  name  of  the  pig  between  a 
sacker  and  a  porker,  but  also  applied,  in  a  rather  contemptuous 
manner,  to  young  persons  of  pretentious  manners.  "  Long's  yon 
elect  for  Oongi'essmen  poor  shotes  that  want  to  go."  (J.  R  Lowell.) 

Shoo/  the  common  exclamation  to  drive  fowls  from  gardens, 
and  hence  generally  coupled  with  Jly,  is  more  generally  used  in 
America,  where  fences  are  of  little  avail,  than  in  England.  The 
word  is  a  simple,  iiatui'al  sound,  and  not  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man "  schenchen,"  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  common  root  of  both  words.  "  Saying  s?too,  the  fai'nier 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  talking  Gei-mau,  and  so 
would  the  fowls."  (A.  L.  Elwyn,  M.D.,  Americanisms.)  "  Shoo  I 
shoo!  Get  out!  'Long  there  with  yon!"  (Atlantic  Magd-dne, 
March,  1870.) 

Shorts,  "  the  fii'st  remove  above  bran,"  as  Halliwell  deflnes  it. 
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is  in  constaut  use  in  the  Soiitli,  where  it  designates  the  bran  and 
eoai-sest  part  of  cornmeal,  a  favorite  article  of  food  for  cattle. 
"By  and  by  a  wesN  country  wagoner  chanced  to -come  jingling 
Ms  bells  that  way,  and,  stopping  his  wagon,  nnhooked  his  horses, 
gave  them  some  shorts,  sat  himself  down  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  began  to  whistle:  The  batteaus-man  robbed  the  old 
woman's  henroost,"  {Letters  from  (he  South,  I.,  p.  73.) 

Shotgim  is  used  for  a  smooth-bored  fowling-piece,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  rifle. 

Sliut  for  shutter,  and  meaning  also  a  small  door,  is  an  old 
English  term  preserved  in  some  parts  of  ISTew  England. 

Sick,  in  England  used  only  for  sickness  of  the  stomach,  is  in 
America  applied  to  indisposition  of  any  kind,  in  the  manner  in 
which,  as  Sir  0.  Lyell  already  noticed,  it  was  used  by  Shakes- 
peare and  the  authors  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Established  Church. 
It  is  said  that  a  Virginia  lady  in  Europe,  happening  to  be  ill, 
sent  for  an  Eoghsh  physician,  who,  heaving  from,  her  servant 
that  she  w^  sich,  soon  made  his  appearance  with  a  stomach- 
pump  and  other  instruments  of  the  kind.  Evelyn  writes,  No- 
vember 16,  1653:  "Visited  Dean  Stewart,  who  had  been  sick 
about  two  days."  Pepys  also  employs  sick  in  the  same  general 
sense  {Diary,  VoL  HI.,  p.  364).  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  sick- 
ness of  the  stomach  changed  in  England  first  into  nausea,  which 
sooQ  became  vulgar  and  gave  way  to  throwing  up  ;  this  also  fell 
in  disfavor,  and  vomit  was  substituted,  as  it  is  used  in  the  Bible ; 
in  its  turn  this  gave  way  to  pulchig,  when  the  great  king,  with 
knee-buckles,  sUk-stockings.and  gold- headed  canes,  also  gave  jiwfes 
to  high-bred  matrons,  and  fastidious  belles,  some  fifty  years  ago. 
This  also  was  soon  banished ;  but  as  people  might  get  rid  of  the 
word  but  could  not  fi-ee  themselves  of  the  thing,  they  turned  once 
more  to  their  first  love,  and  sickness  was  restored  to  favor. 

Sight,  in  the  sense  of  a  number,  a  great  many,  is  provincial  in 
England,  and  in  America  serves  the  Northerner  as  heap  serves  the 
Southerner.  "  What  a  sight  of  people  there  was  1"  The  verb  to 
sight  means  simply  to  choose  one's  direction  by  the  eye,  and 
watching  carefully  the  landmarks.  "  Having  thus  ventured  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest  as  far  as  we  dai-ed,  observing  our  due  line 
of  march  by  sighting  at  such  trees  as  were  in  range  of  our  coui-se, 
we  stopped  short  in  onr  ti-ack."  {Putnam's  Magazine,  September, 
1854.) 
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Sizzle,  to,  an  old  English  -word,  quoted  by  Porby,  bnt  almost 
forgotten  in  England,  retains  its  vitality  in  some  parts  of  tlie 
United  States,  meaning  to  shrivel  np  with  a  hissing  sound.  "  Some 
pieces  lay  in  the  fire,  half  buried,  and  sizding  in  the  aahes."  {At- 
lantic Monthly,  August,  1858.) 

Shin,  to,  in  the  sense  of  to  extort,  is  probably  an  Americanism, 
although  the  idea  of  ilJ-treating  and  pressing  a  man  "  to  his  shin" 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  meaning,  is  not  unknown  in  Enghsb, 
as  is  shown  by  tho  word  "  sfewflint" 

"  Old  miser  Dyser,  sHn  a  fly.  Sir, 
Sell  tiie  skin,  and  turn  the  money  ia, 

as  the  boys  used  to  rhyme  about  my  old  uuole  Dyser,"  {Putnam's 
Magazine,  Januaiy,  1868.) 

Slab-sided  and  slab-hndged,  both  terms  applied  to  personfe  of  un- 
rehable  character,  ai'e  falren  from  the  slabs,  outside  pieces  of  tim- 
ber which  occasionally  serve  to  make  coimtry  bridges,  of  peculiarly 
unstable  and  unsafe  character. 

Slapjacks,  in  the  North  a  kind  of  pancake,  representing  the 
English  "  flapjacks,"  but  in  the  West  all  kinds  of  griddle-cakes. 
"Well,  I'd  just  as  lief  live  on  slapjacks  s,  spell."  {Atlantic  Month- 
ly, March,  1870.) 

Slaslies  are  low  grounds  in  the  South  and  West,  thoagli  open- 
ings in  the  woods  ai-e  also  called  by  that  name.  As  Henry  Clay 
was  bora  in  the  slashes  of  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  and  in  his  youth 
was  often  sent  to  cai'iy  mealbags  to  an^  from  tlie  mill,  he  was  pop- 
nlaiiy  known  in  after-life  as  the  "Millboy  of  the  Slashes^'  "I 
have  seen  great  numbers  of  quail,  plover,  and  snipe,  within  a 
couple  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  President's  mansion,  and 
they  do  say  that  deer  abound  in  the  slashes,  as  they  are  called, 
about  half  a  mile  &om  the  building."  {Lettm-s  from  the  South,  II., 
p.  311.) 

Slat,  used  in  America  as  a  noun,  for  a  naiTow  piece  of  board 
used  to  fasten  together  larger  pieces,  and  as  a  verb  in  the  sense 
of  doing  anything  with  special  violence,  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  word  sloat,  and  intimately  connected  with  slatter.  "  If  you 
don't  come  into  the  house  this  minute,  I'll  slat  yom-  hedd  off.',' 
The  word  was  originally  confined  to  the  language  of  fishermen  on 
the  Eastern  coast,  who  disengaged  mackerel  and  other  delicate- 
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gilled  fish  by  slatting  them  off  the  Iiookj  but  has  long  since  ren- 
dered service  as  a  term  expressive  of  anger. 

Slazy,  a  modification  of  sleazy,  and  denoting  tlie  flimsy,  unsub- 
stantial cliaratiter  of  certain  materials,  is  the  common  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  with  ua,  though  much  leas  frequently  heard  in 
England. 

SMgh  for  sledge,  denoting  a  vehicle  on  mnnera  to  cairy  passen- 
gers or  goods  on  snow  and  ice,  ia  uniTei'sal  in  America.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  but  juat  beginning  to  supersede  sledge,  which  was  here- 
tofore almost  exclnsively  used,  "We  have  had  hardly  any 
sleighing  at  all  this  winter,  though  snow  -fell  in  ahundanoe, 
but  it  never  lay  long  enough  to  become  firm."  (Boston  Transcript, 
March  7,  ISC'?.)  Hence  also  the  word  sldgh-ride  for  cxcnrsiona 
made  in  sleighs. 

Slich,  the  popular'  form,  shortened  and  modified  in  sound,  of 
sleek,  has  become  almost  esclusively  popular,  not  in  America 
only,  but  alao  in  England,  where  "  Sam  Slick  "  first  made  it  known. 
It  ia,  however,  Jjy  no  means  a  new  thing,  but  waa  already  so  iised 
in  the  West  of  England  long  ago  (though  not  in  Mr.  Jenning'a 
Glossaries),  and  is  meutioaed  in  Pegge's  Supplement  to  Grose  aa 
pi'evalent  in  Kent.  The  presumption,  moreover,  is  that  sleeh 
was  always  pronounced  slick,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  older 
poeta.    Chancer  has — 

"  Her  flesli  as  tandei'  as  is  a  cliieko, 
Witli  bent  browes,  sinootli  and  sMke." 

{Boinaimtt  of  Vie  .ffiw.) 

"  Sliek'l  all  with  sweet  oil"  ia  found  in  Chapman's  Odyssey,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  say,  "Who  will  our  palfrey  slick  with 
wisps  of  sti'aw"  {Knight  of  the  Baring  Pestle,  II.,  sc.  1),  and  so 
does  Ben  Jonson  show  the  early  nse  of  this  form,  both  as  an 
adjective  and  as  a  verb.  Americana,  however,  make  a  difference 
between  sleek,  as  meaning  smooth  and  glossy,  and  slick  in  the 
sense  of  easily,  readily;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  seems  to  be 
a  genuine  Americanism.  Thus  we  say  that  "a  man  has  a' sleek  Mid 
glossy  appearance,"  and  that  "he  goes  slick  about  his  business," 
The  Yankee  carries  this  meaning  to  an  extreme,  when  he  says 
that  "Down  East  an  animal's  ear  can  be  taken  off  so  slick,  that 
he  does  not  know  he  is  one  ear  short  till  he  puts  up  his  forefoot 
to  scratch  it." 
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Slim  ie  in  New  England  very  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
ordinary  or  even  worthless — a  meaning  which  it  also  has  in  some 
of  the  Northern  counties  of  England.  "He  is  hut  a  slim  fellow, 
I  gness."     (Mrs.  Stowe,  Old  Town  ^olhs.) 

Slip  has  acqnlred  in  Ameiiea  two  peculiar  meanings,  which 
are  unknown  in  England.  It  means  an  opening  between  two 
Tvharyea  or  in  a  dock,  and  hence  many  localities  in  New  York 
bear  that  name,  as  Peck  Slip,  Coentiea  Slip,  Bnrling  Slip,  etc.  It 
is  also  used,  in  S"ew  England  only,  to  denote  a  narrow  pew  in  a 
church,  somewhat  resembling  the  slip  in  the  wharves  on  a  small 
seala  If  the  slip  have  a  door  it  becomes  a  pew.  As  slip  means 
also  a  long  narrow  piece  of  paper,  it  is  ft'equently  used  for  a  cutting 
from  a  newspaper.  "  Send  me  the  slip  from  the  Herald  and  I  will 
return  it  promptly." 

Sliver  is  used  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun,  meaning  to  cut  or  rend 
lengthwise,  ^d  the  small  pieces  thus  obtained.  The  English 
generally  pronounce  it  with  a  long  i,  while  Americans  always 
give  it  a  short  i,  hut  the  latter  has  the  authority  of  Chaucer,  who 
rhymes  sKver  with  "deliver,"  and  Shakespeare,  who  says — 
"  Sie  that  lierself  will  sliver," 

Slops,  with  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the  West,  meant 
tea  and  coffee,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  retains  this 
siguification  to  the  present  day.  "  Slops,"  saya  "WUls  De  Hass, 
"  were  tea  and  coffee,  which,  in  the  adage  of  the  day,  do  not  stick 
to  the  ribs.  A  genuine  backwoodsman  would  have  considered 
himself  disgraced  by  showing  a  fondness  for  such  shps.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  have,  to  this  day,  very  little  respect  for  them." 
(Historij  of  Emiy  SetUemenis,  etc.,  p.  73.) 

Smack,  to,  divides  its  two  principal  meanings  curiously  between 
two  different  portions  of  the  country.  In  New  England  to  "  smach 
a  child  "  means  to  cover  it  with  kisses  and  caresses ;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  same  phrase  means  to  punish  the  child  by  slapping  it 
with  the  hand.  In  the  latter  sense  the  verb  is  used  thi-oughout 
the  South.  "If  you  don't  behave  yourself  I'll  smach  you."  The 
sharp,  quick  noise  which  the  word  suggests  by  an  effort  to  imi- 
tate it,  has  probably  led,  in  AnicJ-ica,  to  its  use  as  an  adverb  also, 
in  the  sense  of  suddenly.  "He  came  smach  against  me,  as  I 
turned  the  comer." 
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Smart  has  as  many  meanings  in  Americii  as  in  England,  resem- 
bling, in  this  respect,  clever,  the  English  sense  of  which  it  repre- 
sents here.  The  smart  man  is  quick  and  intelligent,  but  apt  to 
be  suspected  of  taking  advantage  of  his  neighbors  by  these  qnali- 
ties.  The  "smart  business  man "  may  be  irreproachable  in  all 
respecte,  bat  his  smartness  will  always  be  looked  upon  with  more- 
or  less  apprehension.  The  extreme  of  the  quality  conveyedby 
the  word  is  represented  in  the  West  by  "  a  parcel  of  smarl  thieves, 
who  stole  a  felled  walnut-tree  in  the  night-time,  by  drawing  the 
log  right  slick  out  of  the  bark,  and  leaving  the  five  watchmen, 
who  had  engaged  to  protect  ifc,  sitting  fast  asleep  astride  on  the 
bark."  In  the  South  and  West  smart  is,  besides,  nsed  in  the  sense 
of  great  or  considerable.  "  He  has  a  smart  chance  of  getting 
himself  into  tronble  if  he  keeps  on  talking  that  way."  {Rich- 
mond Examiner,  July  15, 1864.)  "We  had  a  smart  shower  this 
morning,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  lay  the  dust."  The  phrase 
"  smart  sprinkle  "  is  used  in  Western  slang  to  express  a  consider- 
able quantity. 

Smouclh,  to,  obsolete  in  England,  still  survives  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  means  to  salute,  kiss.  It  is  probably  connected  with 
smack  in  the  same  sense,  and  imitative  of  the  noise  produced. 

qe,  which  is  used  in  England  for  an  overwhelming  smoke, 
a  specially  apphed  to  the  smoke  produced  by  combus- 
tibles partly  ignited,  to  drive  away  mosquitoes  and  flies,  and  to  the 
lieap  of  combustibles  themselves.  In  Canada  and  the  Northern 
States  travellers,  hunters,  and  lumberers  make  large  smudges  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  clouds  of  insects  that  abound  there, 
and  in  the  South,  near  country  houses,  similai'  smudges  are  set  on 
lire  to  pmtect  the  inmates  against  mosquitoes.  "I  was  sitting 
under  the  lee  of  a  cedar-bark  smudge,  enjoying  the  fragi'ant  smoke 
that  drove  away  the  mosquitoes."      {Putnam's  Magazine,  July, 

ism) 

Smut-mill  or  smut-macMne,  designates  in  the  fanner's  language 
a  part  of  a  flouring-mill  which  breaks  and  separates  grains  of 
■wheat  infected  with  smut  (Uredo  segetum).  The  name  has  sub- 
sequently been  transferred  to  an  abusive  newspaper. 

Snack,  in  the  sense  of  share,  and  hence  forming  the  phrase  to 
go  snacks,  is  as  common  in  America  now  as  it  was  in  England  in 
tlie  days  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  both  of  whom  use  it  repeatedly. 
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The  Eev.  P.  Cai-twright  speaks  of  a  woman  at  a  camp-meeting, 
who,  "  in  a  state  of  semi-frenay  implored  the  Almighty  not  to  let 
her  Sally  go  snaoks  with  the  devil." 

Snarl,  in  England  used  only  for  an  entanglement  of  thread  and 
similar  material,  ia  in  America  applied  to  difficalties  among  men 
also,  and  even  an  angry  person  ia  said  "  to  be  in  a  snarl}'  "Again 
wa  hear  reports  from  Washington  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
have  gotten  into  a  snarl  with  each  other  or  with  the  President 
These  rumors  arise  periodically  and  amount  to  nothing,"  {St, 
Louis  Democrat,  Pebrnary  19,  1871.) 

Snew,  the  old  pretente  of  to  snow,  and  its  companion  snototi, 
the  participle,  are  both  still  quite  frequently  heai'd  in  the  United 
States ;  sometimes  affectedly,  as  in  Major  Jack  Downing'a  Letters : 
"Krst  it  blew,  and  then  its)zeju,and  finally  it  frizzed  horrid;  "but 
by  the  negi-oes  in  the  South  precisely  as  it  was  used  by  the  first 
English  settla-a.  "  Yes,  mas'  Bob,  it  snew  sure  all  night  long, 
dafe  so." 

Snob  has  very  cnrionsly,  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania, 
i-etained  its  old  meaning,  quoted  by  Halllwell,  but  long  forgotten 
everywhere  else,  of  journeyman  shoemaker.  An  acquaintance 
will  sometimes  jeer  one  of  the  trade  with  the  salutation :  "  "Wh't, 
snob  !"  whistling  the  first  pai't  of  the  address  in  imitation  of  the 
waxing  process. 

Snoose,  aa  verb  and  as  noun,  rarely  heard  in  England,  ia  quite 
common  with  us :  "  Lead  him  ofi'  to  the  lock-up  and  let  him 
snooze  till  he  is  quiet."  (J.  E.  Lowe!!,  Bighw  Papers,  I.,  p.  57.) 
Snoozy  is  hence  frequently  used  for  slightly  drank. 

So  is  very  often  carelessly  employed  for  as,  and  this  abuse,  for- 
merly rare,  threatens  to  become  more  genej-al  of  late.  "  When 
we  got  on  a  new  suit  thus  manufactured,  and  sallied  out  into  the 
country,  we  thought  ourselves  so  big  as  anybody."  (Rev.  P.  Cart- 
wright,  Autobiography,  p.  26.) 

Soah,  to,  in  the  sense  of  drain,  which  is  obsolete  in  England, 
is  still  used  in  America,  especially  as  applied  to  bread,  which  is 
said  "to  be  well  soaked,"  if  it  is  dry  and  thoroughly  ivell  baked. 

Sobiy,  an  adjective  made  from  the  verb  to  sob,  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  soggy,  and  perhaps  only  an  en-oneous  form  of  the  latter, 
represents  the  English  sobbed,  and  denotes  land  that  is  wet  or 
marshy,  and  hence  unfit  for  cultivation.     "Cranberries  will  gi'ow 
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ill  soihy  ground,  where  nothiDg  else  can  be  I'aised."  (Norfolk 
Journal,  June  37,  1859.)  Occasionally  the  tei-m  is  applied  to 
other  articles ;  thus  certain  United  States  Records,  concerning 
the  history  of  Georgia,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  bound  to 
Liverpool,  were  said  to  have  been  "  sent  in  their  wet  and  sobby  con- 
dition to  New  York."  (North  American  Review,  Januaj^y,  1847.) 
Sad  also  is  frequently  used  for  sodden  ;  for  instance,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  bottom  of  a  pie  not  properly  baked. 

Soft,  rarely  used  in  England  icrefool,  is  quite  frequent  in  that 
sense  in  America,  representing  the  Scottish  saft. 

Some,  as  an  adverb,  and  meaning  much,  or  of  some  account,  is 
a  modem  peiwersion  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  no 
longer  hmited  to  the  United  States.  "  She  is  some  now,  thaf  s  a 
fact,  and  the  biggest  kmd  of  a  punkin'  at  that."  {Blachwood, 
July,  1848.)  "I  always  thought  he  was  some,  but  I  am  snrprised 
to  see  him  where  he  is  now."  {Southern  Quarterly,  1853.) 

Soon,  instead  of  eai'ly,  is  used  continually  throughout  the  South. 
"  I  shall  be  there  soon  in  the  morning,  if  you  will  promise  to  be 
ready." 

Sot,  instead  of  set,  probably  nothing  more  than  a  broader 
sound  of  sat,  and  following  in  this  the  analogy  of  the  modern  got 
-for  the  ancient  ffat,  which  J.  R.  Lowell  tells  us  the  Yankee  fur- 
ther degradesinto  gut,  is  used  universally  North  and  South  by 
the  illiterate.  The  analogy  is  still  stronger  in  Virginia,  where 
the  verb  to  sit  is  almost  as  unknown  as  among  cockneys,  and 
where,  hence,  the  transition  to  sot  must  have  been  all  the  easier. 
"  Who  sot  you  up.  Master  Pi-ank,  to  tell  me  how  to  fodder  that 
'are  ci-eatur,  when  I  as  good  as  nursed  you  on  my  knees  ?"  (J.  P. 
Kennedy,  Swalloio  Barn.) 

"  We  wantecl  one  that,  felt  all  Cliicf 

From  roots  o'  hair  to  sole  o'  slockin', 
Square-soi  witli  thousaa'-tou  belief 
In  liim  and  us,  ef  earth  went  rocMn'." 

(J.  B.  LoweU:) 

Sots  is  the  name  of  common  yeast  in  Pennsylvania. 

Souse,  a  mere  modification  of  sauce,  and  often  written  soivce  in 
New  England  and  Virginia,  means  in  Pennsylvania  more  gen- 
Gi'silly  pigs'  feet. 
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Sparsely,  for  the  obsolete  eparsedly,  is  frequently  said  and  writ- 
ten, especially  with  i-eference  to  "sparsely  populated  districts." 
"The  coantiy  between  Richmond  and  Danville  is  biit  sparsely 
settled,  and  only  here  and  there  a  house  is  seen  lording  it  over  a 
clnater  of  cabins,  forinerly  the  slayes'  qiiarters."  (Ifew  York 
Tribune,  April  36,  1871.) 

Spell,  a  favorite  expression  in  the  United  States  for  a  little  time 
or  A  short  turn.  Thus  the  "  kink  of  laughter  "  is  a  "  spell  of  laugh- 
ter" in  America.  "We  have  had  a  wet  speli  of  weather  and  tlie 
roads  are  almost  nnfathomable."  (Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West.) 

"  He  stood  a  apeU  on  one  foot  fust, 
Tlien  stood  a  apaK  on  t'other. 
An'  on  wliicli  one  lie  felt  the  wust 
He  couldn't  ha'  tolA  yei'  nutlier." 

(J.  R.  Lowell.    TIte  Gourtin'.) 

Spike-team  is  the  American  name  for  the  English  "  Unicorn :" 
two  horses  preceded  by  a  third. 

Splendid,  as  applied  to  things  not  commonly  associated  in  our 
mind  with  "splendor,"  as  in  speaking  of  "a  splendid  piece  of 
mntkin,"  is  often  objected  to  as  an  evidence  of  American  grandi- 
loquence. It  sinks  into  nfcter  insignificance  by  the  side  of  spUn- 
didious,  used  by  Drayton,  the  poet,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time. 
It  was  probably  the  Latin  word  splendidus  he  meant  to  employ, 
but  there  it  is  in  print,  and  splendiferous,  fi-eqnently  met  with  in 
humorons  English  writings,  is  hai-dly  worse. 

Splurge,  ae  nonn  and  as  verb,  expressive  of  any  violent,  noisy 
demonstration,  and  much  used  in  the  Sonth  and  West,  is  proba- 
bly only  a  modification  of  spMrge,  quoted  by  Halliwell  in  his 
Arcliaic  Dictionary,  as  a  Northumbrian  word  with  the  same 
meaning.  It  referred  originally  to  the  floundering  about  of  a 
great  flsli  in  the  water,  and  the  noise  and  splash  it  produced,  and 
thence  came  to  mean  making  a  great  swagger  of  wealth  and  im- 
portance. "Our  would-be  fashionables  and  shoddy  aristocrats 
are  off  to  Newport  or  Sai'atoga,  to  inake  a  gi'eat  splurge."  (New 
York  Herald,  July,  1869.)  The  word  is  appivrently  connected 
with  the  old  English  splorage,  from  Scottish  splore,  which  means 
a  merry,  riotous  meeting.' 

Spree,  a  word  traced  back  to  a  connection  with  French  esprit, 
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and  thus  closely  related  to  spry,  caimot  have  come  to  us  from 
Louisiana,  as  is  often  stated,  since  it  is  already  quoted  by  Halli- 
well  aiS  a  provincialism.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  brought  here 
from  England,  as  Dr.  Elwyn  says,  "  with  Tom  and  Jeriy,  and  is 
continued  by  the  pati'ons  of  the  firm." 

Spunk,  in  the  sense  of  mettle,  is  so  far  from  being  an  Ameri- 
canism that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  admitted  into  good  company 
iu  the  north  of  England,  and  has  been  colloquially  used  from  the 
oldest  times  in  Scotland.  Burus  speaks,  therefore,  of  "  Erskine,  a 
spunMe  Norland  billie"  (Cry  and  Prayer),  as  Sir  A.  Wyiie  already 
said:  "I  did  na  think  your  Lordship  was  sic  a  spuklcie."  The 
adjective  is  used  in  Ameinca  in  precisely  the  same  manner :  "  If 
you  were  not  a  minister,  I  should  say  yon  was  sjmnky."  {A 
Woman's  Pulpit) 

Spurt,  a  pevYersion  of  spirit,  and  meaning  a  sudden,  vigorous 
effort,  is  even  moi'e  frequently  used  here  than  in  England,  where 
it  is  generally  limited  to  accounts  of  various  lands  of  sport.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  words  of  the  language,  and  has  ever  since  1613, 
when  it  firat  appears  iu  print,  retained  the  same  meaning.  "  A 
short  spurt  does  not  tire  me ;  the  length  and  hardness  of  the  way 
will  at  last  tell  me  what  leg  I  halt  on."  {A.  Tuekney,  Sermon  on 
Palm  of  Qilead,  p.  65.) 

Squelch,  to,  expressive  of  the  action  of  eiiishiug  anything  soft, 
inanimate  or  animate,  is  good  old  English,  and,  although  obsolete 
in  the  mother-country,  in  daily  use  in  America.  It  had  generally 
a  humorous  meaning,  as  in  the  weU-known  linos — ■ 

"  He  was  tie  cream  of  Brecknock, 
And  flower  of  all  llie  Welsh ; 
But  Siunt  George  he  did  tlie  cfntgoa  fell 
And  gave  him  a  plagiiey  squelch." 

[81.  George  and  t/te  Dragon.) 

SquiggU,  to,  for  to  squirm,  to  move  about  as  eels  and  worms  do, 
is  an  Americanism,  the.Tinconth  word  having  in  England  a  differ- 
ent signification.  It  stands  colloquially  for  the  good  old  English 
verb,  to 

Squirm,  which  is  now  little  heard  in  England.  "  The  gentle- 
man is  suddenly  seized  with  the  retrenchment  gripes,  and  squirms 
about  like  a  long  red  woi-ra  oil  a  pinhook."     (Speech  of  Mr.  Pitt 
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in  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  186'?.)  Grose  already  cites  the 
■word  aa  meaning  to  wriggle  and  twist  about  actively,  but  as 
obsolete.  It  is  well  known  that  the  same  word  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted, in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  for  the  verb 
to  swarm,  when  applied  to  sailors  hastemng  up  to  man  the  yai'ds, 
or  boys  climbing  up  a  tree  without  branches. 

StaddU,  the  old  English  name  of  "  the  bottom  of  a  corn-mow  or 
haystack,"  as  Grose  says,  is  in  America  often  applied  to  a  young 
tree  or  sapling,  till  it  has  reached  a  certain  size — a  meaning  well 
known  to  Bacon,  but  apparently  obsolete  in  England.  In  the  vast 
salt-marshes  on  the  Eastern  coast,  stout  stakes  are  driyen  in,  on 
which  the  hayricks  are  set  to  raise  them  out  of  the  reach  of  high 
tides,  and  tlicsc  stakes  are  called  stacHUs. 

"  lonesome  ez  staMlea  ou  a  maali  wiOiout  no  liayridia  on." 

(J.  R  Lnwell.     Bigloto  Papers,  I.,  p.  130.) 

iS^ajjyi,  to,  commonly  pronounced  siomp,h.as,  in  the  South  espe- 
cially, the  meaning  of  being  very  angry,  derived  no  doubt  from  the 
violent  stamping  with  the  foot  which  so  often  aocompanies  ebulli- 
tions of  wrath.  "  The  General  jumps  up  and  he  stomps  about  a 
spell,  I  teU  you  j  he  smashed  down  his  pipe  and  it  flew  into  more 
than  forty  pieces."     (Major  Jack  Downing,  Letters,  p.  13i.) 

Stand,  to,  is  used  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the  Western 
States  for  the  more  usual  to  stand  in,  meaning  to  cost  "  This 
horse  stands  me  two  hundred  dollars  at  least."   (S.  S.  Haldeman.) 

Start,  to,  is  a  verb  very  much  used  in  the  United  States,  and 
thispopnlarity  is  explained  thus  by  J.K.Paulding:  "When  folks 
set  out  to  go  anywhere  in  this  country,  it  is  called  starting.  Thus 
they  start  to  the  Westward;  for  our  people  ai-e  the  most  active  in 
the  world,  and  do  everything  by  a  start.  Other  people  set  out,  as 
they  term  it,  and  will  pause  and  ponder,  ponder  and  pause,  half  a 
life  over  a  journey  of  twenty  miles,  while  an  American  decides  at 
once  upon  going  from  the  province  of  Maine  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri.  We  are  young  quails,  and  run  from  the  nest  with  the 
eggshells  on  our  back,"     {Letters  from  the  South,  I.,  p.  108.) 

Starvation  was  at  one  time  denounced  as  an  Americanism,  but 
bas  been  fonnd  to  be  an  English  word  of  considerable  age,  made 
incorrectly  with  a  Latin  termination  to  a  Saxon  word,  after  the 
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analogy  of  "  flii-tatiou."  Its  first  use  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Dtmdas, 
afterward  Loi-d  Melyille,  in  1775,  who,  as  Horace  Walpole  tells 
us,  received  from  his  daring  innovation  the  nickname  of  "  Starva- 
tion Dundas."  To  starve  (German,  sterben)  was  originally,  and  is 
now  in  England,  applied  only  to  dying  of  hunger,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  trades-unions  employ  the  grim  word  to  clem  ;  but  in 
America  starvation  is  used  to  denote  death  from  exposure  and 
cold  also. 

Steale,  pronounced  stale,  the  stocli  or  handle  of  a  tool,  is  pro- 
vincial in  Engjaud,  but  in  daily  use  among  the  fermers  of  New 
England.     The  term  is  evidently  the  Q-erman  StieL 

Steep  is  not  only  used  in  its  literal  sense,  but,  by  a  kind  of 
bold  hyperbole,  applied  to  things  generally.  Men  speak  of  "  a 
steep  pi-ice  for  a  farm,"  and  complain  of  "&  steep  tax  to  be  paid." 
J.  E.  Lowell  gives  a  happy  example  of  the  extravagance  with 
which  such  terms  are  used  by  counby  folks,  even  in  theii'  literal 
meaning :  "  I  once  asked  a  stage-driver  if  the  other  side  of  a  hiU 
was  as  steep  as  the  one  we  wei'e  climbing?  SteBpl  Ohain- 
lightnin'  couldn't  go  down  it  without  puttin'  the  shoe  on." 

8tp.nt,  more  commonly  pronounced  and  written  stint,  almost 
forgotten  in  England,  is  still  in  daily  nse  in  the  United  States  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  Shakespeare  spoke  of  iiis "  stint  of  woe." 
The  idea  connected  with  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  evidently 
not  merely  that  of  a  task,  but  of  tliafc  amount  of  work  which, 
when  accomplished,  will  allow  the  worker  to  stint  his  efforte,  that 
is,  to  cease  working.  Swift,  however,  uses  the  word  stint  as  an 
allowance  or  portion :  "  How  much  wine  do  you  drink  hi  a  day  ? 
My  stint  in  company  is  a  pint  at  noon."  Theodore  Parker  spoke 
of  "Little  boys  in  the  country  working  against  time,  ivith  stents 
to  do."     {Oration  on  the  Death  of  Daniel  Webster.) 

Stocking-f^et,  ■  an  expression  long  considered  aa  Americanism 
by  Engli^  critics,  who  made  much  of  the  "Yankee  walking  in 
his  stoeUng-feet  so  aa  not  to  be  heard."  Buteither  the  word  was 
long  in  use  iu  Scotland  also,  or  Mr.  Thackeray  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  it,  in  spite  of  its  pretended  foreign  origin,  for  he  says  in  his 
Newcomes:  "Binnie  found  the  Colonel  in  his  sitting-room  ar- 
ranged in  what  are  called  in  Scotland  his  stocHng-feet."  (I-,  ch. 
8.) 

Stom  is  occasionally  used  in  America  as  an  adverb  to  qualify 
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an  adjective,  after  the  maimer  of  the  Geraian  8lein  in  stdnretch, 
etc,  probably  an  effect  of  the  German,  spoken  so  largely  in  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  where  thia  usage  most  prevails.  "  I 
have  heard  the  following  stoiy  in  the  country :  A  young  lady,  who 
was  so  reiined  that  she  avoided  saying  stone,  spoke  thus :  I  took 
np  a  ground-seed  (stone)  and  threw  it  at  a  he-biddy  (cock)  sitting 
on  a  turn-about  (giinding-stone)  and  killed  him  atoie-dead."  (8, 
S.  Haldeman.)     Stone-A&&A  is,  however,  quoted  by  Britton. 

Slop,  to,  is  very  generally  used  here  for  to  stay,  and,  we  are 
told,  now  heard  in  England  also,  not  only  from  illiterate  people, 
but  from  many  also  who  would  be  very  angiy  if  they  were  con- 
sidered so.  "The  diplomats,  who  on  this  occasion  are  wont  to 
greet  our  republican  President  in  the  splendor  of  their  own  conrt 
costumes,  stopped  quietly  at  home,  and  the  day  wore  on  without 
an  incident."  (Richmond  Dispatch,  January  4, 1871.)  "  Person- 
al.— General  George  TV.  Deitzler,  of  Lawrence,  is  stopping  at  the 
Sonthem.  Dr.  Ernest  Alexovitch,  of  Venice,  Austria,  is  stopping 
with  Captain  Frederick  Fnehs."  (St.  Louis  Detnocrat,  March 
3i,  1871.)         ,  ■  " 

Stones  of  a  house  are  counted  differently  in  America  from  the 
English  way :  the  story  on  the  ground-floor  is  called  the  first,  and 
the  next  above  it,  the  first  in  England,  is  here  called  the  second, 
and  so  on. 

Stringy,  in  the  sense  of  filamentous,  consisting  of  long,  thin 
strings,  has  recently  obtained  a  new  meaning  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  thus  explained:  "The  excessive  nse  of  iron  has 
given  us  an  architecture  which  is  technically  known  as  stringy, 
like  a  man  with  a  very  large  body  on  very  thin  legs,"  {]S"ew 
York  Tribune,  January  19,  1871.) 

Stripper  is  not  only  the  person.who  strips,  but  in  Pennsylvania 
also  a  cow  which  is  nearly  dry,  and  has  to  be  sti-ipped  of  the  little 
milk  she  gives. 

Stvh,  to,  instead  of  to  stump,  is  often  heard  when  persons 
strike  their  toes  against  a  stone  or  a  tree.  The  term  is  related  to 
the  Gei-mau  stuhhen,  which, has  the  same  signification.  Stubby, 
however,  is  used  in  the  familiar  sense  of  short  and  thick-set, 
mainly  of  persons. 

Stud,  in  theveiy  peculiar  sense  of  stubbornness,  was  originally 
used  only  of  horses  who  refuse  to  go  on,  and  is  connected  with 
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the  verb  to  stand;    Afterward  it  was  applied  to  persona  also,  who 
were  determined  or  obstinate: 

"  Here  lies  Thomas  Dudley,  the  tiusty  old  sta?  ; 
A  bnrgain'e  a  bMgiim  and  must  be  manSe  good." 
(Governor  Belclier's  Epita^li  on  Governor  Dudley.    17tU  century.) 

fitumpy,  very  generally  need  like  stubly,  for  a  short  and  stout 
person.  "  Stumpy  chaps,  such  as  you,  ain't  got  no  troubles  in 
this  world.— That's  all  you  know  about  it ;  stumpies  have  tronbles." 
(J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches.) 

Suant  or  suent,  by  some  traced  back  to  the  fuller  form  of  pur- 
suant, by  others  believed  to  come  from  the  old  French  suiant,  fol- 
lowing, means  even  or  uniform,  and  is  mnch  used  by  the  fanners 
of  New  England.  It  was  carried  tliere  by  their  ancestors,  and 
Jennings  tells  us  that  they  say  suent  in  the  West  of  England, 
while  Grose  (juotes  in  the  Somersetshire  dialect  the  phrase : "  Zow 
the  aeed  zuant." 

Stdeide  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  verb.  "John  Pflug,  of 
Pekin,  Illinois,  suicided  from  disgust  at  his  name."  (St.  Louis 
Democrat,  January,  IS?!.) 

Suit,  as  applied  to  hair,  is  probably  an  Americanism.  In  the 
Sonth  a  lady  is  said  to  "possess  a  wonderfnlly  fine  suit  of  hair." 
"Yon  ought  to  have  seen  Cora,  when  she  first  appeai-ed  on 
the  stage.  Pale  as  death,  and  evidently  very  nervous,  her  beanti- 
fol  fine  featui'es,  radiant  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm,  almost 
shone  in  then-  brightness,  relieved  as  they  wei-e  by  a  back-ground 
formed  of  the  most  magnificent  suit  of  hair  ever  seen  flowing 
down  -woman's  fair  shoulders."  (Richmond  Enquirer,  November 
19, 1858.) 

Summons,  to,  the  old  verb  used  by  Swift,  but  long  since 
regarded  as  obsolete  in  England,  continues  in  use  in  the  New 
Enghind States.  "It  can't  be  that  he  reallyhadyouSMWimomse*^ 
before  the  squire,  Zek;  what  did  he  mean  ?"  (Jndd's  Margaret, 
ed.  1871.) 

Sundown,  found  in  early  English  writers,  and  sunup,  formed 
analogously,  but  probably  a  genuine  Americanism,  are  both  in 
constant  use  in  New  England  and  the  Par  West  "At  sundoion 
a  drove  of  mustaaigs  paid  us  a  flying  visit"  (G-.  W.  Kendall, 
Santa  n  Expedition,  1.,  p.  88.)     "  I  had  walked  fourteen  miles 
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since  sunup,  and  felt  ready  for  the  Med  chicken  and  hominy 
which  are  the  regular  breakfast  of  South  Caroliua  planters." 
(Letter  in  New  York  IVihum,  March  14,  1870.)  "Mam's 
going  to  Brown's  store  at  sunup,  and  I  spose  I've  got  to  pack  her 
and  bahj  again."    (F.  B,  Harte,  Luck  i>f  Roaring  Camp,  p.  303.) 

Supper  is  almost  universally  used  for  iea  in  the  United  States. 
"The  meal  which  we  ai-e  aceuatomed  to  call  tea,"  says  an  English 
traveller,  "is  by  Americans  universally,  I  helieve,  called  supp&r, 
and  it  is  the  final  meal,  there  being  only  three  in  the  day."  (P. 
H.  Gosse,  Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  68.) 

Suspenders  is  the  American  substitute  for  the  English  "  braces," 
and  sometimes  viewed  as  a  delicate  way  to  avoid  the  objectionable 
term  "  gallowses." 

Suspicion,  to,  instead  of  to  suspect,  used  by  South,  but  long 
since  obsolete  in  England,  is  still  a  favorite  in  Southern  States, 
especiaUy  among  the  negroes,  to  wboni  the  curtailed  '^pxt  is  not 
expressive  enough  for  their  sti-ong  feelings.  "  Then  the  sergeant 
suspidoned  me,  for  he  turned  on  me  aud  growled  ont,  By  G-od,  I 
believe  ye  ai'e  a  Yank !"   ( Wild  Bill.) 

Swad,  an  old  English  word  for  a  lump  or  mass  of  earth,  etc., 
survives  in  Wew  England,  as  in  the  mother-country,  as  a  collo- 
quial or  cant  word  only.  "  Such  a  sioad  of  people  as  came  to 
see  the  show  I  I  never  seen  in  all  my  life  the  like  on  it !"  {Our 
Young  Folks,  December,  1869.) 

Swale,  in  the  sense  of  a  tract  of  low,  generally  swampy,  land,  is, 
in  like  manner,  an  old  word  preserved  in  the  remoter  districts 
of  New  England  and  some  parts  of  the  Far  West.  "  Branching 
&om  the  Colorado,  near  the  mouth,  it  glides  easily  down  across 
the  desert,  through  a  swale  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide."  (T.  E. 
Meagher,  Colorado,  etc.) 

Swash,  in  the  Southern  and  especially  the  Gulf  States,  desig- 
nates a  narrow  channel  of  water  between  sandbanks,  or  near  the 
shore.  "It  is  said  they -took  refnge  in  the  swash  behind  the 
house,  and  thus  escaped  into  the  bayou,  although  others  maintain 
that  they  only  hid  in  the  loft,  while  the  officers  were  searching  . 
the  lower  story."  (New  Orleans  Bee,  May  17, 1869. ) 

Swinger  is,  in  the  West,  the  name  given  to  the  middle  horses  in 
a  team  of  six.  «  Each  wagon  is  usually  drawn  by  three  span  of 
mules,  of  which  the  lighter  and  forward  are  leaders,  the  next  pair 
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swingers,  and  the  rear,  or  heaviest  pair,  wheelers."  {A  Trip  io  the 
West,  p.  137.) 

Swingeing,  often  ■written  swindging,  is  one  of  the  good  old  Eng- 
lish words  which  tenacionsly  cling  to  the  soli,  and  sound  like 
echoes  from  a  far-off  age.  In  Yirginia  and  most  parts  of  the 
Sonth,  white  and  black  boya  have  for  more  than  two  eentrrries 
called  a  large  snake  or  other  formidable  creature  a  swindger,  or 
"  a  swinging  big  snalce."  The  word,  rai-ely  if  cTer  heard  in  the 
North,  is  duly  laid  down  by  Bailey,  and  applied  by  Milton  in 
'y  the  same  sense  to  a  dragon,  who, 


Swindgea  the  scaly  horrour  of  hia  folded  tail." 

{Ghrialmaa  Symn,  St.  Vm.) 

"  There  will  be  a  sioingeing  supper  by-and-ljy."  {Putna/ni's  Maga- 
zine, January,  1868.) 

Swingle-tree  is  rarely  hoard  in  the  United  States;  an  erroneous 
connection  with  the  "double-tree,"  used  in  some  cases,  having  led 
to  the  altered  forai  of  single-tree,  which  is  ]iearly  uiiiversaL 


Tachey,  in  the  Southern  States  a  common  designation  of  an 
unkempt  and  uncouth- looking  horse,  is  transferred  to  men  also 
of  neglected  and  forlorn  appearance.  "I  rode  along  on  mjpoor 
tachey,  deep  in  thought,  when  I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the 
realities  of  life  by  a  loud  voice  calling  out  to  me :  Halloa  I  stran- 
ger, what  may  you  be  after  in  my  potato-patch  F"  (Lucian  Minor, 
N'eto  England  Revisited.) 

Tahe,  to,  a  newspaper,  says  the  American,  where  the  English- 
man would  say,  to  take  in  a  paper. 

Talented,  a  form  perhaps  first  used  in  America,  was  strongly 
criticised  and  opposed  by  Coleridge,  with  many  other  apparent  or 
genuine  Americanisms,  The  term  is,  however,  not  objectionable 
in  its  mode  of  formation,  eminently  useful  in  designating  persons 
who  ai-e  endowed  with  talents,  as  "  spirited  and  gifted  "  are  niade 
to  serve  for  similar  purposes,  and  has  made  its  way  so  successfully 
in  England,  that  it  may  be  foimd  now  in  her  best  and  most  fas- 
tidious writers.     The  "vile   and  barbarous  vocable,"   as   Cole- 
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]-idge  called  it,  lias  tluis  establielied  its  claims  and  justified  its 
authors. 

Tall,  like  steep,  is  in  America  verj  ft-eqnently  used  in  the  sense 
of  considerable,  exceedingly,  Western  speech  delighting  in  derlT- 
ing  SHch  expressions  from  the  prominent  features  of  the  landscape 
in  the  "West.  "  My  friend,  said  the  agent  -to  the  Indian,  when  he 
had  flniahed  his  harangne,  that  is  pretty  tall  talk,  bnt  you  had  bet- 
ter take  what  the  Great  Father  in  Washington  sends  yon,  and  be 
content."  {0;ffi,cial  Report  to  Chief  of  Indian  Bureau,  1868.)  The 
facility  with  which  such  words  spread  to  regions  where  they  are 
not  indigenous,  and  hence  often  most  ladicrously  misapplied,  may 
be  seen  in  the  phrase,  "  This  is  what  I  call  fall  fishing,  anyhow." 
{Newfov/ytdland  Fislieries,  1870.) 

Tarrify,  to,  has  been  for  many  generations  a  common  expres- 
sion in  the  South,  for  any  undue  pressure  exercised  by  the  powers 
that  be.  The  word  is  generally  referred  back  to  a  vulgar  cormp- 
tion  of  torrijkd,  fram  the  Latin  torrere,  to  roast,  and  this  presump- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  fivct  that  the  word  is  so  used  and 
written  in  an  anonymous  "Tour  through  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina," published  some  years  before  the  Eevolntion.  A  recent 
writer  humorously  alludes  to  the  enormous  tax  on  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, which  "tanifles,"  if  it  does  not  "roast  "the  unfortnuate 
planters  of  the  Sonth,  and  suggests  that,  if  the  word  was  not  so  old, 
it  might  very  well  be  the  result  of  being  tarif-ied.,  since  the  Tariff 
has  become  a  synonym  of  misery. 

Tavern  takes  here  almost  universally  the  place  of  the  English 
inn.  In  England  the  "tavern"  furnishes  entertainment  and 
liquor,  but  provides  no  lodgings. 

Tease,  to,  has  taken  in  America  the  place  of  the  English  verb, 
to  chaff,  and  its  derivatives,  whicb  ai'e  rarely  heard  in  tliis  coun- 
try, although  BO  elegant  and  pure  a  writer-  as  W.  8.  Landor  uses 
them  more  than  once. 

Techy,  instead  of  touchy,  is  neither  a  new  form  nor  limited  to 
the  Kew  England  States,  Shakespeare  ah-eady  has  tetchy  twice, 
and  Eay  mentions  techy  as  a  "Worth  Country  word." 

Teet&r,  to,  an  American  form  of  the  Engli^  verb,  to  tilter,  with 
its  litei-al  meaning,  to  seesaw,  to  move  up  and  do-\ni  on  opposite 
ends  of  a  plank,  as  children  do ;  and,  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  painful 
state  of  suspense.   "  Because  we  want  to  watch  the  money-market. 
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SO  many  are  teetering  on  the  beam  of  speculation.  Now  gold  goes 
up  and  tliey  go  down.  Now  stock  goes  down  and  they  go  up. 
Thus  they  teeter  day  after  day,  and  when  they  tumble  headlong  in 
the  crowd,  they  cannot  see  where  the  joke  comes  in."  {The  Comic 
Side  of  Life.) 

Telegram,  a  mnch-diecussed  word,  is  an  undoubted  American- 
ism, used  first  by  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Journal,  April  6, 1853, 
and  formed  after  the  analogy  of  "  epigram,"  and  "  monogram,"  to 
distinguish  the  result  of  the  process  of  telegraphing  from  the  in- 
stniment.  The  tei-m  commended  itself  so  strongly  by  its  brerity 
that  it  soon  supplanted  its  predecessor,  "telegraphic  dispatch," 
and  a  year  or  so  later  appeared  in  English  journals  also,  which 
claimed  it  as  an  invention  of  their  own.  {Notes  and  Queries,  No- 
vember 31, 1853.)  For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  the  word 
has  never  become  popular,  and  is  still  more  or  less  confined  to 
cases  where  brevity  is  of  importance.  Even  the  verb,  to  telegraph, 
is  frequently  forced  to  give  way  to  the  shorter,  to  wire,  as  a  late 
telegram  by  Atlantic  Cable  from  the  British  Premier  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Eevenue  of  the  United  States  said:  "-Gahle 
how  match-tax  works." 

Temp&r  is  used  by  Americans  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  denote 
passion,  while  in  England  it  expresses,  on  the  contrary,  the  con- 
trol of  passion.  "  Hook  was  nearly  engaged  in  a  duel,"  says  his 
English  biographer,  "in  which  transaction,  from  first  to  last,  he 
showed  equal  temper  and  spirit."  This  is  also  the  meaning. attached 
to  its  derivatives,  temperate  and  temperance,  in  this  country,  but 
temper  itself  is  rarely  used  thus:  "It  was  the  only  time  when  I 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln  really  show  temper;  he  seemed  to  have  been 
literally  worn  out  by  insatiate  petitioners  and  troublesome  coun- 
sellors, and  when  the  old  lady  declined  leaving  tte  room  he  spoke 
with  serious  auger."  {A  Visit  to  Washington,  186i.) 

Tenement-houses  are  lai-ge  buildings,  erected  generally  in  a  veiy 
imperfect  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  being  rented  out  in  single 
rooms  to  poor  families,  thus  producing  very  higt  rent  and  en- 
riching the  owner  at  the  expense  of  the  ill-lodged  tenants. 

Threap,  to,  meaning  to  argue,  to  contend,  is  quoted  by  Halli- 
well  and  by  Kay  among  North  Country  words,  but  rarely  heard  in 
England,  while  it  is  still  in  daily  use  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 
"Ifsnotfor  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threapan."    {Percy's  Rel- 
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iques.)  "I  said  to  him,  Come,  let  ca  threap  aaid  aigae,  but  he, 
■without  saying  another  word,  struck  me  oyer  the  head  and 
knocked  me  down."  (Harriaburgfa  Journal,  January  17, 1851.) 

Tiriiber  means  in  America  not  only  the  wood  and  the  trees,  but 
the  whole  forest — wooded  land  in  contrast  to  open  land.  It  is  a 
remavkahle  feature  of  American  landscape,  that  large  parts  of  the 
country  which  were  once  covered  with  forests  are  now  utterly  bare ; 
and  in  a  late  official  report  it  was  stated,  that  "  Maine,  in  1870, 
was  bereft  of  almost  her  entire  growth  of  old  trees,  New  York 
was  an  extensive  importer  of  Umber  from  Canada  and  the  West, 
and,  as  for  the  whole  Union,  it  was  believed  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  the  timber  now  growing  will  be  all  cut  and 
marketed  within  lifteen  or  twenty  years." 

Tin,  instead  of  tin-cup,  is  by  no  means  American  slang.  Halli- 
well  quotes  it  and  English  writers  continually  use  it,  Dickens 
speaking  even  of  "  a  dinner-^Mj." 

To,  instead  of  at,  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  featvn-es  of  the 
Yankee  lingo,  as  J.  E,  Lowell  caUs  the  dialect.  "  Now,  I  say, 
ef  you  don't  bring  the  fashion-liook,  when  you  come  home  at 
Thanksgivin',  you'll  see  what  youll  git.  Yon  know  we  have 
sech  lots  of  company  tu  out  honse,  and  I've  got  to  be  dressed, 
said  a  coarse,  red-haired  girl,  who  rejoiced  in  the  mellifluoua  ap- 
pellation of  Serepty  Hepaibah  Smoot."  {Putnam's  Magaeine, 
January,  1870.)  It  is  thna  written  tu,  because  an  additional 
peculiarity  of  the  Yankee  dialect  requires  that  it  and  too  should 
alike  be  pronounced  tH,  as  in  touch,  when  not  emphatic,  while 
both  sound  like  tu  in  twnult,  when  emphatiCi  "  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  bein'  tit,"  says  the  New  Englander,  with  special  satisfac- 
tion at  never  being  found  guilty  of  the  crime.  This  confusion  be- 
tween to  and  too  appears  not  so  blameable,  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  formerly  both  words  were  written  simply  to.  To  hum, 
instead  of,  at  home,  is  never  heard  outside  of  New  England,  but  in 
daily  nae  there.  Even  educated  people  are  apt  to  say  to  home,  as 
in  the  line  praising  a  Gtovemor,  because 

"  He  stays  ta  liis  home  nu'  looks  after  his  folks." 

(J.  R  Lowell.    Biglow  Papers,  I,,  p.  34.) 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  American  use  of  to  as  a  kind  of  exple- 
tive, the  infinitive  of  the  verb  that  might  follow  it  being  univer- 
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sally  omitted.  "I  meant  to  ask  him  to,"  means,  to  ask  him  to 
do  what  we  are  diaeussing.  "  Wonld  yon  like  to  f"  '  "  I  told  him 
I  did  not  want  to,"  are  phrases  continually  meeting  the  eye  in 
reading  works  written  hy  Northern  authors.  Even  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe,  in  her  great  work  Unde  Tom,  and  in  other  writings,  iises 
this  phrase  ineeseantly,  and  although  perhaps  not  exactly  a  model 
of  composition,  her  authority  is  of  some  weight,  as  she  puts  it  into 
the  month  of  educated  as  well  as  of  illiterate  people. 

Tole,  to,  also  written  toll,  and  probably  identical  with  the  latter 
verb,  is  nsed  in  America  to  express  the  alluring  of  animals.  "  His 
son  was  found  toting  and  coaxing  the  hogs  to  a  gap."  "We  went 
down  the  bay,  and  saw  plenty  of  ducks,  but  as  we  had  no  skiff 
and  no  means  to  iote  them  on,  we  did  not  get  a  shot."  (Baltimore 
American,  1867.) 

Tongue,  instead  of  pole  of  wagon,  is  probably  an  Americanism, 
derived  from  an  instinctive  comparison  with  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle,  or  a  tongue  of  land  sti'etching  out,  long  and  naiTow,  into 
the  water. 

Top,  to,  in  the  sense  of  smtffing  a  candle,  is  limited  to  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  is  found  in  daily  use. 

Town  is  in  New  England  very  generally  used  for  townsJtip, 
which.  Miss  Leslie  tells  n%  explains  Jonathan's  difBciilty,  who 

"  Said  he  couM  not  soo  the  town, 
TJiere  were  so  many  houses." 

It  sonuds  odd,  at  first,  to  hear  New  Englandei-s  speak  of  farms 
they  own  in  Newton  Town,  or  of  the  flue  crops  made  in  the  whole 
Town. 

Training  and  training-day  are  two  old-fashioned  terms,  refer- 
ring to  the  former  usage  of  "  training  the  militia  "  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  when  they  met  on  training-days  to  be  reviewed. 
A  militia-man,  called  out  to  do  actife  service,  is  apt  to  be  called  a 
trainer~~a\\  these  terms  being  derived  from  the  process  of  train- 
ing soldiers,  as  the  modeni  "drill"  nsed  to  be  called. 

Transpire,  to,  instead  of,  to  happen,  is  nnfortnnately  no  longer 

slang,  but  haa  become  a  word  in  daily  use  with  persons  who  ought 

not  to  he  gnilty  of  sneh  bad  usage.    The  original  meaning  of  the 

word  seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  whatever  "happens" 
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is  now-a-days,  in  American  newspapers  especially,  represented  as 
haying  transpired.  "  After  13  o'clock  last  night  it  transpired  that 
the  Massachnaetts  delegation  had  voted  unanimously  in  caucus  to 
present  the  name  of  General  Butler  for  Vice-President."  (New 
Xork  Times,  1869.)  John  Eandolph,  of  Virginia,  had  a  very 
tender  ear  for  good  English,  and  When  one  day  a  Member  of  Oon- 
gi-ess  nsed  the  word  transpire  repeatedly,  and  always  in  the  sense 
of  occurring  or  taking  place,  he  bore  it  for  a  time,  but  finally  lost 
all  patience :  " '  May  I  interrupt  tlie  gentleman  a  moment  ?'  he 
asked.  '  Certainly,'  said  the  speaker.  '  Well,'  said  Eandolph,  'if 
you  use  the  word  transpire  once  more,  I  shall  eaytire.' "  In  spite  of 
such  warning,  and  although  whatever  happens  openly,  in  honest 
daylight,  ought  not  to  be  slandered  by  being  said  to  have  tran- 
spired, the  term  is  applied  to  every  act  and  oeeiuTence.  "  Our 
readers  will  recall  the  details  of  a  horrible  and  nnprovoked  mur- 
der which  transpired  near  Brighton,  in  the  square  before  the  rail- 
road depot,  and  in  presence  of  several  hundi-ed  persons."  (Alton 
Telegraph,  January  30, 1871.) 

Trash,  in  it*  vagueness  and  comprehensiveness  of  meaning,  is 
a  popular  word  with  Americans,  who  apply  it  to  persons  and 
things  alike,  to  expi-ess  their  worth lessness.  It  is  also  used,  as  an 
expressive  term,  of  the  leaves,  sticks,  and  compact  foam  which 
accumulate  by  the  side  of  a  stream.  In  Louisiana,  when'  the  cane 
hafi  been  cut  for  the  mil!  and  stripped  of  its  abundant  leaves,  the 
unnpe  joints  are  cut  off,  and  with  the  leaves  and  canetons  spread 
out  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  cover  the  roots  with  a  thick  mat  of 
slowly-decaying  vegetation.  This  trash,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  spring, 
when  no  more  frost  is  to  be  apprehended,  removed  and  ploughed 
in  by  carefnl  planters,  while  less  prudent  men  simply  bm-n  it. 

Trig,  in  the  sense  of  trim,  neat,  but  rarely  heard  in  Englaud, 
sni-vivos  with  many  similar  terms  in  Virghiia,  and  the  States  that 
owe  their  existence  to  the  Old  Dominion.  It  is  related  to  trich, 
in  the  sense  of  "tricked  out,"  decorated.  "This  was  a  negro-boy 
equipped  for  service  on  horseback.  He  was  rather  more  tiig  in 
appearance  than  I  was  accustomed  to  see  the  servants."  (J.  P. 
Kennedy,  Swallow  £arn.) 

TurnpiJix,  instead  of  turnpike-road,  is  universally  used  in  the 
United  States.  In  New  England  the  word  is  pronounced  tunpike, 
hence  the  play  upon  the  word  in  the  lines— 
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"Ef  yoiir  soul 
Dou't  Riieak  thi'ongh  ehuwpikes  so's  to  safe  the  toll." 

(J",  B.  Lowell.   BigloTi  Papers,  I,,  p.  53.) 


Uffly,  originally  applied  to  want  of  beauty,  has  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  the  word  pMn,  as  comely  is  neai-Iy  nn- 
known  in  America,  and  its  place  supphed  by  pretty,  handsome, 
or  good-looking.  Ugly,  in  the  Northern  States,  means  almost 
exclusively,  ill-tempered,  and  is  so  constantly  applied  to  disposi- 
tion, that  it  is  a  common  phrase  to  hear  a  girl  represented  as 
"being  quite  good-looking,  bat  ugly."  This  use  of  the  word  is 
not  new,  but  has  come  to  be  considered  colloquial  only,  if  not 
real  cant,  in  England.  "G-oyernor  Andros  was  inclined  to  be 
ugly,  bnt  they  understood  him,  and,  pretending  iudiffei-ence, 
secured  a  passport  from  him  to  -visit  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Hudson."  {Early  Voyages  to  Neio  Netherlands.)  H.  Reeves 
states  that  "a  British  traveller,  walking  one  dayiu  the  suburbs 
of  Boston,  saw  a  woman  out  oa  a  doorstep  whipping  ^  screaming 
child.  Good  woman,  said  he,  why  do  yon  whip  the  boy  so 
severely?  She  answered,  Because  he  is  so  ugly!  The  English- 
man wallied  on  and  then  put  down  in  his  journal:  Msm, 
American  mothers  are  so  ci'uel  as  to  whip  their  children  because 
they  are  not  handsome."  The  same  term  is  applied  to  animals : 
"  Squire  Stebbin  owned  a  bull  that  came  from  the  same  stock, 
and  he  turned  out  so  dreadful  ii.gly  that  he  had  to  be  killed  for 
beef."    {Putnam's  Magazine,  Marah,  1855.) 

Uncle  was,  in  the  South,  the  universal  term  by  which  a 
colored  man  was  addi-essed. 

Underhew,  as  applied  to  timber,  in  Pennsylvania,  denotes  a 
piece  of  timber  which  should  bo  square  to  come  up  to  measure, 
but  which  has  been  hewn  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  it  lookii 
fuH  size,  it  really  does  not  hold  the  reqnisite  number  of  cubic 
feet.     (S.  S.  Halderaan.) 

Up,  to,  as  a  verb,  is  a  familiar  but  quite  common  expression  in 
the  South.  "And  then  he  ups  and  tells  me  all."  (J.  0.  Neal, 
Oliareoal  Sketches.) 

Use,  to,  is  in  Hte  manner  an  elliptic  expression,  common  in 
the  Sonthern  States.    "The  sheep  used  in   that  field,"  means 
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"used  to  graze "  tliere,  "A  boy  generally  found  no  difdcnltyj 
before  ho  was  twelve  years  old,  to  learn  to  discover  where  deer 
used,  and  to  notice  the  signs."  (Wills  Do  Haas,  History  of  Early 
Settlements,  p.  237.) 


Varmin,  as  all  wild  animals  are  called  in  hunter's  phrase, 
whether  they  are  bunted  for  sport,  for  profit,  or  for  extermination, 
is  considered  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  Vermin.  This  can  apply, 
however,  only  to  the  strengthening  t  which  is  commonly  added, 
since  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  is  simply  a  remnant  of  its  former 
sound,  when  er  was  in  England  almost  uniformly  pronounced  ar, 
and  as  it  still  is  in  Derby,  clerk,  and  sergeant  "  Would  you  have 
me  suffer  myself  to  be  bullied  all  day  by  a  varmint  ^ ''  (W  Irving, 
Astoria,  I.,  p.  260.)  "  You're  not  going  to  get  'possum  from  top 
of  tree  at  one  jamp,  I  know.  He  come  down-staue  presently. 
Terrible  varmint  for  grabbing — his  tail  aa  good  as  hia  hand." 
(J,  P.  Kennedy,  Swailow  Barn.)  "  Oh,  Iiand  of  Goshen,  what 
are  you  prying  and  peeping  into  the  varmint's  hole ;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  bumble-bee,  and  the  fish  are  come  down  to  the  sea  and 
eveiy  man  and  boy  in  the  place  is  aftei'  them,"  {A  Visit  to  Man- 
asqucim.)  P.  H.  Gosse  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  nice  dis- 
tinction which  Americans,  with  all  their  apparent  looseness  of 
language,  know  how  to  apply,  when  it  seems  necessary :  "  I  inad- 
vertently spoke  of  it  (a  'possum)  as  'a  singular  creature,'  but 
creature  or  rather  critter  is  much  too  honorable  a  term  for  such 
an  animal,  being  appropriated  to  cattle,  A  'possum,  sir,  is  not  a 
critter  hut  a  varmint"  {Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  334.) 

Ventilate,  to,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  a  most  objectionable 
abuse  of  the  picturesque  word,  which  has  foi-ced  its  way  in-esisti- 
bly  from  the  French  into  German  and  English.  "In  another 
article  our  correspondent  promises  to  ventihite  the  President  smd 
his  policy,  and  we  promise  our  readers  a  rich  treat."  (H"ew  York 
Herald,  3M\jm,\im.) 

Vest  is  -in  America  almost  universally  naed  for  the  English 
waistcoat,  while  the  latter  is  very  appropriately  applied  to  a  gar- 
ment worn  immediately  on  the  body,  as  a  ^Mwel-waistcoat.  Sir 
C.  Lyell,  during  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  wi'ote  home 
that  "  the  American  citizen  deigns  not  to  appeal-  in  public  unless 
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.  ill  full  eTeniiig  costnme  of  costly  black  broadcloth,  with 
what  he  calls  a  vesi  of  black  satin." 

Viffe,  a  most  violent  and  wnwarriintable  corruption  of  voyage, 
in  constant  nee  in  New 'England,  has  been  shown  by  J.  R.  Lowell 
to  be  of  great  antiquity.  He  quotes  from  Peel's  Sir  Clynion  and 
Sir  Olamydes:  "And  afterwards  having  met  our  vige,"  while 
Ohaneer  writes  at  least  viage,  as  it  is  written  in  Spanish. 

Voyageur,  a  French  word,  perfectly  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  used  to  designate  Canadian  boatmen  and  ti-avelling 
fur-trada's,  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  in  the  great  Northwest, 
was  first  used  by  Mr.  Irving  in  his  Astoria  (I,,  p.  30)  in  ISi?. 


Waggon,  to,  or,  as  it  is  almost  universally  written  in  the 
United  States,  to  wagon,  is  constantly  used  instead  of  to  carry 
or  to  transport.  "  The  goods  will  have  to  be  wagoned  a  long 
way,  sir." 

Wain,  the  old  and  obsolete  form  of  wagon,  is  still  in  daily  nse  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  e.  g.,  in  the  peninsula  east  of  the 
Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  parts  of  Virginia  and  of  North  America 
that  were  colonized,  the  earliest  settlements  made  there  dating 
back  to  a  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  Jamestown. 

Wallop,  to,  OP  Wallup,  in  the  sense  of  beating  violently;  an 
English  pronunciation  of  old  date,  is  frequently  heard  in  fitmiliar 
style  in  America  also.  The  word  seems  to  be  intimately  connected 
witli  wallupfin  the  literal  sense  of  "walling  (boiling)  up,"  as 
used  in  potwalloper,  and  in  Joel  Barlow's  lines  on  Hasty  Pudding  : 
"  Then  pufis  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim."  The  process  of  boil- 
ing up  may  have  been  transferred  to  the  hot,  hasty  character  of 
persons,  as  we  also  say  that  an  irate  man  "  boiled  over."  "  All  I 
know  was  walloped  inco  me.  I  took  laruin'  through  the  skin." 
{J.  C.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches.) 

Warn,  to,  in  the  sense  of  to  notify,  has  occasionally  been  con- 
sidered an  Americanism,  but  the  imrning  given  by  English  serv- 
ants would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  used  thus  in  England  also.  It 
is,  besides,  employed  in  the  same  meaning  by  Pecoek  (J.  E.  Lowell) 
and  other  old  English  writers,  and  repeatedly  by  Dickens, 

Weddiner,  a  term  derived  from  wedding,  as  the  Englisli  "  meet- 
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inei-"  is  derived  from  "  meeting,"  designates  in  Virginia  the  per- 
sons in  attendance  on  the  bridegi-oom.    It  is,  of  course,  not  a  new 
word,  having  been  handed  down  to  the  present  generation  from 
the  time  of  the  first  settlers,  and  occurs,  among  others,  in  a  poem 
in  the  Cumberland  dialect,  by  John  Stagg : 
"  The  priest  was  ready  within. 
The  tDeddiners  jaai  took  gluls  apiece. 
While  ]ie  his  brick  was  lattin'." 

WeU  is  used  by  Americans  with  peculiar  fondness  to  begin 
almost  every  sentence,  but  especially  an  answer  to  a  question. 
This  custom  seems  to  have  originated  in  New  England,  where  it 
is  still  most  generally  prevailing,  in  order  to  gain  time  before  re- 
plying, as  the  Yankee  is  commonly  accused  of  answering  only  by 
a  new  question.  He,  therefore,  dwells  upon  the  well,  perhaps  even 
repeats  it,  and,  as  J.  R.  Lowell  quaintly  remarts,  gives  it  "a  variety 
of  shades  of  meaning,  conveyed  by  the  difference  of  intonation, 
and  by  prolonging  or  abbreviating,  which  I  should  vainly  attempt 
to  describe.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  once  he  heard  five 
different  wells,  like  pioneers,  precede  the  answer  to  an  inquiry 
about  the  price  of  land." 

Whip,  to,  in  the  sense  of  beating,  surpassing  others,  is  an 
Americanism,  aaid  the  slang  phrase,  "That  whips  all  creation," 
commonly  credited  to  Kentnekians,  is  characteristic  of  this  use  of 
the  word.  "  He  whipped  me  at  leaping,  but  I  reckon  I  can  whip 
him  at  running."    (S.  S.  Haldeman.) 

Whitpotting,  a  term  used  in  Hantucket  and  a  few  other  places 
on  the  Eastern  coast  for  visiting  among  relations  and  friends,  is 
derived  from  the  old  English  festival  of  Mothering-Sunday  in 
Mid-Lent,  when  the  servants  and  young  people  in  England  were 
allowed  to  go  home,  and  when— especially  in  West  England— the 
white-pot,  a  dish  resemliling  hasty  pudding,  formed  a  staple  dish. 
•  Whittle,  to,  designating  what  is,  abroad,  considered  the  favorite 
and,  life-long  oecapation  of  the  American,  is  probably  derived 
from  Che  Scottish' wAtiife,  a  elaspknife,  as  used  by  Burns: 

"  Gudeman,  quoth  he,  pnt  np  yonr  wliUile, 
rm  no  designed  to  try  its  mettle." 

(DeaOi  and  Br.  Bornbooh.) 

Dryden  also  speaks  of  "  a  "butcher's  wMtth,"  meaning  his  little 
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knife,  the  tei-m  being  a  diminutive,  and  the  root  whet.  That  the 
word  is  by  no  means  American  in  its  meaning — whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  practice  of  wMUling  stielts,  tables,  and  furniture 
generally^ — ^may  be  seen  from  the  feet  that  Horace  Walpole  wrote 
to  Horace  Mann,  after  the  battle  of  Rocoux,  October  14,  1746 : 
"  Then  we  have  whittled  down  our  loss  estremely." 

Whop,  to,  instead  of  whip,  is  universal  in  the  South  among 
the  blacks  and  many  whites.  "  Dis  yere  my  boy.  Miss,  I  wants 
him  ter  come  ter  school,  an  ef  he  don't  'have  bisself,  hopes  you'll 
whop  him.  You  hears  dat  'are  "now  ?  Ef  yer  don't  mind  de 
teacher,  I'so  gwine  wliop  yer,  'sides  de  whopping  she'll  gib  yer." 
(Sketches  in  Color,  PutnmrCs  Magazine,  January,  1870.)  The 
word  is  an  old  English  cant  term,  a  corruption  of  lohip,  and  was 
often  written  whap;  hence  comes  the  term  whopper,  mentioned 
by  Pegge  as  a  "  thumper,  anything  uncommonly  large.  North," 
and  representing  in  our  day  mainly  a  big  lie  (Slang  Dictionary, 
p.  370).  "  If  Colfax  had  not  told  such  a  whopper  ia.his  defini- 
tion, it  would  have  been  the  champion  joke  of  the  season."  (Ma- 
eon  Telegraph,  April  1, 1871.) 

Wicket  is,  in  Maine  and  the  timber  regions  of  tlie  Sorthwest, 
the  name  of  a  shed  or  "  camp"  made  of  boughs,  to  shelter  the 
lumbermen  at  night  and  in  bad  weather. 

Wilt,  to,  is  applied  in  America  to  flowers  and  plants  which 
begin  to  lose  their  freshness,  and  to  become  flaccid  when  exposed 
to  the  heat  on  a  dry  day. 

"  Tediously  pass  the  hours, 
And  vegetation  icilts  witli  blistered  roots." 

{W.B.  QallagMr?! 

J.  E.  Lowell  commends  the  word  as  useful  to  fill  the  gap  between 
drooping  and  withering,  the  previous  and  the  succeeding  stage, 
and  thinks  the  "  imaginative  phrase,  he  mlted  right  down,  like, 
he  caved  right  in,  a  true  Americanism."  Artemits  Ward  punned 
upon  the  word  atrociously.  "  I  said  to  her,  Wilt  thou  P  and 
she  wilted"  Its  better  use  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
lines — 

"  We  never  thought  to  see  her  droop  her  fair  aaci  noble  head, 
Till  slic  lay  stretched  before  our  eyes,  inUted  and  cold  au,d  dead." 

(J.  R.  Lowell.     The  Morning  Qlory.) 
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Wilness,  to,  frequently  substituted  for  the  simpler  to  see,  ie 
another  eyideuce  of  the  American  tendency  to  grandiloquence, 
"  I  never  witnessed  a  more  splendid  sight  in  all  my  life. "  (Balti- 
more Sun,  April  17, 1871.) 

Wolfish,  in  the  sense  of  very  hungry,  is  a  strong  and  picturesque 
■Western  tenn.  "  When  wo  reached  camp  my  half-breed  said  he 
was  wolfish  hnngry,  but  as  "we  had  nothing  whatever  to  eat,  swid 
even  the  parfleche  failed  to  give  us  any  comfort,  he  buckled  hia 
belt  tighter  and  lay  down  to  sleep."  (T.  Winthrop,  The  Canoe  and 
the  Saddle,  1863.) 

Worhhouse,  generally  associated  in  our  mind  with  paupers,  has 
recently  obtained  a  new  and  nobler  meaning  in  Boston,  where  a 
worhli&use  has  been  established  for  weak  girls,  which  is  in  reality 
a  horticultural  school  or  hospital.  Weak  girls  attend  here  to 
leam  ostensibly  how  to  cultivate  flowers,  but  in  reality  to  ac- 
custom them  gradually  to  such  Iiai-d  work  aa  will  restore  tJiera  to 
health.  When  new-comers  first  attempt  work,  they  can  with 
difBeulty  endure  it  two  hours  a  day.  After  a  short  time  they 
are  able  to  spend  eight  hom-s  in  work,  their  health,  appetite, 
and  sti'ength  increasing  in  corresponding  proportions.  All  the 
flowers  that  can  be  raised  are  quickly  bought  up,  and,  although 
this  was  not  the  primary  object  of  the  institution,  it  is  "  making 
money." 

Worryment,  made  after  the  manner  of  "wonderment,"  and 
similar  factitious  words,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  use,  as  it  does 
not  occur  outside  of  certain  works,  the  humor  of  which  hiis  to 
be  sought  for  largely  in  bad  spelling  and  unusual  words. 

Wrathy,  a  familial'  substitute  for  wroth,  is  not  unfrequently 
heard  in  the  West.  "  The  general  was  as  wrathy  as  thunder,  and 
when  he  gets  hia  dander  up  it's  no  joke."  (Major  Jack  Downing'a 
Letters,  p.  34.) 


Yallo  is  the  almost  uniform  pronunciation  of  yelloto  as  far 
South  as  Virginia,  and  to  the  West,  In  Now  England  it  appears 
as  yellers,  and  then  often  denotes  a  peculiar  disease  of  peach- 
trees  which  makes  their  leaves  turn  yellow. 

Yammer,  used  to  express  a  whine  or  a  whimper  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, owes  its  origin  evidently  to  the  influence  of  German  in 
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that  state,  as  it  reproduces,  almost  niicliangwi,  tho  German  woi-d 
Jammer  in  one  of  its  meanings. 

You  is  enrionely  enough  in  tho  South  almost  invariably  ac- 
companied by  the  word  all,  and  a  person  meeting  a  bachelor 
friend,  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  him,  "How  are  you  allf"  Yourn, 
instead  of  yours,  retaining  the  old  adjective  termination  which  is 
concealed  in  mine  and  thine  (my-en,  thy-en),  is  frcqnently  en- 
larged in  the  South  into  you-uns,  and  followed  up  with  the  same 
addition  in  other  pronouns. 

"  I  liave  heein  the  tale  a  thousand  ways, 
But  never  conld  git  through  the  maze. 
That  hangs  around  that  queer  day's  doin's  : 
But  I'll  tell  the  ■jam  to  yow-u-m!' 

(John  Hay.    The  M^sSery  of  Gilgal.) 

A  story  is  told  of  a  soldier  in  the  late  Civil  War,  who  had 
been  captured  by  Sheridan  in  his  charge,  through  Eockfieh 
Gap,  on  the  raid  down  to  the  White  Honee,  and  who,  sent  back  to 
Winchester,  reported  thus:  "We  didn't  know  you-uns  was 
around  ua  all,  and  we-uns  reckoned  we  was  all  safe,  tiU  you-urts 
came  ridin'  down  like  mad  through  the  gap  and  scooped  up  we- 
uns  jest  like  ao  many  herrin'."  These  terms,  and  you-ens  and 
US-ens,  are  but  extensions  of  the  English  vulgaiiam,  which  saya 
yourri)  Msn,  hern,  in  Berkshire  not  only,  where  it  aeema  to  be 
most  preyalent,  but  in  other  parts  of  England  also.  A  Berkshire 
difcty  runs  thus ; 

"But  tother  young  mwden  looked  sly  at  me, 

And  from  her  seat  she  ria'n — 
Let's  you  and  I  go  our  own  way 

And  we'll  let  she  go  shWn." 

This  is  more  than  a  precedent  for  J.  E.  Lowell's — 


"  She  Uiought  no  voice  had  such  a  swing 
Ea  /ife'ra  iu  the  choir ; 
My  1  when  he  made  Ole  Hundred  ring 
She  know'd  the  Lord  was  nighec," 

(TU  OmrUn'.) 

Even  a  reverend  minister  of  the  Hardshell  Baptists,  we  are  told, 
may  use  the  words :  "  He  had  laid  eispenee  on  the  desk,  and,  after 
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the  manner  of  those  people,  bet  us  that  ao  one  in  the  congrega- 
tion could  tell  him  where  his  text  was  foniid.  Brother,  said  an 
old  man  present,  it's  a  small  bet,  but  I  never  let  them  pass ;  and 
then  referred  to  the  passfvge  correctly  and  sat  down.  The  money's 
yourn,  eaid  the  preacher,  and  thou  began  his  sermon."  {Fuinam's 
Magazine,  rebruarv,  1855. 
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"  No  expreasioa  can  become  a  ynlgarism  which  has  not  a  broad  founda- 
tion. The  language  of  the  vulgar  halliita  source  in  physics,  in  known,  com- 
prehended, and  operative  things." 

( Waller  Smage  Landor.) 

The  number  of  really  new  American  words  is  but  very  smaU, 
and  many  of  these  even  will,  no  doubt,  upon  moi-e  careful  inTesti- 
gation,  be  found  to  be  mere  imitations  of  well-tjiown  terras.  After 
M,ll,  human  nature  Uiffera  very  little  wherever  society  is  well 
organized,  and  what  may  appear  original  for  a  time,  in  the  efforts 
at  reform,  or  in  startling  innovatioBS,  is  speedily  discovered  to  be 
but  a  repetition  of  former  experiments.  New  habits  and  new 
occupations  do  not  always  call  for  new  terms,  since  they  beai' 
generally  sufficient  resemblance  to  others  of  well-known  char- 
acter, to  allow  of  old  names  receiving  a  new  application.  It  is 
only  where  special  importance  is  attaehed  to  a  custom,  as  in  tlie 
case  of  "Forefathers' Day;"  where  acasnalword  happens  to  strike 
the  fancy  of  the  people  with  such  force  as  to  make  a  ivord  popiJar, 
like  "boost;"  or  where  the  usefulness  and  power  of  a  modified 
form  makes  itself  felt  at  once,  as  in  "  mailable,"  that  i-eaUy  new 
words  establish  their  claim  to  be  considered  essential  parts  of  the 
language.  Some  of  these  even  disappear  again  after  a  short  period 
of  usefulness;  such  are  especially  the  names  of  political  parties 
and  fractions  of  parties,  which  are  manufactured  at  nearly  every 
election,  certainly  whenever  a  change  in  politics  takes  place,  and 
are  forgotten  again  when  a  new  emergency  produces  new  names. 
Their  number  is  legion;  their  interest  often  merely  local,  and 
always  only  ephemeral;  so  that  it  has  been  deemed  better  to 
omit  them  here  altogether.  They  have  been  quite  as  numerous 
in  Europe,  and  quite  as  fleeting.     But  for  the  help  affoi-ded  by 
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the  charmmg  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  few  bat  the  most 
ardent  students  of  history  would,  for  instance,  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  "Beggars,"  as  the  i-evolters  of  Flanders  were  called  in  his 
time,  -while  those  of  Gnieune  took  the  name  of  "  Eatere,"  those  ■ 
of  Normandy  that  of  "  Bare  Feet,"  and  those  of  Beansse  and 
Boulogne  that  of  "  Woollen  Pattfina."  These  names  convey  to  us 
no  more  meaning  than  will  after  a  few  years  those  ot  Barnburners 
and  Old  Hunkers,  Oopperheads  and  Butternuts,  Scallawags  and 
Carpeihaggers,  which  in  their  time  stirred  tip  the  passions  of  a 
great  nation,  and  were  in  everybody's  mouth  and  on  every  page 
of  the  public  journals. 

It  has,  also,  been  thoitslit  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  those  col- 
loquial or  genuine  cant  'and  slang  terms,  which  either  owe  their 
origin  to  a  foreign  toiig-ae  or  belong  to  a  special  department  of 
social  life,  such  as  religious  or  political  institutions,  railways  or 
counting-rooms,  or  hunting  oi-  iishing  pursuits.  These  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  their  proper  connection. 

Attention  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  bestowed  upon  the  cant 
and  slang  terfns  which  ai-e  not  simply  importations  from  England ; 
the  latter  being  introduced  only  when  they  have  been  modified  in 
some  essential  point  as  to  foi-m  or  meaning.  American  cant  and 
slang  have  some  peculiarities  unknown  to  the  Old  World.  The 
women  even  contiibute  to  it  largely,  availmg  themselves  of  the 
national  gallantry  extende-"  ^  their  sex  on  all  occasions,  for  the 
pni-pose  of  indulging  to  the  utmost  in  unbridled  license  of  expres- 
sion, both  in  public  and  iu  private  There  is  as  much  truth  as 
wit  in  the  conundrnm :  "Wherein  do  the  women  of  the  day  re- 
semble St.  Paul  ?    In  that  they  speak 'after  the  manner  of  men. 

Then  the  Great  West  contributes  ifs  chai-aeteristie  feiitures, 
demanding  from  its  popular  speakers  freeananners  and  bold  words, 
and,  conscious  of  it«  political  importance  and  exhaustless  rejurces, 
caring  as  little  for  the  canons  of  verbal  criticism  as  for  ttie  dic- 
tates of  European  hiwgivers.  Its  speech  is  impregnated  with  the 
racy  flavor  of  the  backwoods  and  the  prah-ie,  and  reflects  in  form 
and  intonation  the  primitive  life  in.  the  settler's  log  cabin.  Its, 
vast  extent,  the  boundless  plains  aud  gigantic  rivers,  and  all  the 
matchless  features  of  Hatui-e  on  the  largest  scale  ever  beheld  by 
man,  impress  upon  language  also  a  certain  freedom  from  restraint 
and  a  certain  tendency  to  employ  vast  terms  and  large-sounding 
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phraaes,  which  give  an  air  of  nneonscions  grandiloquence  and 
gemiine  slang  even  to  ordinaiy  convursatiou. 

The  most  fertile  aonree  of  cant  and  slang,  however,  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  low-toned  newspaper,  written  for  the  masses,  which, 
instead  of  being  a  monitor  and  an  instrument  of  improvement  in 
the  hands  of  great  men,  has  become  a  flatterer  of  the  populace, 
aud  a  panderer  to  their  lowest  vices.  The  common  tendency  to 
slang  which  characterizes  the  American  people,  the  colloquial 
iuelegancies  that  mark  our  conversation,  and  the  downright  vnl- 
garities  which  deface  so  much  of  our  literature,  are  all,  more  or 
less,  due  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  "-^e  low-toned  party  news- 
paper of  the  day.  Thanks  to  this  in-'^nce,  any  sudden  excite- 
ment, political  event,  or  popular  literal/  production,  originates 
and  sets  a-going  a  number  of  slang  woi^is;  vulgar  at  first,  and 
rejected  by.  the  few  who  are  careful  of  the  people's  English,  but 
soon  adopted  as  serai-respectable  by  the  force  of  liabit  and  the 
innate  indolence  of  the  American  in  such  matteml  How  truly 
was  it  said  by  Grose,  as  far  back  as  1785,  that  "thbie  burlesque 
phrases,  quaint  allasions,  and  nicknames  for  persons,  things,  and 
places,  which  from  long,  iminteiTupted  usage,  are  made  chissical 
by  prescription,"  form  an  essential  part  of  the  Euglisli  language. 
Englishmen  have  always  been  distinguished  by  their  fondness  for 
vulgar  equivalents,  and  their  descendants  on  this  coutinent  have 
not  forgotten  tlie  customs  of  their  ,..,  .nrs.  They  constantly  coin 
new  words,  and  give  new  force  to  half-obsolete  terms;  and  as  Mr. 
Buckle  often  used  to  say,  "  m.Hiy  of  these  words  are  but  serving 
their  apprenticeship,  and  will  eventually  become  the  active 
strength  of  our  language."  America  has  seat  a  fair  supply  of  cant 
terms  to  the  home-country,  and  they  have  been  welcomed  and 
readily  adopted  by  English  politicians  and  English  merchants 
especially,  while  at  home  they  spread  with  a  rapidity  heretofore 
unknown  in  the  histoiy  of  language— thanks  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  country  where  reading  is  so  universal  aud  newspapers  are 
so  numerous.  The  gradual  growth  of  such  terms  has  been  well 
described.  "^"^^^^^  vulgarisms  and  corruptions  of  language  do 
not  come  at'once  iiito  general  use ;  they  ei-eep  in  stealthily ;  they 
often  spring  from  ignorance  or  caprice;  then  tliey  do  some  ser- 
vice in  an  humble  way,  in  the  market  or  the  courts,  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant ;  then  they  attract  the 
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fovor  of  the  press  in  its  least  authoritative  form,  and  finally,  partly 
by  assiimptioa  and  partly  from  necessity,  they  come  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  good  citizens  smd  freeholders  of  the  realm.'^J 

Among  the  fertile  sources  of  slang,  sound  must  nofbe  forgotten, 
which  contributes  a  large  number  of  words,  although  etymology 
is  but  too  apt  to  overlook  its  productiye  powers.  Nothing  pleases 
ignorant  persons  so  much  as  high-sounding  terms,  "fall  of  fury," 
and  hence  they  delight  in  words  melodious  to  their  ear,  like 
"rambumptions,  slantindicular,  splendiferous,  rumbustious,  and 
ferrieadouzer."  {SUng  Dictionary.)  Thus  Americans  have  in- 
vented "  catawampionsly,  karnuption  and  conniption-fits,"  and 
love  to  devise  new  terms  like  "  skeet,  skoot,  and  skit,"  to  represent, 
by  the  mere  sound,  brisk  action  and  enei^etic  movement.  It  is 
this  same  love  of  sound  which  leads  to  the  marked  preference  of 
Western  people  for  high-flown,  intense,  or  grandiloquent  expres- 
sions. "  The  Western  man,"  says  a  recent  wiiter  on  the  subject, 
"touches  the  high  keys  of  conversation  when  he  speaks  of  con- 
diments, instead  of  sugar  and  cream,  in  his  cofi'ec,  and  uses 
propeUing  for  walking.  He  says  his  neighbor  speaks  judgmaiic- 
alhj;  he  talks  of  going  out  as  prospecting  j  when  he  wishes  to 
know  what  he  has  to  pay,  he  asks.  What's  the  damoffef  or,  not 
so  charitably.  What's  the  swindle?  He  talks  of  your  plunder, 
and  his  beitermenta  on  his  farm.  He  speaks  soberly  of  build- 
ing a  pair  of  shoes,  and  says  of  an  old  goose.  We  biled  it,  and 
biled  it,  but  it  was  tougher  than  the  wrath  of  Uod."  (Henry 
Eeeves.)  "^otliing  is  more  amusing  than  to  listen  to  a  group  of 
hunters  or  Western  backwoodsmen,  as  they  lie  around  the  fire, 
smoking  their  short  piiies  and  talking  quietly  in  a  t«ne  and  a 
style  which,  to  the  person  unaccustomed  to  their  speech,  sounds 
hke  the  height  of  extravagance  and  absurdity.  Thus  a  literary 
tailor  relates  of  his  wandering  associates,  that  "One  would 
declare  that  for  thirty  days,  in  the  city  of  London,  he  had  not 
seen  a  '  patch'  of  blue  sky  big  enough  to  '  seat  a  pair  of  breeches 
of  the  Jack  of  Clubs.'  Another  would  aver  that  he  knew  a  res- 
tani-ant  in  some  town;  where  he  could  get  coffee  strong  enough  to 
'beai-  an  iron  wedge.'  A  third,  in  dlscussmg  the  social  qualities 
of  his  landlady,  would  allege  that  she  could  'talk  off  the  ears  of 
a  cast-iron  dog,'  whilst  still  another  declared  he  knew  an  Irish- 
man who  lay  six  weeks  speechless  in  the  month  of  August,  over- 
come by  heal-,  and  '  all  his  cry  was  water.' " 
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AUut,  in  iiewspapor-slang  and  the  pages  of  careless  writei's,  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  here  and  there."    "  In  last  night's   row, 

Mr. was  badly  beaten  about  the  head  and  face;"  and  with  an 

intensifying  addition,  "It  is  fair  to  infer  that,  distributing  hla 
attentions,  he  had  been,  as  usual,  about  in  spots." 

About  right,  are  called  those  things  and  acts  which  are  judged 
to  be  very  nearly  right  "  Well,  that'U  be  about  right,  I  reckon, 
but  I  think  yon  might  haye  done  better,  Pete."  (J.  p.  Kennedy, 
Horseslioe  Robinson^ 

Above  one's  bend  means,  above  one's  power  of  bending  all  hia 
strength  to  a  certain  purpose.  «It  would  he  above  my  bend  to 
attempt  telling  you  all  we  saw  among  the  E«dskiiis."  (J.  P. 
Cooper,  T/ie  Oak  Openings.)  J.  E.  Lowell  calls  attention  to  Ham- 
let's expression,  "  To  the  top  of  my  imt."  In  the  South  the 
phrase  is  apt  to  expand  into  "above  my  Imckleberry." 

Absquatulate,  to,  to  run  away,  with  the  more  or  less  forcible 
idea  of  running  away  in  diegi'ace — a  fictitious  word,  considered 
in  England  an  Americanism,  and  perhaps  made  from  the  Latin 
ab  and  the  American  squat,  which  was  first  used  by  "  Ninirod 
Wildfire,"  a  Kentucky  ehai-acter,  in  a  pky  called  "The  Keu- 
tnckian,"  by  Bernard,  and  acted  by  Mr.  Hackett,  in  1833. 

Africanize,  to,  in  the  sense  of  placing  under  the  conti-ol  of 
Africans,  is  a  cant  term  which  has  of  late  acquired  Tciy  general 
and  very  melancholy  currency,  since  several  of  the  Sonthern 
States  have  been  literally  Afrieanized. 

Afterclap  represents  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  States 
an  additional  and  generally  unjust  demand  beyond  the  agreement 
or  bargain  originally  made.  "None  of  yonr  afterdaps!"  In 
Scotch  the  same  word  means  "evil  consequences." 

Agur-forty,  a  curious  corruption,  showing  the  almost  in-epress- 
ible  tendency  of  the  uneducated  to  give  some  intelligible  and  sug- 
gestive fonn  to  terms  which  tliey  do  not  comprehend.  It  is  the 
aqua  fortts  of  medicine.  "Your  Honor  needn't  say  another 
word ;  I  Imock  under ;  this  mam's  whiskey  ain't  Eed  Eye,  it  ain't 
Chain  Lightnin'  either,  ifs  regular  Agur-forty,  and  there  isn't  a 
man  living  can  stand  a  glass  and  keep  his  senses."  (New  Orleans 
Picayune.  Police  Reports,  December  35, 1867.) 
Airly,  for  early,  is  New  England  slang,  thongh  not  unknown 
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in  PennsjlTania,  and  derived  foooi  ita  ortliodox  sound  in  fto  17th 
centnry.  It  is  well  represented  in  J.  E.  Lowell's  line;  "A  man 
mast  get  np  airly,  if  lie  wants  to  taiie  in  God." 

An  ana  more,  or  simply  aU,  is  a  PennsjlTania  Tnlgansm,  tlic 
latter  form  probably  derived  from  the  German  aUe,  -ffhiclr  is  famil- 
iarly nsed  in  the  seme  of  "gone."  •'  Die  Snppe  ist  o(V  means, 
"the  sonp  is  (all)  gone."  Thus  the  waiter  at  a  botel  wiU  say, 
"  The  pies  are  aU  any  mars.  Sir,"  meaning  that  there  are  no  more. 
AU-fircd,  meaning  eicessively,  in  the  highest  degree,  is  suspect- 
ed by  J.  E.  Eartlett  to  be  a  con-uption  of  ItOl-f  rii,  which  is  very 
liliely  "  That's  an  all-frei  lis,  cried  the  Kentucky  man,  drawing 
his  bowie-knife  from  behind  him,  and  yonll  have  to  swallow  every 
woril  of  it,  or  your  soul  will  see  daylight  pretty  quick."  ( Wedtm 
Soma,  1839,  p.  147.) 

All  nrtt  of  suggests  the  idea  of  persons  or  things  which  are 
nothing  pari^icnlarlj,  but  of  that  indifTerent  natm-e  which  may  be 
anyfliing  and  eveijthing.  The  plirase  is  confined  to  the  South 
and  West,  where  it  is  very  popular.  «  He  was  oB  mrU  of  a  man 
to  most  people,  but  if  you  knew  him  better,  yon  oould  not  help 
liking  him."  (Eulogy  in  House  of  Delegates  ot  Virginia,  January 
17, 1849.)  ,.  ,     , 

Almis,  to  get,  is  the  American  substitute  tor  tlie  Enghsh  phrase 
to  get  on.  Mrs.  Trollope  already  noticed  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  our 
speech.  ■"Well,  Sir,  how  are  you  Jrfiinj  alongl  were  Mr.  Web- 
ster's words,  as  the  little  fellow  ran  np  to  Mm,  huggmg  his  knees 
and  looking  lip  into  his  face."  (A  Visit  to  MarslifkU,  1851.) 

Alpam,  a  well-known  material,  is  estensively  oormpted  by 
traders,  who  call  it  AUa  FaeM  and  AUet  FmJca,  confounding  it 
apparently  with  "  Ali  Pacha,"  as  pronouncedby  them. 

^0.0.10  a.  iiimw,  to  be,  or  t»  be  found,  is  a  common  slang 
phrase  to  denote  simply  to  be  absent.  "I  tell  you  what,  Jake, 
ifthisgoeson,  rilbeamoJi^Memisswsr  before  sundown;  itaint 
human  nature  to  stand  bein'  fired  at  by  them  varmin,  and  notto 
have  a  crack  at  'cm  in  return."  (Aoroa  the  Srmt  Desert,  1869.) 

Av,imuUs  is,  in  California  and  the  Southwestern  Territories,  a 
favorite  substitute  tor  <ii»»io!»,  with  a  sly  pun  upon  muUs. 

Anti,  the  professional  term  tor  a  bet  placed  o»h,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  tlie  dealer's  bet,  in  playing  the  Southern  game  of  cards 
called  Poker,  has  beeu  transferred  to  otlier  transactions  also,  and 
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to  anti  means  to  bet  or  risk  generally.  "  Wliat  will  you  anti  lie 
won't  be  re-elected  ?  " 

Antony  Over,  a  game  of  ball  played  by- two  parties  of  boys,  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  schoolhoiise,  oyer  which  the  ball  is  thrown. 
Used  in  Pennsylyama.  Antony  is  merely  a  proper  name,  pressed 
into  the  service  here,  as  Eeynard,  Eobin,  and  others  are  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  Oner  reqiiii-es  no  explanation,   {S,  S.  Halde,man.) 

Anything  else  is  often  added  with  iwt,  to  any  assertion  which 
in  the  speaker's  mind  requires  sti'engthening,  and  if  the  lattor 
be  strongly  negative,  is  changed  into  nothing  else.  "  He's  a  brick, 
I  swear,  and  nothing  else."  (PicMngs  from  the  Picayune,  p.  156.) 
The  same  result  is  obtained  by  adding 

Anyhow  or  anyhow  you  can  fix  it.  "I  am  going  to  try,  any- 
how" "  I  don't  see  how  you  can  convince  me  of  that,  anyhoio  you 
cam  fix  it." 

Ary,  for  ever  a,  is  common  in  New  England,  as  in  England. 
{Slang  Dictionary,  p.  68.)  "  Take  ary  one  on  'em  you  like."  The 
older  form  was  airy,  and  in  Tom  Jones  it  is  even  written  ar)-ow  : 
"  And  yet  I  warrants  me,  there  is  narroto  a  one  of  all  these  officer- 
fellows  but  looks  upon  himself  as  good  as  arrow  a  squire  of  .five 
liundred  pounds  a  yeai'." 

As  I  can,  following  generally  a  phrase  like  I  dou't  know,  is 
frequently  heard  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England,  where  it 
represents  the  cantious  hesitation  by  which  the  Xankee  thinks 
it  prudent  to  qualil^  every  promise  or  assei-tiou.  The  particle  as 
is  substituted  for  Mit,  and  already  N.  S.  Dodge  has  remai'ked  the 
resemblance  of  this  class  of  phrases  to  the  Spanish  "  Quien-  sabe  ?  " 
"A  traveller,"  he  adds,  "passing  a  few  weeks  at  Monnt  Desert, 
Maine,  asked  the  innkeeper  if  he  coTild  change  a  hnndi-ed-dollav 
note  ?  Putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  taking  out  his 
wallet,  the  latter  replied :  I  don't  know  I  can  and  I  don't  know 
as  I  can." 

Asininity,  tai  asinine  stupidity.  "The  editor  is  not  asked  to 
restrain  hia  loquacity,  but  to  let  it  be  truthful  .  .  .  even  if  he 
should  have  to  avoid  asininities  like  his  Oxycocus  verburnum" 
(S.  S.  Haldeman,  Notes  on  Willson's  Readers,  1864,  §  136.) 

Assentations,  ready  and  willing  to  assent  to  all  that  is  said — 
made  from  assentation.  "One  who  listens  well,  a  respectable, 
assentations  sti-anger."  (J.  P.  Kennedy,  S%oaUow  Barn.) 
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Assign,  to,  is  in  the  South  used  by  illiterate  persons  and  by  an 
astounding  number  of  men  who  ought  to  know  hetter,  instead  of 
sign.  "I  will  assign  the  paper,  sir,  as  soon  as  yon  bring  it  to  me, 
and  then  you  can  have  it  recorded  in  Court."  {Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  September,  1849.)  The  word  is  a,  strildiig  illustration 
of  the  force  with  which  analogy  fashions  words  that  ai-e  not  under- 
stood by  the  speaker.  Ignorant  persons  derive  from  the  frequent 
use  of  words  like  assent,  assert,  approve,  ascribe,  etc.,  a  vague 
conception  of  a  peculiar  force  adhering  to  the  initial  a,  and  thus 
add  it  where  it  is  superfluous  and  incongrnous. 

Ater,  for  after,  is  a  corruption  which  the  New  Englajider  has 
inherited  from  his  Puritan  ancestors,  while  the  Virginian,  with 
his  apparent  inability  to  prononnce  the  r  where  it  ought  to  be 
heard,  and  to  omit  it  where  it  is  not  in  place,  says  more  frequently 
arter  or  even  arfter.  While  the  latter,  even  in  the  pulpit,  is 
occasionally  heard  to  speak  of  "us  poo  moials,"  and  orders  the 
servant  to  "  sliet  the  doo,"  he  calls  his  uncle's  wife  Arnt  Marlar, 
and  asks  her  "  when  she  goes  back  to  Starnton." 

Avalanche,  a  corruption  of  ambulance,  was  already  before  the 
late  Civil  War  much  used  in  Tezas  and  the  outlying  teiTitories, 
but  is  said  to  have  caused  no  small  merriment  in  the  Confederate 
Camp,  when  Pi-ince  Polignac  was  sent  to  hold  an  obscure  com- 
mand in  the  Southwest,  and  once  showed  veiy  great  excitement 
upon  being  informed  by  a  sergeant  that  the  "avalanche  was  just 
coming  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  fury." 


Back,  to,  down,  or  to  dach  out,  are  both  Western  phrases,  quite 
picturesque  in  form  and  suggestive  in  moaning.  The  metaphor 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  stable — as  is  maintained  by  En- 
glish wiitere— but  corresponds  so  evidently  to  the  opposite  phrase 
of  going  ahead,  that  the  sea  appears  far  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  the  phrase.  "It  is  not  expected  now  that  the 
Democrats  will  lach  out  from  their  position,  as  the  Radicals  can  no 
longer  command  the  two-thirds  which  enabled  them  last  session 
to  enforce  the  previons  question."  (New  York  Herald,  December 
10, 1870.)  "  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  bach  down,  even 
when  they  know  they  are  clearly  in  the  wi'ong :  their  pride  is  siire 
to  be  too  strong  for  their  judgment."    {Mew  Eclectic,  March,  1870.) 
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Bald-face,  one  of  the  many  alang  terms  uiidor  which  Lad 
whisKey  passes  m  the  West. 

Bald-headed,  to  go  it,  is  a  very  peculiar  but  not  mifreqnent 
phraee  in  New  England,  suggestive  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
men  rnsh  to  do  a  thing  without  taking  time  to  cover  their  head. 
"  Whenever  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing  he  went  at  it 
hold-headed."  {Our  Toung  Follcs,  1869.)  To  snalch  hdldrlteaded, 
on  the  other  hand  means  to  defeat  a  person  in  a  street-light : 

"  The  CMwd  then  gave  a  specimen  of  ealnmny  broke  loose. 
And  said  I'd  snatched  Mm,  bald-headed,  and  Ultewise  cookefl  his  goose." 
( Wm-ds  and  timr  Vsei.    Galveston  Mws,  May  4, 1871.) 

Bamsquabiled,  fii-st  used  in  tlte  "  Legend  of  the  American 
War,"  and  expressing  diecomflture,  is  an  evidently  manufactured 
word,  and  bnt  rarely  heard  except  in  humorous  writings. 

Bango,  an  onomatopoetic  term,  imitative  of  the  sound  which  calls 
forth  the  exclamation.    Confined  to  the  negroes  in  all  the  States. 

Bar  represents  in  the  West  almost  imifoi-mly  the  bear,  and  re- 
appears in  iar-meat.  Another  lar  is  the  verb  made  from  the 
noun,  a  har,  in  the  sense  of  drinking-shop,  used  in  the  West, 
"  He  hars  too  much,  and  won't  stand  it  long."  ( Western  Sce^tes, 
1839,  p.  771.) 

Barberize,  to,  is  a  word  fortunately  confined  to  bai'bers,  whose 
occupation  it  is  intended  to  express. 

Beast  is  in  Virginia  and  some  of  the  Southern  States  used  for 
a  horse,  as  it  was  the  custom  with  Englishmen  at  the  time  when 
the  Old  Dominion  was  settled,  and  when  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  wrote,  "  A  certain  Samaritan  set  him  on  his  own  beast." 
(Luke  X.  34.)  "Entertainment  for  man  and  beast,"  is  a  com- 
mon inscription  over  the  doors  of  village  taverns. 

Bellmare,  a  horse  chosen  to  lead  a  "caravan"  or  drove  of  mules 
in  the  Southwest.  "Why  the  gray  mai-e  should  be  the  better, 
horse  in  the  estimation  of  mules  I  cannot  say,  but  such  is  cer- 
tainly the  fact.  Though  very  cautious  animals,  when  relying 
solely  npon  their  own  judgment,  they  would  appear  to  have  a 
consciousijess  of  their  inferiority,  which  induces  them  to  entei-tain 
a  great  regard  for  the  sagacity  of  the  horse,  and  especially  for  that 
of  a  white  mare.  The  wily  Californians,  taking  advantage  of  this 
amiable  weakness,  employ  a  steady,  old,  white  mare  of  known 
gentleness  and  good  chai-aoter,  to  act  as  a  kind  of  mother  and 
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giiide  to  eacli  drove  of  nnruly  mnles."  {A  Hide  with  Kit  Oaraon.) 
This  is  the  familiar  Mlmare,  who  in  her  turn  givee,  in  slang  lan- 
guage, her  name  to  the  leader  of  political  parties.  "  Mr.  Eastman 
will  probably  be  the  Mlmare  of  the  scalawags  in  the  approaching 
session."    (Houston  Telegraph,  1869.) 

Beffin  is  frequently  used,  accompanied  by  noi,  to  express  a  very 
emphatic  negation,  A  caterpillar  being  about  to  be  consigned  to  a 
small  bos,  not  wide  eaough  to  receive  the  body,  nor  even  the 
smallest  pai^t,  a  servant  exclaimed  indignantly,  "Law,  sir!  he 
wouldn't  begin  to  go  in."     (G-osse,  Letters  from  Alabama,  p.  393.) 

Bender,  in  the  sense  of  a  spree,  a  course  of  drinking,  is  the 
fiicetious  name  given  to  tbe  arm,  which  becomes  a  iender  from 
being  so  frequently  bent  or  "  crooked"  to  lift  the  glass  to  the  month. 
The  word  originate!  with  the  Scotch,  among  whom  it  designated 
the  hard  drinker  as  well  as  the  drinking.  "  Most  of  the  owners 
of  these  names  had  been  tempted  by  the  festivities  of  the  day  to 
go  on  a  regulai-  iender,  and  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  their  New 
Yeai^'e  frolic  by  appearing  this  morning  in  the  police-court." 
.(Eiclimoiid  Dispatch,  January  3,  1864.)  Allan  Eamsay  already 
sang— 

"  Now  lend  your  lugs,  ye  lenders  fine 
Wha  ken  the  benefit  of  wine." 

Rei,  yon — a  new  asseveration,  which  has  arisen  in  the  Southwest, 
hut  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  make  its  way  upward.  It  means. 
You  may  bet  on  what  I  say,  ""We  will  be  all  right  if  Lower 
Georgia  will  do  her  duty  as  we  do  up  here.  ,  We're  all  going  to 
turn  out  in  the  upper  country.  Did  you  see  all  tbem  that  passed 
tlirongh  the  cars  just  now  ?  Well,  there's  eighteen  of  them  ne- 
groes, and  we're  going  to  take  them  all  down  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  they'll  vote  it  too,  you  iet."  (Correspondence 
New  York  Tribune,  December,  1870.) 

Settennost,  a  cumulative  superlative  after  the  model  of  many 
a  similar  form  in  Shakespeare,  but  not  found  in  English  writers. 
Common  in  ilTew  England.  "  I  stopped  the  ietlermost  part  of  the 
time  with  my  cousin,  the  deacon."     (Mrs.  Stowe.) 

Betweenity,  the  state  of  being  undecided,  of  halting  between 
two  opinions,  a  favorite .  slang  term  with  so-called  humorous 
writers.    "  Like  the  fabled  coffin  of  Mohammed,  he  is  always  in  a 
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state  of  beiweenity."  (J.  0.  ITeal,  CJiarcoal  Sketches,  I.,  p.  317.) 
"Betweenity  is  stiUin  daily  tiaeiii  Pennsylvania^"  (8.  S.  Haldeman.) 
S'hoys,  tbe  name  of  yonng  men  in  the  city  of  ISbw  York  who 
fill  the  streets  with  their  noise,  are  promuienfc  at  the  polls  and  at 
fires,  and  drive  fast  on  Snndaya  on  favorite  roads  leading  out  of 
town,  often  with  their  g'kals  by  their  side.  "  The  b'hoy  is  fast 
disappearing  from  among  us,  and  the  day  is  not  far  off,  we  appre- 
hend, when  the  Bowery  will  know  him  no  more."  (New  York 
Home  Journal,  Jnne  IT,  1868.) 

Big  Bog  of  the  Tanyard  is  the  name  often  given,  to  an  over- 
hearing person  who  will  allow  no  one  else  to  speak  or  to  differ 
fi-ora  his  views.    The  bold  figure  of  speech  is  der     d  f    n   tl 
fact  that  tanyards  ai-e  generally  guarded  by  fierce  build 

Big  Figure,  to  do,  or  to  go  the  big  figure,  denotes  th  fooufch 
mainly  the  ventnring-  upon  a  great  undertaking,  tl  n  tapl 
being  taken  from  the  game  of  poker,  where  players  a  sa  d  t  ^o 
a  certain  figure.  Hence  also  the  phrase,  "to  go  the  wJioU figure." 
"When  I  saw  that,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  tJte  big  jigwri 
yon  see,  and  so  I  grabbed  the  bag ;  but  mischief  would  have  it 
that  just  then  the  policeman  grabbed  me  and  took  me  to  the  ca 
boose."     (PwMngsfrom  the  Picayune,,  p.  336.) 

Biling  (instead  of  loiling),  the  whole  kit  and  hiling,  an  expres- 
sive phrase,  heard  in  the  West,  to  designate  the  totality  of  per- 
sons or  things.  "  At  one  time  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  that 
the  whole  kit  and  hiling,  as  our  men  invaiiably  called  our  traps, 
would  he  swept  away,  hut  by  a  great  effort  they  liept  the  boat 
iipright,  and,  although  thoroughly  drenched,  we  saved  every- 
thing."    {A  Trip  to  the  Rooky  Mountains,  1869.) 

Bimeby,  the  popular  contraction  of  by-and-by  in  S"ew  England, 
inherited,  in  all  probability,  from  early  settlers,  who  brought  the 
word  over  from  8omersetshire,whereHalliwelIquotesitas  prevalent. 
"  When  Ma  Um£by  upon  'em  slips; 
Huldy  eot  pale  ez  ashes." 

(J.  B,  Lowell.    Oourtm'.) 

Bit,  a,  in  the  sense  of  a  little  while.  "  If  you'll  .wait  a  bit,  111 
go  with  yon." 

Blazes,  generally  preceded  by  "like,"  is  a  euphemistic  form  for 
the  lower  regions.  The  term  is  as  familial-  to  English  ears  as  to 
ours,  except,  perhaps,  in  its  occasional  meaning  of  the  Evil  One. 
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"He  looked,  iipon  myword,  like  Old  Blazes  himself,  witli  liia 
dothing  all  on  fire,  and  rage  and  despair  in  his  face."  {Southern 
LiUrarf  Messeyiger,  June,  1849.) 

Bloomer,  the  name  of  a  lady,  Mrs.  Bloomer,  who  proposed  to  the 
ladies  a  coefcume  which  she  herself  wore,  consisting  of  a  veiy  short 
dress  mth  long  and  wide  troneers,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  The 
costume,  as  well  as  the  wearer  of  the  eostumej  is  called  a  Bloomer. 

Blow,  to,  in  the  sense  of  boasting,  is  probably  an  Americanism. 
"  You  need  not  bloio  so,  my  friend,  I  don't  helieve  a  word  of  what 
yon  say."  Hence  also  the  noun  blower,  a  braggart,  with  special 
reference  to  his  sueeeas  in  imitating  Baron  Munehanseu. 

Bloioth.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English,  explains  it  as  meaning  a  blossom.  With  us  a 
single  blossom  is  a  blow,  while  bloioth  means  the  blossoming  in 
general  A  farmer  would  say  that  there  was  a  good  blowth  on  the 
fruit-trees.  The  word  retreats  farther  inland,  and  away  from  the 
railroads,  year  by  yeai-.  (J.  R  Lowell.)  A  Mow-out  is  here,  as  in 
England,  a  great  demonstration;  a  blow-^tp,  a  severe  scolding. 
"  He  has  a  prompt  alacrity  at  a  Moto-mit,  and  has  been  skyed  in  a 
blotu-up,  two  varieties  of  blow  which  frequently  follow  each  other 
so  closely  as  to  be  taken  for  cause  and  effect."  (J.  0.  Neal,  Cliar- 
coal  Shetches.)  The  t«rm  bloia-up  is  stated  to  be,  in  England, 
"  now  a  recognized,  respectable  phrase."  {Slang  Dictionary,  p.  77.) 
The  American,  fond  of  doing  everything  with  nnnsual  energy, 
likes  to  blo^l}-up  shy-MgJi,  an  addition  which  makes  it  more  pro- 
bable that  the  phrase  is  originally  a  nautical  one,  and  really 
borrowed  from  the  bhwing-up  of  a  vessel,  much  as  the  meaning  of 
the  words  must  have  evaporated  before  it  reached  the  present  stage. 

Boat,  in  New  England  frequently  pronounced  boat,  is  one  of  a 
whole  class  of  words  with  oa  or  o,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Union,  are  pronounced  with  utter  recklessness,  now  ivith  an  open 
and  now  with  a  close  o.  The  Yankee  is  apt  to  make  oa,  always 
short;  the  Southerner  does  the  same  with  oo,  and  speaks  of  a 
roU  and  a  boH.  The  extreme  license  in  this  matter  is  faithfully 
portrayed  in  0.  W.  Holmes'  humorons  lines: 

"  Learning  condemns  beyond  tlie  reach  of  hope, 
The  careless  hps  that  speak  of  soaji  for  soSjp; 
The  edict  exiks  ft'oiii  her  fair  abode 
The  clownish  voice  IJiat  utter  roM  for  rOiid, 
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Less  stern  to  him  who  calls  his  coat  a  eodt, 
AM  steers  his  l>ddt,  believing  it  to  be  a  bo&t. 
She  pai'doned  one,  our  classic  city's  boast, 
Who  said  ftt  Giiubiidge  mdst  instead  ot-mM, 
Bat  knit  her  brows  and  stamped  her  aagry  foot, 
To  hear  a  teacher  call  a  rout  a  root. 

(Umnia,  1840.) 
Boatalle,  capable  of  being  iiaTigated  by  boats,  originated  in 
America,  but  proved  so '  iiseful    that  it  has  found  its  way  into 
English  dictionaries.     "The  river    ia  not  loataUe  for  several 
months  in  the  snmmer."     (E.  A.  Pollard,  Virginia,  1870.) 

Boi,  to,  .around,  to  make  freqxienfc  calls  upon  a  number  of 
friends,  is  probably  as  much  English  slang  as  American.  "  Bob- 
iiny  around^'  is,  however,  a  favorite  expression'in  the  United  States. 
Body,  in  the  sense  of  person,  often  cited  as  American  slang, 
may  be  slang,  but  has  a  good  warrant  in  old  English  autiiors. 
Shakespeare  says:  "Unworthy  hody  that  I  am;"  and  Hooker  has, 
"A  wise  iody'8  part  it  were  to  put  out  this  fire."  After  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  particular  vulgarism  in  saying,  "What  can  a  body 
do  under  such  circumstances  but  lie  still  and  wait  ?" 

Boggle,  to,  meaning  to  embarrass,  is  often  used  in  the  State  of 
New  York:  "His  affairs  were. found  to  be  woefully  boggled,  ivadi. 
his  creditors  have  little  chance  to  recover  anything."  (Rochester 
Democrat,  1870.) 

,  Bolt,  to,  for  to  rush,  to  escape,  has  made  its  way  upward  again, 
after  having  for  generations  served  as  a  mere  slang  word,  and  is 
now  nearly  as  respectable  as  when  Dryden  wrote:  "I  have relSectod 
on  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  sliot  into  the  world,  some 
loUing  out  on  the  stage  with  vast  applause,  and  othera  hissed  off." 
"  Several  of  our  eont«mporaries  have  announced  it  as  a  well-estab- 
Ksbed  fact,  that  Carl  Schurz  has  Mted  from  the  Eepublican  party. 
We  have  the  very  best  authority  for  denying  the  report."  {St. 
Lonis  Democrat,  April  3, 1871.) 

Sows,  one  of  the  instruments  used  with  great  effect  by  so-called 
negro-minstrels,  resembling  castanets,  but  made  of  real  bones. 
"  To  make  no  bones"  of  a  man  or  a  thing  is  old  English  slang,  oc- 
cuning  already  in  Cotgrave ;  it  originated  with  people  living  on 
the  coast,  who,  eating  fish  in  haste,  say  that  they  "  make  no  bones." 
BooTiOO,  to,  a  verb  made  from  the  noise  which  it  represents,  and 
coined  by  the  witty  Judge  Halibnrton,  who,  though  not  an  Ameri- 
26* 
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can,  is  the  father  of  a  immber  of  Americanism  a.  It  is  meant  to 
express  binbhering  aloud,  and  answers  the  purpose.  "  When  he 
heard  that  he  was  to  be  left  behind,  what  do  you  thinis:  he  did  ? 
He  iooJiOoed  aloud,  till  we  could  bear  it  no  longer."  (Sketches, 
p.  182.) 

Boost,  to,  in  the  sense  of  pushing  or  lifting  one  up  a  tree  or  a 
fence.    J.  E.  Lowell  nses  it  thtis : 

"  WliereM  ole  Abram  'd  sink  afore  lic'd  let  a  tlarkic  boost  him." 
{Biglow  Falters,  11.,  106.) 

A  negro-preacher  in  South  Carolina  made  the  following  apjilica- 
tion  of  the  word:  "For,  my  bredderen,  little  Zaccheus  was  boimd 
to  see  the  Lord  for  bnee,  dough  he  had  to  climb  up  de  tree  to  do 
it  And  how  did  he  get  up  der  tree  ?  Ah,  liow  did  he  get  up  der 
tree,  my  bredderen  ?  Did  he  wait  for  some  lazy  nigger  to  bring 
him  a  ladder?  All, no,  my  bredderen.  DiAhe -vf3.it  io  he  boosted? 
Ah,  no,  my  bredderen.  Not  a  boost !  He  climbed  right  straight 
up  der  tree  hisself,  Hke  de  possum,  by  his  own  hands  and  ffiet  and 
de  grafle  of  God  I"    (T.  A.  Ricbards,  Rice-Melds  of  the  South.) 

Both  alike,  a  pleonasm  arising  from  ignorance,  but  quite  fre- 
quent in  all  the  States. 

Break-Bone  Fever  la  the  very  expressive  though  vulgar  name 
of  a  disease  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  known  as  the  Dengue, 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  English  cant-term  "Dandy 
Fever,"  which  the  Spaniards  corrnpted  into  Dengue.  The  rheu- 
matism which  causes  the  affection  produces  intense  pain  in  all 
the  bones  of  the  body,  and  utterly  exhausts  the  patient's  strength, 
60  that  he  literally  feels  as  if  "all  his  bones  were  broken,"  and 
hence  the  name. 

Bnckl&y,  in  the  sense  of  brittle,  is  neither  slang  nor  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  corruption.  From  the  German  brechlich  and  the 
Scottish  brickie  the  word  could  be  legitimately  derived,  and 
T.  Moore's  "brickie  earthen  pots"  ai-e  but- a  step  behind  the 
"  brickly  ware,"  which  is  met  with  in  Southern  writers.  Brittle 
itself  is  curiously  enough  in  Pennsylvania  used  whea  speaking  of 
the  weather,  as  a  substitute  for  '■'  fickle."  "  We  have  had  brickie 
weather  of  late."     (S.  S.  Haldeman.) 

Britches  is  the  almost  universal  pronunciation  of  breeches 
among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
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Brown,  to,  is  occasioually  met  with  in  the  sense  of  to  under- 
stand, and  as  aiioh  quoted  as  "  American  Slang "  in  the  Slang 
Dictionary  (p.  86).  Its  nse  is  yeiy  i-are,  but  the  meaning  is  evi- 
dently connected  with  the  familiar  slang  i>hrase,  to  do  a  tUng 
brown,  the  figure  heiug  taken  from  the  process  of  roasting,  which 
is  well  done  when  the  meat  is  well  "  browned." 

Buch-party,  like  stag-party,  denotes  a  company  without  ladies. 

Bulger,  from  to  Mge  (French  iouger),  to  swell  out,  is  hence 
hterallj  a  swell,  but  in  the  United  States  generally  designates 
anything  very  large.    "  That's  a  Wlger  of  a  story." 

Buiig-town,  an  imaginary  town  in  New  England,  so  called  from 
the  slang  term  to  lung,  meaning  to  he.  Hence,  Bung-town  Cop- 
per is  a  favorite  name  of  the  epurioos  Eughsh  half-penny,  which 
has  no  ciiiTsncy  in  the  country.  "These  flowers  wouldn't  fetch 
a  bung-tomi  copper."  (Judd,  Margaret,  p.  19.)  It  is  said  that 
such  a  coin  was  really  once  made— a  counterfeit,  of  course— in  a 
town  then  bearing  the  name  of  Bung-town,  but  since  known  as 
Rehoboth,  in  Massachnsetts. 

Bunk,  connected  with  the  Swedish  word  Bunke,  and  denoting 
a  tub  or  a  wooden  case  in  taverns,  which  serves  as  a  seat  by  day 
and  as  a  bed  at  night,  is  thus  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Scottish  lunher,  but  in  its  shortened  form  peculiai-  to  the  United 
States.  With  their  usual  license,  Americans  use  the  term  as  a 
verb  also,  aiid  sailors, 'especially,  speak  of  himUng,  when  they 
go  to  then-  hunhs  to  sleep.  "  I  waa  too  tired  to  work  any  more, 
and  went  to  my  lunk  to  sleep,  but  found  it  full  of  water." 
{J.  H.  Mayo,  Kaloolah.) 

Burglarize,  to,  a  term  creeping  into  journahsm.     "  The  Yan- 
.  keeisms  donated,  collided,  and  burglarized,  have  been  badly  used 
up  by  an  English  magaame-writer."     (Southern  Magazine,  April, 
1871.)     The  word  has  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  shorter  burgle. 

Bursfed,  a  false  participle  from  bursi,  is  often  used  in  the 
South  to  give  emphasis  to  the  word.  "  What  has  become  of 
Dick  Earish  ?  He  has  btirsfed  all  to  pieces."  The  more  famihar 
slang  phrase  is  to  bust,  and  hence  buster,  in  the  sense  of  a  reck- 
less spree  or  frolic 

Buzzard  is  the  half-facetious  half-coutemptuons  term  apphed 
in  several  mechanical  professions  to  a  badly-spoilcd  piece  of  work. 
«  Said  the  venerable  Mr.  G.  to  one  of  his  jours :    Sir,  I  pronounce 
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that  job  an  iinmitigated  buzmrd;  and,  sir,  promptly  responded 

thejour,  I  prooounce  it  cut  a  buzmrd,  aiid,  therefore,  notlung 

else  could  be  made  of  it."  (Lancaster  Intelligencer^  May  6, 1871.) 

By  and  again,  instead  of  now  and  then,  is  peculiar  to  the  South. 


Oallage-head,  a  slang  term  for  a  fool,  is  used  here  as  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  commonly  explained  as  meaning  "  a  soft-headed 
person." 

"  For  take  my  word  for 't,  wheu  all's  come  aa'  past, 
The  cabbage-lieads  '11  cair  the  day  at  last ; 
Th'  aintbeen  a  meetin'  since  the  world  begun. 
But  they  made  (raw  or  bil'd  ones)  ten  to  one." 

(J.  K.  Lowell.    Bighm  Pollers,  H.,  p.  338.) 


I  in  America  as  lyell  as  in  Europe  not  only 
the  well-known  vegetable,  but  also  the  pieces  of  cloth  purloined 
by  dishonest  tailors.  They  claim  a  noble  ancestry  for  the 
usage,  and  state  that  it  originated  with  lio  lesa  a  person  than 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  enltivation  of  the  close-hearted  cabbage  into  England, 
aud  thus  rendered  his  native  country  independent  of  Holland, 
from  which  heretofore  the  supply  had  been  impoi-ted.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  "planter  of  cabbages"  v/ae  also  accused  of 
having  secured  much  loot  during  a  command  he  held  at  Cadiz 
(also  called  Oales),  in  Spain,  and  especially  by  appropriating  the 
jewels  which  a  great  lady  Had  entrusted  to  his  honor.  Hence  the 
well-known  pun,  that  "  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  got  more  by  Gales 
than  by  tale."  On  hie  monument  at  Wimborne,  St  Giles,  in 
Dorsetshire,  England,  a  head  of  cabbage  is  sculptured,  and  the 
craft  of  tailors  look  back  upon  him  as  the  author  of  the  popular 
term.  A  somewhat  ludicrous  companion  to  the  tailoi^'s  callage  in 
America,  is  his  coU-slmo,  as  he  terms  the  smaller  pieces  of  mate- 
rial which  his  skilful  crooking  enables  him  to  save  for  his  own 
use.  The  term  is  chosen  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  cold-slato 
consists  of  finely-cut  cabbage,  thus  representing  the  small  rem- 
nants, which  in  other  countries  are  known  as  "carpet-rags." 

Caboodle,  probably  an  enlargement  of  the  word  loodle,  means, 
like  the  latter,  crowd.    "  The  whole  caboodle  came  out  and  fell 
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upon  me,  till  I  was  as  soft  as  a  squash,  and  then  they  took  me  up 
for  fighting."     (New  OrleaDS  Picaytme,  February  33,  1858.) 

CalibogiiS,  quoted  already  by  Grose  as  an  "  Amerieau  beverage," 
is  a  mixture  of  rum  and  eprtice-beer ;  the  term  is  evidently  made 
from  iogus,  a  driitk  made  of  rum  and  ale.  It  is  not  nnlikely  that 
the  French  word  bagasse,  the  refuse  of  sugar-cane,  may  be  the 
common  ancestor  of  this  word  as  well  as  of  the  bogus,  that  is 
generally  traced  back  to  a  Mr,  Borghese ;  while  the  first  part  is  the 
same  used  in  Galiihump,  GaUimppsr,  and  similar  words.  The 
latter  tenn,  often  written 

CaUiihump,  seems,  in  like  manner,  to  he  of  American  origin. 
It  represents  the  French  charivari,  the  German  Kaf%enmusik,  and 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Butler's  words: 

"  One  might  dislinguisli  different  noise 
Of  liorns  and  pans,  and  dogs  and  boys, 
And  kettle-drums,  whose  sullen  dub 
Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub." 

(£fMi5j-as,  II.,c.  3,  Y.  5Sr.) 

Gamfire  is  the  vulgar  pi-onunciation  of  camphor,  and  not  un- 
freqaently  fonnd  written  ae  it  is  sounded. 

Ganachs,  Canuchs,  and  aven  K'nucks,  are  slang  terms  by  which 
the  Canadians  are  known  in  the  United  States  and  among  them- 
selves. 

Can'l  come  it,  espressive  of  inability  to  do  a  thing,  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  defiance  inherent  in  the  phrase.  It  may  be  noticed  here 
that  cannot  (in  one  word)  is  universal  in  the  Union,  while  in  Eng- 
land can  not  (in  two  words)  are  used  esclusively. 

Cantankerous,!!!  the  sense  of  malicious  and  contentious,  is  used 
in  America  as  in  England,  where  even  Mr.  Thackeray  speaks  of 
"  a  cantankerous  humor."  The  word  was  at  one  time  regarded  as 
an  American  corruption  of  contentious,  hut  more  careful  investi- 
gations have  traced  it  back  to  an  Anglo-Norman  word  contek, 
cited  by  Bailey  as  "conteke,  contentious,  Spenserian,"  by  the  side 
of  "  old  English  confekors,  quarrelsome  persons."  Halliwell  has 
"  contankei-ous,  quarrelsome.  West  of  Bngljind." 

Garlicues,  frequently  ^vi'itten  curlicues,  and  evidently  derived 
from  curl  and  curlt/,  designates  fantastic  ornaments  worn  on  a 
person  or  used  in  architecture.     The  second  part  of  the  word  has 
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been  explained  as  queue,  cue,  so  that  it  would  literally  mean  citrlt/ 
queues,  as  Yignette  means  little  yine ;  but  eves  may  be  a  mere 
fanciful  termination,  such  as  is  often  added  to  words  of  this  class. 
"  Architects  have  a  wonderful  predilection  for  all  maiiiter  of  mrly- 
cue^  and  breaks  in  your  roo£"     {Rome  Journal,- 3 mI^  24, 1858.) 

Carry  on,  to,  to  riot  or  frolic,  is  perhaps  a  phrase  borrowed  from 
a  nautical  term  to  carry  on  sail  The  verb,  ae  well  as  tlie  noun 
made  from  it,  carryings-on,  is  found  in  old  English  anthors,  and 
Bntler  has  even  the  modern  Yankee  prominciation  already  in  hie 
line— 

"  To  which  these  eaii'ings-<m  did  tend." 

"  Such  carryings-on,  aa  the  old  Christm^-frolicking  is  called  in 
Virginia,  might  be  a  heresy  in  Puritan  eyes,  but  were  entei-ed  into 
with  snch  heartiness  and  simplicity  by  old  and  young,  that  I  felt 
twenty  years  younger  as  I  found  myself  playing  blindman's-buff 
with  half  a  dozen  rosy  children."    {J.  P.  Kennedy.) 

Case,  a,  designating  persons  objectionable  for  some  reason  or 
other,  has  its  origin  probably  in  the  newspaper  reports,  where  they 
are  mentioned  as  "  a  ease"  of  drunkenness,  etc  "  He  is  a  case,  I 
tell  yon,  and  no  mistake." 

Oashunh,  wiiJi  a  very  slight  and  indistmct  sound  of  the  hist 
syllable,  is  an  exclamation,  imitative  of  a  audden  noise,  like 
thump,  largely  used  in  New  England  and  the  South  and  West. 
A  purely  onomatopoetie  word,-without  onguial  meaning,  it  has 
hence  but  a  vei-y  uncertain  form,  and  leappeais,  a  veiy  Proteus, 
in  an  abnost  endless  variety  of  sounds  and  spellings.  New  Eng- 
land has  keshonk  and  heshwosli,  the  "West,  Urchug,  kewosTi,  and 
cashwash.  XeswoUop  and  kewJwUux,  known  in  England,  are  rai-e 
in  America. 

Caiawampous,  or  catawampHous,  a  word  enlarged  in  the  West 
from  catamount.  This  animal  had  already  furnished  the  hunter 
with  the  expressive  phrase,  "he  dropped  on  him  like  a  catamount 
on  a  coon,"  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  further  development  of  the 
word.  "He  was  catawamptiously  chawed  up,"  was  said  of  a 
political  character,  who  had  been  fiercely  attacked  by  a  host  of 
adversaries  in  the  LegiBlature  of  Missouri ;  and  even  orators  of 
greater  pretension,  addressing  a  body  of  national  representatives, 
have  not  disdained  to  use  the  phrase.     To  cliaio  u^j,  for  demolish, 
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is  also  used  without  such  energetic  qualification,  and  occasionally 
applied  to  one's  own  words,  for  the  common  term  to  eat.  "I'll 
make  joa  climv  up  them  words  as  quick  as  lightning,  an'  you 
don't  stop  inatanly."     (Longstreet,  Georgia  Scenes.) 

Cliolce  off,  to,  h^  of  late  become  a  ^Torite  elang  phrase  of 
politicians  to  denote  the  forcible  ending  of  a  debate.  The  phrase 
is  said  to  be  worthily  derived  from  the  process  of  choking  a  bull- 
dog, who  can  by  no  other  means  be  induced  to  let  go  his  hold  ; 
and  as  the  opposition  is  apt  to  try  and  mate  up  hy  pei-tinacity 
what  it  lacks  in  power,  the  same  means  are  sometimes  used  to 
enforce  silence.  "As  usual,  the  call  for  the  previous  question 
was  heard  on  the  other  side,  and  the  members  who  had  hoped  to 
be  heard  on  the  momentous  question  were  chohed  off  by  Eepobli- 
can  courtesy."  (Baltimore  Sun,  March  9, 1870.) 

Cidm-  appears  frequently  in  political  slang,  and  especially  in 
the  popular  phrase,  All  talh  and  no  cider,  which  is  but  another 
version  of  Vox  et  praeierea  nihil  It  is  stated  to  have  originated 
at  a  party  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  had  assembled 
to  drink  a  barrel  of  superior  cider;  but  politics  being  introduced, 
speeches  were  made,  and  discussion  ensued,  till  some  malcontents 
withdrew  on  the  plea  that  it  was  a  trap  into  which  they  had  been 
lured,  pohtics  and  not  pleasure  being  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
or,  as  they  called  it.  All  talk  and  iw  dder ! 

Olean,  in  the  phrase  the  clean  thing,  means  the  right,  proper 
course  to  pursue.  Bailey  already  quotes  clean  in  such  combina- 
tion as  meaning,  "pure,  free  from  moral  impurity,  guiltless,"  and 
this  it  still  represents.  "  It  would  have  been  the  clean  tUng  to 
say  at  once  that  no  debate  would  be  allowed,  instead  of  profess- 
ing a  readiness  to  go  into  debate,  and  then  to  refuse  discussion." 
(Washington  Patriot,  April  3, 1871.) 

Clear,  to  clear  out,  a  phrase  probably  derived  from  Western 
nsage,  in  speaking  of  the  trees  which  have  to  be  cleared  out  m 
order  to  afford  room  for  a  settlement,  is  now  generally  used  for 
to  disappear,  go  away.  "  Toull  have  t»  clear  out,  and  that  pretty 
quick,  or  I'll  be  after  you  with  a  sharp  stick."  {Harim's  Monthly, 
August,  1861.) 

Ooclced  hat,  to  knock  into,  a  favorite  phrase,  denotmg  more  or 
less  complete  destruction,  from  the  habit  which  reckless  rowdies 
have  to  knock  tlie  hats  of  unoffending  persons  into  a  shapeless 
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mass,  wliich  ia  aueeriiigly  called  a  "  cocked  hat,"  t 
niifreqnently  seen  even  in  the  Gold-Room  of  New  York, 
though  it  took  little  more  to  Mock  Fort  Sumter  into  a  cocked  hat, 
yet  as  the  walls  fell,  and  the  hricks  got  pounded  into  dust,  they 
covei-ed  the  lower  casemates  with  such  a  mass  of  debris  as  ma- 
terially increased  their  strength."  {E.  A.  Pollai-d,  The  Lost 
Cause.) 

Come,  to,  eeiTes  for  a  number  of  slang  phrases,  most  of  which 
are,  however,  of  English  origin,  and  present  no  peculiarity  of 
meaning  connecting  them  with  this  counhy.  To  cmne  off  and  to 
come  to  time,  are  both  derived  from  the  slang  of  the  ring  and  the 
cockpit.  To  corns  doiim,  in  commercial  parlance,  means  to  ]'ednce 
prices,  and  such  an  abatement  is  soberly  announced  in  tlie  news- 
papers as  a  "Tremendous  Coming  Down."  To  come  over  or  come 
it  over  a  person,  means  to  get  the  better  of  a  person  by  superiority 
of  argument,  while  to  come  around  him,  means  to  persuade  him 
by  coaxing  or  wheedling.  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  when  a  prisoner 
in  England,  asked  for  leaye  to  send  a  letter  to  the  "  Illastrious 
Continental  Congress,"  itnd  was  told  that  it  had  been  sent  to 
Lord  North  instead.  "  This,"  says  Allen,  "gave  me  inward  satis- 
faction, though  I  carefully  concealed  it  with  a  pretended  resent- 
ment, for  I  found  I  had  come  Yankee  over  Mm,  and  that  the  letter 
had  gone  to  the  identical  person  I  had  designed  it  for." 

Come-outers,  is  not  only  the  name  of  a  religious  sect,  numerous 
in  Hew  England,  but  a  cant  term  for  all  who  ai-e  said  to  have 
come  out  from  some  organized  society.  Thus  it  was  recently  said 
that-"Brigham  Young  keeps  up  his  'religion,'  with  its  many  re- 
volting and  ridiculous  absurdities,  by  sheer  force  of  personal  will. 
TJp  to  the  present  time,  the  Mormon  perverts  had  nowhere  to 
go,  nobody  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  no  social  status.  "With 
plenty  of  'Gentiles'  to  keep  them  in  countenance,  trade  with 
them,  pray  with  them,  protect  them,  the  come-outers  will  increase 
rapidly."    (New  York  Triiune,  May  %  1871.) 

Concerned,  in  New  England  always  pronounced  consariied,  is  a 
popular  euphemism  for  "damned."  "That's  a  concerned  ugly  fix, 
and  how  well  ever  get  out  of  it  is  more  than  I  know."  {Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  March,  1851.) 

Condeript  is  of  the  same  manufacture,  limited  to  Kentucky, 
and  meaning,  thrown  into  fits. 
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ConirapHoiis,  a  parely  fictitious  word,  denoting  new  and  pecu- 
liar things.  "  For  my  pavt,  I  cau't  aay  as  how  I  see  what* s  to  be 
the  eud  of  all  them  new-faiigled  contrapiions."  {J.  C.  Neal,  GJiar- 
coal  Sketches.) 

Cord,  in  the  AVesfc,  designates  any  large  quantity,  and  not  only  a 
oord  of  wood.    "  There  is  a  whole  cord  of  fixings  in  the  kitche]!." 

Gowlich,  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  hair,  which  to  fanciful 
men  suggests  the  smooth  and  glossy  appearance  of  a  place  licked 
hy  a  cow.  "  If  it  becomes  distinctly  apparent  that  the  interests  of 
the  government  will  be  subserred  by  our  ministers  combing  their 
hair  behind  tlieir  ears,  tousling  it  in  picturesque  dishevelment 
abont  tJie  temples,  or  indulging  the  yain  ostentation  of  a  cowlick, 
we  shall  then  ponder  the  matter  with  deliberation."  (New  York 
IMlune,  February  15,  1871.) 

Crack  up,  to,  is  old  English,  though  now  vulgar  slang.  It  is 
generally  used  in  the  phrase,  such  and  such  a  thing  is  not  what  it 
was  crached  up  to  be,  meaning,  what  it  was  boastfully  represented 
to  be, 

Orooh,  to,  viz.,  the  elbow,  is  one  of  the  many  slang  terms  for 
drinldng.  Oooh  is,  however,  a  far  more  important  woi-d  in  the 
noble  art  of  tailoring.  Tiiere,  we  are  told  by  a  master  of  the  craft, 
"crook  occupies  the  same  position  that  a  boss  does  to  any  other 
mechanical  calling.  But  the  term  ot  crook  has,  more  directly,  re- 
ference to  a  garment  cutter,  than  to  an  employer,  or  a  mere  con- 
dnctor  of  the  tailoring  business.  There  Is  a  unity,  an  individual- 
ity, and  a  dignity  about  the  name  oicrook,  which  the  tailor  claims 
as  peculiarly  his  own,  and  with  this  term  is  associated  a  distinctive 
meaning."  (S.  8.  Eathvon,  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  May  6, 1871.) 

Crooked  as  a  Virginia  fence,  denotes  matters  or  persons  which 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  straight.  The  Virginia  fence,  also  known  aa 
"  snake  fence,"  forms  a  zigzag  of  rails,  which  follow  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  soil,  and  hence  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  crooked  in 
every  aspect. 

Crowd  is  a  common_  term  nsed  to  denote  a  company,  of  what- 
ever size  it  may  happen  to  be,  frequently  heard  in  the  South  and 
West.  "Was  there  anyone  in  the  crowd  last  night,  I  knew?" 
"When  I  entered  the  church, there  were  veiy  few  people  there  yet, 
and  not  one  Methodist  in  the  crowd  as  far  as  I  could  judge."  (Eev. 
P.  Oarfcwright,  AutoMograpliy,  p.  331.) 
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Cut,  to,  entera,  like  go  and  come,  iuto  a  namber  of  el 
the  majority  of  whicli  are,  however,  well-known  English.  Only 
a  few  haye  an  American  flavor  about  them,  though  often  quite 
unsavory.  To  cut  Mrt,  for  rumiing  away  in  haste,  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  fondness  of  Americana  for  fast  driving.  "Kow 
you  cut  dirt,  and  don't  let  me  see  you  here  again  for  a  coon's  age, 
you  hear!"  {Western  Scenes.)  To  cut  a  swathe,  in  tlie  sense 
of  cutting  a  daah,  ig  evidently  Western,  and  taken  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  powerful,  well-trained  mowers  to  cut  the  widest  swathe. 
To  cut  on^s  stick,  used  in  England  instead  of  to  leave,  has 
been  enlarged  in  its  meaning  by  American  vigor  of  speech,  and 
here  often  means  to  die.  " I'm  blowed  if  be  cut  stick"  (N-  Haw- 
thorne.) 


a  recent  word  made  to  represent  the  respect  paid  to 
good  family  and  honorable  descent  "  An  Eastern  man  commend- 
ing the  services  of  a  young.  Philadelpbian  to  a  Ohicf^o  tradesman, 
said:  'He  comes  of  a  very  good  family;  his  grandfather  was  a 
distinguished  man.'  'Was  he?'  replied  the  man  of  Chicago. 
'  That's  of  ]io  account  with  us.  There's  less  daddyism  here  than 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Whafs  he  himself?'"  {Kate 
Field,  Marper's  Ba^r,  August,  1871.) 

Darky,  a  former  name  of  the  freedman,  in  picturesque  allusion 
to  his  color,  and  quite  as  familiar  to  Englishmen  as  to  Americans. 
His  recent  fate  has  been  such  as  to  show  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  fulfillments  of  men's  wishes  ever  known  to  history. 
Not  twenty  years  ago,  a  favorite  negro-minstrel's  song  ran  thus : 

"  I  wiah.  de  lesislatur"  would  set  dia  darMe  free, 
Oil  I  what  a  liappy  place  den  de  darJae  land  would  be ; 
We'd  have  &  darkle  parliament 

Aix'  darhie  codes  of  law. 
An'  da^Me  judges  on  the  beucli, 

Sarkie  ban'istei's  and  aw," 

and  to-day  the  darkie's  wishes  are  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

Darn  and  darnation,  said  to  be  American  Inventions,  and  with 
their  superfluous  r  betraying  Southem  manufacture,  belong  to 
that  painfully  numerous  class  of  half-veiled  blasphemies  which 
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abound  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  all  classes  of 
society.  The  honest  damn  is  rarely  heard,  it  is  true,  bnt, "  fearful 
of  committing  an  open  profanity,  yet  nibbling  slyly  at  the  siuj" 
men  indulge  in  countless  hypocritical  evasioaa.  Darn,  dwrn,  and 
dang,  all  hut  thinly  disguised  damns,  appear  far  more  vulgar  than 
the  open  oath.  It  hae  been  well  said,  that  such  slang  terms  are 
but  a  "  whipping  the  devil  round  the  stump,"  by  persons  who 
desire  to  enjoy  tlie  sweets  of  wickedness  and  yet  to  escape  the 
penalty.  The  devil  is  iii  hke  manner  concealed  behind  the  deuce 
(stated  by  Junius  and  others  to  be  from  deus),  and  the  dtckeiis, 
Old  Nich,  Old  Harry,  Old  8cratclt,  and  OH  SpUtfoot.  The  Yan- 
kee is  peculiai-Iy  fertile  in  variations  on  the  name  of  God,  and 
gives  a  striking  proof  of  his  ingenuity  in  inventing  new  forms 
for  the  forbidden  I  swear.  He  has  his  by  Qorram,  by  GoMam, 
and  by  Goshdang,  by  the  side  of  the  English  oath  by  Golly, 
which  occurs  as  early  as  1743,  "  The  first  person  consulted  a 
gentleman- farmer,  and  declared  that  he  never  read  anytliiug  so 
good  in  his  life.  " '  By  Qolly,'  says  he, '  he  'as  mauled  the  par- 
sons.' "  {Five  Arguments  against  Tythes.  London,  W.  Warren-) 
It  is  popular  also  among  the  negroes  in  the  South,  like  the 
mysterious  by  Gum.  "  In  the  United  States,"  aays  a  recent  writer 
in  England,  "small  boys  are  permitted  by  tlieir  guardians  to  say 
Goldam  to  anything,  but  they  are  on  no  account  allowed  the  pro- 
fanity of  G~d — g  anything.  An  efi'ective  ejaculation  and  moral 
waete-pipe  for  interior  passion  or  wrath  is  seen  in  the  exclamation, 
By  the  Ever-Living  Jumping  Moses — a  harmless  phrase,  that  for 
its  length  ejipendB  a  considei'able  quantity  of  flery  anger."  {Slang 
Dictionary,  p.  93.)  He  has,  in  like  mannei',  his  /  stoan,  I  swad, 
I  swow,  I  swamp,  and  I  vum,  for  I  swear,  and  I  vow,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  slang  make-shifts  for  oaths,  and  sham  exclamations 
for  passion  and  temper.  The  old  Puritan  laws  of  New  England, 
which  made  swearing  not  only  a  sin,  but  a  crime  against  the  com- 
monwealth, have  evidently  left  their  marks  on  the  expletives  of  the 
present  generation  even.  Men  seem  still  to  remember  the  day 
when  "Joseph  Shorthose,  for  profane  swearing,  was  sentenced  to 
have  his  tongue  fixed  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  so  to  continue  for  the 
space  of  half  an  honr."  (Hutchinson,  History  of  MassacJiusetts, 
'p.  436.)  It  is  a  grave  question  whether  this  impression,  surviving 
after  so  many  generations,  has  a  beneficial  effect,  in  driving  the 
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deseendante  of  the  Tirtuous  oH  settlers  to  such  shifts  to  find  sub- 
stitutes for  the  objectionable  words.  In  form,  they  are  a  disgrace 
to  our  speech ;  in  sentiment,  hardly  an  eridence  of  greater  freedom 
from  national  pi-ofanity. 

Darsmt,  a  vile  corruption  of  dare  not  (dai-es  not)  in  all  persons 
of  the  verh.  The  t«rm  haa  evidently  originated  in  the  Sontli, 
perhaps  with  the  negi'oes,  who  are  fond  of  saying,  "  I  dares 
not." 

Bead,  added  to  other  adverbs  in  the  sense  of  utterly,  is  so  very 
common  in  England,  from  dead  heat  to  dead  alive,  that  itcannot  be 
looked  upon  as  an  Americanism,  except  in  its  universal  popular- 
ity. Even  H.  W.  Longfellow,  in  his  translation  of  Dante,  where 
the  poet  describes  his  weariness  of  climbing,  and  says  that  bnt  for 
the  shortness  of  one  ascent  he  had  well-nigh  overcome,  "io  sard 
hen  vinio,"  renders  it  thus:  "I  would  be  dead  beat."  Among 
new  combinations  for  wEieh  the  United  States  may,  perhaps,  be 
credited,  is  the  phrase  dead  broke,  for  utterly  ruined. 

Dear  me,  also,  is  a  pnrely  English  phrase,  recently  traced  back 
to  enthusiastic  travellers  who  tried  to  imitate  the  Italian  Dio  mw  ! 
and  thus  produced  the  peculiar  ejaculation.  (?)    . 

Death  is  dragged  in  by  slang  to  denote  the  last  extremity  in 
everything.  To  be  death  on  anything  means  to  be  completely 
master  of  it,  or  at  least  a  capital  hand  at  it,  like  the  quack  who 
advertises  in  the  daily  papers  that  his  "  Eeady  Relief  is  death  on 
all  pulmonary  diseases,"  as  it  very  likely  is.  It  may,  however, 
also  mean  to  love  passionately,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Sam 
Slick:  "Your  friend  Silas  is  death  on  sherry  and  gin-slings,  and 
Sally  on  lace,  and  old  Aunt  Thankful  goes  the  whole  figuro  for 
furs."  To  dress  io  death  suggests  clothes  cut  in  the  very  extreme 
of  siilendor  or  fashion,  perhaps  because  they  are  intended  to  be 
hilling.  "Tiie  next  day  I  met  Davis  and  Nye,  my  two  chums  on 
board  the  Little  Ehody,  dressed  to  death  aad  ti'unk  empty,  aa 
they  said  of  themselves."  {Newfoundland  Fisheries,  1869.)  To 
dress  up  drunk,  and  to  dress  to  Mil,  appear,  after  that,  but  attenu- 
ated versions. 

Dicker,  to,  in  the  sense  of  bartering  or  chaffering,  is  a  genuine 
Americanism,  thongh  the  word  itself  may  be  easily  traced  back 
to  the  French  dix,  ten,  and  the  old  English  noun  dicker,  derived 
fi-om  it,  and  also  representing  the  number  of  ten. 
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"  When  selfisli  thrift  and  party  held  the  scales, 
For  peddling  di/^r,  not  for  honest  sales, 
Whom  shall  we  sti'ilce?" 

(J.  G.  WUtder.    T/i£  Panorama.) 

Dig,  in  college  slang,  represents  a  hard-worldDg  student,  who 
lig  deep  into  his  books,  as  opposed  to  the  siiperfl- 


ciiil  reader. 

Dike,  denoting  a  man  in  fnll  dress,  or  merely  the  dress,  is  a  peculiar 
American  cant  term,  as  yet  unexplained.  To  be  out  on  a  di/ee  is 
said  of  persons,  mainly  yonng  men,  who  are  dressed  more  cai-e- 
fully  than  usual,  in  order  to  pay  visits  or  to  attend  a  party.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  tem  is  merely  a  coi-rnption  of  the  obsolete 
diffkt,  whicli  meant  decked  out,  and  is  in  this  sense  used  by  many 
old  English  writers. 

Ding  and  dinged  belong  both  to  the  class  of  faintly-disgnised 
oaths,  and  are  peculiar  to  the  South. 

Docious  and  docUy,  pronounced  dossity,  are  substitutes  for 
docile  and  docility,  in  daily  use  in  the  South ;  the  latter  generally 
quahfied  by  a  negative,  as,  he  has  no  dodty,  in  which  sense  it  is 
not  unknoivn  in  England  also. 

Dod,  for  God,  common  especially  in  Hew  England  and  the  South, 
and  generally  used  iri  connection  with  some  equally  vulgar  form, 
as,  Dodvot  or  i)o(?fetched. 

Dog  plays  a  very. prominent  part  in  American  slang,  from  the 
verb  to  dog,  in„the  sense  of  following  a  person  like  a  bloodhound, 
to  doggery,  a  grogshop ;  but  almost  all  the  phrases  in  which  the 
word  appears  have  been  imported  from  England.  Sick  as  a  dog 
is  not  as  common  here  as  abroad,  the  phrase  being  replaced  by 
sich  as  a  cat,  while  to  "vomit  as  a  cat"  is  said  to  have  as  httle 
reference  to  the  animal  as  dog-cheap  has  (Latham,  English  Lan- 
guage), but  to  mean  throwing  up  like  a  cataract,  which,  if  true, 
would  be  quite  American  in  its  proportions.  Doggone  or  doggomd 
is  also,  in  all  probabilityi  origmal  with  ns,  and  mainly  used  in 
the  South.  "Til  he  doggo^ie  if  you  ever  picka  pound  of  cot- 
ton." {Putnam's  Magazine,  July,  1868.)  In  California  it  is  grace- 
fiilly  embellished  by  an  addition,  being  expanded  into  doggon'd 
cuss. 

Doin',  instead  of  doing,  is  universal  in  most  of  the  New  England 
States  to  denote  the  state  of  the  i-oads.     How  ai-e  the  roads  ?  is 
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the  question  in  Virginia  and  the  Southern  States  generally ;  while 
in  New  York  it  is,  How  ie  travelling?  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  How  is  the  going  ?  In  the  West  the  word  doing  is 
generally  used  in  the  plural,  and  qualified  by  an  adjective,  as  in 
the  case  of  great  doings,  which  denotes  high  feasting  or  solemn 
ceremonies.  "  Hard  doings  when  it  comes  to  that — seeing  a  horse's 
tail  eaten  up  by  the  mules,  in  the  days  of  strait,"  (JA/e  in  the  Far 
West.) 

Bone,  instead  otdid,  is  one  of  the  most  common  vulgai'isms  of  the 
United  States.  "  Who  now  done  that  ?"  But  the  main  peculiarity 
of  the  word  is  its  constant  adiiition  to  every  other  verb  used  in 
the  past  tense,  not  only  by  the  negi'oes  of  the  South  universally, 
but  also  by  all  but  the  beet-educated  whites.  "I  done  do 
ail  you  said  I  must  do."  "He  done  gone  long  ago."  "When  I 
awoke  in  tlie  morning,  refreshed  and  re-invigorated,  I  asked  for  my 
friend.-  '  He  done  come  down  early,'  was  the  laughing  reply  of 
Jupiter,  who  had  burnished  my  boots  till  they  shone  svs  bright  as 
his  ebony  face."  {Letters  from  the  South.)  To  be  done  means, 
here  as  in  England,  to  be  cheated ;  but  done  is,  in  this  sense  also, 
used  instead  of  did  in  both  countries.  "  I  done  liim,"  meaning  I 
cheated  him,  or  I  paid  him  out.     {Slang  Dictionarg,  p.  131.) 

Do  tell,  a  cant  phrase  of  New  England,  which  occupies  there 
the  ground  held  in  the  South  by,  You  don't  say  so,  and  expres- 
sive of  surprise  and  wonder.  An  account  of  anything  remarkable 
that  has  happened  is  received  by  the  astonished  Yankee  with  an 
emphatic  Do  tell!  and  if  this  should  tempt  the  inexperienced 
narj-ator  to  repeat  the  stoiy,  he  will  be  instantly  rewarded  by  a 
second  do  tell.  Do,  as  a  noun,  flourishes  in  America  as  well,  as  in 
England,  and  even  enjoys  a  far  moi-e  extended  usefulness  here. 
"There  is  a  do  for  you,"  means,  there  is  noise  and  confusion 
enough  for  you.  "  Well,  I  must  make  %  do  of  potatoes  for  supper, 
with  a  bit  of  pie  and  a  mouthful  of  cake."  (Atlantic  Magazine, 
March,  1870.)  Nor  is  the  femiliar  phrase  to  do  brown  unknown 
in  the  Union,  where  meat  is  but  rarely  roasted  on  the  spit,  but 
generally  cooked,  and  then  simply  Wowned  before  the  fire. 

"  And  3ome  of  the  preenlioi'iis 

Resolved  upon  flight, 

And  vamosed  the  ranch 

In  a  deapei'ate  plight; 
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While  those  who  succeeded 

In  reaching  the  town. 
Confessed  they  were  done 

Most  exceedingly  brown," 

{JBarper's  MonOily,  Jonuwy,  1854.) 

Thus  the  old  phrase  has  safely  passed  down  through  a  hundred 
generations,  from  Piers  the  Plowman,  who  is  the  firet  writer 
known  to  have  used  it,  to  tlie  miners  in  Oahfornia. 

Donoclc  or  donnoch,  used  to  denote  a  stone,  by  J.  R.  Bartletfc 
cited  as  almost  peeiiliar  to  Arkansas,  occurs  throughout  the 
Southwest,  and  is  probably  nothing  raoi-e  than  a  corruption  of 
doughnut,  humorously  applied  to  a  "  rock." 

"  Then  shape  me  out  two  little  donoekn, 
Place  one  at  my  Lead  and  my  toe. 
And  do  not  forget  (o  scratch  on  it 
The  name  of  Old  Rosin  tlio  Bow," 

(Song  of  Old  Saski  tlie  Bow  (alias  Beaii).) 

It  is  not  altogether  out  of  question,  however,  that  the  word  may 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Gaelic  doirneag,  Irish  doirneog,  a 
etone  of  convenient  size  for  throwing. 

Don't,  quite  admissible,  it  seems,  into  good  society,  since  the 
best  of  onr  writers  employ  it  unhesitatingly,  is  still  objectionable 
slang  when  connected  with  the  third  person,  thus  changing  does 
into  do.  "  He  dm't  teU  the  truth."  As  the  New  Eoglander  in- 
variably says  doos  for  does,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  commit  this 
blonder. 

Doted  is,  in  the  South  and  West,  not  limited  to  persons  who 
are  in  their  dotage,  but  applied  also  to  lifeless  things.  Thus, 
doted  wood  is  rotten  wood,  and  doted  things  ai'e  spoiled. 

Drab-colored  gentlemen  are  Quakers,  in  vulgar  parlance,  here  as 
in  England. 

Drat,  a  corruption — if  such  it  can  be  called — of  Dodrot,  takes,  , 
in  the  United  States,  the  place  of  the  English  Drahhit,  which  is 
but  rarely  heard  here.  The  latter  is  cited  by  Grose  as  "  a  vulgai- 
exclamation,  an  abbreviation  of  God  rabbit  it,  a  foolish  evasion  of 
an  oath,"  Erom  drat  Americans  have  derived  the  epithet  dratted. 
"  This  is  a  dratted  piece  of  business,  and  I  wish  we  were  safely 
out  of  ii"     (Judge  Longstreet,  Georgia  Scenes.) 

Draw  a  straight  furroio,  to,  a  figure  evidently  takeM^-bm  rural 
pui'suite,  means  to  walk  in  paths  of  rectitude  and  live  uprightly. 
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■'  Governor  B.  is  a  sensible  man, 
He  stays  to  his  home  and  looke  artec  Jiis  folks, 
He  draws  his  fur-roma  as  atTodght  as  he  can." 

(J.  E.  Lowell.    Biglmo  Papers.) 
Drink,  in  Western  slang,  is  often  used  to  designate  a  river  or 
a  pond,  and  tbe  Mississippi  thus  appears  quite  frequently  as  the 
Big  Drink    It  is  curioiis  to  notice  the  similar  use  made  of  the 
word  by  Shakespeare,  when  he  says  of  Ophelia — 

"  Till  tliat  hei'  garments,  heavy  with  lier  arirt/ce, 
Pul'd  tlie  poor  wretch  .... 
To  muddy  death." 

Drudge,  another  name  for  raw  whiskey,  originating  in  the 
Eastern  States.  "I  doubt  whether  the  word  drudge  is  thii-ty 
years  old."    (S.  8.  Haldeman.) 

Drunk,  used  as  a  noun,  takes  in  the  West  frequently  the  place 
of  spree  or  debauch.  "It  seems  that  Gamble  went  ou  a  drunk 
last  Monday  evening  and  was  arrested."  (Philadelphia  Inquirer 
July  6,  ISri. 

Duiersmne  has  been  made  in  America  from  the  English  cor- 
ruption duherous,  used  instead  of  dubious.  It  expresses,  how- 
ever, not  the  doubtful  fact,  but  only  the  uncertain  state  of  mind. 
"  He  was  a  dtibersonie  man,  who  always  meant  well,  but  always 
hesitated  between  two  opinions."     (Mra  H.  B.  Stowe.) 

Dumfoundered,  the  Scottish  form,  is,  in  America,  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  English  form  dumfounded. 

Dunnmifz,  {do  not  Imow  as)  I  Mow,  says  J.  R.  Lowell,  "is  the 
nearest  your  trne  Yankee  ever  comes  to  acknowledging  ignorance." 


E^m  a'most,  for  evm  almost,  but  meaning  uothing  more  than 
almost,  is  a  cant  word  pecidiar  to  Mew  England.  "  I  thought  I'd 
e'm  a'most  drop  down  dead  on  the  spot,  when  Martha  come  in." 
{Putimm's  Magazine,  June,  1869.) 

Elephant,  to  see  the,  a  slang  term  taken  from  wandering  me- 
nageries, in  which  the  elephant  generally  closes  the  exhibition,  ae 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  show.  Hence  the  phrase 
means  to  haYe  seen  all  and  to  know  everything,  and  is  now  as 
current  in  England  as  in  Aftierica. 
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Everlasting,  instead  of  very,  exceeding.    "  What  an  e 
great  city  thiB  is!"    (Mai-k  Twain.) 

Expect,  to,  18  ludicrously  used  with  the  past  tense,  and  yet  count- 
leas  well-educated  people,  who  employ  it  so,  appear  utterly  uncou- 
eciotis  of  the  incompatibility,  and  say,  "  I  expect  it  loas  really  so.',' 
.  Eye,  all  in  your — a  phrase  expressive  of  utter  unbelief  in  an  ac- 
count related  by  another.  "  That's  all  in  your  eye,  I  don't  believe 
there's  an  Indian  within  a  hundred  milea  of  camp."  {Western, 
Scenes.) 


Face  the  music,  to,  a  slang  phrase,  derived,  according  to  J.  F. 
Cooper,  from  the  stage,  and  used  by  actors  in  the  green-room, 
when  they  are  nervously  preparing  to  go  on  the  boai'ds  and  lifer- 
ally  face  the  music.  Another  explanation  traces  it  back  to  militia 
musters,  where  every  man  is  expected  to  appear  fully  equipped  and 
armed,  when  in  rank  and  S\e,  facing  the  music.  The  meaning  of 
the  phrase  is,  generally,  to  show  one's  hand,  though  it  is  often 
used  as  a  summons  to  pay  the  bill,  "  Rabelais'  unpleasant '  quar- 
ter '  is  by  our  more  picturesque  people  caljed  facing  the  music." 
(J.  F.  Cooper.) 

Fair  sha&e,  a  local  vulgarism  in  some  parti  of  New  England 
for  a  fair  trade. 

Fair  off,  to,  is  said  in  the  South  when  fair  weather  sets  in  and 
the  sky  is  clearing.    "  I  think  it'll  fair  off  before  morning." 

Faminer,  a  violent  corruption  of  as  far  as  I  know,  throughout 
New  England  and  in  pai'ts  of  K"ew  York,  but  confined  to  the 
most  ignorant  classes,  and  rapidly  disappeai-ing. 

Fellow-countrymen,  a  word  often  beaid  in  public  addresses, 
IB  only  an  apparent  pleonasm,  since  in  England,  for  instance,  the 
term  countryman  indicates  merely  the  common  native  land,  but 
by  no  means  social  fellowship,  while  the  republican  equality 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  ei-eates  a  new  bond  between 
aU  citizens,  and  makes  them  litevailj  fellow-countrymett. 

Few,  a,  in  slang  means  a  little.  "Were  jou  alarmed?  No, 
but  I  was  astonished  a  few."  It  is  in  this  ease  synonymous  with 
rather,  which  is  used  more  iVequently  in  the  South.  J.  E.  Lowell, 
in  his  enthusiastic  attempts  to  vindicate  Tankeeisms,  traces  a  few 
back  to  the  Erench  un  peu.  {Preface  to  Biglow  Papers,  sxiv.) 
36 
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Found,,  instead  of  fined,  is  sin  nnparclonable  blunder,  and  not 
mere'  slang. 

Mrst-rate,  l&e  Jirst-clasx,  is  borrowed  from  mercantile  pursuits, 
where  goods  and  ships  ai'e  rated  aod  valued  accordingly.  In  tbe 
TJuited  States  first-rate  alone  is  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  with  unbounded  license,  even  where  no  rating  is  possible.  A 
man,  asked  how  he  feels,  is  quite  ready  to  reply,  "  0\  first-rate  I" 
The  Eev.  P.  Oartwright  wrote :  "  The  man  had  a  first-rate  wife 
and  several  interesting  daughters,  and,  I  mil  not  forget  to  say,  had 
some  three  hundi-ed  dollars  hoarded  up."  {Aiitoiiograpliy,  p.  S51.) 
J.  E.  Lowell  informs  us  that  the  Yankee  increaees  the  efficacy  of 
the  phrase  by  saying,  "first-rate  and  a  half."  In  the  West  a  new 
form  has  been  given  to  the  phrase,  by  substituting  swathe  for  rate. 
"  She  was  a  first-swathe  gal,  if  ever  there  was  one  in  our  village, 
and  the  way  she  mads  the  money  fly,  when  she  came  to  tq,wn  to 
shop !"     ( Western  Scenes.) 

Fits,  by  their  suddenness  and  painful  violence,  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  ae  a  welcome  slang  terra  to  form  several  expressions. 
By  fits  and  starts  means,  of  course,  only  by  short  and  sudden 
intervals,  as  a  fit  is  often  used  to  express  simply  a  short  space  of 
time.  But  to  give  one  fits,  or,  as  emphatic  Yankees  say,  to  give 
one  very  particular  fits,  snggests  such  severe  punishment  as  will 
produce  fits.  "  The  man  ran  after  the  thievish  Indian,  and  the 
corporal  cried  out  to  him  to  give  Mm  fits  if  he  caught  him;  they 
seemed  to  be  bent  upon  making  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  the  petty 
thefts  by  which  we  had  been  annoyed  in  camp."  (G-.  W.  Kendall, 
Santa  M  Expedition.) 

Flambusiious,  a  fictitious  word  made  from  fiam,  a  lie,  denotx^s 
something  gre-at  and  showy.  "  We  will  have  ttfiamhustious  time." 
{Putnam's  Magazine,  January,  1868.) 

Flat,  to,  in  the  West,  means  to  jilt,  and  is  probably  derived 
from  another  slang  phrase,  to  feel  fiat,  denoting  the  depression 
which  is  apt  to  follow  such  a  disappointment.  "  Hot  to  hurt  a 
gentleman's  feelings  and  to  make  him  feel  fiat  afore  the  coviutry." 
(J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  Shetches.)  The  same  word  enters  into  the 
phrase  fiat  hrohe,  meaning  the  same  as  "  dead  broke,"  from  the 
idea  of  being  so  broken  as  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground;  while  to  fiat 
out  means  simply  to  fail,  or  in  other  words  not  to  stand. 

Flummux,  to,  a  slang  term  used  in  England  in  the  sense  of  to 
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liinder,  to  perplex,  denotes  in  America  the  giving  up  of  a  pni-pose, 
and  even  to  die.  "  We  regularly  jlummuxed,  and  after  that  dared 
not  say  a  word  to  our  Mexican  guards."  {lAfe  of  General  Sous- 
ton)  In  Arkansas  the  term  is  supplied  by  one  of  still  more  ex- 
traordinary form :  a  person  who  is  "  played  out,"  as  is  said  else- 
where, is  tiiere  reported  to  be  jllipjioppussed.  (Chicago  Evening 
Post,  February  27,  18'?1.)  This  quaint  word  is  probably  derived 
from  the  (English)  slang  term  to  fiop  down,  which  means,  to 
fall  suddenly,  to  collapse,  both  in  the  literal  and  the  figurative  sense. 
of  the  phrase. 

Fhmhy,  in  college  parlance,  means  the  man  who  backs  out  from 
recitation  or  examination  for  fear  of  failure;  while  in  the  slang 
of  WaU-street  it  denotes  the  unlucky  outsider  who  ventures  to 
speculate  in  stocks  without  the  necessary  knowledge  of  monetary 
mattei's. 

Fly,  instead  oi  flee,  is  so  common  as  hardly  to  be  observed  in 
conversation,  and  even  in  the  pulpit  the  warning  is  frequently 
heard :  "  Fly  from  temptation."  To  Jly  around  is  a  familiar  ex- 
pression for  making  haste  and  being  quick  at  some  pressing 
work. 

For  short,  a  cant  phrase,  meaning  "  for  brevity's  sake,"  often 
very  curiously  misapplied,  as  in  the  lines,  "My  little  gal's  name 
is  Helen,  but  we  call  her  Heelen /(W  sAo?-^."  ("Washingtoij,  Watch- 
man, 1870.) 

Foiity  is  used  in  Pennsylvania  for  trifling— the  term  being 
probably  derived  from  the  obsolete  English  word  fouler,  a  despi- 
cable fellow,  so  quoted  by  Brockett. 

Frills  denotes,  in  California  and  the  West  generally,  any  iia- 
sumption  of  style :  "  I  can't  bear  his  talk,  it's  all  frills."  (Sacra- 
mento paper,  1870.) 

Funk,  to,  and  to  funhify,  the  former  of  which  means  in  Eng- 
land to  be  in  great  fear,  are  both  in  America  used  to  express 
backing  out  from  great  fear,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  to 
■fiunh.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  meaning  of  "  smoking 
out,"  which  is  given  to  funhing  in  the  North  of  England— /wji^ 
being  a  provincial  name  for  a  small,  smoking  fire,  etymologically 
connected  with  the  German  Fanke. 

Furr  is  the  Yankee's  pronunciation  of  far. 
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Galoot,  a  Southwestern  expression  of  unknown  parentage: 

"Fll  hold  ter  nozzle  agin  the  bank, 
Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore." 

(John  Hay.     Jim  Bhidsoe  of  the  Prairie  BelU.) 

GanibolKng,  a  eommon  corruption  of  gamUing,  as  gainboller  is 
of  gambler.  ""So  honest  people  weai"  beard  onto  their  upper  lip ; 
I  wonld  not  be  surprised  if  he  wasn't  a  gamioUer."  {lAppincoU's 
Magazine,  March,  1871,  p.  386.) 

Gauley,  by,  a  Yankee  oath. 

Gatmieus,  a  fictitious  word,  manufactured  in  New  England, 
and  denoting  a  dolt — possibly  an  enlargement  of  gawk. 

Ginibal-jawed,  often  corrapted  into  giiriber-jaived,  is  used  to 
denote  a  person  whose  lower  jaw  is  apparently  out  of  joint,  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  upper,  and  moving  with  unusual  freedom. 
The  phrase  is  taken  from  gimbal,  a  mechanical  contrivance  to 
secui'e  ii'ee  motion  in  suspension,  such  as  supports  a  chronometer 
on  board  ship. 

&it,  and  git  out,  ie  the  uniform  pronunciation  of  get  among  the 
people  of  the  "West.  In  California,  near  the  town  of  Henroost 
Camp,  is  another  settlement  called  Git  up  and  Git. 

Go,  to,  furnishes  almost  as  many  slang  phrases  as  to  do,  but 
few  of  these  also  can  claim  an  American  origin.  Among  the 
latter  is  to  go  bg,  which  utterly  puzzles  foreigners  at  first.  In 
travelling  through  Vlrguiia  and  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be  asked  by  the  hospitable 
planters  to  go  by  and  dine,  or  spend  the  night  with  them.  Abroad 
the  iuTitation  would  he  taken  hterally  to  mean,  not  to  stop,  but 
to  go  by  or  on.  In  the  South  it  means  to  leave  the  public  road, 
go  into  the  plantation,  and  take  the  road  by  the  owner's  house. 
Neighbors,  therefore,  coming  from  church  together,  will  stop  at 
their  gates  and  invite  each  other  to  "go  by  and  stop  for  dinner." 
Of  all  phrases  formed  by  the  aid  of  this  verb  none  is  perhaps  more 
universally  known  than  the  American's  watchword:  Qoahead!  Its 
origin  is  stated  thus :  David  Crockett,  a  man  of  great  originality 
and  vigor  of  mind,  was  sent  in  1830  from  the  young  State  of 
Kentucky  to  Washington  as  a  member  of  Congress.    Among  his 
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eocenti'ic  sayings,  for  which  he  had  already  then  become  famous, 
was  that  of,  "Be  sure  you're  right  and  then  go  ahead,"  which, 
■with  the  aid  of,  "I  leave  this  motto  when  I'm  dead,"  was  con- 
Terted  into  a  distich,  of  which  he  was  probably  not  the  author. 
This  caused,  however,  the  phrase  go  ahead  to  become  extremely 
popTilar,  and  it  soon  spread  abroad,  becoming  at  once  the  repre- 
sentative of  American  nationality  and  of  every  kind  of  bold  prog- 
ress. Thus  a  Parisian  candidate  for  the  National  Assembly,  in 
the  month  of  April,  1871,  said  in  a  card  addressed  to  the  voters, 
"  Citoyens,  je  suis  le  representant  du  go  ahead."  It  soon  became, 
moreover,  the  basis  of  new  words,  and  thus  were  manufactured 
goaheadiUveness,  first  nsed  August  4,  1860,  and  goaheadifying, 
used  Pebrnaiy  16,  1861,  both  made  by  F.  P.  Willis,  and  goahead- 
ness,  fii-st  printed  in  a  Liverpool  paper  in  1863.  One  of  the  most 
recent  slang  phrases  made  by  the  aid  of  go  has  become  surpris- 
ingly popiilar,  and  made  ita  way  into  the  pages  of  careful  writei-s 
even.  This  is  going  bacTc  on  somebody,  which  means  to  abandon 
him,  to  disappoint  his  just  expectations.  At  a  public  dinner  in 
New  York,  it  is  stated,  "  General  Howard,  being  called  on  for  a 
toast,  took  a  glass  of  water  in  his  hand  and  said :  Gentlemen, 
I  am  from  the  State  of  Maine.  I  don't  go  iach  on  my  State.  I 
give  you,  gentlemen,  the  Maine  Law,  the  true  beverage  of  the 
soldier."     (August,  1865.) 

"  Of  all  sharp  culs  the  sharpest, 
Of  all  mean  tui'ns  the  meanrat, 

Vilest  of  aU  vile  jobs, 
Woi'se  tlian  the  Cowboy  pillagers 
Are  these  Dobbs'  Ferry  villagers, 

A  goiTig  hack  on  Dobbs  I 
't  wouldn't  he  more  anom'lous, 
If  Rome  ^ent  back  on  Roia'Ius !" 
(Dohhs  His  Ferry.    I^tnam'a  Magadiw,  Jannaiy,  1868.) 

To  go  and  to  go  it  is  common  gamblers'  slang,  as  much  English  as 
American ;  to  go  it  strong  is  probably  strong  American.  But  to 
go  through  a  man  is  new ;  it  means  to  overhaul  him,  and  either 
to  strip  him  litei-ally  of  all  his  valuables,  or  to  expose  his  political 
treachery,  or  any  other  weakness  of  which  he  may  be  gnilty. 
"He  was  garroted,  and  the  two  robbers  ii>e7it  through  him  be- 
fore the  police  could  reach  the  spot."   (Baltimore  S%tn,  November 
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13, 1869.)  "It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  Fanisworth  j 
him;  he  did  not  leave  him  a  single  leg  to  stand  npon."  (Ibidem, 
April,  1871.)  To  go  the  whole  hog  is  a  slang  phrase,  well  known 
in  England  and  exceedingly  popular  in  the  West,  which  has  sorely 
pnaaled  antiqnai'ians.  Some  seek  its  source  in  the  fact  that  in 
Temacular  English  hog  was  for  many  centuries  the  name  of  a 
piece  of  money;  fii-st  of  a  shilling  or  six  pence,  as  Halliwell 
states,  and  now  of  a  five  shilling-piece  in  England,  but  only  of  a 
shilling  in  Ireland.  It  is  but  fitir  to  presume  that  one  gambler 
wonld  go,  as  their  slang  suggests,  a  shilling,  another  half  a  ci'own, 
and  a  thii-d  would  say,  "I'll  go  the  whole  hog"  the  whole  piece 
of  five  shillings.  Another  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  collections  of  coin-dealers  contain  numbers  of  large  silver 
coins,  on  which  the  figore  of  a  hog  was  stamped.  These  coins 
were  frequently  crossed  deeply  on  the  reverse  for  the  convenience 
of  breaking  them  into  two  or  four  pieces  {fourth  things: farthing) 
should  the  bargain  reqnire  it,  and  the  pai-ties  have  no  small 
change.  Persons  who  wei'e  willing  to  spend  the  whole  coin  would- 
very  natnraUy  aay,  "I'll  go  the  whole  hog."  Either  of  these 
derivations  is  more  probable  than  the  suggestion  made  recently 
that  hog  might  be,  not  the  name  of  the  animal,  but  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  Jewish  word  hoger,  a  ducat.  "I  told  him  that  if  he 
wanted  to  try  politics,  he  might  jnst  as  well  go  the  ivhole  hog  and 
nin  for  Congress,  instead  of  peddling  small-wares,  and  faying  to  be 
sent  to  the  Legislature."  (New  York  Ledger,  July,  1870.)  To  go 
the  whole  animal  is  a  frequent  substitute  in  the  West,  while  in 
the  West  Indies  the  phrase  is  changed  into  gohig  the  whole  dog. 
Go,  as  a  noun,  has  the  meaning  of  strength  or  capacity,  as  in 
England.  "  I  don't  beKeve  you  have  g'o  enough  in  yon  to  make 
much  of  a  tyrant."  {Putnam's  Magazine,  September,  1870.) 
Goner  is  the  slang  term  for  a  ruined  person,  a  politician,  a  mer- 
chant, or  even  "  aai  official  who  is  gone,  done  for,  finished."  "  Those  ' 
who  acted  with  us  in  1869,  and  who  have  since  gone  off,  will  not 
return  at  the  call  of  a  convention,  be  it  called  Consei'vative, 
Democrat,  or  Kepublicah.  The  few  who  have  departed  are  goners. 
The  clover  was  not  luxuriant  on  our  side  of  the  fence,  whilst  it 
stood  rank  and  inviting,  in  the  way  of  Federal  offices,  on  the 
other."  (Fredericksburg  Herald,  December  39,  1870.)  In  the 
West,  where  the  picturesque  clement  always  prevails  over  classic 
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Bimplicity,  goner  ie  deemed  too  tame,  and  improved  into  gone  goose, 
gone  gander,  or  gone  coon.  Western  mountaineers  say  of  an  invalid 
hunter,  who  can  no  longer  "hunt  for  meat,"  that  he  is  a  gone 
leaver. 

Gonoff,  a  cormption  of  the  old  English  gnoff  (by  Dickens  re- 
vived as  gonoph),  denotes  a  bungler  at  cheating.  The  idea  is 
probably  that  heis  gone  off  the  right  way,  and  thus  has  failed  to 
accomplish  his  end.  The  term  itself  is  as  old  as  Chancer,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  some  insurgents  had  a  song — 

"  The  001111117  S'toffBS,  Hoi),  Dick,  and  Hick, 
With  cJiihbea  and  clouted  alioon, 
Shall  fill  up  Dussia  Dale 
With  slaughtered  bodies  soone." 

{Slang  IHcUonary,  p.  145.) 

Qosh,  by,  a  eupheinietie  oath. 

Gotham  and  Gothamites  are  cant  terms  applied  to  the  city  of 
New  York  and  its  inhabitants,  with  a  sly  satirical  acknowledgment 
of  their  superior  wisdom.  English  readers  know  the  renown  of 
the  town  of  Gotham  in  Northamptonshire,  England,  whose  wise 
men  attempted  to  hedge  in  the  cuckoo.  At  Court  HiU,  in  the 
parish  of  Gotham,  a  bush  still  bears  the  name  of  Cuckoo  Bush, 
and  more  than  one  pleasant  volume  has  be*ii  written  on  the 
blunders  of  the  good  people  of  the  borongh.  Hence  a  Gothamite, 
in  England,  means  a  simple  fellow.  In  America,  W.  Irving  first 
applied  the  epithet  to  the  Empire  City,  which  has  never  been  able 
to  shake  it  off. 

Gownd,  a  common  corruption  of  gown,  from  a  false,  analogy 
with  ground,  pound,  sound,  etc.  In  like  manner  the  verb  iafoal, 
has,  in  Virginia  and  the  South  generally,  a  preterite,  foaUed, 
whence  a  gentleman  who  had  remarked  to  a  friend  tliafc  his  mare 
'had.foaUed  that  morning,  was  told  that  it  would  have  been  more 
eoiTect  to  say,  she  had  unfolded. 

Grandacioas  and  grandiferotis,  mere  fictitious  words,  which 
have  no  real  existence  in  the  language. 

Gv^m,  by,  and  Gummy,  are  i^in  euphemistic  oaths,  mainly 
heard  in  the  Hew  England  States. 

Gwine,  instead  of  going,  is  the  uniform  pronunciation  of  the 
negroes  in  the  South.   "  I  ain't  a  gwine  do  no  such  thing  I " 
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HadnH  ought,  an  utterly  iDOxensable  combination  of  the  two 
verlis,  standing  for  "ought  not  to  hare,"  ie,  never fchelesa,  commoa 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union  among  the  imeducated.  "  You  liadnH 
ougM  say  a  word  about  it,  mister,  and  it  wonldn'fc  have  been  no 
difference  to  me  after  all."  (TAe  Land  We  Love,  Januaiy,  1870.) 
Frequently  the  term  is  embellished  by  an  addition,  and  appeal's  in 
fall  vulgarity  as  hadn't  oughter,  the  appendix  being  a  faint  echo 
of  the  to  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  ill-treated  verb. 

Maines,  my  name  is,  a  alang  phrase  used  to  express,  T  muat  be 
off,  I  am  going  at  once — originated  in  an  incident  in  tlie  life  of 
President  Jefferson,  and  is  still  in  nse. 

Hain't,  instead  of  have  not,  common  throughout  Kew  Englind. 

Sard  row  to  hoe,  a  very  expressive  figiire  of  sj  eech  t^keii  tiom 
the  cultivation  of  Indian  com,  in  which  every  low  of  plants  his 
to  he  hoed  or  worked  more  than  onee.  "  You  II  hnd  courting 
Sallie  a  pretty  hard  row  to  hoe,  and  when  you  hi^e  got  her  its 
likely  yonll  wish  you  had  never  taken  the  job."  {The  Jlintei  and 
th'e  Squatter,  p.  317.)  To  hoe  ontfs  own  row  is  an  admonition, 
equal  to  minding  one'sown  business.  "Now  that  I  have  hoed  my 
own  row  and  rumor  gives  me  a  false  condition,  they  deluge  me 
with  congi-atulations."  (Prentice  Mulford,  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, 1871.) 

Hard-iip,  a  nautical  term  expressive  of  distress,  has  found  its 
way  through  English  sailors  to  this  country,  and  fairly  divides 
popular  favor  with  hard-run  and  Juird-pusliedj.yihich  have  very 
nearly  the  same  meaning  of  trouble  and  poverty.  "  This  anxiety 
of  the  pedigreeless,  traditionless,  Mushroom,  Abolition,  Yankee, 
Shoddy  party,  shows  conclusively  that  they  are  hard-up  for  politi- 
cal capital."    (New  York  Serald,  1865.) 

ITems  is  frequently  said  and  written  for  hames,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.   (S.  S.  Haldeman.) 

JTereis  in  the  South  pronounced  like hyar,  like  many  words  of 
similar  formation,  and  those  with  a  in  the  first  syllable,  which 
obtain  an  additional  y  (yerb,  year,  eyard,  eyare,  etc.) 

JSigh  Butchers,  a  cant  term  for  skates,  the  blade  of  which  is 
curled  up  high  in  front ;  while  skates  without  such  ornamental 
projections  are  known  as  dumps. 
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Hitch,  originally  meaning  a  sEbstantial  obstacle  and  its  effects 
upon  the  gait  of  persoua,  is  in  America  constantly  applied  to  dif- 
ficulties in  business  matters.  "  He  baa  got  a  hitch  in  his  gait." 
"  I  am  afraid  the  silence  of  the  officer  in  command  shows  that 
tliere  is  »  hitch  m  tlie  matter,  and  that  the  expedition  has  not  been 
as  saceeasful  as  was  hoped."  {Official  Report,  1869.)  Hitching 
horses  has  suggested  many  a  slang  plu-ase,  of  which  some 
have  ali-eady  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  word  hoss. . 
The  process  itself  is  commonly  called  hitcMiig  to.  "Over  we 
went,  safe  and  soand,  geared  up,  hitched  to,  and  started  on 
through  the  mud."  (E«v.  P.  Cartwright,  Autohiography,  p.  337.) 
"I  was  much  amused  at  the  lordly  air  witli  which'  the  fat  driver 
ordered  his  assistants  to  hitch  up  quickly."  {Letters  from  the 
South,  II.,  117.) 

Hog-tight  and  horse-tight  fences  are  such  as  will  not  let  hogs 
pass  nor  horses  trespass.    Used  throughout  the  South. 

Hold  on,  in  the  sense  of  stop !  is  the  result  of  German  influ- 
ence. Halt  an !  being  the  corresponding  phrase  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  some  of  the  Western  States  by  the  nnmeroiis  Ger- 
man settlers  there.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  same  term 
may  also  have  been  familiar  in  the  great  .seajxirt  towns,  where 
the  nautical  phrase  to  hold  on  was  apt  to  be  heard  from 
sailors. 

Holloo  or  hollow,  to,  before  one  is  out  of  the  woods,  meaning  to 
boast  of  an  escape  befoi-e  the  danger  is  over,  is  much  nsed  in 
America.  A  curious  paraphrase  of  the  slang  phrase  occurs  in  the 
Preface  to  Morris'  Earthly  Paradise— 


To  beat  all  hollow,  an  old  English  phrase,  may  be  derived  from 
the  idea  of  beating  so  as  to  leave  the  victim  literally  hollow,  with- 
out strength,  as  Webster  suggests ;  but  thei'e  is  at  least  as  strong 
probability  that  it  may  have  been  originally  wholly,  which  was 
afterwMd  corrupted  into  hollow.  Some  old  writers  spell  the 
word  regularly  hole  or  holly.  "  Yes,  boys,  and  I  beat  black  David 
Copelaud  all  hollow — beat  him  blacker  than  he  is — killed  two  birds 
to  his  one."  (John  Randolph  of  Virginia.) 
36* 
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"  In  physic  we  have  Francis  and  MclTeven, 

Famed  for  loug  heads,  short  lectures,  and  long  bills, 
And  Quackenboss  and  others,  who  from  heaven 

Wei'e  rained  upon  ua  in  a  shower  of  pills. 
They  beat  the  deathless  .^sculapius  hoUmo 
And  make  a  Blarveling  chutist  of  Apollo." 

(Halleck.    Fanc^.) 

Hoppinff  mad,  &  slang  phrase  suggestive  of  the  effect  violent 
angei-  produces  on  weak-minded  persons. 

ffoi,  a  vicious  preterite  of  ?iit,  ia  very  frequently  beard  both  in 
New  England  and  some  of  the  Southern  States.  "  He  Jiot  me 
a  big  lick."    "  He  hot  out  right  and  left." 

House  is,  when  coupled  with  another  word,  veiy  generally  con- 
tracted into  'un,  as  is  done  in  some  parts  of  England,  frona  whence 
the  custom,  no  doubt,  was  imported  into  the  Old  Colony.  Our 
house  becomes  thus  our  'us,  and  meeting-houee,  meetin'us, 

Eow  is  the  imperious  way  of  the  New  Englander  to  ask  for  a 
repetition  of  what  he  has  failed  to  understand—or  more  likely 
of  what  he  wishes  to  hear  once  more  before  he  ia  called  upon  to 
give  an  answer.  Sow  come,  pronounced  short,  like  hucum,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  purely  Southern  phrase,  meaning,  How  came  that 
about?  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  negroes  and  the  so- 
called  Mean  Whites,  but  was,  in  al!  probability,  brought  over  as  a 
proTincialism  by  the  first  English  settlers. 

Humbly,  dei-ived  from  the  characteristic  Yankee  phrase  to  hum, 
for  at  home,  is  used  in  New  England  instead  of  "homely,"  the  b 
being  inorganic,  and  produced  by  the  meeting  of  m,  and  I,  as  in 
cUmbhy  and  similar  words.  Whole  is  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
nounced 7mll,  and  produces  the  adverb  Imlly. 

Hungry  as  a  graven  image  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  veiy  gi-aphie. 

Hurry  up  the  calces,  to,  a  slang  phrase,  originating  in  the 
great  partiality  Americans  have  for  hot  cakes  at  breakfast,  which, 
in  order  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  brought  to  the  table  sis  soon 
as  they  are  baked.  Hence  the  phrase  means.  Be  quick  about  it 
— be  alive  1  In  the  West,  on  the  contraty,  they  have  a  phrase. 
Don't  hurry,  Mophins!  meaning  the  same,  but  need  ironically  in 
speaking  to  persons  who  are  very  slow  in  their  work,  or  in  meet- 
ing an  obligation.     "It  originated  from  the  case  of  one  Hopkins, 
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■who,  having  given  one  of  his  creditora  a  promissory  note  in 
regnlar  form,  added  to  it  this  extraordinary  memorandum  r  It  is 
expressly  agreed,  that  tlie  said  Hopkins  is  not  to  be  hiuTied  in 
paying  the  above  note."  (TJneda,  I?btes  and  Queries,  March  13, 
1858.)  The  term  hnrrymmf,  often  nsed  in  the  South,  has  no 
real  existence  in  the  language. 

Hush  up  talies  in  America  the  place  of  simple  Hush !  isfhenever 
the  vulgar  biit  energetic  SJmt  vp  !  is  not  p 


Idea,  in  the  phrase  I  have  no  idea,  means  simply  knowledge. 
Ifc  ia  unfortunately  a  favorite  reply  in  the  South,  where,  unlike 
the  Yankee's  strong  reluctance  to  admit  any  ignorance  on  his 
part,  a  candid  avowal  of  utter  absence  of  knowledge  Is  promptly 
made,  to  save  trouble. 

higens  or  Zngins,  a  frequent  vulgarism  for  Indian,  quite  com- 
mon throughout  the  country.  "They  are  mighty  rough  on 
strangers,  and  they  woi-ship  an  Inffin  baby."  (F.  B.  Harte,  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp,  p.  16.) 

InTimoen,  to,  a  badly-made  and  unmeaning  word,  manufactured 
by  "  Boston  Transeendentalists,"  and  unfortunately  often  used  by 
cardeas  writers  in  the  sense  of  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven.  "Such 
music  is  well  calculated  to  iiiheaven  us ;  there  is  a  spiritual  power 
in  it  which  well-tuned  hearts  cannot  resist."  (Boston  Tratiscript, 
August  4,  1859.) 

J. 

Jam  up,  from  the  verb  to  jam,  denotes  a  higli  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

Jumhoree,  a  row,  a  disturbance,  may  possibly  come  from  the 
same  root;  it  is  genuine  American  slang.  "When  all  are  assem- 
bled, we  shall  have  a  regular  jamboree."  {Putnam's  Magazine, 
Januaiy,  18 — .) 

Jerusalem!  a  favorite  New  England  exclamation,  more  correct 
than  the  eon-esponding  old  English  term  Jerry-usahrU !  In  the 
"West  it  is,  as  usual,  improved  to  suit  the  louder  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  becomes  JewMUihin.  "Wow  they  are  coming  to  the 
rich  licka  I  JetoldUiMn  !  There  goes  a  drove  of  them !  AH  stool- 
pigeons,  every  one  of  tliem!"     {T]ie  Country  Merchant,  p,  331.) 
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Jenooary  is  the  way  the  New  Englander  loves  to  pronounce 
January.  Hence  the  startling  simile  of  J.  R.  Lowell:  "Cold  &b 
the  north  side  of  a  Jenooary  gravestone  by  starlight." 

Jessie,  to  give,  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  man  a  thrashing,  is, 
perhaps,  derived  from  the  English  slang  phrase,  unknown  here, 
to  give  a  man  gas,  through  the  (slang)  adjective  gassy.  In  the 
United  States  the  popular  phrase  is  made  stronger  by  giving  jitw- 

iicular  Jessie,  or  even  d particular  Jessie,  according  to  the 

greater  or  lesser  violence  of  the  speakei-'s  feelings.  "The  old 
general  turned  round  and  said:  Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  we 
have  given  ih^rayei-j  particular  Jessie  on  this  field."  {Campaig?i 
with  General  Price,  p.  37, 1867.) 

Jingo,  by,  a  favorite  oath  imported  from  England,  where,  Hal- 
liwell  says,  it  was  derived  from  Saint  Gingonlph.  Americana,  in 
■  their  desii'e  to  civilize  and,  perhaps,  to  annex  Japan,  have  recently 
discovered  that  the  Japanese  Gingho,  the  name  of  a  tree  planted 
near  almost  all  the  temples  in  Japan  and  China,  aud  hence  a 
synonym  of  Deity,  is  the  true  ancestor  of  the  odd-soimding  phrase ! 

Jumping  furnishes  a  mimher  of  slang  phrasee.  To  jump  at  a 
thing,  means  to  seize  it  with  eagerness.  "  When  I  offered  him 
that,  his  whole  face  brightened  wonderfiilly,  and  he  jumped  at 
the  offerwith  a  delight  which  proved  to  me  howniuch  I  had  been 
wanting  in  cantion."  {Judge  Longstreet,  Georgia  Scenes.)  To 
jump  with  means  to  accord,  to  agree  with  others.  "On  the 
whole,  ih  jumped  with  his  desires,  and  the  matter  was  clinched." 
(J.  C.  Neal,  Charcoal  Slcetches.)  From  the  jump  is  constiintly 
nsed  as  a  more  energetic  expression  than  the  prosy,  from  the  first. 
"I  knew  how  it  would  eome/rora  the  jump,  for  in  the  man's  face 
was  written  rascal,  as  clear  as  I  have  ever  seen  the  letters."  {Wild 
Bill.) 


Ketchup,ti,  common  mode  of  writing  catsup,  ra  imitation  of  the 
Goand. 

Killing  is  used  less  freqaently  in  America  as  a  slang  term — 
whatever  statisticians  may  say  of  the  frequency  of  the  act — than 
to  Mil.  "  When  he  came  down  after  break&et,  to  go  over  to  the 
Judge's  and  to  press  his  suit,  be  was  dressed  to  Mil."  {The  Goun- 
try  Mercliant.)    To  Mil  is,  moreover,  fi-equently  used  to  convey 
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the  idea  of  defeat.  A  political  measure,  being  unsuccessftil,  is 
Baid  to  have  been  hilled  in  Congress,  and  to  HU  a  bill  means  to 
prevent  its  being  taken  into  consideration, 

-Kind  and  kinder  (instead  of  hind  of )  ai-e  both  English  slang 
a«  well  as  American,  but  the  combination  of  kinder  sorter  may 
safely  be  claimed  as  a  native  phrase.  "When  I  saw  tbe  red  devil, 
I  had  hind&r  sorter  a  presentiment  that  we  wei^e  in  a  bad  box,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  kick  np  a  row  before  the  persimmons  were  ripe." 
(SheleJies  of  Indian  Warfare,  p.  118.) 

Eiss-curl,  ft  name  for  the  little  curls  on  ladies'  temples,  also 
known  as  "  beau-catchers." 

JCnoch  about,  to,  isa  favorite  phrase  applied  to  persons  who  have 
no  regular  business,  and  are  said  contemptuously  "  to  be  knock- 
ing about  in  spots,"  or  " pi-omiscuously."  "I  have  been  knocking 
about  all  day,"  may,  however,  also  be  said  complacently,  in  the 
sense  of  having  been  busy  stirring  about  all  day  long. 


La,  for  Lord!  is  generally  pronounced  law,  and  often  so  written. 
Even  Imus  and  lawks  are  heard  in  these  contemptible  efforts  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  profanity,  and  yet  to  yield  to  the  temptation. 
It  avails  little  to  say  that  La !  may  as  justly  be  derived  from  the 
old  English  word  that  meant  look,  as  Americans  are  apt  to  say, 
« Look  a-here  1"  or  "  Look  a-tbere  I"  Few  who  cry  La  !  would 
think  or  are  likely  to  know  mnch  of  etymology. 

Lap-tea  is  the  quaint  name  given  iuNSw  England  to  tea-parties 
where  the  guests  sit  in  each  other's  laps  for  want  of  room. 

Lata,  to,  and  to  go  to  lawing.  Western  expressions  for  the  more 
ceremonious  expression,  to  go  to  law.  "If  I  can't  make  anything 
oat  of  him  by  laioing.  111  have  to  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  a 
Derringer."     {Trial  of  Mrs.  Fair,  April,  1871.) 

Let  on,io,  a  phrase  not  unknown  to  English  Slang  Dictionaries, 
but  far  more  common  in  America,  means  to  betray  a  knowledge 
of  something,  without  reference  to  enjoined  secrecy.    "  I  saw  Mr. 

at  the  meeting,  but  I  never  let  on  that  I  knew  he  was  present." 

{Dean  Ramsap's  Beminiseensen.)    Burns  forms  his  own  pretei-ite : 

"  I  nevei'  hot  ou  that  I  Iten'd  it  or  car'd, 
But  Oiought  1  miglit  liae  waur  offers." 
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"  Although  the  visitors,  the  gentlemanly  keeper,  and  tho  prison- 
ehaplain,  all  tried  in  every  eonceiyable  way  to  induce  him  to  make 
a  eonfessioD,  he  would  never  let  on  how  the  murder  was  commit- 
ted, and  all  agree  that  Baloff  is  the  greatest  mysteiy  of  the  age," 
(Binghamton  Journal,  April,  1871.)  Let  out,  to,  in  the  sense 
of  giving  an  account  of  an  event,  or  making  an  explanation,  is 
Western  slang.  "  Ton  bile  the  pot,  and  when  I  have  had  a  smoke 
111  let  out,  but  not  afore."  { Western  Scenes.)  To  let  up,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  ring,  and  denotes  a  re- 
lief, as  when  the  money-market  is  reported  to  have  experienced 
a  let-up,  or  when  the  poor  stokers  on  board  a  river-steamer  nom- 
plain  of  being  kept  at  work  near  the  flres  "  for  fourteen  hours  in 
a  stretch,  without  more  let-up  than  to  have  a  drink."  To  let  her 
rip,  a  phrase  bon-owed  from  Western  steamboats,  which,  when 
i-acing  down  the  river,  are  very  apt  to  be  allowed  to  rip  them- 
selves open  upon  snags  and  sawyers  rather  than  to  disappoint  tiie 
ambitious  pilot,  has  entered  into  common  life  as  an  expression  of 
indifference  or  despair.  "  Cuthbert  Bede"  suggested  the  humorous 
explanation  that  Rip  was  the  American  way  of  i-eading  the  letters 
E.  I.  P.  {Requiescat  In  Pace)  on  a  tombstone,  taking  them  to  be 
one  woi'd,  and  commenting  upon  it  thus :  "  Rip  !  well,  he  was  an 
old  Rip,  and  no  mistake!"  "As  to  the  Oonstitntion,  I  would  let 
her  rip  any  time  rather  than  that  one  citizen  of  these  United 
States  should  not  feel  safe  in  my  State,  because  of  his  color  or 
his  political  convictions."  (Congressional  Globe,  January  17, 
1871.)  A  recent  substitHte  for  the  phrase  is  Let  her  slide,  an  ex- 
pression 60  old  in  English  speech  that  it  has  teen  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  times.  Shakespeare,  in  Taming  the  Shrew,  has  tho 
energetic  words, "  Let  the  world  sliik  ;"  Lord  Walter,  in  Chaucei-'e 
GlerMs  Tale,  was  so  fond  of  hawking,  that  he  "  well-nigh  let  all 
other  cures  slide;"  and  Dorigen,  in  the  Franhlin's  Tale,  gives  a 
mourner  the  good  advice — 

"  But  naUieless  she  must  a  time  abide,- 
And  with  good  hope  must  fodier  Borrow  slide  ;" 

and  yet  the  phrase  was  hailed  as  a  new  invention  of  marvellous 
force,  when  General  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  exuberant  elo- 
quence, said  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  Civil  War,  "  Lei  the 
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Union  slide! "  The  phrase  was  soon  after  repeated  in  tlie  United 
States  Senate,  when  the  orator  said,  "  If  X^alifomia  is  going  to 
cost  the  Union  so  much,  it  would  be  better  to  let  California 
slide." 

Level,  a  term  probably  bon-owed  from  the  diggings  for  precious 
metals,  has  of  late  entered  into  a  number  of  slang  expressions. 
"WTien  two  persons  are  bargaining  with  each  other,  the  seller  is  apt 
to  say  that  he  "  will  make  an  offer  on  a  hroad  level,"  to  imply  that 
he  proposes  to  offer  his  property  at  the  lowest  price  possible.  A 
Western  man,  making  fair  promises,  says  earnestly,  "  Mister,  I'll 
do  my  level  best;"  and  if  he  wishes  to  bestow  great  praise  on  a 
friend,  he  says  of  him  that  "  his  head  is  level,"  meaning  that  he  is 
a  man  of  eminent  good,  practical  sense;  "well-balanced,"  as  it 
■would  be  called  from  a  different  standpoini  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  seen  in  the  words  of  a  dying  miner:  "Now,  pardner, 
I  feel  that  I  can't  drift  no  further  on  this  level,  and  I  guess  I've 
got  to  go  down  lower."  (Overland  Monthly,  March,  1871.) 

Lift,  on  the,  represents  in  theUuited  States  the  English  phrase, 
on  the  twig,  not  in  the  sense  of  dying,  but  of  being  ready  to 
move  to  some  other  place.  "I  can  conceive  but  of  one  exten- 
uation; Bolus  was  on  the  lift  for  Texas,  and  the  desire  was 
natural  to  qualify  himself  for  citizenship."  {Flush  nmes  of  Ala- 
bama.) 

Linkhorn  is  the  corraption  of  Lincoln,  and,  e.  g.,  regularly  ap- 
plied to  Linhhorn  County  in  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  named 
after  the  unfortunate  Pi-esident. 

LinUster  is  the  common  pronunciation  of  a  New  England  cant 
term,  Unguister, -vhich  the  Yankees  employ  to  designate  talkative 
persons  and  all  who  possess  the  "gift  of  the  gab"in  a  special 
degree. 

Lochrums,  a  slang  term  apparently  made  after  the  analogy  of 
"tantrums,"  means,  odd  notions,  eccentric  or  unpopular  views. 
"I'd  say  to  the  members,  Don^t  come  down  here  to  Hahfex  with 
your  loekrmis  about  politics  I"  {Sam  Slick,  The  Olochiiaker,  p. 
304.) 

'Long  on,  a  slang  phrase  much  iu  use  in  the  New  England 
States,  meaning  "occasioned  by,"  is  traced  back  by  J.  E.  Lowell 
to  Middleton,  but  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  English  every- 
where else.    "  Who's  this  'long  on  ? "  means.  Who  did  this  ? 
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"  The  darkest,  Bti'angest  mystery, 
I  evei'  read,  or  lieei'a,  or  see, 
Is  'lojuf  of  a  drink  at  Taggart'a  Hall, 
Tom  Taggart's  at  Gilgat." 

(JoL.n  Hay,   The  Myntery  of  Gilgal.) 

Looseness,  a  favoiit^  Western  term,  to  express,  iu  a  faint  man- 
ner, the  ideal  freedom  from  all  restraint.  "He  -went  at  it  witli  a 
perfect  hoseness,  and  didn't  he  make  the  chips  fly ! "  ( Wesiern 
Scenes.)  The  energetic  term  has  found  its  way,  long  since,  to  the 
Eastern  cities.  "The  pei-fecfc  looseness  with  which  books  not  on 
the  inToice  were  sold,  was  illustrated  bj  the  sale  of  a  volmne  of 
Anthon's  series."    {New  York  Express,  September,  1855.) 

Lord'a  mussy  or  Litddy  Mtissy,  for  Lord  ha^e  mercy  I  are  ejac- 
ulations heard  with  almost  equal  frequency  in  New  England  and 
in  the  South,  where  they  are  muchaffected  by  the  negroes.  "Lud 
a  mussy,  Mas  Bob,  is  dat  you  ?  whar  on  artli  is  you  gwine  to  ?" 

Lowielia,  a  corruption  of  Lobelia  (Lobelia  inflata),  much  used 
by  so-called  herb-doctors,  obtained  that  name  from  these  ignorant 
quacks,  and  their  still  more  ignorant  dupes,  while  another  plant 
of  the  same  family  (Lobelia  cardinalis),  of  mncli  greater  size,  be- 
came accordingly  known  as  "Highbelia." 


Ma'am,  in  the  combination  of  scJiool-^na'am,  and  denoting  a 
female  teacher,  used  to  be  exclusively  heard  in  New  England  ;  but 
since  that  estimable  class  of  instructors  has  been  so  largely  rep- 
resented in  the  Southern  States  by  enthusiasts  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  teaohing  of  the  children  of  the  freedmen,  the  term 
is  as  familiar  in  the  Sonth  as  in  its  native  htnd.  With  those  who 
do  not  appreciate  her  self-sacrificing  zeal,  the  schooUna'am  is  apt 
to  he  rather  the  Yankee  ma'am  or  marm. 

Mammoxed  means,  in  Southern  and  Western  slang,  to  be  se- 
riously injured.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not  very  clear— if  it 
ever  had  a  legitimate  pedigree  outside  of  Shakespeare's  miim- 
■mocksd. _  "He  was  right  smartly  mammoxed,  and  at  first  we 
thought  he  was  done  for,  but  the  damage  wasn't  very  great,  after 
all"     ( With  the  Oomanches,  1867.) 

Maul  ajid  wedges,  the  wbodchoppei-'s  tools,  are  often  used  to 
denote  the  whole  of  a  man's  possessions,  bis  movables.     "He 
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■went  aero8s-lots,  maul  and  wedges,  and  ^ve  never  seen  nor  hearn 
of  hiui  aence,"  ( Western  Scenes.)  The  maul  is  the  lai-ge  "  mallet," 
also  used  for  driving  in.  stakes. 

Meau  Whites  were,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  the  white  citizens  of 
the  Sonth  who  had  no  slaves  to  work  for  them,  and  yet  deemed 
themselves  too  good  to  work  themselves.  Ignorant  and  intem- 
perate as  a  class,  and  imbued  with  that  pride  which  is  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  culture,  they  were  a  cancer  in  the  body  politic  of 
many  of  the  Southern  States,  and  are  now  (1871)  a  serious  'obsta- 
cle to  their  regeneration.  A  more  contemptuous  term  is  poor 
white  folks,  or  eveu^oor  white  trasli. 

Marblehead  turJceys,  in  the  slang  of  Massachusetts  denoting 
codfish. 

Mercys  sdhe  alive,  a  most  emphatic  ejaenlation,  descended  from 
the  impei'ative  summons  in  great  danger :  For  Mercy's  sake,  be 
aJivel  Mercy  is,  especially  with  the  negi'oes,  always  pronounced 
inussy. 

Missing,  to  be  found,  denotes,  in  Western  parlance,  to  be  alj- 
sent,  or  to  run  away.  "I  tell  you  this  was  a  poser;  the  young 
lawyer  was  struck  dumb,  and  presently  was  found  missing."  (Eev. 
P.  Cai-twright,  Autobiography,  p.  194.) 

Miscellaneous  imbedUty,  a  political  slang  phrase,  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  a  Western  general,  dining  at  the  Tremont  House 
in  Chisago,  in  1863.  He  was  criticising  other  Federal  generals 
who  were  politici^s,  and,  in  order  to  express  his  utter  disregard 
for  their  capacity  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  civil  hfe,  he  denounced 
them  as  "  men  oS  miscellaneous  imbecility.^' 

Mistake,  and  no,  one  of  the  most  popular  phi'ases  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  clinch  a  matter,  "That's  so,  and  no 
mistahe."  "  111  pay  you  Monday,  and  no  mistake." 
'  Mo&e,  possibly  a  remnant  of  the  obsolete  mohy,  which  is  related 
to  "  murky,"  is  used  in  New  York  to  designate  an  old  fogy  or  any 
old  person,  disrespectfully  spoken  to.  A  hackdriver  is  thus  rep- 
resented to  reply  to  a  stranger  who  had  upbraided  him  for  his 
violent  language,  "  See  here,  my  lively  moke,  said  he,  you  sling 
on  too  much  style."  (Gfalveston  News,  May  4,  1871.)  In  the 
Northwest  the  tenn  is  generally  applied  to  negroes,  with  whom 
the  original  "murky"  may  be  associated  in  sonie  minds.  "The 
young  molces,  who  had  often  denounced  Mr,  Ham  for  having  in- 
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ciirred.  the  displeasure  of  his  aged  sire,  in  cousequeuce  of  which 
their  heads  were  covered  with  infts  of  hair,"  (Dubuque  JSerald, 
1871.) 

Momicks,  is,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  curiows  slang  term  for  a  bad 
carver.  It  arose,  in  all  probability,  fram  a  suggestion  that  such  a 
pei'son  was  apt  to  mommox  the  joints  placed  before  him. 

Much,  to  be,  means,  to  be  valnable  in  some  capacity.  "  He  is 
not  much  of  a  lawyer,"  he  is  not  a  very  good  lawyer.  "  That  was 
not  much  of  a  speech."  "Is  he  muck  of  a  speaker  ? "  Much  of  a 
miichness  is  used  here,  as  in  England,  instead  of,  neai-ly  the  same 
thiog. 

Muc&rahes,  a  slang  term  in  polities  for  persons  who  "fish  in 
troubled  waters,"  from  the  idea  of  their  raking  up  the  mueic  to 
see  what  valnable  waifs  and  strays  they  may  find  in  it.  The  term 
is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  muckrakes  and  placemouffers. 

Musicianer,  long  considered  pure  alang,  has  recently  been 
raised  in  public  estimation  by  J.  E.  Lowell's  statement  that  it  oc- 
curs in  an  extract  made  by  Collier  as  early  as  1643,  while  the  great 
English  scholar,  Mr.  Wright,  cites  it  as  a  Norfolk  word.  Hence- 
forth New  Englanders  may  with  impunity  enjoy  their  musician- 
ers  at  their  militia  musters. 

Mudsill,  originally  denoting  the  timber  laid  down  to  form  a 
foundation  for  a  railway-track,  was  subsequently  applied  to  the 
lowest  class  of  society,  and  has  since  become  a  favorite  term  with 
speakers  who  prefer  energy  to  elegance.  "I  say  that  labor  is  not 
the  mudsill  of  society,  and  I  thank  God  that  the  old  colonial  aris- 
tocracy of  Virginia,  which  despised  mechanical  and  manual  labor, 
is  nearly  run  out."  {H.  A.  Wise,  Richmond  Enquirer,  May,  1858.) 

Music  is  in  many  pai-ts  of  the  Union  used  as  a  synonym  for 
fun  or  frolic,  and  hence,  perhaps,  musical  means,  in  New  England 
at  least,  humorone,  funny.  "  Jake  is  not  without  his  vein  of  fun, 
music  they  call  it  down  here,  and  his  eye  sparkles  with  delight  at 
the  humor  of  others  as  well  as  at  his  own  wit."  {Letters  from  the 
South.)    "I  can't  say  it's  musical."    (0.  W.  Holmes.) 

Mmig,  the  old  preterite  of  the  old  English  verb  to  ming  {from 
which  our  modem  mingle),  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  this 
countiy,  with  many  kindred  forms,  by  the  earliest  settlers,  and  has 
been  preserved  here  in  its  purity  and  power.  Mung  news  means 
confused  news ;  statements  which  seem  eontradictoiy  are,  in  like- 
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manner,  called  mung.  The  original  meaning  of  mingling  is  re- 
tained in  tlie  Scottish  nonn  mtmff,  which  meana  a  porridge  of  two 
Idtida  of  meal. 


JSfary,  the  contracted  form  of  "  ne'er  a  one,"  dating  back  to  tlie 
days  when  e  and  a  wei-e  naed  in  speaking  and  writing  as  synonyms, 
in  the  same,  way  as- words  like  clerk,  sei-geant,  and  Derby,  are  still 
almost  universally  pronoimced  dark,  sargeant,  and  Dai-by.  (To 
the  last  day  of  tiieir  liTes,  great  Americans  even,  like  Ohief-Jns- 
tice  Marshall,  prononneed  Berkeley,  Barkeley— as  it  was  written 
in  early  colonial  records— and  Perkins,  Parkins.)  The  next,  step 
was  probably  the  form  nan-a  one  or  narra  simply  {Slang  Dic- 
tionary,-p.  186),  as  used  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  whose  (English)  land- 
lord of  the  town  of  Darlington  says  of  the  Highlanders,  "They 
are  all  gentlemen,  though  they  ha'  narra  shirt  to  their  back." 
{Roh  Roy,  I.,  c.  7.)  The  modern  tendency  is  to  couple  nary  with 
every  noun  in  the  language,  as  in  the  familiar  phrase,  "nary  red 
ceni,"  meaning,  not  a  single  red  cent,  and  "  nary  president  appeared 
at  the  meeting."    The  word  is,  however,  stiU  in  the  slang  state. 

Nation,  possibly  a  euphemistic  and  modest  abbreviation  of  dmn- 
nation,  is  quite  well  known  in  provincial  dialects  in  England,  but 
pi-obably  less  so  in  this  country.    Its  meaning  is  simply,  extremely, 
an  emphatic  "veiy."    In  Yankee  Doodle  it  is  used  thus: 
"  And  every  time  tliey  shoot  tt  off 
It  takes  a  horn  of  powder, 
And  makea  a  noiae  like  father's  guu, 
Only  a  nation  louder." 

{Yankee  Doodle.) 

Needcessity,  a  corruption  of  necessity,  is  continually  heard  in 
the  South  and  often  so  written,  from  a  desire  to  give  the  femiliar 
meaning  of  need  to  the  foreign  word.  "  But  it  was  a  needcessity 
to  keep  in  till  the  sounds  died  off  pretty  much,  so  as  not  to  give 
them  any  scai-e  this  side,  till  they  had  dashed  pretty  far  ahead 
on  the  other."     (W.  G.  Simms,  Wigwam  and  Cabin)  , 

Mgh  unto  and  nigh  upon  are  both  used  for  the  simpler 
nearly,  from  no  other  reason  apparentiy  than  to  be  more  grandi- 
loquent    "I  was  nigh  unto  givin'  out." 

NiinsU,  is  the  Connecticut  term  fi>r  nincompoop. 
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Mp  and  tuck  expresses  the  closeness  of  a  race,"  or  of  competi- 
tioii  in  any  enterprise.  "It  was  nip  and  tuch  all  along,  who  was 
to  win  her."     (Putnam's  Magazine,  Jannarj,  1869.) 

iVase  io  the  grindstone,  a  very  expressive  phrase,  denoting  the 
ill-treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  a  suecessfol  adversaiy  who 
tabes  full  advantage  of  hia  triumph.  "At  all  events  he  had  his 
nose  to  the  grindstone,  an  operation  which  should  malte  men 
keen."    (J.  0.  Seal,  Charcoal  Sketches.) 

■JVoiJiinff  else  and  nothing  io  nobody  are  both  Southern  phrases, 
the  first  a  mere  espletive,  added  to  any  statement  or  asseiiaon 
■which  it  is  desired  to  rendel-  emphatic;  the  latter  expressing 
defiant  indifference  to  the  opinion  of  others.  "If  he  chooses  to 
make  a  fool  of  hisself  and  marry  the  widow,  why,  that's  nothing 
to  nolody,  and  he  oughtn't  to  be  pestered."  (Flush  Times  ofAta- 
dama.) 

Nouihere,  to  be,  denotes  utter  failure  or  complete  ignorance. 
"Where  was  JPIora?  Flora!  why,  she  was  nowhere — came  in 
last  but  one."  {Spirit  of  the  Times,  1859.)  "  When  he  began  to 
ask  me  questions  about  surgery,  I  was  just  noiohere,  and  I  can't 
tell,  to  save  my  life,  what  I  said  to  him."  {De  Bov^s  Magazine, 
Jiily,  1868.) 

'Nuity,  a  word  believed  by  some  writei-s  to  be  derived  from  annu- 
ity, and  by  others  to  he  an  absurd  form  of  knew,  is  thus  explained : 
"  Tom  bad  what  the  Capemen  call  'nuity,  which  means  wJiat  the 
rest  of  Americans  call  go-aheaditiveness  —  a  faarbaroas  word, 
which  no  nation  could  coin,  that  did  not  find  it  easier  to  coin 
money  than  words."    {Charles  Nordhoff.) 

Nurly,  a  vulgar  coiTupfcion  of  gnarly,  and  thus  applied  to  per- 
sons, who  are  said  to  be  nurly  when  they  are  ill-tempered  and 
cross-gi'ained. 

Nutmegs,  when  made  of  wood,  as  were  those  immortalized  by 
Sam  Slick,  have  become  so  fam'iliar  to  the  public  mind,  that  they 
have  passed  into  a  slang  term  for  any  cunning  deception.  Not 
only  is  Connecticut  called  the  Nutmeg  State — although  a  factious 
native  says  the  true  reason  is  "because  you  will  have  to  look  for 
a  grater,"— h\it  in  the  press  and  in  Oongi-ess  wooden  nutmegs  have 
to  answer  for  forged  telegrams,  political  tricks,  and  falsified  elec- 
tion-returns. "I  leave  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maesachn- 
setts  to  his  wooden  nutmegs  and  silver  spoons;  he  wiU  receive 
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his  deserts  before  the  people  .are  done  with  him."     {Congresmnal 
Globe,  March,  1871.) 


Ofjscute  and  olscutely,  fictitious  words,  maimfactnred  in  New 
England  to  express  indirectness,  and  characteristic  of  the  makers 
of  wooden  oata  and  nntnaegs. 

OUiisity,  an  unnecessary  suhstitute  for  oMussnms,  is  peculiar 
to  the  New  England  States. 

Odd,  when  applied  to  persons,  has  apparently  a.  tendency  to 
unite  with  odd  epithets,  snch  as  odd-fish  or  odd-sHch.  "  What  an 
odd-fish  the  old  man  is,  ani-e  enough,  but  mighty  good,  and  as  pious 
a  soul  as  ever  lived."  {Southern  Quarterly  KevieiVy  October,  1848.) 

Offish,  an  adjective  made  from  off,  and  quite  suggestive  of  its 
meaning  as  reserved,  shy,  is  mainly  used  in  the  North.  When 
the  reserve  is  attributed  to  pride,  the  epithet  is  changed  into 
■uppish.    "  I  don't  like  him ;  to  me  he  looks  rather  uppish." 

Oldermbst,  made  after  the  model  ot  furthermost  and  hindermost, 
is  quite  common  in  the  West,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  oldest. 
"Where  is  your  oldermost  child,  said  the  man  to  the  unfortunate 
father?"    (Rev.  P.  Cartwright,  Autobiography.) 

0?ice  and  a^ain  frequently  takes,  in  the  South,  the  place  of 
once  in  a  while.  Genei-ally,  however,  it  is  coiTectly  used,  mean- 
ing again  and  again.  "  1  have  told  you,  once  and  again,  not  to 
do  that."  "I  have  seen  that  man,  once  and  again,  riding  by  the 
gate,  but  I  don't  know  who  he  is."  (H.  C.  Pate,  Vademecuni.) 

On  end,  or,  as  Yankees  prefer  to  sound  it,  on  eend,  denotes  such 
a  state  of  excitement  from  wonder  or  from  anger  that  the  liairs 
stand  at  an  end,  and  this  is  transferred  to  the  person  himself.  "I 
wuz  all  on  eend  at  seein'  her  thar."    ( Our  Young  Folks,  1868.) 

Onphish,  a  corruption  of  nonplus,  and  of  late  a  favorite  term 
with  Southern  legislators,  who,  fresh  from  rui-al  pursuits,  bring 
the  langnage  of  the  stable  and  the  cornfield  to  the  Halls  of  As- 
sembly. 

Ornery,  is  not  only  a  conniption  but  a  higher  degree  of  ordi- 
nary, for  which  it  is  largely  used  in  the  West  and  the  South.  It 
conveys  generally  an  idea  of  contempt  "  That  ar  Black  Bess  is 
the  ornarest  animule  I  ever  see."     [Overland  Monthly,  January, 
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1870.)     "  Coparisoned  to  me,  I  know  few  people  that  arn't  ornery 
as  txS  brains."     {J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  Skptches.) 

id,  for  opinionated,  is  frequently  heard  iu  the  Sonth, 
1  "by  the  negroes.    "  That  mule  is  mighty  opiiv- 
uated." 

OutqnasJi,  to,  a  more  energetic  than  elegant  tenn,  used  in  the 
Soafch  to  denote  the  peculiar  process  of  law  called  qtiasMng  an 
indictment,  in  its  full  force.  "  Those  were  quashing  times,  and 
they  were  the  outquasTiingeat  set  of  fellows  evi^r  known.  In  one 
court,  forthcoming  bonds  to  the  amount  of  some  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  were  quashed,  because  the  execution  was  written  State  of 
Mississippi,  instead  of  The  State  of  Missispippi — the  constitution 
requiring  the  style  of  process  to  be,  The  State  of  Mississippi — an 
outquasMng  process,  which  vindicated  the  constitution  at  the  ex- 
pense of  foreign  creditors."  (Flush  Times  of  Alabama.) 

Owdaciotis,  for  audaeions,  is  often  written  as  it  is  pronounced 
by  illiterate  people.    "  That's  an  owdacious  and  willful  lie." 


Palmaieer,  to,  frequently  called  and  written  parr<iaieer,  owes  its 
origin  evidently  1m  parliamentary,  a  word  unknown  in  its  precise 
meaning  to  the  illiterate,  and  hence  easily  corrupted  in  form  and 
in  application.  It  was  formerly  often  heard  in  the  State  of  Hhode 
Island  for  "  electioneering,"  but  has  almost  disappeai'ed, 

Fardner,  is  the  popular  form  under  which  purifier  appears  in 
colloquial  intercourse.  It  has  made  its  way  to  California,  and  is 
at  the  mines  considered  so  correct  that  to  s^y  partner  excites  un- 
pleasant attention. 

Patent-otitside,  in  newspaper  cant,  is  the  name  of  an  outside 
of  a  newspaper  printed  aud  purchased  from  a  firm,  which  fur- 
nishes it  with  the  paper  required  for  the  whole  edition.  The 
firm  not  only  makes  its  own  selections,  but  has  the  right  to  pub- 
lish therein  a  certain  amount  of  advertising,  which  is  also  se- 
lected without  consulting  the  country  journalist.  A  Repnblioan 
editor  may  thns  be  surprised  by  finding  his  first  or  fourth  page 
taken  np  with  elaborate  and  extended  eulogies  on  his  Democratic 
rival.  "  The  editor  who  surrenders  control  of  one-half  of  his 
paper  to  some  manufacturer  of  patent-ovtsides,  may  mate  a  slight 
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reduction  in  iiie  current  expenses,  but  in  the  end  he  will  lose 
botli  money  and  influence."     (Lancaster  Intelligencer,  April  3, 

isri.) 

Featime,  the  season  of  pease,  is  of  sufficient  importance  in  the 
New  England  States  to  give  a  ntimber  of  phrases  to  their  speech. 
The  last  of  pmtime,  represents  the  era  in  a  man's  life  when  he  is 
in  great  trouble,  perhaps  at  his  wif  s  ends ;  and  peatime  is  over, 
.  when  no  chance  remains.  "  People  that  can't  see  i\\fA,  peatime  is 
past."  {J.  B.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  II.,  p.  11.) 

Passenger,  to  wake  np  the  wrong, — a  phrase  derived  from  the 
frequent  mistakes  made  in  waking  up  passengera  who  were  to 
start  early  in  the  morning, — means  to  be  mistaken  in  a  man,  to 
"catch  a  Tartar."  "When  General  Farnsworth  had  gotten  so 
far.  General  Butler's  face  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  distress; 
he  had  clearly  found  out  that  in  making  the  attack  he  had  waked 
up  the  -wrong  passejiger."  (Chicago  Evening  Post,  April  31, 
ISl-l.) 

Peg,  to  rise  a,  or  to  take  one  down  a  peg,  is  old  English,  revived 
in  America  asa  slang  phrase.  It  originated  in  the  days  of  Si.  Dun- 
stan,  who,  having  found  that  quarrels  often  arose  in  taverns  from 
disputes  among  ^he  topers  as  to  their  share  of  liquor,  served  in  a 
common  measure,  advised  King  Edward  to  order  gold  or  silver^ej's 
to  be  fastened  to  the  pot,  so  that  every  man  should  exactly  know 
how  "deep  he  might  drink."  (Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archiishops  of 
Canterbury.)  Now  the  jieg  of  the  alepot  is  the  rung  in  the  ladder 
of  social  rank. 

"  To  rise  a  peg  an'  jiiie  the  crowd  Uiat  went  for  reconalrnction." 

(J.  R.  Lowell,  B^lcno  Papers,  II.,  p.  0».) 

Persuasion  has  recently  been  sadly  perverted  from  its  h 
purpose  of  denoting  private  persuasion  in  arguing  or  r 
belief,  publicly  avowed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  recent  slang  terms 
inti'odueed  into  the  language,  and  forced  to  take  the  place  of 
almost  every  other  designation  of  class,  rank,  or  occupation.  The 
New  York  Herald  speaks  thus  of  "  passengers  being  mainly  of  the 
female  persuasion"  and  another  paper  in  Washington  said :  "  Mr. 
Harper  (a  speaker  at  a  public  meeting)  complained  of  the  absence 
of  public  reporters,  when  a  gentleman  of  that  persuasion  was 
actually  taking  notes  of  what  he  said."    The  Southern  papers 
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especially  are  fond  of  tlosignating  the  freedmen  on  every  oeeaaion 
as  "gentlemen  of  the  Fifteenth  AmeEdment  persuasion"  and  a 
lady  proposing  to  lecture  in  H"e\v  Orleans  on  Women's  Eights, 
was  announced  as  "  Mrs.  Oatee,  of  the  Advanced  Female  persua- 
sion." 

PhiladelpMa  Lawyer,  as  smart  as  a,  is  a  common  phrase  abroad 
as  If  ell  a&  at  home,  to  express  supreme  aeuteness  in  legal  matters 
and  others.  It  is  said  that  early  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
British  sailors  learnt  to  appreciate  the  shrewdness  of  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar  in  helping  them  ont  of  their  difficulties,  and 
that  through  their  reports  the  reputation  of  these  gentlemen 
spread  far  and  wide,  "  Yon  would  beat  a  PhiladeljiMa  lawyer, 
wife,  with  yonr  smartness  and  your  gab."  {Every-Day  Tales,  I., 
p.  54.) 

Pinch,  in  a,  represents,  in  Western  parlance,  to  be  in  straits  for 
money,  or  embaiTaesed  in  any  way.  On  a  pinch  means  in  an 
emergency.  "I  could  lend  yoti  a  hmidred  dollars  on  a  pinch,  but 
farther  than  that  I  could  not  possibly  go."  (Souther-ii  Literary 
Messenger,  July,  1860.)  "He  said  he  did  not  know  what  he 
might  be  able  to  do  upon  apincli,  but  for  the  present  he  was 
unable  to  help  yon." 

Pinehlanhis  the  populai'  pronunciation  oi pointUanh.  "His 
temper  was  sharp  and  high,  but  steady ;  as  it  never  fell  into 
feebleness,  so  it  never  rose  into  rage;  the  percisely  and pimblank 
tone  of  feeling,  ever  present,  kept  him  too  well  balanced  for  that," 
(General  Ogle,  A  Gharacter.) 

Pitch  it  strong,  to,  a  Western  phrase,  descriptive  of  an  energetic 
effort,  pei'haps  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  truth  in  telling  a  story. 
"It  seems  to  me,  stranger,  yoa  pitch  it  rayther  strong,  but  I 
donow,  thar  mout  be  a  &od  after  all."  (Sacramento  paper,  July, 
1870.)  "  Pitching  it  strong  is  the  most  obvious  characteristic  of 
American  humor."  (_North  British  Revieio,  Wovember,  I860,) 
"Ho  pitch  in,  a  term  constantly  used  in  the  Western  settlements, 
when  they  speak  of  going  to  work  with  a  special  effort,  is,  like  the 
former  phrase,  graphically  descriptive  of  American  superabundant 
energy,  which  starts  an  enterprise,  pitches  into  it  with  a  will,  and 
ruslies  it  through  in  less  than  no  time.  "Grace  Greenwood,  sup- 
posed to  be  buried  somewhere  in  the  West,  I'ecently  gave  signs  of 
remaining  vitality  by  pitching  into  a  younger  pseudonyme,  the 
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sparkling  and  saucy  Gail  Hamilton."  (Idppincoti's  Magazine, 
Jiily,  1869.) 

Pizarro,  a  quaint  corruption  of  piazm,  peculiai'  to  New  Eng- 
land. 

Played  out,  a  slang  term  taken  from  the  gambler's  langHage, 
has  of  late  become  very  popular,  and  is  applied  to  anything  which 
has  come  to  a  more  or  less  disastrous  end.  '■'  General  Butler  is 
about  played  out,  said  a  Western  man  to  me  after  the  disgraoeful 
scene  between  Butler  and  Eamsworth."  (Correspondenee  New 
York  Herald,  April,  1871.)  "  Tlie  Crimea  gai  played  out,  and  we 
turned  it  into  Port  Sumter."    {Genial  Shotoman.) 

Politicate,  to,  denotes  the  profession  of  but  too  large  a  number 
of  Americans,  who,  withoiit  the  slightest  qualification,  and  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  avoiding  work,  make  jjolitics  their  trade. 

Preliaps,  for  perhaps,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  carelessness, 
but  has  acquired  a  mysterious  power  of  being  more  emphatic  than 
the  correct  foi-m — a  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with  perdsely, 
which  is  also  consideredstrongerthan^reciseZj',  " PreAwps, young 
man,  you  did  not  understand  me,  but  I  rather  gnesa  you  did,  and 
if  you  didn't  I'll  make  yon  aware  of  my  meaning  in  mighty  quick 
time."    ( Western  Scenes.) 

Pretty,  as  a  noun,  is  in  slang  made  to  represent  anything  that 
is  to  be  considered  pretty.  "The  giris  wouldn't  let  the  boys  go 
np  with  them  in  thte  gallery,  while  they  were  having  their  jireWi'es 
taken."     (Western  newspaper,  1870.) 

PuJcB,  as  a  nonn,  and  in  the  senseof  a  low,  contemptible  fellow, 
is  unenviahle  American  slang. 

Pull  foot,  to,  means,  in  Western  slang,  to  make  great  haste. 
"  I  look'd  up ;  it  was  another  shower,  by  gosh.  I  pulls  foot  for 
dear  life."  (Sam  Slick  in  England.)  To  pull  up,  a  metaphor 
derived  from  the  pull  on  the  reins  in  making  horses  stop,  means  to 
stop.  "  Driver,  when  will  yon  pull  up  f  I  don't  pull  up  at  no 
tavern  till  I  gets  home."  {A  Trip  through  Virginia,  1868.)  To 
pull  wool  over  the  eyes,  as  is  done  to  make  sheep  go  into  the  water 
or  into  the  pen  where  they  ai'e  to  be  shorn,  means  proverbially  to 
tiy  and  blind  a  pereon's  judgment  "  He  tried  hai-d  to  pull  the 
wool  over  my  eyes,  but  I  was  on  my  guard,  for,  you  know.  Fore- 
warned, forearmed."   {Southern  Literary  Messenger,  June,  1851.) 

Put,  to,  seems  to  be  a  favorite  term  with  the  New  Englander, 
37 
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if  we  mayjudge  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  uses  it,  and- 
the  variety  of  meauings  which  it  is  made  to  assame.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  by  him,  is  to  express 
goingaway.  The  Yankee  says,  "Now, ^i^/"  for,  Wow,  begone !  and 
with  him  the  word  has  wandered  to  the  West,  where  it  is  now  uni- 
Tei-sally  heard  instead  of  Go!  Whatever  he  finds  will  not  remain 
as  he  has  "fixed"  it,  he  says  will  "not  stay ^wi," and  if  he  sends 
a  messenger,  he  recommends  to  him  to  be  qaici,  by  saying :  "  Now, 
be  sure  and  put  otd  !  "  "  I  knew  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  if  his 
life  was  to  be  saved;  so  Iput  out  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  Inclsily 
met  the  doctor  about  halfway  to  his  house."  {Our  Young  Folhs, 
1868.)  To^w^  in,  means  to  put  in  a  word,  and  thus  to  interrupt, 
but  the  addition  is  not  considered  necessary.  "  By  this  time  Stan- 
ton put  in  and  stopped  whatever  more  Robert  had  to  say."  ( W,  G-. 
Simms,  The  Snake  of  the  GaMn.)  To  put  a  Itead  on  somebody, 
is  a  slang  term  of  recent  origin,  and  used  by  combative  persons, 
who  convey  by  it  their  purpose  of  annihilating  their  adversaiy, 

"  But  all  his  jargon  was  siu^p^aed,  ia  wild  absurdity, 
By  threatB,  profiinely  emphaBiaed,  to  ptil  a  head  on  me ! 
No  son  of  Belial,  said  I,  tliat  miracle  can  flo ! 
Whereat  lie  fell  upon  mc  with  blows  and  curses,  too ; 
But  failed  to  work  that  miracle— if  such  was  liis  design — 
Instead  of  putting  on  a  Iiead,  he  strove  to  smite  off  mine," 

(_Woi-d8  and  Their  Uses.    Qalveatoa  JPfews,  May  4, 1871.) 

To  ptit.throitgh,  means:  To  carry  out  successfnlly.  "That  biU 
can  never  be  put  through,  unless  it  is  modified  in  every  section." 
{Congressional  fftoJe,  April,  1871.)  In  such  cases  the  fignre  is, 
of  eonrse,  taken  from  the  process  of  eanying  a  bill  through  the 
necessary  readings  to  its  final  adoption. 


R,  the  pronunciation  of  r,  defective  in  all  Americans,  is  especi- 
ally charged  upon  Southerners  as  a  mark  of  imperfect  enunciation 
and  neglected  education.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  true, 
rolUng  sound  of  the  r,  as  afiected  by  Englishmen,  is  rarely  h&ai-d 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  national  habit  of  speaking  leisurely 
and  even  lazily,  the  South  is  guilty  of  frequently  dropping  the 
troublesome  letter  entirely  from  the  roll  of  smmds.    Even  elergy- 
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men  and  public  epoakors  are  apt  to  forget  the  duty  they  owe  this 
ill-treated  letter.  One  reTerend  reader  has  tieen  accnsed  of  pro- 
nouncing doorposts  as  if  it  was  dmvposts,  while  the  firstborn 
always  appeared  in  the  disguise  ot  fustborn.  Another  had  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  hearts  as  Mats,  and  the  Lord  appeai-ed 
always  as  the  Lawd.  But  it  ought  to  be  bonie  in  mind  that 
Bimilar  differences  exist  in  Bnghind.  In  Dorsetshire  the  sports- 
man hears  of  nothing  but  pan-teridgee  and,  in  the  shop,  of  shin'ts, 
while  the  gamekeepers  of  Suffolk  are  only  acquainted  with  pat- 
tridges,  the  paiish-clerks  speak  of  chutch-potches,  and  the 
laundresses  get  up  shutts.  (Dr.  Donaldson.)  The  sins  of  the 
present  generation  ought,  therefore,  to  be  laid,  in  part  at  least, 
upon  the  shoaldei-B  of  the  gniltj  forefathers,  the  first  English 
settlers,  many  of  whom  came  from  Suffolk  and  the  districts 
belonging  to  the  East- Anglian s,  and,  no  donbt,  brought  over 
with  them  this  disi^egard  for  the  letter  r. 

Raise,  to,  in  Western  slang,  means  to  obtain  something,  with- 
out distinction  as  to  the  manner  by  which  this  is  accomplished. 
The  backwoodsman  raises  meat  by  shooting  game,  the  frontiers- 
man raises  hair  by  killing  Indians,  and  the  drunkai-d  raises  a 
racket  by  making  a  disturbance  at  the  grogshop.  The  most 
violent  kind  of  row  is  called  raising  Gain,  a  fearfnlly  suggestive 
word.  "  Thinks  I,  may  be,  old  fellow,  your  gun  has  bust  or  you've 
pawned  it  for  rum  and  can't  raise  skins  etiongh  to  redeem  it,  and 
you  want  mine,  and  perhaps  you'll  get  it."  ( W.  S.  Mayo,  JSaloolaJi.) 
"I  made  a  raise  of  a  horse  and  a  saw,  after  being  a  wood-piler's 
apprentice  for  a  while."  (J.  0.  Neal,  Charcoal  S/cetcIies.)  "They 
had  an  almighty  row  in  the  Legislature  that  day,  and  some  out- 
siders having  come  in,  ai'med  to  the  teeth,  tliere  was  a  smart 
chance  of  a  hig  fight ;  but  Mike,  who  generally  is  i-eady  enough 
to  raise  Gain  whenever  he  is  in  liquor,  happened  to  be  sober,  for  a 
wonder,  and  General  Hollins  at  last  succeeded  in  restoring  order," 
(Leavenworth  paper,  August,  1867.) 

Rale,  is  tlie  common  sound' of  real  with  the  illiterate  through- 
out the  country,  as  rare  is  for  rear:  "  Beat  you  the  rale  gnm  and 
hickory."    (J.  C.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches.) 

Rantankerous,  probably  derived  from  the  old  English  rantan, 
a  row,  a  drunken  frolic,  means  given  to  quaiTelling.  "  On  the 
rantan,"  dmnk.   {Household  Words,  N"o.  183.)   "  He  was  a  regular 
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ranian&erous  fellow,  with  whom  nobody  could  get  on.  I  say: 
Peace  be  to  his  ashes!  aa  there  certainly  will  be  peace,  now  that 
he  is  dead."    (Judge  Longstreet,  Sketches.) 

Red,  a,  does  not  mean  a  Bed  Efipnhlican,  as  in  England,  but  "  a 
red  cent,"  the  Bmallest  coin  of  the  United  States.  "  He  isn't  worth 
a  red." 

Reiiraey,  in  the  sense  of  retirement,  as  well  as,  stili  worse,  in 
the  sense  of  a  competency  on  which  a  man  may  retire,  is  irredeem- 
able slang,  although  used  by  many  American  writers.  "Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'd  a  powerful  sight  sooner  go  into  retiracy  among  the 
wild,  red  aborigines  of  our  wooden  country,  nor  consent  to  this 
bill."  (Carlton,  Mta  Purchase.)  "  When  Mr.  Watson  found  ho 
had  a  sufficient'  retiracy,  he  gave  np  his  lucrative  business,  and 
devoted  himself  to  horticultural  pursuits."  (New  Haven  Palla- 
dimn,  1860.) 

Bide  and  Me,  to,  is  the  curious  phi-ase  by  which,  in  Maryland, 
and  in  the  South,  the  arrangement  is  designated,  according  to 
which  two  travellers,  having  but  one  horse  between  them,  will 
alternately  ride  and  walk. 

Right  off,  is  more  of  an  American  slang  term  than  rigJif  away, 
which  was  once  considered  a  provincialism,  belonging  exclusively 
to  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  It  means,  immediately.  A  Federal 
colonel,  Fisk,  during  the  late  Civil  War,  tried  to  stop  the  habit  of 
swearing  in  Ms  regiment,  and  induced  the  men,  by  his  influence, 
to  covenant,  that  he  should  -be  made  to  do  all  the  swearing,  and 
fchey  woiild  abstain  hereafter.  The  thousand  men  rose  like  one, 
and  pledged  themselves.  The  colonel  became  a  brigadier-general, 
and  one  fine  day  heard  a  mule-driver  sweai-  fearfully  at  his 
animals ;  recognizing  in  him  one  of  his  own  men,  he  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  remember  the  covenant  entered  into  at  Benton 
Barracks,  St.  Louis,  that  be  should  do  aU  the  swearing  for  his  old 
regiment  ?  "  To  be  sure  I  do,  general,"  was  the  answer, "  but  then 
yon  were  not  there  to  do  it,  and  it  had  to  be  done  rigM  off." 

Bip  out,  to,  an  energetic  slang  phrase,  rarely  ever  used  except 
with  the  addition  of  an  oath.  "  With  that,  he  ripped  out  a  most 
fearful  oath,  and,  running  up  to  the  second  mate,  knocked  him 
down  and  stabbed  him  twice  with  the  marlin-spike  in  his  hand." 
(W.  S.  Mayo.) 

i?o5Ms(joiw,  instead  of  j-oSmsC,  used  by  persons  who  love  to  be 
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emphatic,  even  at  the  cost  of  vulgarity.  "A  pair  of  spanking 
bays  flanked  the  pole,  and  a  strapping,  roiustious,  fellow  with 
immense  whiskers  rode  on  the  box."  {Putnam's  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember, 1853.) 

Rope  in,  to,  in  the  sense  of  gathering  in,  enlisting,  is  a  bold 
metaphor  derived  from  the  common  practice  of  gatheiing  the  cnt 
hay  of  a  meadow  by  means  of  a  long  rope,  drawn  by  a  horse,  which 
ro^es  in  the  whole  of  a  so-called  windrow.  Passing  into  slang, 
the  terra  has  snbsequently  acquired  the  unpleasant  meaning  of 
catching  or  cheating,  probably  from  the  idea  that  the  rope  was 
not  seen  by  the  dupes.  "  I'll  lay  bank,  if  you  must  have  a  game, 
bnt  I'll  make  one  condition:  no  roping  in!  I  won't  have  it." 
{Georgia  Scenes,  ed.  1849.) 

Rub'bishy,,sia  adjective  made  from  nibUsh,  unknown  to  the 
Dictionaries.  "  Foot  by  foot  the  historic  bnt  useless  old  forfcilioa- 
tions  of  Quebec  are  steadUy  disappearing.  It  was  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  St.  John's  Gate  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  St,  Louis, 
all  the  rubbisliy  old  walls  encumbering  the  approaches  to  which 
are  now  to  be  swept  away  in  pursuance  of  an  order  ftom  Eng- 
land."   {New  Era,  April,  1871.) 

Buinaiious,  an  enlai-ged  and  intensified  form  of  ruinous,  fre- 
quently used  in  the  West  and  South. 

Rmi  into  the  ground,  to,  means,  in  Western  parlance,  literally 
to  force  beavers,  and  all  burrowing  animals,  to  seek  refuge  in  tlieir 
holes  undergi-ound ;  but  the  phrase  has  long  since  been  adopted, 
in  all  pai'ts  of  the  Union,  as  a  metaphor,  expressive  of  constant 
and  close  perseciition,  ending  in  destruction.  "  The  temperance 
qnestion  is  likely  to  be  run  into  the  ground,  sooner  or  later,  but 
only  to  be  replaced  by  some  other  question  of  the  same  kind,  which 
will  be  taken  up,  in  its  turn,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  politicians." 
(Springfield  Republican,  July,  1861.) 

Rushers,  in  California  and  all  the  gold-hearing  districts  of  the 
West,  is  the  comprehensive  name  of  persons  going  to  the  mines. 


iSandimoniouslyJied,  a  hon-ible  barbarism,  is  nevertheless  re- 
ported by  J.  E.  Bartlett  ^  an  American  slang  tenn,  and  its  use 
proved  by  David  Crockett,  who  wrote  that  he  recollected  "a 
?  fellow,  who  made  his  negroes  whistle  while 
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they  were  picking  cherriee  for  fear  thej  should  eat  some."     [Tour 
Down  East.) 

Savagerous,  like  rainatioiis,  used  in  the  South  to  give  still 
greater  force  to  savage.  "  The  most  savagerous  painter  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life."     (W.  G.  Simms.) 

Save  on^s  hacon,  to,  a  slang  phrase  very  frequently  heard  in 
spite  of  its  objectionable  character — for  bacon  does  not  mean 
smoked  meat  in  this  case — suggests  a  lucky  escape  from  danger. 
"  But  Yirtue,  if  nothing  more  and  no  sooner,  is  its  own  reward, 
and  in  time  to  save  its  hacon."  (N.  P.  Willis,  Dashes  at  Life.  Ill . 
p.  90.) 

Saiu,  as  a  noun  and  verb,  is  much  used  in  the  TJaited  States  to 
designate  a  joke,  and  the  process  of  playing  a  so-called  practical 
joke  upon  others.  In  New  Orleans  this  is  called  "running  a  saw," 
and  if  the  joke  is  very  serious  and  perhaps  even  dangerous,  it  be- 
comes a  vertical  sazo. 

Scott,  Great !  a  curious  euphemistic  oath,  in  which  the  name 
of  a  well-known  general  is  substituted  for  the  original  woi-d,  prob- 
ably merely  because  of  its  monosyllabic  form.  "  Great  Scott ! 
I'd  rather  give  my  name  to  a  horticultural  triumph  like  that 
there,  than  be  Senator."  {Lippincotfs  Magazine,  Mai-ch,  1871 
p.  389.) 

Seai,  to,  means  in  tailors'  cant,  to  give  employment  to  "  joura," 
as  the  wandering  members  of  that  craft  are  called,  who  work  by 
the  day.  When  an  employer  has  suflcient  work  for  half  a  dozen 
or  more  laborers  in  his  occupation,  he  says  he  "can  seat  half  a 
dozen  jours."  The  phrase  probably  originated  in  the  fact  that  a 
generation  ago  all,  or  nearly  al],  master-tailors  kept  a  "back-shop" 
of  their  own,  and  Kterally  did  seat  their  jours.  It  is  altogether 
different  now,  as  the  trade  is  almost  wholly  supplied  by  what  was 
then  called  "piece-masters,"  that  is,  operatives  who  take  their 
work  home  and  make  it  in  tlieir  own  houses. 

Seed  and  sem,  are  both  used,  for  saw  among  the  ilhterate— a 
vulgarism  which  is  probably  as  coram  on  to  Englaaid  as  to  America. 
Setiii-occasionally,  for  occasionally  simply,  which  apparently 
did  not  express  the  meaning  with  sufficient  clearness  for  emphatic 
speakers.  "  We  see  such  really  well-dressed  men  semi-occasionally 
in  good  society,  but  they  are  rare,  our  men  on  the  whole  prefer- 
ring a  more  flashy  style,  and  paying  less  attention  to  what  is 
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appropriate  than  to  what  is  fashionable."  (New  York  Mirror, 
Jannaiy,  185i.) 

Sense,  to,  instead  of  to  comprehend,  is  a  very  brief  term,  popu- 
lar in  New  England.    "  I  can't  say  as  I  nense  that." 

SetfU  on^s  hash,  to,  a  pictnreeque  phrase  expressive  of  such  man- 
ner of  acting  as  will  finally  silence  an  opponent  and  make  an  end 
to  his  hostility.  "  If  yon  don't  vamos  this  instant,  111  setlle  your 
hash  with  this  here  toothpick  in  a  minit"    {Life  in  Mississippi, 

P- 114.) 

Shad-eaters,  is  the  slang  term  very  generally  applied  to  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Counectieut—from  an  imagi- 
nary fondness  for  the  excellent  shad  caught  in  those  rivers. 

Shale,  a  fair,  is  a  good  bargain,  from  the  very  simple  process 
by  which  a  measnre,  "  well  shaken  down,"  suggests  the  fairness 
of  the  bargain.  To  be  wp  great  shakes,  is  a  favorite  phi-aee  with 
Americans,  borrowed  &om  their  English  cousins,  among  whom  it 
has  risen  high  enough  to  be  admitted  even  into  Lord  Byron's  let- 
ters. To  shake  a  stick  at,  denotes,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  the 
utmost  ability  to  count  or  to  comprehend  numbers,  "  I've  been 
licked  fifty  times,  and  got  more  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  than 
you  could  shake  a  stick  at."    (J.  C.  Nesd,  Gliarcoal  Sketches.) 

Sharpshin,  a  slang  term,  denoting  the  smallest  quantity.  "  This 
inconsiderable  claim — for  it  is  not  the  valne  of  a  sh-arpshin." 
(J.  P.  Kennedy,  Swallow  Barn.)  The  sharp  stick  plays,  in  West- 
em  slang,  a  prominent  part,  and  is  especially  used  in  tlie  phrase : 
"  to  be  after  a  man  with  a  sharp  stick."  "  If  yon  stay  much 
longer,  the  old  man  will  be  after  you  with  a  sharp  stick,  and  I 
don't  know  what  you'll  do  to  keep  him  from  killing  you,"  {West- 
ern Scenes.)  "We.  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  New  York  Tribune 
is  still  after  Senators  Carpenter,  ConMing,  and  others,  with  a  very 
sharp  stick,  for  their  ridiculous  course  in  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  Tribune  correspondents,  for  daring  to  be  true  lo 
themselves  and  to  the  profession  of  which  they  are  honor^bk 
members  and  martyi-s."    {Trenton  State  Sentinel,  May  36, 1871.) 

Shmannigan,  probably  a  purely  fictitious  word  (though  a  Dutch 
origin  has  been  claimed  for  it),  frequently  heard  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  denoting  groundless  bragging  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  better  of  another.  "  Shenannigan  means  any  kind  of  chaJf, 
foolery,  nonsense,  advanced  to  cover  some  little  scheme  or  game." 
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Hence  Miss  Vinnie  Ream,  the  artist,  whose  skill  was  Siiid  to  liaye 
been  largely  measui-ed  by  lier  pej-sonal  eharnie,  was  recently 
admonished  by  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  ia  "go  to 
work  and  try  better  next  time,  instead  of  fooling  members  of 
Congi-esB  by  a  pair  of  black  eyes  and  a  mass  of  beautiful  curls. 
No  shenannigan,  Vinnie  1"     (January,  1871.) 

Shin,  to,  applied  to  efforts  to  ascend  a  tree,  means  that  the  per- 
son who  does  it,  tries  to  climb  np  by  the  aid  of  feet  and  hands 
only,  which  is  apt  to  endanger  the  safety  of  his  shins.  In  financial 
slang,  Americans  use  the  verb  to  shin  simply,  where  the  English 
nse  to  hreak  shins,  to  denote  a  desperate  effort  to  procure  money 
in  an  emergency  by  running  about  to  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Sliine,  to  take  a,  means  the  same  as  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  person. 
"  My  gracious  I  if  s  a  scorpion  thet's  took  a  shine  to  play  with 't." 
(J.  R.  Lowell,  SigloiD  Papers,  I.,  p.  33.).  To  take  the  shine  off,  a 
metaphor  taken  from  the  meaning  of  shine  as  synonymous  to  gloss 
or  beauty,  means  to  excel  or  sui-pass  another,  not  only  in  appearance 
but  in  any  point.  "  If  that  does  not  take  the  shine  off  her  alto- 
gether, I  don't  know  her  wits  as  well  as  I  tlionght  I  did."  (J.  0. 
Neal,  Uharcoal  Sketches)  Shine  has  also  become,  in  the  large 
cities,  the  slang  term  used  by  bootblacks,  when  they  offer  to  "  black 
your  boots,  sir?"  pledging  themselves,  laconically,  to  make  them 
shine.  Hence  the  Quaker's  lament  upon  his  first  visit  to  New 
York— 

"  As  I  left  the  cars,  an  imp  with  smutty  face, 

Said  :  SIdne  ?— Nay,  I'll  not  sliine,  I  said,  except  with  inward  grace. 

Is  inward  grace  a  liquid  ora  paste  ?  asked  this  yoacg  Turk, 

Hi,  Daddy  I   What  is  inward  grace  E    How  does  the  old  thing  work?" 
Words  and  Their  Uses.    Ctalveaton  Mws,  May  4, 1871.) 


!,  the  vulgar  but  very  common  pronnneiation  of  the 
name  of  the  sitmach-tree,  which  every  now  and  then  even  creeps 
into  print. 

Short  metre  has,  in  the  New  England  States,  where  everybody 
is  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  psalm-singing,  the  peculiar  mean- 
ing of  quickly,  in  great  haste.' 

"  This  goin'  where  glory  waits  ye,  hain't  one  agreeable  feature, 
And  if  it  warn't  for  wakln'  snaltes,  I'd  be  home  again  glwrt  metre." 

(J.  R.  Lowell.    BisloiD  Papers,  I.) 
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Shot  in  the  neck,  one  of  the  numerous  expressions  for  being 
drnnk,  which  abound  in  the  Union.  "  Y>3ur  Honor,  I  found  this 
man  dead  drunk  in  the  gutter  on  the  Pliiee  d'Armes,  and  when  I 
tried  to  help  him  \ip  he  offered  to  fight  me,  saying  that  he  was 
not  drunk,  but  only  shot  in  the  nech."  (New  Orleans  Picayune, 
March. 17, 1870.) 

Shut  to,  to,  instead  of  to  shut,  furnishes  another  evidence  of  the 
influence  which  a  large  German  population  is  apt  to  esercise,  in 
limited  localities,  on  the  speech  of  the  majority.  The  phrase  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  German  zumachen,  to  close,  and  quite 
common  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  people  do  not  say, 
"  Close  the  door,"  but  "  Shut  the  door  to."  To  shut  up  means,  as 
lias  already  been  sfated,  to  hush  up,  to  be  silent  To  ffet  shut  of 
aaiybody,  in  the  sense  of  to  get  rid  of  him,  is  not  an  Americanism, 
but  an  old  phrase  familiar  to  the  North  Briton,  and  preserved  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  were  mainly  settled  by 
immigrants  of  that  race.  Thus  Chester  County  in  Pennsylvania 
was  settled  mainly  by  Quakers  from  the  North  of  England,  and 
nothing  is  more  common  there  than  to  hear  men  speak  ot"  getting 
shut  of  a  farm  or  a  house,"  when  they  have  disposed,  of  the  one  or 
the  other.  A  mdow,  importuned  by  amau  whom  she  did  not  much 
eai'e  for,  though  her  worldly  substance  was  too  considerable  to  be 
neglected,  mamed  him,  as  she  said,  "to  get  shut  of  the  man." 
(Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn.)  The  word  shut  is,  in  its  applications  to  slang, 
almost  uniformly  prononnced  shef,  a  sound  which  it  receives  in 
the  South,  and   especially  from  the  negroes,  under  all   circum- 


Shary,  or  sheary,  is  a  comiption  of  the  new  adjective  scary, 
made  from  the  verb  to  scare,  and  meaning  easily  intimidated. 
The  transition  is  seen  in  the  following  phrase  :^"  Instead  of 
sheering  them  away,  my  style  of  doing  it  would  almost  coax  them 
to  come  and  be  took  up."  (J.  C.  Heal,  Charcoal  Sketches.)  "  You 
don't  say  you're  skeery  ?  Well,  I  declare,  that  beats  all  creation !" 
{The  Sbneytnoon,  p.  IST.) 

SkesicJcs,  skeezichs,  and  a  number  of  similar  slang  terms,  ap- 
parently made  at  random  as  a  mere  expression  of  contempt,  but, 
in  reality,  variations  uxwn  the  Dutch  word  for  vagabond,  an  idle, 
unprofitable  person,  is  used  veiy  frequently  to  denote  a  good- 
for-nothing.   "  Thaf  ain't  nobody  but  him  within  ten  miles  of  the 
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shanty,  and  that  'ar  d — d  old  skeezicks  knows  it."  (P.  B.  Harte, 
Luck  of  Roaring  Gamp,  p.  43.) 

Skunner,  a  strange  corruption  of  scoi-nm;  freqnent  in  Pennsjl- 
vania,  and  generally  used  not  for  the  person  who  scorns,  but  for 
the  dishke  which  he  feels. 

Slang  tohanger,  derived  from  slang  and  to  whang,  to  beat,  is 
said  to  be  not  unknown  as  a  provincial  word  in  England,  and  was 
actually  nsed  more  tliaa  once  by  T,  Hood,  though  it  attracted 
much  attention  abroad,  when  W.  Irving  first  used  it  in  his  early 
writings  to  designate  a  noisy  politician.  "He  is  nothing  bnt  a 
miserable  slang  whanger,  to  whom  nobody  listens,  when  he  ad- 
dresses the  house."  {New  York  Evening  Mail,  May  17, 1870.) 
"  To  use  the  favorite  word  of  slang  whangers."  (J.  0.  B"eal,  Char- 
coal Sketches,  1865.)  Odder  still  is 

Slantendimlar,  a  word  evidently  made  up  from  the  verb  to 
slant  and  the  latter  part  of  the  word  perpendicular,  and  now  well 
known  in  English  High  Life  below  Stairs.  "  No,  stop,  I'll  get  at 
him  as  it  were  slantendicularly  round  a  comer."   (Sam  Slick.) 

Slink,  oecnrs  but  rarely,  and  means  a  sneaking  fellow ;  it  is 
evidently  a  derivative  of  sly. 

Slope,  to,  in  the  sense  of  disappearing  from  sight  as  if  gliding 
down  a  slope,  and  apparently  connected  in  the  mind  of  Americans 
with  the  idea  underlying  expressions  like,  "  going  down  South," 
is  probably  an  Amerieaniam.  The  same  general  idea,  however,  ie 
felt  in  Tennyson's  famous  lines — 

"Many  a  night,  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  as  I  went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion,  sloping  slowly  to  the  West." 

{Zockslet/  Sail.) 

The  term  came  first  into  use  here,  when  the  new  State  of  Texas 
offered  a  ready  asylum  to  unfortunate  speculators,  dishonest 
creditors,  and  even  escaped  criminals,  so  that  the  words  Gone  To 
Texas  (G-.  T.  T.)  meant  to  be  gone  to  the  American  Alsatia,  and 
the  act  of  going  so  ftir  "  down  South,"  became  known  as  sloping. 
It  implied,  virtually,  that  the  sloper  had  cheated  hia  creditors, 
plundered  a  bank,  or  robbed  his  employers.  The  precise  meaning 
of  the  word  has  been  elucidated  in  the  statement  that  "a  mean 
fellow  does  not  slope,  he  sneaks  or  shnks  away ;  but  the  scoundrel, 
bold  and  unabashed,  when  defeated,  slopes  to  parts  nnknown."    It 
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is  not  unlikely,  moreoTer,  that  the  signifieatioa  of  the  populaa- 
■ffoi-d  ie  inatinctiTely  connected  with  tlie  idea  of  eloping. 

Slosh  arimnd,  to,  a  Western  slang  phrase,  taking  its  force  from 
the  coUoqtiial  term  slosh  or  slush  {sludge  in  old  Eiiglisli),  denoting 
the  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  roads,  when  deep  snow 
is  beginning  to  yield  to  a  thaw.  To  slosh  around  means  to  go 
abou^  frequenting  grogshops,  in  a  half-mnddled  state,  "  Tim  isn't 
good  for  much  now;  all  the  good  lie  ever  had  in  him  is  last  ooz- 
ing out;  since  he's  taken  to  sloshing  about,  he  hasn't  done  a  lick, 
and  isn't  -worth  a  red  cent."   {Flush  Times  of  Alabama.) 

Snached,  for  drunk,  used  in  the  South — pi-ohably  the  siimc  as 
the  more  familiar  snapped. 

Sniptious  and  resniptious,  two  Western  terms  for  smart  and 
finical.  Snippy  has  very  nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  has,  no 
doubt,  furnished  the  two  enlarged  forms. 

Snore,  I,  belougs  to  the  numerous  class  of  thinly-veiled  oaths, 
peculiar  to  New  England. 

Sockdolager;  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  doxology,  and  to  have 
thence  derived  the  meaning  of  a  final  argument  or  a  conclusive 
evidence,  which  closes  a  debate  as  decisively  as  the  singing  of  the 
doxology  ends  religions  service,  has  gradually  enlarged  its  useful- 
ness far  beyond  the  original  limits.  It  noiv  denotes  anything 
conclusive,  from  a  word  that  closes  a  debate  to  a  blow  that  finishes 
a  fight.  "The  Radicals  evidently  consider  tho  Kuklnx  Bill  a 
sobldolagei ,  after  which  the  South  will  Jiave  nothing  more  to  say, 
but  to  knock  nndei  and  obey  '  (Memphis  Avalanche,  April  34, 
1871 )  Soddolagei  means  also  a  double  hook,  tlie  two  parts  of 
■which  close  with  a  spring  is  soon  as  the  fish  bites,  as  if  in  grim 
expression  of  the  unii  oidablc  result. 

bojt  sawder,  a  coimption  of  solder,  which  is  generally  pro- 
nounced sodden ,  the  Scots  e&pecially  always  absorbing  the  I,  and 
so/i  cot  n,  are  the  two  American  terms  for  that  kind  of  flattery 
■which  m  English  slang  appeals  as  soft-soap.  In  this  country  all 
three  terms  are,  moreover,  fieely  used  as  verbs.  "Nor  can't  be 
hired  to  fool  ye  an'  aufl-'.oap  ye  at  the  caucus."  (J.  R.  LoweU, 
B%glow  Papei ',  II ,  p  118 )  "I  don't  like  to  be  left  alone  ■with  a 
gal ,  if  s  plaguy  apt  to  set  me  a  soft  sawdenn'  and  a  conrtin'." 
{Sam  Slick  t7i  England  p  19)  Mr.  Johnston,  in  his  notes  on 
Ameiici,  Edys  hippily,  •'  boji  sawder,  \\c  presume,  is  the  proper 
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American  equivalent  for  the  stinging  sobriquet  with  which  Per- 
sius  stigmatized,  some  Ohatfield — some  supple  Attorney-General  of 
his  day :  Palpo,  qu&ni  ducit  hiantmi  cretata  itm&iiio." 

Solemncoly,  a  half-hnmorons  half-ignorant  coniiptioiii  of 
melancholy,  is  a  slang  term  still  much  used  even  by  persons  who 
are  fully  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  thus  coupling  solemn  and 
eholy  for  the  sake  of  making  a  new  word.  ^'The  solemncoly  man, 
Mem,,  the  man  that  stays  so  long  and  is  always  so  hard  to  go." 
(J,  C,  N"ealj  Charcoal  Sketches.) 

Sossle,  to,  or  to  so»%U,  is  an  American  verb  made  from  the  ob- 
solete English  verb  to  soss,  nsed  by  Swift  in  the  sense  of  sitting 
in  a  lazy,  careless  manner.  To  sozsle  means  to  lonnge  about,  buc 
is  nsed  also  of  water  which  is  splashed  or  spilt  for  want  of 
attention. 

8pill,  to,  used  of  persons  instead  of  things,  is  American  slang 
now,  though  it  was  thus  used  by  Chaucer^ 

"  To  chese  wheUicr  she  woiild.  have  liim  save  or  spill." 

(Wife  of  Bathe's  Tale.) 

"  The  member  from  Austin  was  badly  spilled  in  the  debate,  aad 
won't  be  apt  to  be  heard  again  this  session."  (Texas  paper,  Jnne, 
1868.) 

Spnioe,  as  referring  to  neatness  of  apparel,  with  an  insinuation 
that  it  is  smarter  than  usual,  is,  in  like  manner,  often  censured 
as  slang,  while  it  has  the  authority  of  Evelyn  in  its  favor,  who 
writes,  January  18,  1645 :  "  Those  of  Amboise  on  the  Loire  in 
France  are  something  of  this  invention,  but  nothing  so  spruce." 

Spots,  in,  one  of  the  suggestive  and  graphic  phrases  which  the 
West  originates  every  now  and  then  for  a  shortlived  popularity, 
means  occasionally,  or  here  and  there.  The  phrase,  "He  is  clever 
in  spots,"  gives  a  man  credit  for  fragmentaiy  ability,  and  when  a 
poor  hunter  comes  to  a  town  or  a  digging,  where  lodgings  are 
scarce  and  high,  he  is  quite  ready  to  "  sleep  in  spots,"  i.  e.,  wher- 
ever he  can  find  a  sheltered  place. 

Spread,  to,  meaning  to  enlarge  one's  self  and  one's  power  or 
ten-itoryj  is  American.  "England  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  take 
Cuba  or  hold  Oregon,  because  wc,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
had  spread,  were  spread,  and  intended  to  spread,  and  should 
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spread,  and  go  m  to  spread."    {Speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Illinois,  in  Congress,  1845.) 

Spunk,  made  from  punk,  a  word  considered  extremely  Tulgar 
slang  in  England,  and  denonnced  as  such  in  Todd,  is,  in  the 
United  States,  also  considered  a  slang  word,  but  looked  upon  with 
far  more  indulgence.  Spunk  means  "  touchwood"  in  English,  and 
hence  its  iigurative  meaning,  sanctioned  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Sir  Walter  Scott :  "  He  showed  muckle  more  spunk  too,  than 
I  thought  had  been  in  him;  I  thought  he  wad  hae  sent  iron 
through  the  vagabond."  {Antiquary.)  "That  boy  of  yours  is  a 
spunky  chap,  \>\\%  you'll  have  to  put  a  bit  into  his  mouth  or  he'll 
give  you  a  heap  of  trouble."     (J.  P.  Kennedy.) 

Square,  either  as  an  adjective  qualifying  a  noun,  as  "a  square 
trade,"  or  as  a  phrase,  on  the  square,  refers  to  the  open,  feir  char- 
acter of  a  transaction.  In  either  case  the  metaphor  is  borrowed 
ftom  the  Masonic  emblem,  the  square  being  the  symbol  of  even- 
ness and  rectitude.  Thus  all  squares  is  used  in  the  Piehitnch 
Papers,  p.  434,  "  It  ain't  no  square  game.  They've  jest  put  np 
the  keerds  on  the  chap  from  the  start."  (P.  B.  Harte,  Preface  to 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  p.  1.)  "Can  you  give  us  a  square 
meal?''  "This  is  all  a  fiiir,  square,  bona  fide  (fide  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  a  monosyllable)  business  enterprise,  is  it?"  (Pw^ 
nam's  Magazine,  August,  1868.) 

Sqush,  to,  is  genuine,  unmeaning  slang,  the  word  being  made 
simply  to  imitate  the  sound  produced  by  crushing  a  soft  substance, 
like  squelch.  "  The  next  time  I  meet  the  critter,  I'll  take  my 
stick  and  kill  it.  Til  sjmsA  it  with  my  foot."  {3 .  CS-iAl,  Charcoal 
Sixtches.) 

Steboy  or  seboy,  often  written  St,  loy  I  a  favorite  term  to  set 
dogs  at  other  animals,  the  origin  of  which  is  shown  in  the  last 
form. 

Stevedore,  to,  shortened  into  stem  occasionally,  is  constantly 
heai-d  on  wharves  and  in  warehouses.  "  Sugar  ...  not  stevedored." 
(TJ.  S.  Congress,  1863.)  "  All  hands  were  called  aboard  to  steeve." 
(R  H.  Dana,  1840.)  "Each  morning  we  brought  off  as  many 
hides  as  we  could  ste&oe  in  the  course  of  the  day."     (Ibidem.) 

Streaked  or  streaky,  weU  known  to  English  low  life,  are  favor- 
ite woi-ds  with  Western  men,  to  whom  "  to  feel  streaked,"  con- 
veys the  utmost  apprehension  of  whicli  they  are  capable.    New 
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i,  also,  have  inherited  tlie  word  and  the  idea  from  the 
early  settlers ;  hence — 

"  But  when  it  comes  to  bein'  killed,  I  toll  ye  I  felt  strmJced 
Tlie  fii«t  time  ever  I  found  out  wy  baggoneta  wore  peaked." 

(J.  E,  Lowell,  BigloiB  Papers,!.,  p,  17.) 

"Stranger,  yon  needn't  look  aransed;  it's  no  joke,  I  tell  ye,  to 
have  a  dozen  red  devils  arter  you  in  a  hurry  to  raise  your  hair, 
and  a  man  needn't  be  ashamed  to  feel  streaky,  when  his  mule's 
about  giving  out  and  the  lugins  begin  to  yell  like  a  pack  of  coy- 
otes." ( Wild  Western  Scenes.)  Erom  this  meaning  of  fear  the 
verb  to  streak  obtains  probably  its  meaning  of  running  to  escape 
from  some  danger.  Americans  prefer  generally  the  fuller  phrase, 
to  make  sireahs,  which  means  the  s  ame  as  to  make  tracks,  while 
English  slang  ia  content  with  the  simple  term,  to  streak  "I 
streaked  it  for  Washington,  and  it  was  well-nigh  upon  midnight, 
when  I  reached  the  White  House."  (MajorDowning'sZe^dej-Sjp.  91.) 

Stuck,  to  be,  means,  in  slang  phraseology,  to  be  taken  in  by  false 
pretences.  "  Did  he  buy  tlie  horse  ?  Yes,  and  he  was  dreadfully 
stuck:  the  horse  wasn't  worth  twenty  dollars."  (New  Orleans 
Picayune,  January  38,  1870.) 

Stacked,  a  most,  emphatic  participle  of  to  stick,  ia  heard  with 
sarprising  freijuency  in  tlie  West,  famishing  a  double-dyed  slang 
term,  as  stuck  already  has  the  slang  meaning  of  being  taken  in  or 
cheated.  The  literal  meaning  will  be  seen  in  this  phrase :  "  He 
lived  just  long  enough  to  send  his  respects  to  his  wife,  and  tell  his 
sou  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  then  he  died  just  like  a  stucked  hog" 
{Putnam's  Magazine,  December,  1869),  while  the  metaphor  is 
used  tlius;  "  When  Thomas  came  down  the  river,  he  looked  de- 
moraiiaed,  and  to  all  our  questions  about  his  luck,  he  had  only 
one  aitswer :  I  am  sttieked,  awfully  stucked,  and  whaf  s  to  become 
of  the  store  is  more  than  I  can  tell."  {The  Country  Merchant, 
p.  358.)  Stuck  up,  ahfo,  is  used  in  slang  aa  a  substitute  for  proud 
or  conceited :  "  He  had,  as  a  new-comer,  perhaps  fairly  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  stuck  up."  (F.  B.  Harte,  Ltick  of  Eoaring 
Vamp,  p.  74.) 

Subside,  to,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  a  modem  slang  term,  ex- 
pi-essive  of  their  giving  up,  or  at  least,  becoming  silent.  "There- 
upon the  doughty  General  subsided,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
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take  to  suppose  tbafc  lie  will  remain  silent.  He  will  lottle  up  his 
wi'ath,  having  had  some  experience  in  the  line  of  bottling  up 
during  the  ivar,  and  pour  out  his  vials  upon  General  Farnsworth'a 
head,  whenever  the  occasion  ofFere."  (Cincinnati  Gommercial, 
April,  1871.) 

Suck  in,  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb,  is  a  graphic  Western  phi-ase  to 
express  deception  of  a  more  or  less  violent  chai-acter.  The  figure 
is  taken  from  the  quicksands  foand  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the 
Sonth-ffestem  rivers  especially,  which  literally  such  in  men  and  cat- 
tle- "Speculating  in  landis  all  very  well,  and  great  fortunes  can  be 
made  and  have  been  made  in  that  line.  But,  Colonel,  mind  niy 
word,  there's  a  heap  of  sucMng-in  going  on  there,  and  my  opinion 
is,  you  had  better  not  venture  too  far-  at  first"    ( Western  Scenes.) 

Sure,  as  a  mere  affirmative  expletive,  serves  many  purposes  in 
American  conversation.  Constantly  used  instead  of  the  adverb 
surely,  it  is  often  strengthened  by  strange  additions.  "Do  you 
mean  so,  sure  ?"  "I  met  him  and  lie  payed  me  all  he  owed.  You 
don't  say  so  ?  Sure  enough."  (J.  0.  Neal,  Gharcoal  Sketches.) 
"If  you  do  so,  I'll  never  say  another  woi-d  to  you,  and  you'll  be 
son-y  for  it,  as  rare  as  you  are  bom."  {Putnam's  Magamie,  June, 
1852.)  This  latter  phrase  takes  the  place  of  the  English  "as 
sure  as  a  gun,"  which  is  rarely  heard  in  this  country. 

Suzz,  a  corruption  of  sirs,  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  as 
J.  E.  Bartlett  states,  fi-eqnently  embellished  by  an  additional  laiv. 
"  Law,  suzz,  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

Swan  or  swon,  and  stoow  or  stvown,  euphemistic  oaths  of  the 
New  Bnglander,  are  substitutes  for  "swear;"  "I  swantoman" 
being  considered  particularly  strong.  /  stoow  is  used  by  "J.  R. 
Lowell. 

T. 

T,  to  suil;  to  a,  is  an  American  phi-ase  as  well  as  English- 
arising  probably  from  the  T  square  of  tlie  carpenters,  by  which 
the  accuracy  of  their  work  is  tested. 


HeK  this  is  his  view  o'  the  thing  to  a  T." 

(J.  R.  Lowell,  mghw  Papers,  I.,  p.  35.) 
Tach,  to,  is  tho  fiimiliar  abbreviation  of  attack  in  the  South. 
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Take,  to,  furniehes  a  number  of  slang  and  colloquial  espressiona, 
most  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  noun 
which  is  added  to  take.  To  iake  it,  is  a  very  freqnent  substitute 
for  I  snrmise :  "You  are  all  aware,  I  take  it,  that  this  is  a  most 
important  question,  and  one  that  cannot  be  shirked  any  longer." 
(Speech  of  Colonel  Forney  in  Washington,  April,  1871.)  To  take 
on,  in  the  sense  of  grieving,  or  fretting  at  a  misfortune,  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States,  but  of  ancient  use  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  no  means  an  American  phrase,  "  Alas,  good  soul, 
she  cries  and  takes  on."  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Scornful 
Lady)  To  tahe  up,  besides  being  applied  to  land,  which  is  taken 
up,  when  it  .is  brought  under  cultivation,  also  refers  to  horses 
and  cattle,  when  they  are  taken  from  pasture  to  be  made  use- 
ful for  riding,  milking,  etc.  "  Horses  ought  not  to  be  taken  up 
before  their  third  year,  aud  then  only  to  be  gentled."  {Sural 
Register.)  To  take  to  do,  in  New  England  only,  means  to  take  to 
task,  to  reprove.  "  When  she  returned  she  wae  seriously,  taken  to 
do  for  staying  out  so  long."     ( OiirYoung  Folks.   1869.) 

Tdk  turkey,  to,  means  to  talk  in  a  silly,  foolish  way,  from  the 
extremely  ludicrous  way  in  which  the  ivild  turkey  daring  pairing- 
time  gobbles  while  strutting  about  on  a  branch,  with  eyes  closed, 
aud  feathei-s  spread  out  wide.  "When  you  tell  me  that  you  ain't 
afraid  of  a  Bedekin,  and  that  yon  had  just  as  lieves  meet  one  of 
them  bloody  Ingins  on  the  perairy  as  a  pei-airy  wolf,  and  knock 
him  down,  I  calls  that  talking  turkey,  and  no  mistaJie."  (W.  G. 
Simms.) 

Tanglefoot,  one  of  the  many  populai-  names  given  in  the  West 
to  bad  liquor,  which  piatnresquely  describes  the  effect  it  has  on 
the  walk  of  the  consumer. 

'Tarnal  and  Varwa^iom,  corruptions  of  eternal  and  damnation, 
both  heard  occasionally  in  England,  used  jocularly,  while  tarnal  is 
nearly  confined  to  the  New  England  States,  are  favorite  phrases 
with  those  who  wish  to  be  energetic  without  becoming  profane. 
The  antiquity  of  tarnation  is  proved  by  the  lines— 

"  Poor  honest  Joiia  t  'tia  ]jlain  he  knowea 
But  liddle  of  live's  rangH, 
Or  he'd  fiknow'd,  gals  oft,  at  fust 
Have  ways  iamaUon  atrange." 

{John  Noalm'artd  Mary  Styles.) 
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Teetotal  and  its  varione  deriyatives,  though  of  English  manu- 
facture, have  acquired  new  and  superior  force  in  America  witJi 
the  growth  of  the  agitation  in  favor  of  Total  Ahstinence,  The 
word,  formed  hy  a  dnplication  of  the  uiitial  t  of  total  for  the  sake 
of  greater  emphasis  and  force,  had  been  in  existence  in  Preston, 
England,  and  in  many  other  localiti^,  for  several  generations. 
When  a  proposal  was  made  to  change  the  Temperance  moTeraent 
into  a  new  agitation  in  favor  of  excluding allintoxicating  liquors, 
a  working-man  in  Preston,  of  the  name  of  Richard  Turner,  ap- 
plied to  the  plan  the  familiar  term  teetotal.  As  lie  had  a  habit  of 
stammering,  and  thus  fonnd  difficulty  in  nttering  the  word,  the 
attention  of  the  public  was  specially  directed  toward  the  curious 
word,  and  thus  it  became,  in  course  of  time,  the  watchword  of 
millions  of  men,  and,  as  Teetotalism,  the  name  of  one  of  the  gi-eat- 
est  moral  movements  of  the  age.  In  the  United  States  it  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  altogether  or  thor- 
oughly, than  with  reference  to  the  Temperance  question.  "  There 
you  ai-e  out,  Sir,  teeiotalltj  ont,  wofuUy  ont,  Sir."  ( Western  Scenes.) 
"  Things  were'nt  going  on  right,  so  I  pretty  nearly  gave  myself 
np  teetotally  to  the  good  of  the  republic."  (J,  C.  ISTeal,  Oharcoal 
Sketches.)  In  the  West  an  effort  is  sometimes  made  to  inci-ease 
the  force  of  tlie  strange  word,  by  enlarging  it  into  teetotadoiisly. 

Tell,  I  can't,  meaning  I  am  unable  to  inform  you,  is  universal 
in  America,  but  not  pecnliar  to  this  country.  J.  E.  Lowell 
already  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  phrase  is  explained  by 
Dyce  in  a  note  to  Middleton  by  the  gloss,  I  could  not  say.  To 
tell  is,  moreover,  in  the  South,  continuaJly  substituted  for  to  say. 
"  Tell  the  gentleman  good-bye  now." 

Tend,  to,  in  the  sense  of  attending,  as  in  Shakespeare's  "  He 
tmds  upon  my  fathei-,"  is  i-arely  if  ever  heard  now  in  England, 
while  in  the  New  England  States  it  is  almost  iinivei-aal;  and  in 
certain  combinations,  as  "  tending  bar  "  and  "  tending  store,"  quite 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  "Will  you  tend  baby  while  I 
rundown  and  open  the  door  to  father  ?"  {Atlantic  Monthly,  De- 
cember, 1869.)  "  He  wanted  to  write  np  books,  to  tend  store,  or 
do  anything  to  make  an  honest  living."  {The  Young  Merchant, 
p.  371.) 

There,  or  rather  thar,  as  it  is  more  generally  pronounced, 

means,  in  Western  pat-lance,  either  the  consent  given  to  a  proposi- 
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tioii,  or  the  familiarity  wifcli  the  anbject  in  question.  "Want  me 
to  liquor,  stranger  ?  I  am  thar  !  "  {¥.  B.  Harte,  Ltich  of  Roaring 
Camp.)  "If  you  talk  about  hunting  for  meat,  I  am  there i  if 
you  want  me  to  follow  a  trail,  I  am  there,  and,  by  Jingo,  if  you 
want  me  to  snuff  you  out  as  yon  are,  I  am  tliere  too."   ( Wild  Bill.) 

Tliousand  of  inch,  a,  is  a  very  forcible  expression,  conveying 
the  most  cordial  approbation  of  a  person  ivho  in  England  would 
have  to  be  contented  with  being  called  "a  brick."  "When  it 
came  to  the  breakdown,  Your  Honor,  he  kicked  up  a  row  like  a 
drove  of  contrary  mules,  and  when  we  wanted  to  turn  him  out, 
he  fell  upon  us  like  a  thousand  of  Irichs,  and  threatened  to  make 
minced  meat  of  the  police  and  every  one  of  us."  (Police  Keport. 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  April  37, 1860.) 

Tlmndering,  an  English  slang  term  for  very  great,  excessive,  is 
veiy  common  especially  in  Now  England,  where  J,  E.  Lowell 
sajs,  it  is  "a  euphemism  for  the  profane  English  dBmlish,^Y- 
haps  derived  from  the  belief  common  formerly,  that  thunder  was 
caused  by  the  princo  of  the  air,  for  some  of  whose  accomplish- 
ments, see  Cotton  Mather,"  {Glossary  to  Bigloto  Papers.) 

Tickler  has,  in  America,  two  special  meanings :  it  denotes  a 
small  flask  for  holding  liquor,  and  also  a  book  in  which  merchants 
enter  the  names  of  those  debtors  whose  memory  has  to  be  "  tick- 
led "  in  order  to  make  them  pay  their  dues.  In  one  of  the  side- 
streets  of  Hew  York  the  following  advertisement  used  to  hang 
over  the  door  of  a  large  and  imposing  building :  "  Pocket-pistols 
charged,  arid  ticMers  supplied,  on  Saturday  night  up  to  13  o'clock, 
for  use  next  day."  In  the  South  the  phrase,  to  "  take  a  ticMer,"  is 
often  used  as  an  invitation  to  "join  in  a  drink." 

Tie  to,  to,  has  in  the  West  the  figurative  meaning  of  to  rely, 
and  hence  a  reliable  mtui  is  qnahfied  as  a  man  it  will  do  to  tie  to. 
To  tie  up,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  with  reference  to  boats, 
which  are  secured  at  the  landing.  Elatboats  and  steamboats  alike, 
are  said,  on  the  Mississippi,  to  tie  tip.  "  The  Crevasse  was  so 
threatening,  and  the  current  of  the  river  changing  so  contiouaUy, 
that  the  largei-  steamers  even  did  not  venture  below,  but  tied  vp 
above  Helena,  till  there  was  not  room  for  another  boat"  (New 
Orleans  Bee,  June  30, 1861.) 

Tiger,  the  shing  term  for  a  peculiar  howl  or  yell,  which  is  given 
after  the  usual  oheei's,  and  by  an  excited  fancy  has  been  compared 
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to  tlie  howl  of  a  tiger.  It  ia  of  purely  American  origin,  and 
common  on  occasions  of  great  excitement  ami  wild  enthnsiasm. 
"Gentlemen,  I  call  for  nine  cheers  and  a  tiger  in  honor  of  our 
guests."  (New  York  Herald,  Novembei- 17,  1870.) 

Time,  to  have  a  good,  is  also  a  thorough  Americaniemj  a  great 
fiiTorite,  especially  with  young  ladies,  and  hence  abounding  in  the 
works  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  Misses  Wetherell,  and  their  professional 
sisters.  There  is,  however,  good  authority  for  this  phrase  also, 
though  perhaps  in  a  slightly  modified  sense,  in  old  English 
authors;  Swift  has  in  his  Journal  to  SteUa:  "I  hope  Mrs.  Wells 
has  had  a  good  time."  (February  14, 1710-11.)  "  What  kind  of  a 
time  did  yon  have  at  your  uncle's  ?  Oh !  we  had  a  deligUful 
timer  {The  Wide  Wide  World,  II.) 

Tom  Dog,  made  after  the  manner  of  Tom  Oafc,  belongs  to  the 
West  exclusively. 

Tomfoolery,  for  foolish  trifling,  is  quite  common  throughout  the 
country.  It  is,  of  course,  derived  from  the  English  tenn  Tom 
Pool,  as  in 

"  Red  and  Yellow 
Tom  FooVi  coloiu" 

" il<m%  of -^owr  tomfoolery.  Sob ;  you  keep  quiet  and  we'll  settle 
it  all." 

Tormented,  another  Ifew  England  euphemism  for  the  sti'onger 
term  denoting  eternal  tonnent,  "  Not  a  tormented  cent"  (J.  E. 
Lowell.) 

Tote,  to,  a  verb  which  of  all  colloquial  Americanisms  has  proba- 
bly excited  the  most  general  interest  and  led  to  innumerable 
disquisitions,  remains  stiU  unexplained  as  far  as  its  first  origin  is 
coneemed.  It  is  universally  used  in  the .  South  to  denote  the 
carrying  something  weighty  by  personal  effort  and  unaided  by 
any  convenience.  The  strangest,  of  all  explanations  is  probably 
that  given  by  the  learned  Noah  Webster  in  his  admirable  Die- 
tionaiy.  Heaaysof  the  word,  "said  to  be  of  African  origin."  This 
suggestion  haJi  nothing  in  its  favor  except  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  negroes  never  use  any  other  word  for  caiTying.  It  is  almost 
as  improbable,  that  the  word  should  have  been  derived  ftom  the 
old  Enghsh  word  to  tote,  which  was  used'  to  express  the  process 
of  summing  up  the  total  amoiint,  and  which  is  stiU  in  use  in 
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Liacolnshii'fi,  where  people  eay,  "  Come,  tote  it  up  and  tell  me  what 
13  the  wliole  amount."  {Notes  and  Queries,  1853.)  Ohaiieer  also 
uses  the  word  hi  this  sense.  It  seems  far  more  probable,  that  the 
word  should  owe  its  present  rise  to  the  faet,  that  when  Virginia 
was  settled,  and  the  term,  to  tote,  was  brought  to  this  eonnti'j,  the 
English  emigi'ants  were  familiar  with  it  from  two  entirely  differ- 
ent sources.  One  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  totian,  to  lift  up,  to 
eleyate.  ("  Totodun  ut  tha  heafdu :  eminebant  capita,  Past.  16,  6. 
Bosworth,  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  and  JEnglish  Dictionary,  p. 
S26.)  This  old  Saxon  word,  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  still  sur- 
vived in  the  pravinces,  and  was  carried  by  persons,  accustomed  to 
lis  sound  and  use,  to  America,  where  it  has  never  ceased  to  he 
used.  At  the  same  time.  Englishmen  were  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  word  tolt,  the  name  of  a  writ,  by  which  the  proceedings 
on  a  writ  of  right  are  removed  (carried)  from  the  Court  Baron 
into  the  County  Court,  the  precept  of  the  sheriff  being,  "quia  tolUt 
atque  eximit  eausam  e  curia  baronum"  (3  C,  Blackstone,  Commen- 
taries, p.  34.)  Blount's  Law  Dictionary  (1691),  states  that  the 
familial-  term  tolt,  was  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  tolle,  to  lift  or 
remove.  In  the  colonies  this  word  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  tote  com- 
bined to  express  the  process  of  removing  cori>oreal  things  as  well 
as  incoi-poreal,  and  being  short  and  easy  of  pronunciation,  the 
negroes  especially  readily  seized  upon  it,  to  denote  the  lifting  a 
thing  with  a  view  of  carrying  it  from  one  place  to  another.  That 
the  word  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  England  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  already  Piers  Plowman  says  in  his  Crode:  "Then 
toted  I  into  a  taverne  and  there  I  espyede  two  frere  Cannes"  (Ed. 
1553,  B.  in.);  and  that  the  handle  of  a  carpenter's  plane  is  to  this 
day  called  a  tote  in  England,  evidently  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  mentioned  above. 

Touch  of  the  liver,  a  euphemism  for  more  serious  affections. 
"  The  Sulphur  Springs,  where  I  am  now  (White  Sulphur),  are  much 
resorted  to  by  persons  who  have  a  touch  of  the  liver,  as  it  ia 
called,  or  who  are  afflicted  with  biHous  complaints  of  any  kind." 
{Letters  from  the  South,  I.,  p.  155.) 

Trachs,  to  follow  m  one's,  means  to  follow  him  so  immediately 
and  closely  as  to  step  into  his  footmarks.  The  phrase,  of  West- 
ern origin,  is  quite  common  in  New  England,  and  compared  by 
J.  E.  Lowell,  with  his  touching  tenderness  for  all  his  native  exprea- 
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sioiiB,  to  the  Latin  e  vestigia  acd  the  Norman-French  chedespas, 
both  of  which  have  the  same  meaning,  although  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  modem  form.  "  She  is  an  excellent  woman,  and 
if  yon  folhvj  close  in  Ur  tracks,  yon  may  be  enre  to  do  what  is 
right"    {Our  Young  Folks,  1870.) 

Trampoose,  to,  an  enlargement  of  the  English  "  to  tramp,"  is  a 
genuine  Americaniem,  and  means,  to  wander  about  listlessly. 
"  I  felt  as  lonely  as  a  catamount,  and  as  dull  as  a  bachelor  heaver, 
BO  I  trampousses  off  to  the  stable."  (Sam  Slich  in  England) 
"  The  sergeant  has  successfully  trampoosed  this,  the  whole  South, 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  but,  beyond 
the  mere  bravado  of  having  done  so,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  good 
he  or  his  friends  can  imagine  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
exploit."     (Ginciiyiati  Commercial,  September,  1866.) 

Trasli  a  trail,  to,  means,  m  Western  parlance,  to  conceal  the 
traces  of  your  march.  The  phiaae  has  its  literal  meaning,  when 
it  denotes  the  taking  to  the  water,  oi  covering  up  footmarks  iu 
some  cunning  way,  to  mislead  pursuers ,  but  it  is  almost  as  fre- 
quently employed  in  a  figurative  meaning,  when  speaking  of  the 
efforts  made  to  conceal  acts  that  could  hereafter  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  a  man's  political  integrity  or  financial  prudence. 
"  What  we  admire  most  in  Carl  Schurz's  movement,  is,  that  he 
comes  out  boldly  and  takes  no  pains  to  trash  Ms  trail  We 
admire  plain  deaUngs."    (St  Louis  Sepublicaii,  April,  1871.) 

Fry  it  on,  to,  instead  of  the  simple  to  try,  is  of  courBe  taken 
from  tailors'  slang,  and  hence  frequently  coupled  with  tlie  per- 
sonal pronoun.  "  You  needn't  try  it  on  me,  I  have  heard  all  that 
before."  "You  must  find  somebody  else  to  try  it  on,  I  have  cut 
my  wisdom  teeth  long  ago."     (New  Orieans  Bee,  July  31, 1870.) 

'Tuh  is  a  common  corruption  of  took. 

Turkey,  as  poor  as  Job's,  a  phrase,  not  a  genuine  Americanism, 
but  intensified,  in  American  fashion,  by  some  energetic  addition ; 
for  iustanee,  "  As  poor  as  Job's  turkey,  that  had  bnt  one  feather 
in  its  taU,"  or,  "  As  poor  as  Job's  turkey,  that  had  to  lean  against 
a  fence  to  gobble."     {Once  aWeek,  May,  1871.) 

Twistical,  denotes  in  slang  that  which  has  a  moral  twist,  and  is 
hence  unfau-,  and  not  straightforwai-d.  "  I  wouldn't  go  deep  into 
that  matter,  Sam  is  rayther  twistical,  and  it's  pretty  hard,  I  hearn 
tell,  to  get  along  with  him  smoothly."  {Ifetv  Englander,  Juno,  1870.) 
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UncuUivaiahle,  but  for  its  inconyonient  length,  has  noth- 
ing objectionable  in  form  or  meaning.  "  The  land  around 
the  Light  ia  a  perfect  desert  of  loose  sand,  and  perfectly  uncuUi- 
vataiJe,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  hollows."  (Fuinam's  Maga- 
dne,  September,  1870.)     Equally  unsupported  ia 

Unimrsanimotts,  apparently  an  effort  to  make  unanimous  more 
comprehensive,  ia  perhapa  nothing  more  than  a  feoetioua  fabrica^ 
tion  of  J.  R.  Lowell,  who  says,  "  They  are  universanimous,  both 
as  to  its  rusticity  and  its  capacity  of  rising  to  the  level  of  more 
elevated  seutdraents."    {Biglow  Pap&rs,  II.,  p.  36.) 

Upper  Crust,   Upper  Ten  Thousand,  and   Uppertend&ni,  with 
a  host  of  similar  crudities,  owe  their  origin  to  the  unfortunate 
taste  of  a  writer  of  gi'eat  ability  and  well-earaed  popularity, 
N.  P.  Willis.     A  brother  poet  criticises  him  thus — 
"  Gad,  wliat  a  polish  •upperlen^om  gives 
This  polisher  of  adjectives; 

This  man  who  chokes  the  En){liah  worse  than  Thuggists, 
And  tm'iiH  the  ti'ade  to  trunkmakera  or  druggists." 

(Duganne.     Pantasans  Mi  Pilioi-y.) 
"What  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  will  do  until  Paris  is  once  mora 
at  peace  and  able  to  resume  the  sceptre  of  fashion,  is  a  question 
which  deeply  agitates  the  most  profound  minda  of  our  society." 
(New  York  Berald,  March  14, 1871.) 

Usable,  one  of  the  latest  manufactures,  but  already  making  its 
way  into  the  daily  journals.  "  Gtovernraent  lands  at  one  dollar 
per  acre.  Land  scrip  ttsaMe  by  pre-emptoi-s.  For  aale  by  G.  P. 
Lewis,  Cleveland,  Ohio."     (New  York  Tribune,  May  1, 18f  1.) 

Used  to  he,  and  even  used  to  could,  are  frequently  heard  in  the 
United  Statea,  as  they  occur,  though  rarely,  in  provincial  dialects 
in  England.  The  former  ia  even  used  as  an  adverb,  instead 
of  formerly. 

"But  maugro  all  the  croaking 
Of  the  Raven,  and  the  joking 
Of  the  verdant  little  fellow  of  the  used  to  be  review. 
The  people,  in  derision 
Of  their  Impudent  decision, 
Have  tleclaj'ed,  without  division,  that  the  mystery  will  do." 
(Hartford  C 
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Via  pronounced  to  in  words  like  vinegar,  veil,  veal,  etc.,  in  tho 
rieighborliootl  of  Burlington  in  New  Jersey  unci  Marblehead  in 
Massachusetts,  precisely  as  it  is  done  by  the  cockneys  of  London. 

Virginia  Fence,  to  make  a,  means  to  walk  like  a  dmnkea  man, 
in  humorous  allusion  to  the  zigaag  shape  of  a  auake-fence. 
Virginia  Reel,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  name  given  to  the  old 
English  countiy  dance,  throughout  the  United  States,  as  for  some 
time  in  Virginia  alone  of  all  the  Colonies  the  national  dance  was 
permitted,  and  from  thence  made  its  way  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  "  The  dancing  ffoond  up,  as  usual,  with  a  genuine  Vir- 
ginia Iteel,  which  lasted  far  into  the  small  hours,  and  enlisted  the 
energies  of  old  and  young  alike."  {America  by  Mail  and  Miver.) 

Vum,  I,  instead  of  /  voto,  a  favorite  oath  in  disguise,  in  New 
England. 


Walking-papers  is  a  cant  term  denoting  letters  of  dismissal,  as 
if  in  derisive  allusion  to  the  liberty  gi-anted  to  an  ofiBcial  to  walk 
out  of  office  and  whithersoever  he  likes.  "It  was  said,  yesterday, 
that  a  number  of  town  of&cials,  as  well  as  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  former  District,  had  already  received  their  walking-papers, 
but  the  announcement  is  pi-emature."  (Washington  Patriot, 
April  21,  isn.) 

Wan't,  like  hain't,  is,  in  New  England  especially,  used  indiffer- 
ently for  was  notpn^  were  not. 

Ways  is  used  constantly,  and  throughout  the  United  States,  for 
the  singulax,  to  denote  a  short  distance. "  Won't  you  gb  a  little  ways 
further  ? "  "  We  had  only  proceeded  a  Utile  ways  down  the  road, 
when  we  noticed  a  large  crowd  of  men  running  all  in  one  direc- 
tion." (J.  P.  Kennedy.)  There  is  no  two  ways  about  it,  an  ener- 
getic assertion  of  being  certain  beyond  donbfc.  "  I  tell  you,  gen- 
eral, we'll  have  to  fight  our  way  out,  and  that  at  oncej  there  is  no 
two  ways  about  it ;  for  if  we  don't  do  it  pretty  quickly,  we  shall 
he  BuiTounded  on  all  sides,  and  have  to  go  up,  sure  enough." 
{Campaign  with  General  Price,  p.  119.) 

Whapper  or  whopper,  a  slang  term  not  unknown  to  England 
in  the  sense  of  a  big  lie,  is  much  used  in  the  West  to  designate 
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aaytbiug  unusually  large  or  remarkalile.  At  times  it  ie  exchanged 
for  the  adjective  tohapping,  which  haa  the  same  signiii  cation; 
"  Once,  however,  my  spear  entered  the  back  of  a  whapper,  and  my 
determination  to  keep  hold  was  nearly  the  cause  of  my  being 
dj-owned.  It  must  have  been  a  thrilling,  yet  a  ridiculous  sight  to 
see  me  astraddle  of  the  sturgeon,  and  passing  down  the  river  like 
lightning."  (0,  Lanman,  A  Summer  in  the  Wilderness.) 

Whipping  the  cat,  an  old  English  phmse  used  only  by  tailors 
and  cai-penters,  has  maintained  its  existence  iu  Wew  England, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  other  States,  where  it  denotes  the  annual 
visit  of  a  tailor  to  repair  the  clothes  of  a  household.  It  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  a  very  rough  practical  joke,  which  bears  the 
same  name  in  Hampshire,  England,  and  of  which,  it  is  surmised, 
the  tailor  may  have  been  the  victim.  (J.  R.  Lowell.)  The  simple 
tailors  of  former  days  liked  tlius  to  go  from  house  to  house  iu  the 
rural  districts,  providing  the  families  with  clothing.  The  chief 
romance  for  the  happy  "Schneider"  was  in  the  abundant  and 
wholesome  cheer  of  the  farmer  who  employed  him,  and  as  his 
annual  visits  fell  in  the  pudding  and  sausage  season,  he  was 
usually  crammed  with  that  kind  of  "  vegetables,"  as  he  facetiously 
called  them,  to  his  heart's  content.  The  only  objection  made  to 
catwhipping,  was  that  it  afforded  no  opportunity  to  "cabbage," 
and  in  former  days  this  was  a  serious  grieTance.'  The  introduc- 
tion of  large  manufacturing  establishments,  low-priced  ready- 
made  clothing,  and  the  advent  of  the  sewing-machine,  have  now 
nearly  made  an  end  to  this  itinerant  occupation.  The  tei-ms 
catioMpper  and  catwhipping  wstq  ottita.  facetiously,  and  sometimes 
very  irreverently,  applied  to  other  itinerant  professions:  even 
"schoolmasters" — there  were  no  "  teachers,"  much  less  "educators," 
in  those  benighted  days — were  called  catwhipp&rs,  when  they 
boarded,  as  was  quite  usual,  in  turns  with  the  parents  of  their 
scholars.  Itinerating  preachers  also  were,  by  the  initiated,  in- 
cluded in  this  eategoiy. 

Whipstitch,  every,  a  phrase  of  the  Far  West,  expressive  of  what 
is  done  continually.  "  The  laborers  are  off  every  whipstitch." 
{Overland  Magazine,  Mai-ch,  1869.) 

White  frost,  a  common  expression  for  hoar  frost,  iu  the  South 
and  "West. 

WhoU-footed,  whole-hearted,  and  whole-soulod,  are  popular  cant- 
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terms,  iised  with  a  profusion  and  want  of  discrimination  which 
has  ntterly  destroyed  their  original  meaning.  Any  devising  man, 
■who  inyites  a  crowd  to  "  drinks  all  around  "  is  instantly  praised 
aa  a  "  loTioh-footed  man,"  and  the  calculating  speculator,  who  gives 
a  piece  of  land  for  a  church  with  a  view  to  the  enhanced  value  of 
the  adjoining  lots,  which  he  retains,  appears  in  the  newspapers  as 
"  a  noble,  whole-souled  gentleman,  whose  liberality  wUI  earn  him 
the  thanks  of  his  eoantiymen  and  tlie  gratitude  of  coming  genera- 
tions." (Philadelphia  Age,  January  14, 1851.) 

'Winter-hiU,  to,  a  verb  made  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  eonve- 
nienee,  means,  to  be  killed  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  "Our  clover 
was  completely  winler-MUed."  "  Who  would  go  to  the  Northwest, 
with  its  terrible  frosts  and  short  summers,  when  in  Virginia  all 
kind  of  stock  can  stay  otit  during  the  whole  year  without  shelter, 
and  such  a  thing  as  winter-MUecl  crops  are  utterly  unknown  ?" 
(Richmond  Whig,  August  11, 1863.) 

Wonst,  a  slang  tei-m  for  once  (compare  German  einst). 

Wrath,  like  all,  a  strong  bnt  suggestive  phrase,  frequently  heard 
in  the  South  and  the  West,  and  expressive  of  great  emphasis. 
"When  we  went  down  to  the  beach,  the  waves  came  tumbling  up 
nice  all  wrath,  and  the  sight  of  our  little  bay,  usually  so  quiet  and 
peaceful,  was  grand  beyond  description."  {A  Summer  vti  Florida, 
p.  47.) 


Yank,  used  as  a  noun  and  a  verb,  denotes  the  action  of  violently 
jerking  or  twitching  a  person  or  a  thing,  and  in  figurative  mean- 
ing, a  great  effort  of  mind.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  in 
the  slang  term  au  allnsion  to  the  energy  and  ingenuity  with  which 
the  Yanh,  as  the  Yankee  is  often  called  by  the  vulgar,  overcomes 
all  difficulties.  "  He  yanJoed  and  yanked,  but  the  sapling  wouldn't 
come,  and  thar  he  was  ca,nght  in  his  own  trap."  (A  VtsU  to  Nan- 
tucket, 1867.)  Yankee  used  to  be  also  the  name  of  a  New  England 
drink,  made  of  whiskey  and  molasses,  but  the  tei'm  has  nearly  fallen 
into  disuse. 

"  You  fine  Miss  Bosloa  Lady  gay, 
For  this  your  speecli  I  ttiank  ye, 
Call  on  me,  wlien  you  como  this  way, 
And  take  a  dram  of  Yankee." 

(FesseudeD,  Tanl^f  Boodle,  B.) 
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Tounff  America,  a  cant  term,  when  used  to  denote  the  supposed 
characteristics  of  the  generation  of  Americans  now  growing  np, 
as  when  the  populai-  (vriter,  J.  G.  Holland,  says;  "What  we  call 
ToiMig  America  is  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  iiTeverence, 
conceit,  and  that  moral  quality  familiarly  known  as  brass." 

z. 

Zit,  to,  a  verb  evidently  made  in  imitation  of  tlie  sound  which 
it  describes— the  peculiar  hissing  of  bullets  when  striking  water- 
is  frequently  heard  in  the  West.  "It  was  the  hottest  bath  I  ever 
took.  For  about  two  minutes  the  bullets  ztUed  and  skipped  on 
the  water;  I  thought  I  was  hit  again  and  again,  but  the  rebel 
sharpshooters  were  bothered  by  the  splash  we  made."  (Wild 
Sill.)  ^ 
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Severe  critics  are  apt  to  place  among  the  slang  terms  of 
America  the  large  nrtmber  of  new  fornis,  which  haye  been  made 
]iei-e  from  -well-knowc  words,  and  are  gradually  gaining  ground, 
as  they  become  popular  with  joumalista,  and  thus  familiar  to  a 
large  class  of  inteUigent  persons.  Grammatically,  they  are  abomi- 
nations, and  resthetically,  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  can  he  justi- 
fied. The  pure  well  of  English  undefiled  ought  not  to  be  con- 
taminated by  such  misshapen  forms,  and  their  influence  is  dis- 
aata-ons  in  the  extreme,  hy  removing  all  landmarks  in  language, 
and  accustoming  the  ear  to  the  utmost  license  in  the  use  of  words. 
With  all  this,  they  are  apparently  suited  to  supply  &  want ;  at  least 
they  are  lar-gely  employed,  easily  nnderstood,  and  have,  almost  in- 
valuably, the  one  great  merit  of  brevity.  This  is  the  featui-e  which 
has  led  to  their  creation  in  the  flrst  place :  they  are,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  offspring  of  the  telegraph-wire  and  the  cable.  The  heavy 
expense  incurred  by  private  correspondents,  and  still  more  by  great 
companies,  such  as  the  leading  daily  papers  of  London  or  New 
York,  and  especially  the  "Associated  Press"  of  the  United  States, 
engendered  promptly  a  tendency  to  shorten  messages,  and  devel- 
oped great  ingenuity  in  accomplishing  this  purpose.  The  last- 
named  company,  for  instance,  at  once  adopted  certain  weU-known 
abbreviations:  this  evening  and  this  morning,  became  sevmimj 
and  smorning;  fob,  meant  free  on  hoard,  and  swells,  ae  well  as; 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  appeared  simply  as  Yorh  and  Or- 
Uam  ;  Eio  de  Janeiro  as  Rio  ;  Bnenos  Ayres  as  Sayres,  and  San 
Francisco  as  Frisco.  Then  came  less  pardonable  forms,  such  as 
sleeting,  conflagi-ating,  incendiaried,  and  interviewed,  and  finally 
a  whole  class  of  violent  contractions,  derived  from  well-known 
and  well-formed  words,  li^ae^  burgled,  injuncted,  and  exaurted.    It 
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13  this  class  of  words  wJiicli  contains  the  most  objectionable  and 
most  dangerous  t«nas,  attractive  as  thoy  have  proved  by  their 
novelty  and  their  brevity.  They  led  to  the  use  of  other  terras 
for  which  no  such  excuse  could  ho  made,  and  as  their  number 
daily  increases,  they  threaten  to  coiTnpt  American  English  to  a 
mournful  extent.  The  absence  of  sound  criticism,,  and  the  little 
I'espeet  paid  to  the  authority  of  good  writers  and  sound  teachers, 
favor  the  contamination,  and,  unless  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
and  tlie  conscience  of  editors  and  writers  for  the  press,  come  to  the 
rescue,  serious  danger  may  be  apprehended. 

Among  these  new-fangled  tei'ms  we  find  complected,  m  the  sense 
of  having  a  certain  complexion.  "The  woman  had  evidently  had 
chills  recently ;  she  was  feeble  and  emaciated,  and  complected  as  I 
have  never  seen  any  one  out  of  malai-ious  regions."  (Cincinnati 
Commercial,  June  9,  1868.)  The  noun  eruption  has,  in  like  man- 
ner, suffered  violent  curtailment  in  order  to  furnish  a  new  verb,  to 
erupt.  "  This  person  had,  at  the  peak  and  tip  of  a  gigantic  vol- 
cano of  infuriated  scolding  against  everything  whatever,  erupted 
in  a  final  blaze  of  fuiy."  {Putnam's  Magazine,  September,  1870.) 
Old  English  writers,  however,  have  erupt  quite  frequently. 
Excursion  has  been  forced  to  produce  to  excurt.  "President 
Grant  has  once  more  excurted  from  Washington ;  he  has  gone  on 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Cameron's  home,  but  will  be  back  in  time  for  the 
Cabinet-meeting  on  Monday."  (Washington  Chronicle,  April  17, 
1870.)  An  amusing  evidence  of  the  utter  insecurity  which  such 
license  creates  in  the  use  of  the  most  familiar  words,  hae  been 
furnished  by  the  fate  of  the  word  resurrection.  A  verb  was  ap- 
parently requii-ed,  and  forthwith  two  were  manufactured  to  meet 
the  demand,  which  now  compete  with  each  other  for  the  suprem- 
acy; hut,  whichever  may  prove  victorious,  the  language  will  be 
seriously  damaged  by  its  admission.  "  The  invention  described  in 
yesterday's  Times,  smA  displayed  on  Saturday  in  Newai-fc,  by  which 
a  person  who  may  happen  to  be  buried  alive,  is  enabled  to  resur- 
rect himself  from  the  grave,  may  lead  some  people  to  fancy  there 
is  actual  danger  of  their  being  buried  alive."  (New  York  Times, 
quoted  by  B.  Gf.  White,  Woi-ds  and  their  Uses,  p.  339.)  "Mr.  But- 
ler said,  he  had  long  since  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  maxim,  de 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  and  if  Admiral  Porter  only  lay  still  in  his 
grave,  if  his  friends  did  not  resurrect  him  to  offend  the  nostrils 
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of  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Butler)  would  not  have  said  a  word  about 
him."  (New  York  Tribune,  February  7, 1871.)  Then  there  arose 
a  formidable  rival  to  this  "amazing  formation,"  as  E.  G.  White 
justly  calls  it,  and  being  a  little  more  imposing  and  grandiloquent, 
now  threatens  to  supersede  the  shorter  term.  "Body-snatching 
continues  to  be  a  business  in  Cincinnati.  The  leading  gentleman 
of  the  resurrectionizing  profession  is  one  Cunningham,  who,  with 
two  assistants,  dag  up  the  subjects  and  earned  them  to  the  medi- 
cal schools  in  an  express-wagon."  (Cincinnati  Commercial,  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1871.)  In  like  manner  the  burglar's  occupation  has  been 
designated  as  Mrglarieing  ;  when  caught  he  is  custodized,  and  the 
news  of  his  capture  is  promptly  itemized  by  the  penuy-a-liner. 

The  frequency  with  which  resolutions  are  spoken  of  in  news- 
papers and  public  reports,  has  led,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  verb  to  take  the  place  of  resolve.  "I  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  you  may  keep  this  up  as  long  as  you  choose,  but  when 
you  have  done  resoluting,  you  will  only  have  lost  your  time,  be- 
cause we  of  the  majority  won't  stand  it."  (Savannah  Republican, 
March  13,  1860.) 

"  You  may  resohot  till  the  cows  come  home, 

But  ef  one  of  you  teches  the  boy 

He'll  rastle  his  bones  to-night  iu  hell." 

{John  Hay,  Banty  Tim.) 

.  Another  class  of  such  words  is  the  offspring  of  the  agitation  of 
so-called  "Women's  Eighth,  and  pretends  to  furaish  terms  for  the 
many  new  professions  to  which  women  claim  admission.  A 
couple  of  ladies  having  established  their  "Exchange  Office"  in 
that  quiet  and  respectable  neighborhood  so  eminently  suited  for 
persons  of  their  sex,  called  Wall-street,  they  were  at  once  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Xork  papers  as  hanheresses  or  broherexses.  Fortu- 
nately, the  word  seemed  to  please  the  public  as  little  as  the  new 
occupation,  and  neither  term  has  been  adopted.  Doctoresses, 
however,  abound  in  the  land,  to  the  utmost  disgust  of  Miss  Mary 
Walker,  the  most  notorious  of  the  cl^s,  who,  like  all  her  learned 

«  sisters,"  claims  the  right  to  be  caUed  Doctor.    "  Miss  A ,  the 

young  and  attractive  doctoress,  who  yesterday  appeared  in  Court 
to  testify  in  the  great  will-case,  made  a  most  pleasing  impression 
upon  the  bar  and  the  jury,  by  her  clear,  intelligent  answer,  and, 
her  simple,  modest  behavior  while  in  the  witness-stand."    (Phil- 
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adelphia  Inquirer,  1868.)  Since  Miss  Hoamer  began  her  brilliant 
cai'eer,  the  word  Sculpioress  has  become  familiar  to  American  ears. 
"We  all  remember,  the  time  when  the  old  doctor's  charming 
daughter  unconpled  the  ears  as  the  train  ran  over  the  mill-dam, 
and  imperilled  the  lives  of  nearly  a  hundred  passengers,  who  were 
left  on  the  track  at  the  mercy  of  the  approaching  mail-train.  The 
young  soulptoress  was  hardly  aware  of  the  frightful  responsibility 
she  incurred  by  her  thoughtless  prank."  {Boston  Bee,  March  S3, 
1855.)  Even  the  grave  and  mysterions  masons  have  seen  their 
sacred  precincts  invaded  by  the  enemy.  "We  are  now  informed  of 
the  great  secret  of  Miss  Vinnie  Seam's  grand  success  as  a  sculpi- 
oress. It  appears  that  she  is  a  mason,  or  a  masoness,  as  you 
please.  She  belongs  to  a  Female  Lodge,  which  has  some  sort  of 
connection  with  Male  Lodges — a  very  mysterious  and  recondite 
connection,  no  doubt,  onlywe  don't  knowivhat  it  is.  The  statutes 
of  the  old,  original  order  forbid  the  initiation  of  women  most 
emphatically,  but  there  used  to  be  a  sort  of  branch  kind,  called 
the  Daughters  of  Jerusalem.  However,  Miss  V.  Ream  has  taken 
eight  degi-ees  in  something  or  other,  and  is  very  high  in  the  mys- 
teries. This  accounts  for  the  elegance,  beauty,  and  generally  iine 
mason-work  of  the  Lincoln  statue."  {New  York  Tribune,  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1871.)  A  different  formation  is  attempted  in  the  follow- 
ing notice :  "  Mrs.  E.  Tupper  Wilkes,  the  Minnesota  clergywoman, 
has  a  salary  of  13000  a  ySar,  and  is  to  get  more."  {Chicago  Ti-iiune, 
February  1'?,  1871.)  An  effort  was  made  to  vindicate  the  honor 
of  the  sex  by  having  Chairwomen  to  preside  over  Women's  Eights 
meetings,  bnt  Irish  sympathizers  would  appeal  to  the  chairwoman 
so  persistently,  that  the  association  became  offensive,  and  the  new 
title  was  abandoned. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  ail  these  malformations,  and  perhaps,  for  that 
very  reason,  the  most  numerous  and  most  popular  of  all,,  is  the 
class  of  new  nouns  made  promiscuously  from  French  and  Latin, 
Gei-man  and  Saxon  words,  by  the  simple  addition  of  the  termina- 
tion ist.  This  produces  naturally  most  shocking  hybrids,  but 
the  gain  of  time  and  exertion  seems  to  be  deemed  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  barbarous  character  of  the  process.  Thus  we 
find  the  following  advertisement:  "A  nurseryman  wanted,  who 
is  a  thorough  master  of  his  business ;  one  ivho  understands  taking 
cai-e  of  a  greenhouse  and  plants  preferred;   must  be  complete 
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maBter  in  propagatiug  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  sind  shrubs ; 
also  a  good  fruitisi."  (New  York  Tribiim,  Febmary  16, 1871.) 
An  excellent  and  generally  -very  carefully-written  journal,  Apple- 
ton's  Wsekly  Journal,  epeaks  neTcrfcheless  of  the  great  painter, 
A.  B.  Durand,  aa  a  distinguished  landscapist  (May  7, 1870),  thus 
proving  the  extreme  danger  with  which  license  in  speech  is 
ftaught.  Absurd  graudiloquence  is  quaintly  illustrated  in  a  notice, 
under  the  startling  title  "  Thanatopsis,"  and  beginning  with  the 
sentence :  "  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  obituarist  is  called  upon  to 
speak  with  honest  truthfulness  of  departed  humbleness."  (Mrs. 
Van  Lew,  Postmaster  of  EichmondjtVirgiuia,  in  Richmond  Dis- 
patch,  April  37, 1871.)  Another  distingnished  speaker  at  public 
meetings,  held  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  downtrodden  sex, 
Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooter,  is  thus  described:  "Every  one 
admires  her  and  her  course ;  she  never  oversteps  the  line  of  strict 
propriety:  whether  on  the  platform  or  off  it,  she  is  modest  and 
sensible,  and  she  has  done  more  to  commend  the  new  doctrines  of 
the  female  suffragists  than  a  dozen  of  her  associates.  The  only 
wonder  is,  that  she  can  associate  with  the  Woodhulls  and  Claf- 
lins."  (New  York  Tribune,  March  30, 1871.)  A  tenn  which  has 
become  very  popular  with  the  steadily-increasing  interest  in  the 
culture  of  vines  throughont  the  United  State's  is  one  of  the  worst 
mannfactures  of  this  kind ;  it  is  used  thus :  "  This  year  a  Fi'ench 
winemater  and  vineyardist  came  from  Kentucky  to  cultivate  the 
Great  Mustang  grape  of  Texas."  {American  Wines,  p.  613.) 
There  is  but  one  newly-made  term  of  this  class  that  fitlls  perhaps 
even  more  painfully  upon  the  ear,  and  yet  it  also  is  found  daily 
more  frequently:  "  A  Wisconsin  luo^^i  has  done  one  hundred 
miles  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  his  name  is  Simmons,"  (St. 
Lonis  Democrat,  January  4, 1871.)  It  is  uot  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  as  soon  as  the  door  is  once  opened  to  such  abominations,  by 
those  who  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  purity  of  the  language, 
a  whole  host  of  similar  terms  shonld  rash  in  and  try  to  make  a 
lodgment,  for  nothing  thrives  like  weeds,  iu  language  as  well  as  in 
nature.  Hence,  no  sooner  had  men's  ears  become  somewhat  ae- 
customed  to  heai-  a  pedesti-ian  called  a  walMst,  than  the  man  whose 
riflebrought  down  the  largest  amount  of  game  became  known  as  a 
famous -s7m?o^/s^,  the  Nilsson  was  praised  in  numerous  journals  as 
one  of  the  greatest  singists  that  had  ever  come  to  America,  and  the 
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man  of  violence,  who  had  liei-etofore  been  denounced  as  a  murderer, 
now  appeared  before  the  charitable  jnry  as  a  modest  stabbist,  or, 
at  worst,  called  a  foi-midable  striMst. 

Among  the  familiar  terms  peculiar  to  our  American  speech,  we 
must,  flnally,  not  forget  tlie  names  which  are  given  to  several  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  principal  cities,  from  some  striking 
pecnliarity  in  their  appearance,  or  from  remarkable  incidents  eou- 
nectfid  with  their  history.    The  following  are  the  most  common : 

AvMnsas  is  called  the  Bear  State,  although  within  its  limits 
and  throughont  the  "West  the  name  is  prononnced  Bar  State,  The 
epithet  was  bestowed  in  days  when  'bears  abounded  in  that  part 
of  the  Union. 

Oalifofnia  enjoys  the  same  title,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  a 
giizzly  bear  which  gives  the  name,  and  reappears  in  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  State,  where  the  huge  and  formidable  animal  is  seen 
standing  on  a  railway  track,  thus  graphically  symbohaing  the 
marvellous  growth  of  a  State  which,  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  wilder- 
ness, and  now  is  behind  no  other  part  of  the  "Union  in  wealth  and 
culture. 

ConiiecHaut  enjoys  quite  a  number  of  sobriquets  by  which 
it  is  popularly  known.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the  Blue  Law 
State,  from  the  unenviable  fame  acquired  by  the  first  regulations 
of  the  government  of  Wew  Haven  Plantation,  kno^vn  as  the  Blue 
Laws.  The  valuable  quari'ies  of  freestone,  to  which  the  State  is 
largely  indebted  for  its  revenue,  have  procured  for  it  the  name  of 
the  Freestone  State,  while  at  other  times  it  appears  as  the  Nutmeg 
State,  from  the  famous  speculation  in  wooden  spices,  immortal- 
ized by  Sam  Slick,  or,  as  a  factions  native  prefers  to  explain  it," 
"because  yon  will  have  to  look  for  a. grater / " 

Delaware  is  known  as  the  Blue  Hen,  from  the  imenviable 
notoriety  which  one  of  her  sons.  Captain  Caldwell,  acquired  in 
the  War  of  the  Eevolntion  for  his  fondness  of  eockflghting.  For- 
tunately he  was,  at  the  same  time,  renowned  for  his  spirit  and 
undaunted  gallantly,  as  well  as  for  admirable  skill  in  drilling  his 
men,  so  that  the  latte.r  became  known  in  the  army  as  his  "game- 
cocks." He  held  the  peculiai-  notion  that  no  cock  could  be  true 
game  that  did  not  come  from  a  blue  heri,  and  this  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  Blue  Hen  Chickens  for  the  former  term  of  Game- 
cocks.   Aa  the  whole  regiment  in  which  ho  served  became  famous 
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through  him,  all  the  men  from  Delaware  were  eiirnamed  thus,  and 
finally  the  epithet  was  transfeiTod  to  tlie  State  from  which  they 
came.  .  . 

Florida  ia  the  Gulf  State,  although  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas  share  with  it  the  common  name  of  Gulf  States. 

Georgia,  one-  of  the  most  thriving  States  of  the  Union,  and 
beyond  comparison  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic  Southern 
State,  little  deserves  the,  name  of  Cracher  State,  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  designated,  from  the  Crackers,  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  of  its  citizens  before  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Illinois  is  known  as  the  i^ucker  State,  because  its  inhabitants 
are  known  thi-oughont  the  Union  as  suckers.  The  origin  of  the 
odd  term  is  said  to  be  this:  "The  Western  prairies  are,  in  many 
places,  full  of  holes  made  by  the  ci-awfish,  which  descends  to  the 
water  beneath.  In  early  times,  when  travellers  wended  their  way 
over  these  iromeuse  plains,  thay  very  prudently  provided  tliem- 
selves  with  a  long  hollow  reed,  and  when  thirsty,  thrust  it  into 
these  natural  Artesian  wells,  and  thus  easily  suppHed  then-  longings. 
The  crawfish-well  generally  contains  pure  water,  and  the  manner 
in  which  .the  traveller  drew  forth  the  refreshing  element  gave 
him  the  name  of  Sucker."  (Providence  Journal.)  A  more  pleas- 
ing and  more  appropriate  name,  under  which  Illinoiii  is  equally 
well  known,  is  that  of  the  Prairie  State. 

Indiana  is  the  ffoosier  State.  "  The  citizens  of  this  State, 
known  as  Hoosiers,  who  gave  the  State  its  name,  are  proverbially 
inquisitive.  They  are  said  to  have  got  their  nickname,  because 
they  could  not  pass  a  house  without  pulUng  the  latchstring  and 
ciying  out.  Who's  here?"  (W.  Ferguson,  Amenca  by  River 
and  by  Mail,  p.  338.)  Another  version  derives  the  name  from  the 
word  Intsher,  denoting  a  man  of  superior  strength  and  skill,  who 
could  husk  or  overcome  every  adversary,  and  hence  an  equivalent 
for  the  modern  "bully." 

Iowa  has  adopted  the  name  of  a  famous  Indian  chief,  wbo  was 
long  tbe  terror  of  all  settlers  within  her  boundary  lines,  and 
hence  is  known  as  the  Haioheye  State. 

Kansas  is  often  called  the  Garden  State,'imm  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  rolling  prairies  and  vast  cultivated  fields  which 
abound  in  that  fertile  region.  It  appears  occasionally  as  Squatter 
State,  from  the  pertinacity  witli  which  squatter-sovereignty  was 
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discussed  there,  and  settlers  poured  in  by  the  two  contending 
parties. 

Kentucky  shares  with  Arkansas  the  name  of  the  Bear  State, 
and  for  the  same  i-eason;  hut  it  is  also  known  as  the  Corn-Gracher, 
that  being  a  common  epithet  given  to  the  inhabitants. 

Louisiana  is  known  as  the  Pelican  State,  the  bird  being  fre- 
qaent  on  its  shores,  and  hence  chosen  as  its  emblem  in  its  coat  of 
arms.  It  also  appears  as  the  Creole  State,  on  account  of  the  large 
Humber  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  descendants  of  tlie  original 
French  and  Spanish  settlers. 

Massachusetts,  known  as  the  Coilony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
before  the  formation  of  the  present  Union,  still  continues  to  be 
called  the  Say  State. 

Maine  obtains  its  name  as  the  Pine-Tree  State  from  the  exten- 
sive pine- forests  which  cover  its  centi-al  and  northern  pai'ts,  while 
the  occupation  they  affoi-d  to  a  large  number  of  inhabitants,  en- 
gaged in  felling  and  rafting  the  trees,  and  in  converting  them  into 
shingles,  boai-ds,  and  the  like,  has  made  it  also  known  as  the  Luin- 
her  State. 

Maryland  bears  the  proud  title  of  Old-Line  State  from  the  O^e?- 
iwe  regiments  which  she  contributed  to  the  Continental  Army 
in  the  "War  of  the  Revolution — the  only  State  that  had  regnlar 
ti-oops  of  "  the  line." 

Michigan  appeal's  as  Wolverine  State,  from  the  number  of 
wolverines  (literally,  little  wolves)  which  used  to  abound  in  the 
peninsula,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their  name  of  Wolverines,  by 
which  they  ai-e  still  generally  known.  Michigan,  surrounded  by 
the  four  magnificent  lakes  {Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie), 
derives  from  this  position  also  the  name  of  Lahe  State. 

Minnesota  is  known  as  the  iVew  England  of  the  West,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  Wew  England  people  to  be  found  there. 

Mississippi  is  occasionally  spoken  of  humorously  as  the  Mnd- 
cat  State,  the  inhabitants  being  quite  generally  known  as  Mud-cats, 
a  name  given  to  the  large  catfish  abounding  in  the  swamps  and  the 
mud  of  the  rivers.. 

Missouri  owes  its  name  of  Bullion  State  to  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  sons,  CoL  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who,  as  a  statesman, 
was  a  staunch  advocate  of  gold  and  silver  currency, 'and  "became 
himself  known  in  Congress  and  among  the  people  as  Old  Bullion. 
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New  Sampshire,  originally  so  called  by  tlic  early  settlers,  who 
wiahed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  county  from  which 
many  had  emigrated,  is  now  known  as  the  Granite  State,  ita 
monntains  being  lai'gely  c^mposed  of  that  materiaL 
■  New  Yorh,  once  known  as  New  Amsterdam,  nnder  Dutch  rule, 
then  asBuming  its  present  name  as  an  English  colony,  assumes  in 
the  Union  the  proud  title  of  Empire  State,  as  surpassing  all  others 
in  wealth  and  population,  and  thus  forming  an  Empire  of  its  own. 
The  motto,  "Excelsior,"  upon  its  coat  of  arms  has  made  it  also 
known  as  the  Excelsior  State, 

North  Carolina,  producing  from  her  immense  pine-forests  large 
quantities  of  valuable  products,  derives  from  one  of  them  the 
name  of  the  Turpentine  State. 

Ohio  owes  to  the  Buch-Bye,  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  trees  of 
America,  and  poetically  so  called  fram  the  resemblance  its  chest- 
nut-like fruit  bears  to  a  deer's  eye,  the  name  of  Buckeye  State, 
as  its  inhabitants  also  ai-e  familiarly  known  as  Buckeyes. 

Pennsylvania  is  prond  of  the  name  ot  the  Keystone  State 
derived  fiom  the  fact  of  its  bemg  the  centiil  St'ite  at  the  time 
when  the  Union  ivas  formed  The  n'mies  of  the  States  aiianged 
in  the  foim  of  an  aich,  according  to  their  geographical  position, 
leave  Pennsylvinia  m  the  centie,  where  the  keystone  would  be 
placed  The  greit  importance  of  the  Stite,  due  to  its  eiteut, 
wealth,  an(T  immense  minufaeturing  interests  make  the  namt, 
quite  ippropiiate  J'io  in  a  higbei  sense  of  the  woid,  md  Pcnn 
sylvania  is  not  loth  to  claim  the  full  meaning 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  is  therefore  af- 
fectionately eaUed  Little  Rhody. 

South  Carolina  is  indebted  for  her  name  as  Palmetto  State 
to  the  valuable  tree  growing  abundantly  on  its  sliores,  and  hence 
furnishing  the  emblem  in  her  coat  of  arms.  A  palmetto  is 
carefully  kept  growing  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  and  the  Pal- 
metto Flag  earned  a  sad  distinction  in  the  late  Civil  War  by  its 
iU-fated  connection  with  Yoh  Sumter. 

Texas,  once  a  province  of  Mexico,  then  an  independent  repub- 
lic, bore  a  single  star  in  its  coat  of  arms,  and  being  for  a  time 
left  to  sti-uggle  unaided  against  the  whole  power  of  her  foi-midable 
enemy,  became  theij  honorably  known  as  the  Lone  Star  State — 
a  name  which  she  has  ever  since  retained. 
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Vermont  is  generally,  by  simple  translation  of  the  original 
name  given  by  the  French  settlers,  called  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  the  principal  ridge  of  monntauis  within  its  boundaries 
Ireing  knoirn  by  that  name, 

Virginia  retains  to  this  day  her  name  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
honorably  earned  in  times  of  great  peril  by  her  loyalty  to  her 
legitimate  sovei'eign,  Charles  II. 

Wiscoiisin,,  abounding  during  early  days  in  badgers,  iias  ever 
since  retained  the  name  of  Bddffer  State. 


Among  the  names  given  to  the  prominent  citiDs  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  are  most  familiar : 

Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  appears  as  the  Monumental  City,  hav- 
ing had,  for  a  long  time,  alone  monuments  in  her  squares  before 
other  towns  had  followed  the  example,  and  boasting  still  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Washington. 
(Richmond,  in  Virginia,  has,  however,  recently  finished  the 
finest  monument  found  in  this  country,  an  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Washington,  suiTOunded  by  a  number  of  colossal  statues.) 

Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  rejoices  in  a  number  of  nicknames. 
Ifow  -she  is  called  the  Claasic  City,  in  appreciation  of  the  high 
culture  of  her  iuhabitants,  whose  proverbial  modesty,  however, 
has  claimed  for  their  native  town  the  name  of  the  Atliens  of 
America.  The  sarcastic  Virginia  statesman,  John  Randolph, 
hearing  Daniel  Webster  use  this  term,  remarked:  "Boston  may 
be  the  Athens  of  America,  but  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  any  of  the  Athenians."  Less  appreciative  outsiders 
indulge  in  calling  it  the  City  of  Notions,  the  lattei'  furnishing  the 
staple  of  the  native  trade  in  mercantile  goods  as  well  as  in  mat- 
ters of  mind  and  thought;  while  one  of  her  own  most  gifted 
sons,  the  poet  Holmes,  nicknamed  her,  good-naturedly,  the  Mib 
of  the  Universe,  a  term  which  lias  become  by  far  the  most  pop- 
ular of  all  her  names.  An  older  designation,  Trimountain  City, 
has  been  almost  entirely  lost,  although  the  thi'ee  mountains  upon 
whicli  the  city  is  built,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  epithet,  still 
survive  in  Tremont-street  and  Tremont  House, 

in  Wew  York,  a  oily  of   marvellous  growtli,  and 
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promising  soon  to  have  lialf  a,  million  ijihabitents,  enjoys  the 
enviable  name  of  City  of  Chii/rcTies,  which  it  well  deserves,  on 
account  of  the  unusnal  nnmher  and  superior  beanty  of  its 
churches. 

Btirffah,  in  New  York,  derives,  from  its  vast  commerce  on  the 
great  lakes,  the  name  of  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes. 

Giiicago,  in  tllinois,  famous  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
gai'dens,  is  hence  known  everywhere  as  the  Garden  City,  while 

Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  unparalleled  in  rapidity  of  growth  and 
extent  of  wealth,  is  called  the  Queen  Oity. 

Oleoeland,  in  Ohio,  is  known  as  the  Forest  Gity,  her  streets 
being  bordered  by  beautifnl  foreet-trees— in  the  same  manner  in 
which  Portland,  in  Maine,  also  has  earned  this  name  by  hor 
stately  elms  and  numerous  shade- trees. 

Detroit,  in  Michigan,  translates  the  French  name  given  by  the 
early  settlers,  into  City  of  the  Straits,  in  allusion  to  the  Strait 
connecting  Laike  St.  Olair  with  Lake  Erie,  on  which  the  city  is 
sitiiated. 

Duluih,  one  of  the  yonngest  cities  of  the  Union,  claims,  accord- 
ing to  Bayard  Taylor's  experiences,  the  remarkable  name  of  Zenith 
City  of  the  Unsaited  Seas  ! 

Galma,  in  Illinois,  owing  its  first  name  to  the  galena,  a  species 
of  lead  ore  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighborhood,  is  indebted 
to  its  remarkably  quick  gi-owth  for  the  familiar  name  of  Crescent 
■  City  of  the  Northwest. 

Hannibal,  in  Missouri,  is  known  as  the  Bluff  Gity,  being  built 
on  high  bluffs  overhanging  the  river. 

Sartford,  in  Connecticut,  derives  the  name  of  Charier  Oak  Gity, 
from  a  large  oak-tree,  now  no  longer  in  existence,  in  the  cavity 
of  which  the  Charter  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  was  concealed 
by  the  Legislatui-e  when  King  James  II.,  in  1686,  sent  over  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  to  resume  the  charters  granted  to  the  colonies. 

Indianapolis,  in  Indian  a,  has  the  perfectly  modern  title  of  ^«i7- 
iioBt^  (7%,  being  the  central  point  fromwhichradiatean unusnal 
number  of  railways. 

Keolcuk,  in  Iowa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lower  fiapids  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver,  is  hence  poetically  called  Gate  City,  since 
here  opens  to  navigation  the  largest  river  of  the  Union. 

Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  is  in  like  manner  called  Falls  City, 
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it  lica  at  the  head  of  the  Louisville  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
EiTer. 

Lowell,  in  Massachusetts,  famous  for  its  immeuse  ootton  factories, 
■which  it  owes  to  the  carefuIly-improTcd  water-power  of  the  Paw- 
tuctefc  Falls  in  the  Merrimac  River,  is  h  enee  known  as  Spindle  City. 

Monlpelier,  in  Vermont,  derives  its  name  of  Green  Mountain 
City,  from,  the  name  of  the  State,  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 

Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  situated  on  an  elevation  of  460  feet 
ahove  the  sea,  deserves  its  descriptive  name,  Gity  of  Rocks. 

New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  is  known  throughout  the  United 
8tat«s  as  Elm  City,  from  the  numhet  and  magnificent  size  of  the 
,  elm-trees  that  adorn  the  public  squares  and  moat  of  the  principal 
streets. 

New  Orleans,  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  assumes  the  form  of  a  crescent,  is  hence  called  Crescent 
City,  a  name  now  no  longer  appropriate,  as  the  buildings  liave 
long  since  extended  far  beyond  the  original  half-mtjon. 

New  York,  the  lai-gest  city  in  the  Union,  is  not  inaptly  called 
Empire  City,  in  appreciation  of  its  size,  wealth,  and  political  in- 
flnence.  "W.  Irving,  in  his  Salmagundi,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fli'st  to  apply  to  the  ti-ne  metropolis  of  the  United  States  the  de- 
rogatory name  of  Gotliam,  in  allasion  to  the  town  of  Gotham, 
in  Northamptonshire,  England,  as  famous  there  as  Abdera  was 
once  in  Greece,  and  noted  for  the  lack  of  wisdom  manifested  by 
its  citizens  on  many  occasions. 

FhHadelplda,  in  Pennsylvania,  owes  to  the  meaningof  its  Greek 
name,  the  epithet.  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  while  the  rehgious  as- 
sociations of  its  founder,  W.  Penn,  and  the  number  of  Quakers 
still  residing  there,  have  procured  for  it  the  additional  name, 
Quaker  City. 

Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  derives,  from,  its  enormons  iron 
mamifaetories,  the  name  of  Iron  City,  by  which  it  is  universally 
known. 

Rochester,  in  New  York,  rejoices  in  the  donble  name  of  Flour 
City  and  Flower  City,  being  as  famous  for  her  love  of  flowers  and 
nnrivalled  nursery-trade,  as  for  the  peculiarly  fine  flour  made  in 
her  nnmerous  mills,  for  which  the  rich  valley  of  the  Genesee 
furnishes  the  grain,  while  the  falls  of  the  river  anpply  the  water- 
power. 
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Savannah,  in  Georgia,  is  the  third  city  claiming  the  name  of 
Garden  Gity,  in  virtue  of  the  numerona  and  beautiful  parks  with 
which  it  is  adorned. 

Sprin^fleldyin  Illinois,  in  like  manner  derives  from  the  connt- 
lees  gardens,  in  which  most  of  the  houses  are  embowered,  and 
from  the  beauty  of  its  siiiToundinga,  the  name  at  Flower  City. 

■Saint  Louia,  in  Missouri,  is  known  as  Mound  City,  being  built 
upon  nnmerous  mounds,  beheved  to  have  been  burial-places  of  the 
former  owners  of  the  soil,  the  Indians. 

San  Frandsco,  in  Oalifornia,  the  youngest  among  America,n 
Cities  of  that  size,  finds  compensation  for  the  curt  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  by  Western  men,  who  call  it  simply  Frisco,  in  the  high- 
eounding  name,  Golden  City,  under  which  it  is  elsewhere  known. 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  Union,  still  deserves  the  hollow- 
sounding  title,  Gity  of  Magnificent  Distances,  as  the  superb  pub- 
he  bnildings  and  stately  private  residences  in  which  the  city 
abounds,  are  stO  separated  from  e^ch  other  by  wide,  waste  tracts, 
or  clusters  of  wretched  hovels.  "Washington  is  also  known  as 
Federal  Gity,  from  its  metropolitan  character  in  the  Union. 
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A  Monumeni  of  Modern  Scholarship. 

Jotoftf s  HiflloguFS  of  JPlato. 

THE  DIALOGUES  OF  PLATO. 

Translated  jiito  English,  with  Analysis  and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett, 

M,A.,  Master  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek. 

Four  Volumes.     Crown  8vo,  $i2.oo  per  set,  in  Cloth,  or 

ONK-HALF     THE    PRICE     OF     THE     ENGLISH     EDITION. 


CRITICAL  ESTIMATES. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  peculiar  diaiinctioa  of  Ptofcssor  Joweii  la  his  embimce  ss  a  scholar,  lapraally  in 
Ihe  language  and  literature  of  ancient  GiMce.  Of  fhia  the  impresa  is  Blaniped  on  the  pages 
of  die  great  work  befai«  us.    Wi^  no  parade  of  beaming,  Ihete  is  peipetual  evidence  of 

comeB  ftom  knowledie  that  is  an  halntnal  posaesfflon  of  fte  nund,  and  not  prepared  for 
the occaaiofi ;  while tbeidionitidctbrceandpred^onof  tbcEtj^BbowBaii utimataacquaiat- 
ance  widt  the  resounxB  cf  Ibe  EiiglLsh  ton^e.  Th« feasant  flow  of  tha  lai^age  makes 
rtic  reading  of  the  translalian  a  constant  duoytnent.  We  do  not  know  &a  dienry  on  which 
it  is  founded,  or  if  it  is  founded  on  any  Ihemy  at  all ;  but  !t  is  certain  *at,  apart  &om  the 

ees  that  salfled  on   Plato's  lips  might 

s  Magazine. 

oSlaed!    Iisfit5t"MmSt  obvious"^ 

ind  jgrace  of  the  iranElaclon^  which  h  thoroughly  English,  and 

Very  few  translations,  other  than  the  £ih]e,  read  like  an  original ;  hut  this  is  one  of  thsm. 
It  has  oflier  and  mora  recondite  eiceilences.  II  is  Ihe  work,  almost  the  Hle-labor,  we 
believe,  of  a  profound  scholar,  a  thoughtiii]  moralist  and  metaphysician,  and  a  most 
Bucceasful  instructor  of  youdi  J  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  complete  success  that  has  attended 

lity  with  which  philological  and  mierpretative  difficulties  must  have  been  solved  or  over- 

Ralph  V/aldo  Emerson's  Estimate  of  Plato. 

Of  Plato  I  hesitate  to  speak,  lest  there  should  be  no  end.  You  find  in  him  that  which 
yon  have  already  tbund  in  Homer,  now  ripened  into  thought— the  poet  convated  mlo 
a  phTloaopher,  with  loftier  strains  of  musical  wisdom  than  Homer  reached  ;  as  if  Homer 
were  die  youdi,  and  Phito  the  finished  man ;  yet  vnth  do  less  security  of  bold  and  perfect 


conlauiE  the  fiituie,  as  he  canie  out  of  the  past.  In  :^io 
Is  causes  and  seed — all  Ihat  m  Ihou^t  which  the  history 
o  embody.  Tbt  wcU-^formed  man  finda  himself  anddpal 
^otlung  has  escaped  him.  Every  new  crop  in  liie  fertile  ha 
nation  of  modem  humanity  is  tiiere.    If  die  student  wishe 
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The  Great  Theological  Work  of  the  Age. 

DR.  HODGFSJJHEOLOGY. 
Hgsfcrafltir  ^Ifologg. 

By  CHARLES  HODGE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

of  Princeton  Theological   Seminary. 

lo  thsM  volumes  are  coropria'd  Ihe  results  of  the  ILfe-long  labot!  ™il  invesligalions  of 
one  of  the  most  tmLnent  theolo^s  of  the  age.    The  vmk  covers  die  ground  usuaUy  o^ 

AND  ESCHATOLOGY,  Vo!.  III.  ,  . 

The  INTRODUCTION  is  devoted  to  the  consideralion  rf  ^Uuunary  maners, 
Mlhod,  or  the  principles  which  slK.uld  guide  the  student  of  Theology,  snd  the  different 
theories  M  to  the  source  and  slaudard  of  our  knowledge  of  divuie  thu^s,  Ritiooah™. 
Mssticiiu,,  d«  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  fte  Knie  of  Fiilh,  and  the  Pretestant  doctnne 

Tlie  department  of  THEOLOGY  proper  includes  the  origin  of  the  Idea  oll^oQ,  tne 
Bdng  of  God,  the  Aae-Thdsdc  systems   of  Atheism,  Polytheism,   M"^';^™'  »"* 
Pandieism ;  the  Nature  of  God,  the  Divine  Attributes,  the  Doctnnes  ol  the  J.nmty, 
IKTinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Decrees  of  God,  Creaaon,  Ptov.demw,  ana 

'^  deparhnent  of  ANTHROPOLOGY  includes  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Antiquity  of 

Man.  his  Pri^tive  Sta«  «^^'""™; '^=  ^iffft^nt  PwTei td^eS 
and  upon  his  Posterity ;  the  Nature  of  Sin;  the  UiHerent  fnuosopnicai  j"u 

""^RIOT-'oGYlnclude.  the  Plan  or  Purpose  ot  God  in  rrference  B  |he  Sa!™^on  ^ 
Men ;  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer ;  his  Offices  as  Prophet,  P"«^^"l^'!^ ' 
the  Work  of  ttie  Holy  Epititia  applying  the  redemptuin  purchsKd  hy  CJ"S'.  t^™ 
and  Efficacious  Gr^,  Reeeneration,  Faidi.  Justification,  Sanc..ficat™i.  the  I^«  or  Rule 

"  ES^CHATOLOGY  indudes  die  Slate  of  the  Smil  after  Death ;  the  ^^jlP^fJ^ 
Christ !  die  Resurrection  of  the  Body ;  the  General  Judgment  and  End  of  die  World,  and 

'^TE%ti%"Zt'diorT™u,^t™d  vindicate  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  these 
J™='Xe«s!  and  to  exanUne  die  antagonistic  doctri,ies  of  difl^nt  classes  of  TTieolo- 

^^eStj^:tl'i!:iTdtth^^tre"eraii^^^^^^^ 
cotut^rrh  dTsintplidty,  luddit,,  and  s^  of  s^l.  which  h.v^  a^^ 
HoDCB  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  controversialist  and  writer,  anfl  as  an  inyc:.iiBi>^i  "■ 
aie  great  theological  problems  of  the  day. 

SPECIAL.  NOTICE. 
y^u,^I.,f  Dr.  irods^^  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  i> -'•■v.MlUl^d.    W 
//.  vm  ii  «arfj-  '<^rly  bt  JVta™^--;  fl«^  m  ///.  « '" .-^"^^^'^J^"""  ™^ 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

6Bi  Ifroad-wrty,  Jfew  Yorlc. 
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THE  BIBLE  COMMENTARY 

(POPUl-AELY  KNOWN   IN   ENGLAND    AS  "THE  SI-BAKER'S  COMMENT AIIY,") 

A  Plain  Explanatory  Exposition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  every  Bible  Reader. 

SilbepiautiMliarigiaorliiierBills,  In  royal  Mla-Bovol-umes.  lU  the  unif  arm  price  of 
ijSMpermlami. 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  ENGRAVINGS. 
The  BIBLE  OOMilESTARY,  li 
CHAEI.Ba  SOBIBNBB  &  CO.  Smu 

Origin  In  tliB  wiaeir  fclt  -waiit  o(  a  plain  csplauaKpry  Oommcnlary  01 
■  'iliflhonldlBatonceinorewHipreheni^ve  and  cc  ""  " "'  ""■"■  """ 


>f  KinaJanMst 

LS  in  England  for  thdc 
rBQ{thHBible,ana  in  "      " 
3d  Jndement^. 


THE  BIBLE   COMMENTARY 
THE    PENTATEUCH. 


EXODUS  Chap  I-XTX,    The  EmroB. 

LEVITICUS  Rev  'fAMUBL  Ct*aic,  M.A. 

■  I  Chap  XX  totheBnd,  and 

NUMBERS    AND   DEUTER-  (Eev  T  E  EspiN.  B.D.,  Warden  of  Qneen'B  Ool- 
ONOMY  1     lege,  Bmnlnaliara. 

Making  one  vol  Eojal  avo,  o£  nearly  \  OOO  paftcs,  being  the  onlj  complete  ConiBMatarT 
upon  the  rentateuob  in  one  votumF,  in  Che  English  hmgiisge.  Fiioeln  eloth  $5.00,  lera 
than  one-hilf  that  of  die  English  edition 

run  protpecMists,  mth  division  of  sections  and  iiamee  of  oontribut<™,  sunt  to  anj 
address  on  application     Single  gopies  f»n*  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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LANGE'S  COMMENTARY 


7  EctijUitEs,  ciiiica,  Doetrinai,  and  EomUBtlcai, 

r  FHILfP  SChTffTd.D.,  i 


0  NSiV  VOLUMES  yUST 
Transb-     

)  Schaff, 

I,  D.D., 


D.D. 


JEREMIAH.— Translated  and  edited  by 

LAMENTATIONS.— Translated  and 
edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hornblovfer.  of  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.     Under  tbe  general  editor. 


lOfR^ 


Hchaff, 


GENESIS.— Trail 
Tayler  Lewis,  L 
,    D.D. 


'ji  Commentary  jireviaiiily  publMied, 
and  e^ted   by 

't,'D^".^'lhadJi 


II. 


•a  College 


PROVERBS.— Translated  and  edited 
Freudeut   Charles  A.   Aiken,   of  Uni 

CoUege.    ECCLKS.- ~ 

ledbyProf.Waiiam 

SONG  OF   SOLOMONi— fr^'^ed 
and  edited  hy  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.,    " 


MATTHEW.— Tr 


f.  Schaffei 


a  by  Chas 


D.D. 


F.Jt^Fay._    Tranakwd  by  J.    F. 
Riddle,  d'.D. 


VII. 

by   Drs.  D. 

QALATIANS,  EPHESIANS,  PMIL- 
IPPIANS,  AND  COLOSSIANS.- 
Traoslaled  and  edilcdby  Rev.  C,  C.  Star- 
buck,  M.  B.  Biddle,  D.b.,  and  Prof.  H. 


THE    EPISTLES     GENERAL    OF 

iAMEB,     PETER,    JOHN,     AND 
UDE.-Triinslatcd   and    edited    by  J. 


'.  SCHAbFER,   - 


General  Editor,  Dr.  PHILIP  SCHAFF, 
CONTRIBUTORS! 

G.  T.  SUEDD,  H.D.,    .    -    .'  FresbyteHan  "  "'^' 

A.  WA3HBUENH,  D.D.,     -    -    -  E^tcopsl 
H.GREES,1>.^,  -    '    .    .   -    Prediyteilan 


im'EacAm-lume  I-/" LANGE'S  COMJIfSHTARV" 
uiH  ss furchasgd  se^rafeiy.  Sent  ^t-^idioany  addrea 
(#S  ps'  tvlwae]  ije  tkt  PaBliskrrs. 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER  k  CO.,  654  Broadway,  N.  V. 
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IN   1869  AND  '70. 
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HAMILTON.    Reminiscences  of  J.  A.  Hamilton.    Ona 
HARPER,  MARY  J.    Practical  Comoorition.    One  voL 
HEADLEY,  J.  T.    TheAi 
HURST,  JOHN  - 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  OF  WONDERS. 


JERr^N CHAM'S  (Mrs.)    joui 
LANGE'S    (Prof.  J.  P.,  D.D.) 


and  EmpircB.    OdbyoLct 


MAINfe,  I..  ... ..    —  .-. 

MclLVAlNE,  Prof,  J.  H.    Elocution.     OnsToL  imno 

MOMMSEN,  Dr.  THEODOR.    The  History  of  Rome.    Three  vols.  cr.  Sto., 

MUlLer"  MAX.'    Chips  f^maGerman'Wor^ 

PORTER,  Prof  N.    The  Human  Intel  lea.    One  vol.  8vo 

POUCHET,  F.  A.    The  UniverKB.    One  voL  royal  Svo 

N,  E.  C.    The  Am.  System  of  Qovemment.    OnevoL  iimo 

I,  WILLIAM  G.  T.,  D.D.      A   History  of  Christian  Doftrine. 
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